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Preface 


“DefiiK'd IT.S. Policy in Mid-East Urged/' "Soviet Aim to Rule Transport 
Rlocks a Berlin l'rad(‘ Pact, and “Big Four Planning to [‘aid Paris Talks 
with ‘Face*’ lor All.’ ’I hese were the headlines in tVie New York Times on 
June Id- the day on which the first sentcaiccs of this hook were put 

to j)a]H'r. The (‘ditorial page discussed “A New Sovi(‘t Peace' Plan" and 
“J'lu' Moov(m- Bliu*print.” The sp-.;*'t i)agt‘ aiinounc'C'd that the J^odgers had 
sc-ort'd ten runs in tlie fiftli and t* it the Yankees had dropped a twin biii 
to the Indians. 

I'oday’s headlines are largely hut not altogetlua* different. Tluw still 
ri'llect a graM' concfTii o\'er tlu‘ relations among statics, and th(*y still accent 
the nei'd lor people ever\*where to study the world politics tliat so deeply 
alh'ct tliein. This volume is designed as an introcluc'tion to that study. To 
its prei>aralion Wf have givc'ii a great deal of time and thought to make it 
the kind of hook that rather considi*ral)le teaching experience has l)ronght 
us to believe* in. 

P'irst of all, we* wante'd a hook wu'th a balance. In the ejuantitative sense 
this meant propeT atte'iition to j^irinciples. to hi.storical background, to 
inteTiiational organi/ation, and to r(*e.*ent develoj)me'iits. In the epialitative 
sense it meant the avoidance of high pre'.ssure salesmanship in behalf of 
thc^ "pow'er approach," the Unite*d Nations, the inevitability of war. 
Western rightcoiisii(\ss, "agrarian loforin,'’ “the briglit lU'W' tome)rrow%" or 
anytliing else. We have triced, in e>ur wav, to be “obji^eTiw. " 

Our l)ook, we have hoped, WH)ulel liave ctutain additional and i)erhaps 
corollary virtue's. It w-ould have simplicity of organization and c'laritv of 
pre^s(^lltat^on. Jt would be teaclialde in l>oth the* number of chapte'rs and in 
cliapte.'!* length. It w^ould ha\’e enough of the' past in it te) make* the dis- 
cij.ssion ol ininciplc'S and of contemporary work! politics me aningful to 
stuek'iits and readers without formal training in history. It wH^uld take 
notic*e of tlu^ "awakening of Asia," and it would contain integrati'd analyses 
of the feaeign policies of the major powe'rs. It would have really usable 
reading lists, hedpful illustrations, and a good inelex. W hile it could 
not replace the day’s newscast, it would bring the rewiew’ of postwar 
developments to the point where the young pc'rson soon to cast his first 
vote could carry on with his ow'ii obst'rvatieins. Finally, it would assume' 
that the names of the men and w'oinc'ii who wTite with authority on inter¬ 
national relations belong to the vocabulary of the subject, and it woidd 
often use these? in the text itself ratlu'r than relegate them to tlie footnotes. 
We have felt that identifying pejints of view witli the^ir spokevsinen w^as 
essential to a mature presentation, anel that it would help to minimize 
the often diffieult business of providing collateral reading. 

vii 
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lVrli:ips we max' naiiark tliat tin's hook is in a sense international in 
more tlian siihj('el. Professor Palmer, who was Visilinjj; Fulbrighl Proles¬ 
sor at tlu' I iii\<‘rsit\ of during tlie aeademie year 1952--lfJo-X re- 

\ ised sonu‘ of liis own elia])tcrs and read all of the gallex* proof wliili' in 
India, (.\’\k)n, and Pakistan. Mort'over, part of tlie maimseript lias liler- 
all\ lu'en around tlu' xx’orld. Finally, togi'tlier sonu'xvlierc' in Fiirope we 
hope' to net our first view of (Ik‘ pnhlislu'd volume. 

Thanks to air mail, souk* ti n thousand inilt‘s havt‘ not presented a fairly 
satisfaetorx efillahoration during tlw' closing stag(\s of our work. Nexerlhe- 
h‘ss, tlie ])r(‘paration of the mannscTipt for tiu' pr(\ss h\ Profc'ssor Perkins has 
uK'aiit that — to use the language' ol pedities — nnilali'ial ch'cisions W’(T(‘ 
ma<li' on some' occasions wIkmi c*ircninstancc's jnex'eiitcd the ojH'ration ol 
a gi'imine hilalorahsm. 

A few' words max clarify our procedure'. \\ c haxc prede'rre'd to axeiiel 
Latin te'rms in the' feieitnote'S. \Vt' haxc gixen the* lull hihliographical re'leT- 
ence xvith the' first n.se of e'ach title' in each (.liajitcr. \Vv have* noted pnh- 
lishc'r for Anu'rican title's and the city of ]nil)lication for all others. With 
.senne* comimnctiein, we have kept the reading lists to hc^oks and articles in 
Fnglisli. 1’he hihliographical sngge'stieins in tlic ap]>(‘ndi\ may provide 
aelditional lie'lp in leicating inateTial re'lating to particular are'as or tojiics. 
Wv have emiitte'el iiite'rnatieinal re'lations textiiooks from the* reaeling li.sts; 
hut many e)f the\se have' chapters of value* as snppl(*nu*ntary reading. Te'xt- 
heieiks and hoeiks of se'lecteel ri'aeliugs and documents are li.sted in the 
apyienelix. 

Our de'hts of gratitnele are' niunerons. We are indehte'd te) many authors, 
artists, and publishers, British and American, for their kinchu'ss in alloxving 
us to ivprint passages, maps and c harts, and carteions: to Dean Dayton D. 
McKean e)f the Unixersity eif Ceiloraelo and Profe'.sseir (Gordon Skilling of 
Dartmeiuth, both eif whom rc'ad the manusc*ript and helpeel to make it 
hotter; to Professor Eclxx in D. Dickinson of the UnivcTsity of Pennsylvania 
Laxv Sehoeil for frie'udly ceiunsel on xarioiis points; and, w'ithin our owai 
fVditical Science Dc'partme nt, te) Edgar H. ('ale fe)r standing l)y to assist, 
te) advise*, e^r te) xvarii; te) Philip E. Jac'oh for suggc'stions on the chapteTs 
on the Unitcul Nations; to D. fa’ncoln Harter for assistance? with propa¬ 
ganda and Soviet foreign peilic'X; to Hoheat Stransz-Hupe!? fe)r throwing 
light into dark corners; to Henry |. .Abraham for the reading of page 
proof; to Alvin J. (Jottrc'll for his xxTsatile and practical utilitarianism; anef 
to I'rank R. Hranelenliurg fe)r aid xvith citations. Our thanks are also due 
to Richmond D. Williams of the Histoiy Department of the (College; to 
three graduate studc'nts, Barbara Jc'au Shockley, Marion Swann, and Le)rna 
Hahn, for rese'arch and l)ihliographical assistance; and to students in the 
Scuiior Seminar in International Relations, cxspecially Valerie Jaso, for help 
in the x-crificatie)n of refc're'iic'e'S. 

We are also grateful to Dr. H. Robinson Shipherd for making the index; 
to the librarians of th(‘ Reference Dc'partment of the University Library, 
of the Wharton SchooPs Lippincott Eibrary, and of the Biddle Law 
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Library; and to the unnamed colIeaRiies, students, and otlu'r friends whose 
continuing inlerc'st lias heiMi a source of wliat is loosely called inspiration. 

We also thank the (editors, artists, and technicians of llougl)lon Millliu 
who, although nameless here by publisher’s edict, have c()ntri!)uted of 
tlu'ir experience, skill, and patienc'e to the making of this book. 

We are particular!)' grateful to Mary Sutherland Perkins, \vho handled 
our rather hea\'y correspondence and who produced our manuscript with 
photographic fingiTs that often saw beyond what was there; to w hat should 
have lieen th(Te, 

Finally, it seems fitting that each of us should thank tin; other for his 
labors in behalf of our common enterprise, for holding his ground on some 
occasions as well as for retre^ating on others, and for vigilance; against 
errors of fact and of judgment, which, however, appear to tak(; little 
account of the best of intentioiis. 

Norm w D. Pai.meh 
HOW'AKD C. i^EKKINS 

Darjeeling, India 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May, 1953 
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The Pattern of International Life 



Chapter 


The State and the State System 


I am not iffuorant that if is, and has been of old the opinion of many 
people, that the affairs of the world arc so (governed hij Fortune and 
Divine Providence, that Man cannot by his Wisdom correct them, or 
opphj any remedy at all; from whence they would infer that we are 
not to labor and sweat, but to leave everything to its otvn tetidcncy and 
event. This opinion has obtained more in our days, by the many and 
frequent revolutions, which have been, and arc still seen beyond all 
human conjecture. And when I think of it .seriously sometimes, I am 
in so7ne measure inclined to it myself; nevertheless that our own free 
will may not utterly he exploded, I conceive it may he true that fortune 
may have the arbitrament of one half of our actions, but that she leaves 
the other half (or little less) to he governed hij ourssclves. 

--Machiavklli, The Prince (1513)^ 


For better or for worse, the world is upon us now as never before. 
Thoughtful attention to the problems of international life has become 
mandatory for our security and welfare, perhaps even for our survival. 
In this age of the atomic bomb and the “cold war,” questions of war and 
peace have assumed a new urgency in the minds of people everywhere. 
At the same time the increasing deterioration of international relations 
and the failure of the great powers to find formulas for living together 
peaceably have given rise to feelings of escapism and despair. 

The crisis of our age i» no temporary one. The world is changing before 
our eyes. It is quite probable that we are living in one of the great transi¬ 
tion periods of human history. Whether it is characterized as an exciting 

^ Chapter 25. 
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TIIE PATTERN OF INTERNATIONAL LIFE 

and challenging one, or as a difficult and dangerous one, depends upon 
the observer. Perhaps it is both. 

The real inlemational crisis of our time, says E. H. Carr, is the final and 
irrevocal.)le breakdown of the conditions wliicli made the nineteenth- 
century ord(T possible.” ^ It is not only that the foundations are shaking, 
as one writer describes the “world revolution” of our time, but also that 
new political forms and rc‘lationsliips are emerging. We may sum up the 
present crisis, and its meaning for the student of international relations, 
in the following commemt by J. B. Condliffe: 

We are living through a period of revolution and wars in whic'h the 
processes of social change are qiiickeni'd. N(‘W power alignments are devel¬ 
oping. 'rhe confusion is the gn*ater becaii.se a new aggressive philoso]iliy 
of jKJlilical and economic orgemi/ation has emerged to challenge* the funda¬ 
mental postulates of the established order. It is not unri*asonahle to expect 
that the economic and political map of the world will register shifts in the 
location of industry, in political structure, and in the balance of power that 
will make the latter half of this century as different from the nineteenth as 
the latter half of the nineteenth was from the eighteenth centurv. ' 

A somewhat more .specific but similar analysis of the nature of these vast 
changes is given by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi: 

Conl(*mp()rary international relations are going through a reorganization 
in which the old national state and the old state .system are being slowly 
moldc'd into new political forms. Colonics arc gaining independence as em¬ 
pires are breaking up. National states are being merged into great federa¬ 
tions. National economies are being completely remolded. The nation-slate 
is being forced to yield the complete freedom of action wliich it has long 
held under the guise of unbridled sovc*reign power. New forms of political 
control are evob ing. Slates by voluntary means or under pressure are being 
gathered into regional groups and in that form promise to be great forces 
either for peace or for wars of even greater destruction and horror than in 
the past.^ 

As the student of international relations surveys the world in the early 
years of the second half of the twentieth century, he finds cause for both 
hope and discouragement. Perhaps his deepest conviction is that the choice 
open to the people of his day is not between a world without problems and 
one with problems, but one of evading the problems they have or of under¬ 
taking to resolve them. For those who are unwilling to leave everything 
to “its own tendency and event,” the study of inteniational relations marks 
the point at which they must begin to “labor and sweat.” Fortunately, that 
study can be fascinating as well as exacting and purposeful. 

II. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939 (London, 1951), pp. 236-; 

A reprint of the Second Edition, published in 1946. Reproduced by permission of 
E. H. Carr, Macmillan and Company Ltd., London, and St. Martin's Pres.s, New York. 

^ The Commerce of Nations (Norton, 1950), p. 623. 

^ “The Persistence of Power Politics,” The Annals of the American Academy of Politi¬ 
cal and Social Science, CCLVll (May, 1948), pp. 10-11. 
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THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Nature of the Subject. While the study of international relations has 
emerged from its earlier status as a poor relation of polilic'al science and 
history, it is still far from being a well-organi/ed discipline. It is heavily 
d('pend(‘nt upon economics, g(?ography, sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
]>ology, as well as upon political science and history. It also draws from 
agriculture, education, engineering, law, medicine, military science, reli¬ 
gion, semantics, and many other fields.*"' Moreover, it is still too subjec-ti\e 
in cliaracter and content, too likely to be perverte^l fnnu its real purpose 
— the analytical study of interstate relations — by proponents of a Utopian 
or of a power-political apjiroac):, to menticai only tlie tvxtreme “schools."’ 
In its early stages, as Carr has pointed out in one of the basic works in 
the field, it was “markedly and frankly utopian,” for “th(‘ j^assionate desire 
to prevent war determined the wliole initial eoiirse and direetioii ol the 
study.” ^ 

The failure of the League of Nations and of the “collective seeurity” 
system drove honuj the lesson that something more than “th(' passionate 
desire to prevent war” was necessary. “The (.‘Oiirse of events alter 1931,” 
says Carr, “clearly revealed the inade([uacy of ])»ire aspiration as tlio basis 
for a science of international politics, and made it ])ossible for (lie first 
time to embark on serious critical and analytical thoiiglit about intenuuioiial 
problems.”" 

The disillusionment of fifteen years of aggression and war next gave 
impetus to a “realistic” school of international politics; here the emphasis 
was on power polities and the virtual inevitability of war. After World 
War II a newly-born optimism swung the pendulum back toward the Uto¬ 
pians. It was hopefully assumed tliat the major non-Faseist states would 
cooperate in peace as they had in war, and that the United Nations would 
provide a means for cooperation in averting threats to tlie peace and in 
building a better world. Actually, of course, these assumptions were based 
more on hope* than on a realistic appraisal of tlie world scene. Overly 
enthusiastic champions of tlie United Nations gave the impression that the 
new organization had far more authority than it actually possessed and that 
it somehow operated above the plane of power politics and interstate con¬ 
flicts. With the widening gulf between the Communist and tlic non-Corn- 
munist worlds, and particularly with the disillusioning events in Korea 

•'‘There is much truth in Professor Manning’s <jhscr\ation tliat a student of inter¬ 
national relations is “a person who regrets that lie does not hotter understand psychol- 
ogy, ec'onomics, diplomatic history, law, jurisjjnidence, sociology, geography, perhaps 
languages, comparative constitutional organization, and so on down u long list.” In 
Alfred E. Zimmern, cd.. University Teaming of Internalinrial Relations, Report of the 
11th International Studies Conference, Prague, 1938 (Columbia University Press, 1939), 
p. 236. 

® Carr, p. 8. 

^ Carr, p. 9. 
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after June, 1950, the pessimists again seemed to be in the ascendancy. 
Equally unrealistic are the activities in behalf of “real world government 
now,” for its spokesmen seem to believe that their indictments of present 
evils in international relations are proof of both the possibility and the de¬ 
sirability of their favorite solutions. Particularly extreme are the “all or 
nothing,” the “one world or none” alarmists. If the choice is really be¬ 
tween one world and none, it will probably be none. 

Diagnosis of the ills of international society is not a particularly diffi¬ 
cult task; most people can do it to their own satisfaction. It is somewhat 
more difficult to decide upon the cure, and it is superlatively difficult to 
make the patient take the medicine. But we must remember that interna¬ 
tional politics is a very inexact “science” — in fact, it is hardly a science 
at all; that it is a complex and bewildering subject; that it deals mainly 
in probabilities; that there are few definite answers and perhaps no final 
solutions to its major problems. The unscientific nature of the subject does 
not mean, of course, that it is useless to study the record of interstate rela¬ 
tions and to apply analytical methods to it. The serious student can get 
more out of a globe than out of a crystal ball, more out of a knowledge of 
history, diplomacy, economics, and psychology than out of necromancy r)r 
astrology. What it does mean is that the subject .should be approached with 
humility and realism, fortified by the widest possible understanding of the 
many fields of knowledge relating to man himself, to human society, and 
to the physical world. 

Perspective. Students of international relations must strive for objec¬ 
tivity, balance, and perspective. They should never fail to realize that we 
are living in a time of trial and revolution, of trouble and change, of un¬ 
certainty and instability. The roots of our problems go deep into the past 
and into the basic behavior patterns of men and of nations. We must 
adjust ourselves as best we can to a situation which will continue long 
after the present generation passes from the scene of human affairs. 

We are in fact living in the midst of many revolutions, and it is clearly 
impossible to isolate all of them or to agree on their relative importance. 
In part the present world situation is a product of the vast technological 
changes and developments of recent decades; in part it is a moral crisis 
which threatens the very ba.ses of Western civilization as we have known 
it. The challenge to that civilization comes from within and from without. 
Fascism, Nazism, and communism are all products of Western thoiight 
and society; so are imperialism and nationalism in their extreme forms; 
so are the greatest wars of modem times, including both world wars; so 
are witch hunts, treason trials, and genocide on a scale unprecedented in 
history; so are materialism and the mechanistic approach to life. In spite 
of all its grievous faults, however. Western civilization has made possible 
a higher standard of living for more people than has ever been known in 
all of human history. Perhaps, on the whole, its moral code has been higher 
— at least by its own standards. Its impact on all other societies has been 
tremendous; indeed, Arnold Toynbee, expert on civilizations past and pres- 
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ent, believers that this impact is the greatest event of the twentieth century 

Whil(‘ the impact of Western civilization will continue to be great, that 
of other civilizations, especially those of the Orient, upon the West and 
upon each otlier will incr(*ase in intensity. “In the future,” states Toynbee, 
“we will witness the counteraction of non-Western societit?s upon us.” The 
long-run (ilfects on the West and the world in general of Asian civiliza¬ 
tions, especially those of China and India, Toynbee holds, will be far more 
significant than “the* Russian counter-discharge in the form of communism. ’ 
This interpretation is helpful in placing the present “cold war” and “East- 
West struggle” in proper perspective; it exposes the superficiality of the 
“two worlds” philosophy. But we must take a short-range as well as a long- 
range view, and we must not let our sense of perspective and our natural 
tendencies toward escapism and . vea'dance of unpleasant realities blind us 
to the Communist danger and to other pressing problems of the moment. 

The student of international politics must carry on his work in the face 
of obstacles of j)rejudice, igjiorance, emotionalism, and vested intc;re.st— 
often his own included. Sinter thc‘ world is his laboratory, and since a 
healthy combination of n^alism and idealism tnust underlie his approach 
to the subject, he must bc^ware of “simple” solutions for complex problems, 
and he must also shun the thesis of the “inevitability” of war, the “wave 
of the future” approach, and all such encouragements to disaster. He must 
look with understanding at the world as it is, and at the same time keep 
his eyes on tlie world as it should be; but he must ncwt?r mistake the ideal 
for the actual. 

Areas of Emphasis. Three problems of our timers may well be marked for 
special emphasis. All relate to the growing demands of the vast majority of 
the people of the wT)rld, wdio have colored skins, w^ho are illiterate, hungry, 
and exploited, and who live in underdeveloped countries, particularly in 
Asia. The first of these related and basic problems raises delicate and 
explosive issues of race and color. It is an admitted but often unappreci¬ 
ated fact that the relations between the white and colored peoples of the 
world are undergoing a profound reorientation; Professor W. Friedmann 
bedieves that this rt'orientation “may w^ell become the most critical inter¬ 
national problem of the next generation.” ” The two-thirds of the world’s 
people who have colored skins are becoming increasingly rest'ntful of the 
white man’s treatment of them. Tliey are now demanding their share of 
the good things of life. Professor Edwin D. Dickinson has offered helpful 
comments on the significance of this problem and its possible outcome: 

In a world in which the white peoples have enjoyed hitherto a none too 
tolerant ascendancy, yet one in which the colored peoples predominate 
numerically and have been aroused increasingly by the stirrings of uational- 

*“Encounlers Between Civilizations,” Harpers Magazine, April, 1947. 

® An Introduction to World Politics (London, 1951), p. 276. Reproduced by pennis- 
sion of W. Friedmann, Macmillan and Company Ltd., London, and St. Martin’s Press, 
New York. 
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ism and the urge for ampler recogiiilion, these things are of tremendous 
import. . . . The adjustments may be difficult, but certain it is that the 
aTTogance of empivos must tempered mcreasiugly by tolerance' and under¬ 
standing and that influence must pass increasingly to those peopli'S which 
are successful in the cultivation of tolerance and understanding both at home 
and abroad.’® 

The second scries of problems arises out of the life conditions of the vast 
majority of mankind, most of whom, as we have noted, are coloK'd peoples. 
It is hard for the well-fed people of advanced industrial countrit's, whose 
standard of living is in general far superior to that of most other pc'oples, 
to understand what real Ininger and poverty are, and wliat they do to the 
minds and hearts as well as to the bodies of men. Yet probably two-thirds 
of the people of the world are undernourished; about the same number, 
and almost the same group, are afflicted with disease; pc'rliaps evcMi more 
are illiterate. To these millions, life is indeed what Thomas Hobbes d('- 
clared it to he three hundred years ago, "nasty, brutish, and short.” I'lu' 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in its 
Economic Survey for 1948, stated the matter succinctly: “When more than 
half of the world s population lives in conditions of such utter poverty, 
there cannot exist a .sound basis for enduring peace.” 

Complicating the problems of poverty and hunger are the almost etpially 
grave (piestions of population growth and of vast human ch.slocation in 
many parts of the world. Population is increasing most rapidly, indeed 
alarmingly, in underdeveloped countries, whc're economic and social con¬ 
ditions are already desperate. Since World War I, and especially since 
World War II, the related problem of refugees and displaced persons has 
assumed gigantic proportions. In 1950 the International Red Cross esti¬ 
mated the number of refugees at somewhere Ix^twccn sixty and eighty 
millions. In the following year, 1951, the National Geographic Society set 
the figure at between thirty and sixty millions. “The homeless and luinted 
have moved, and are moving, across continents and seas because of war, 
political persecution, natural catastrophes and over-crowded lands,” the 
societ)" reported. No sane interiialional order can exi.st until these millions 
attain at least a minimum of security and decency in countries where they 
are valued members of the social order instead of unwanted parasites. Of 
all the grim but accurate characterizations of our age, one of the most 
damning is that of "the century of the homeless man.” 

The third major problem coiiccms the consequences of what is often 
referred to as the awakening of Asia, or the Asian revolution, or the revolt 
of Asia. This revolt is a many-sided one; it takes such forms as anti-impe¬ 
rialism, nationalism, and numerous manifestations that the peoples of the 
worlds most populous continent are beginning to realize more than ever 
before that they can improve their lot in life and are determined to do so. 
These people, as Secretary of State Dean Acheson asserted, feel "that they 

Law and Peace (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951), pp. 15, 16. 
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should have and should exorcise in the world an influence which is propor¬ 
tionate to thenr numbers and worthy of their ciiltun^s.” Western thinking 
about world affairs is now dominated by “a pre-CopeTmean piAut of view, 
which regards Western civilization as the center of the world.' What¬ 
ever the cause, we must fix our eyc's more and more on Asia, for there 
portentous events are occurring which mav do more to shape the future 
of the world than any developments within the orbit of We'stern civiliza¬ 
tion. No survey of international relations can be adequate which does not 
give consideration to the Asian revolution and its implications. 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY 

lh(^ international eomrnnnitv winch is tlie subject of our study is truly 
polvglot. It is made up of some eighty national units or slates, plus their 
territories and dependcaieies, plus other dependent areas, such as trust 
territori(\s and condominiums (jointly controlled areas), plus special politi¬ 
cal units like N'aticari City, the international city of 1 angiers, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and UiiiU'd Nations, New York. Vast ditlcrences exist among 
these in population, si/e, resources, culture, economies, governments, mili¬ 
tary power, and in al nost e\(My other conceivable respect. According to 
international law, howc'ver, all states are e(jual and soverc'ign. The United 
Nations, lor exam])le, "is based on the priuci]3le of the sovereign ecpiahly 
of all its members.” But in actuality there are many inequalities and many 
degrees of dependence among states. 

The State. The term “state” is an imprecise one. While it is agreed that 
a state uuisl possess lantl, people, and a government, it is not agreed as to 
how much land, how many people, or jii.st what is meant by government. 
Does it hii\’e to have elfective control of the area and population within 
its geographical limits? Does it have to possess “sovereignty” — that is, 
be entirely free from external control? And what constitutes “external 
control?” About all that can be concluded is that the term is essentially 
a legal one, that it has a real usefulness without precise definition, that 
it cannot always be used synonymously with the sociocultural term “nation,” 
and that persons using it when exactness is important will have to make 
tlieir own more or less arbitrary definitions. In general, writers commonly 
use “state,” "nation,” and “country” interchangeably to avoid the excessive 
use of one word — not because the three words mean precisely the same 
thing. 

Differences Among States. Differences in population and area are par¬ 
ticularly striking. The comliined population of all other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere is about tliat of the United States, and — taking the 

Address to a group of magazine and book publislicrs in Washington, June 29, 1951, 
Dept, of State Press Heleasc; No. 2C>0, July 14, 1951. 

'^J. S. Roucek, George de Huszar, and u.ssociutes, Introduction to Political Science 
(Crowell, 1950), p. 557. 
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less populous states — the combined population of more than half of the na¬ 
tions of the earth is scarcely equal to that of the Soviet Union. Some 
thirty states, more than one-third of the total number, have fewer people 
than New York City; this list includes such important statc.s as Australia, 
Chile, New Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland. On the other hand, more 
than one-third of all the people in the world live in India and China. Size 
presents the same contrasts. Aside from tiny units which hardly deserve 
the designation of states —such as Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, and 
San Marino — Luxemburg is smaller than Rhode Island, and Lebanon is 
smaller than Connecticut. At the other e.xtreme, covering more than a 
million square miles each, are India, Australia, Brazil, China, the United 
States, the British Empire, the French Union, and the U.S.S.R., in rising 
order of size. Russia alone, with approximately eight million seprare miles, 
covers one-sixth of the laud area of the world; and the Briti.sh Empire and 
Commonwealth occupy nearly one-fourth of the earth’s surface. 

Contrasts among states in other respects are also great. In national 
wealth and material resources the differences are tnily startling. United 
Nations statisticians have estimated that the nineteen richest countries, 
with 16 per cent of the world’s population, have 66 per cent of the world’s 
income, while the fifteen poorest countries have more than half the world’s 
population and less than one-tenth of its income. If we may take national 
budgets as the measure of wealth, we note that some states expend less 
than one-half cent compared with each one hundred dollars spent by the 
United States, The budget of the City of New York is larger than that of 
most of the states of the world. The national income of India, with more 
than 320,000,000 people, is smaller than that of Britain with about 50,000,- 
000 people. Differences in gross national product are equally great. In 
.some states the resources are largely agricultural, in others mineral, in 
others technological or commercial, and in a few they are balanced. Cul¬ 
tures show the same lack of uniformity, with marked differences in history, 
traditions, religion, language, ethical codes, social patterns, and economic 
and political ideologies. Belgium, Iceland, Indonesia, Liberia, and Saudi 
Arabia hardly seem to belong to the same world. They differ not in cul¬ 
tures alone, but also in economies and political institutions, to say nothing 
of geography, population, ethnic afiiliations, and natural resources. Some 
states have a high degree of racial, cultural, and religious homogeneity; 
others have very little. In one state most people may make a living by 
carrying goods across a desert, while in another state they may fish, or 
mine, or hunt, or farm, or herd sheep, or work in factories. 

One state may have a government headed by a parliament, a cabinet, 
and a queen, while others may have a parliament without a king or queen 
but with a president. Some may have a president with a congress, some a 
president, an army, and no congress, others a pyramidal soviet form, and 
still others a plural executive, a sheik, or some other arrangement. More 
important than form, some governments are high-handed and dictatorial. 
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others just and democratic; some are dictatorial and honest, others demo¬ 
cratic and corrupt. Governments arc variously monarchies, republic s, and 
commonwealths, but these terms imply nothing about representative insti¬ 
tutions and the rights of individuals; governments are oppressive, liberal, 
and all intervening shades with these words meaning little as to structure 
and form of the governments. Some states, like the United States, have a 
written constitution that is brief and general; some, like Mexico and India, 
have a written con.stitution that is long and definitive; some, like Great 
Britain, have no written constitution at all in the n.sual meaning of the 
term. 

A well-known English anthority on international relations, Georg 
Schwarzeniberger, divides states into national and multi-national, and then 
lists six forms of the inulli-natio'ial state: (1) the dynastic .state, like 
Austria-Hungary, where the; bond of unity was a ruling dynasty rather 
than a “common nationhood”; (2) the religious state, like the Ottoman 
Empire, where theocratic nde extended to sizable groups of non-believers; 
(3) the colonial state, like many of the recent and present great powers, 
where authoritarian rule is impo.sed on subject pc;oples; (4) the common¬ 
wealth — really not a state at all — like the British Gommonwealth of Na¬ 
tions, where tics among independent nations are voluntarily continued; 
(5) the federal state, like Australia, C’anada, Switzerland, and the United 
States, where there is fact to sustain the theory of real local power to 
grapple with purely or essentially local problcnis and centralization of 
autliority to handle national problems; and (6) the pseudo-federal state, 
like the Soviet Union and a number of Latin American states, where the 
theory or name of federalism goes hand in hand with the fact of central- 
ization.*® Professor Schwarzenberger’s classifications — by no means ex¬ 
clusive of one another — call attention to the surjjrising number of multi¬ 
national states “in an age in which nationalism is the strongest driving 
force in inteniatioual relations,” a condition which he ascribes partly to 
sheer power to control and partly to the preference of the members of 
some multi-national states to find “a place in the international oligarchy 
of the world powers” rather than to accept the greater insecurity of a 
middle or a lesser power. The Briti.sh Gommonwealth is the outstanding 
example of such a voluntary union. 

Power Among States. For the student of international relations the most 
common and perhaps the most useful system of classifying states is in terms 
of national power. While the power po.sition of a state is the result of 
many variables and intangibles, there are certain useful yardsticks which 
can be applied, as Chapter 3 on “National Power” explains. At best, how¬ 
ever, this is an unsatisfactory basis for clas.sifying states. It is particularly 
difficult to avoid assessing the present power of a state in terms of its past 
position or its power potential; but the major powers of today are not 

Power Politics; A Study of International Society (Fraeger, 1951), Chapter 4. 
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those of yesterday, nor will they necessarily be those of tomorrow.^^ 
Sweden was once a major power, but clearly is not one now; India seems 
to possess the human and natural resources and the qualities of mind and 
spirit to become a major power, but it is doubtful whether she could fairly 
be so designated at the present time. The rating of states in terms of na¬ 
tional power does not, of eourse, imply any superiority or inferiority in 
levels of culture or in over-all contributions to civilization. It is quite pos¬ 
sible, for example, for the great Arab scholar, Philip Hitti, to argue with 
considerable justice that Syria, which throughout most of her history in¬ 
cluded Palestine and Lebanon, ‘"has made a more significant contribution 
to the progre^ss of mankind intellectually and spiritually than any other 
land”;’ * but this is not to say that Syria is today a major power. The same 
point could be made in respect to the Low Countries, the Scandinavian 
states, and others. 

The most conventional classification of states, speaking in power-political 
tenns, is that of “great powers” or “major powers” and “small powers” or 
“lesser powers.” We shall have many occasions to use this terminology, 
but it will be necessary to speak also of “world powers,” “super-powers,” 
“middle powers,” and powers of uncertain status. Writers use the term 
“world powers” in two different senses: (1) to refer to tliose countries 
which have world-wide possessions and commitmfjuts — such as France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United States, and possibly 
Belgium and Portugal; and (2) to refer to those countries which have 
world-wide possessions and commitments, plus extraordinary military 
power. Here, perhaps, the United States would best qualify; possibly 
Britain, too, may still be called a world power, although she has been 
forced to “liquidate” parts of her Empire and to reduce her overseas com¬ 
mitments. The term “super-powers” is one which has come into rather gen¬ 
eral use in the postwar period, when two or at most three giants have pos¬ 
sessed really impressive power. William T. R. Fox, in his book. The Super- 
Powers, published in 1944, puts Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States in this category; but in view of developments since then, 
especially the many evidences that Britain’s strength and world position 

possible evaluation of the position of the major powers that were effective in 
international relations during the past 250 years would be as follows: 

1700—France, Great Britain (rising); Holland, Spain, Turkey (declining). 

1750—Great Britain (established); France (declining); Russia (rising). 

1800—Great Britain (established); France (revived); Ru.ssia (rising). 

1850—Great Britain, Russia (established); Germany (rising); France (declining). 
1900—Great Britain, Germany (established); United States, Japan (rising); France, 

Russia (declining). 

1920—Great Britain, United States, Japan (established); France (declining). 

1940—United States, Great Britain, Japan (e.stablished); Germany (revived); Soviet 

Union (rising). 

1945—United States, Soviet Union (established); Great Britain, France (declining). 
Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy 1950-1951 (The Brookings In.stitution, 

1950), p. 47, n. 2. 

“ History of Syria (London, 1951), p. 3. 
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have been more seriously weakened than had been generally anticipated, 
it may be more accurate to say that today there are only two super-powers. 

The term “great power” or “major power” is sanctified by long histori¬ 
cal usage and is still meaningful today. We may describe a great power 
as a stale which has broad but not necessarily global interests and com¬ 
mitments, and the capacity as well as the willingness to meet its commit¬ 
ments. At present, it is sometimes held that the great powers are those 
states which have permanent seats on the Security Council of the United 
Nations, namely China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United Stales; but this is merely a pragmatic test and by no means 
a conclusive one?. There is, for instance, grave doubt whether France 
should be regarded as a great power today, in view of the shock to her 
morale and world yjosition during the years of defeat and occupation, 
her internal political weakness, and her limited economic, military, and 
human resources. She is, however, a world power, in the narrower defi¬ 
nition of this term, and she remains a significant element in the power 
constellation of Europe. Chinas claims are even more questionable; in 
fact, it is not certain which China has a rightful claim to the seat on the 
Security Council. The Republic of China, which still occupies the Security 
Council seat, is now a shadow government, holding out on the island of 
Formosa. The government which controls most if not all of the mainland 
of China is not a member of the United Nations, and it may be so much 
under the domination of another power that it should not be regarded as 
a sovereign state. Even if China were a well-knit political entity, more¬ 
over, she has not yet developed her human and natural resources suffi¬ 
ciently to merit the characterization of a great power. 

Perhaps France and Cliina should be classified as “middle powers.” 
Tliis category is a particularly useful one, for certainly some states which 
are not great powers exercise far more influence in international relations 
than the majority of the small countries. A middle power may be consid¬ 
ered as a state which cannot be called a great power but which may exer¬ 
cise local or regional superiority and whose effective power-in-being is 
substantial. India, for example, may clearly be regarded as a middle 
power; the same title may be bestowed, with less certainty, upon Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil, Canada, Italy, Mexico, perhaps also Spain and Turkey. Con¬ 
ceivably Yugoslavia should be clas.sed as a middle power, since it has a 
sizable area and population, an important geographical position, a strong 
and relatively independent government, and since on the world stage it is 
a unique species — a Communist state which is outside the shadow of the 
Kremlin. 

For a definition of small powers we may turn to Martin Wight: "Small 
Powers are Powers with the means of defending only limited interests, and 
of most of them it is true that they possess only limited interests.” This 
is a large and rather nondescript category, embracing all the states of the 
world except the great and middle powers and those temporarily of un- 
Power Politics (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946), p. 11. 
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certain status. Wight may be wrong in asserting that most small powers 
“possess only limited interests,’’ although he is correct in a technical sense. 
Some small powers, indeed, have shown a universality of interests and a 
breadth of vision beyond tliat of most groat powers. 

The classification of “powers of uncertain status” is reserved for only two 
States — Germany and Japan. Germany remains divided. The major victor 
nations in World War II have been unable lo agree on the terms for a 
peace treaty for her. Part of the former German national territory has been 
incorporated into Poland, and in the former zones of occupation two al¬ 
legedly independent states — the Federal Republic in the West, recognized 
as a sovereign state by most of the states of the world outside of the Soviet 
orbit, and the Democratic People’s Republic in the East, recognized only 
by the Soviet Union and her satellites — have come into existence. In April, 
1952, after more than six and a half years of occupation, the peace treaty 
for Japan went into effe'ct, and Japan was admitted again into the family 
of nations. But these steps were bitterly opposed by the Soviet-dominated 
world, in whose eyes an independent Japan do(\s not exist. Thus even 
today the political status and future position in world affairs of Germany 
and Japan are still uncertain; but in the very recent past both were great 
powers, and they still have vast power potential. We shall return to them 
in later chapters. 


THE STATE SYSTEM AND ITS COROLLARIES 

Our study of modern international relations should begin with some 
understanding of what is variously called the state system, the Western 
state system, the nation-state system, and the national state system. All 
these terms mean much the same thing, and that meaning may be stated 
rather simply: it is the pattern of political life in which people are sepa¬ 
rately organized into sovereign states which must somehow or other get 
along together. The heart of the “problem” of the state syst('m lies in the 
belief that the state can acknowledge no superior authority and yet must 
acknowledge the fact that it lives in a world of many states, all with the 
same jealous regard for their rights and powers. To defend its interests, 
each state organizes its coercive resources; it builds up its “national power.” 
When its power of peaceful persuasion is inadequate for the protection of 
its interests, it may use more forcible means, even to employing all of its 
strength in total war. Conflicts of interest — certainly inevitable — often do 
lead to war, and it is natunil that they should do so when each state is 
legally free to set its own course, or when in fact it is free to do so regard¬ 
less of legal theory. 

It is correct to speak of the state system or the national state system as 
providing the pattern of international life today, but it is necessary to 
emphasize and describe cerain essential features of the state system. These 
features are inseparable from the system, not adjuncts of it; without them 
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the state system would not have been and could not be. We might call 
th(Mn c‘or()llari(\s. 1 he first is the doctrine of nationalism, the second is the 
ceiieept of sov(Tc*igntv, and the third is the principle of national power. 
Nationalism is that psychological or spiritual quality wliich, while it may 
involve sonu^ ver>^ earthy considerations, unites ihe people of a state and 
gives them the will to champion what they regard as their national interests. 
Sovereignty is tlu^ legal tlu'ory that gives the state unicpie and virtually 
unlimited authority in all domestic concerns and in its relations with other 
states. National powc'i* is the might of a state; it provides the implements 
for getting done the things that the state wills to be done. As we shall see, 
it is a comph'x of many elements, both real and intangible. 

So basic to world politics are the stah' system and its corollaries of na¬ 
tionalism, sovereignty, and national power, that we shall di.seuss them in 
som(' detail. The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to tht? state 
system, the second chapter will analyze nationalism and sovereignty, and 
the third chapter will examine the principle and the elements of national 
power. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 

Scholars commonly designate J618. the date of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
as the time when the state syste*m began to take* on sometliing of its mod¬ 
ern form. States existed before that time, and they conducted relations 
with each other; but ihvy did so on quite a diflerent basis from that whicli 
came into being after Westphalia. We shall (juickly review the earlier 
period, noting the forms of political organization and the nature of inter¬ 
state relations. Then we shall trace the forces which produced a change 
in tlu' state itself and in the relations of .states to each other. We shall b(‘ 
able to mention the contributions of only a few of the many thinkers who 
helped to formulate the theories and ideas underlying these changes in 
form and relationships. 

The Pre-Hellenic Period. The earliest form of political organization re¬ 
lated by continuous historical development to the nation-state of today 
was the city-state. We know that about 5000 «.c. the Sumerians in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley had created such entities, and we know that by 
the date of our earliest records these city-states were long practiced in the 
routine arts of living togetlier. Matters of defense, economic organization, 
religion, and even "‘internationar intercourse were governed by established 
rules of conduct. Peace and war, trade and travel, were subject to shifting 
forces, such as changes in the balance of power between cities and the 
obligations of treaties. 

In parallel fashion, men had devised the first arts of civilization in the val¬ 
ley of the Nile, and there political organization evolved at about the 
same time. When Menes combined Upper and Lower Egypt under the 
First Dynasty, about 3200 b.c., many years of building independent locales 
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of culture and of consolidating them by successive conquests had already 
passed. The fortunes of the mighty Egyptian civilization fluctuated be¬ 
tween good and bad as a result of numerous clashes with raiding nomads, 
as well as with rival peoples, such as the Hittites in Asia Minor, who also 
possessed political unity under strong leaders. Notwithstanding, the king¬ 
dom of the Pharaohs lasted for centuries, and in its great temples, royal 
sepulchres, and other monuments of stone left immortal evidence of the 
high level to which it had carried political, social, and economic organ¬ 
ization. 

The Syrian and Ass)Tian peoples also contributed to the political de¬ 
velopment of the Near East and the Mediterranean. The Assyrians reached 
new heights in the seventh century b.c., only to be destroyed by a combina¬ 
tion of revolting peoples. Tlie Hebrews founded two kingdoms, Judah and 
Israel, but they, too, were subjugated long before the birth of Christ. The 
Phoenicians early learned the techniques of navigation and became wide- 
ranging traders, sailing as far as the Atlantic Ocean and founding Carthage 
on the shore of Africa just across from the tip of the Italian boot. Carthagi; 
later became the ruling city in a larger political system. The significance ol 
the rise and fall of these pre-Hellenic power centers is that they organized 
states and devised techniques for inter-city or intcniational contacts long 
before “the glory that was Greece” had become part of the heritage of 
mankind. 

In other sections of the world, tw), man found ways of improving his 
living standards and of forming organizations to govern his relationships 
with neighbors and strangers. The Mayan, Aztec, and Incan civilizations 
testify to the inherent political nature of man by giving evidence of the 
indigenous development of civilizations in the Americas, out of contact, as 
far as we know, with European developments. In India, in the Indus and 
Ganges valleys, similar developments took place, although it is not certain 
that the Indians were without contact with the Mediterranean peoples, par¬ 
ticularly the Sumerians. Farther east, the Chinese, probably later than the 
Sumerians or the Egyptians, built a civilization with contending city-states, 
later to be welded into one state under a succession of strong dynasties. 

Greece and the City-State. The peoples w’ho called themselves Hellenes 
moved in upon the Grecian peninsula and spread to neighboring islands 
before 1000 B.c. On Crete, they discovered a highly developed civilization, 
variously called the Mycenaean, the Aegean, or the Minoan. They pillaged 
the capital city, Knossos, several times before they finally destroyed it about 
1000 B.c. The Hellenes learned much in the course of their conquest, for 
the arts and skills of the conquered peoples provided the basis for the evo¬ 
lution of what many scholars hold to be the finest civilization in the history 
of mankind. Tlie Cretans of this inspiring age lived in cities, which, in 
their internal administration as well as in their provision for machinery to 
handle contacts with other cities, were somewhat comparable to modern 
states. 

The city-states which the Greeks .soon developed on the continent 
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brought the practice of the political arts tr) its highest point in the ancient 
world. Their inhabitants w(T(^ divided into three classes, each with a dis¬ 
tinct legal and political status. CJitizenship was a privilege attained only 
b)’ birth; it was determined not by place of birth but by the citizenship 
of the parents. Only citizens, standing at the top of the social ladder, could 
participate in the political life of the community, de.spitc the fact that non¬ 
citizens at times outinimlxTed citizens. The second class was composed of 
aliens living within the city and usually following the same vocational in- 
trrests as citizens, but to whose ranks they were permanently ineligible for 
admission. The third class was made up of slaves, numbering about one- 
third of the* population. They, like the alien residents, possessed no politi¬ 
cal rights whatsoever. 

The administration of tlu'. cities i a^^ conducted largely through councils 
controlled by an aristocracy of nobler, usually descendants of military con- 
qiKTors. The Council of Five Hundred at Athens was popularly chosen, 
because this C^r(‘(‘k comiuiuiitv had chosen “democracy” as a way of gov¬ 
ernment in preference to “autocraev” or ‘'monarchy.” The very use of these 
t<Tins indicatc's the vitality of Greek contributions to modern political sci¬ 
ence. Athens’ great rival, S])arta, with an independent senate composed 
of elders appointed for life, was a conspicuous example of the aristocratic 
type of city-state. 

Plato and Aristotle, famous Athenian philosophers, extolled civic duty 
as the highest obligation of man, and deplored the fact that a citizen might 
also be forced to labor in a trade or profession to gain a livelihood. Actu¬ 
ally, the leisure class in Greek cities was usually small, with the citizenry 
composed mostly of artisans and small-scale farmers. The loyalty of the 
citizen was directed primarily toward the city, although common feelings 
of language, religion, and culture served to set off the Greeks from the for¬ 
eign “barbarians.” The Greeks were able to consolidate their forces to 
confront the Persian onslaught under Darius in 490 n.c., but the harmony 
proved of short duration. 

Following the Persian wars, the Golden Age of Hellas produced match¬ 
less contributions to the world’s store of culture. But the Golden Age w^as 
really the Age of Athens, and the dominance of one city failed to lead to 
Greek unity. Rich and devoted to the ideal of “democracy” in the Athenian 
sense, the city of Pericles looked with distru.st upon the disciplined, self- 
centered Spartans. Slowly the issues between them became ones involving 
the ascendancy of Athens in the Delian Confederacy and of Sparta in the 
Pelopouiu^sian League. As Greek cities drifted more and more into two 
clearly defined camps, common action against the next foreign invader 
became increasingly doubtful. Eventually, the struggle of leagues came. 
The Peloponnesian Wars (431-404 b.c.) brought defeat to Athens and vic¬ 
tory to Sparta, but the Spartans could no more effectively control Hellas 
than the Athenians. 

The failure of the city-states to unite against the growing power of Philip 
of Macedon lost them their independence; while they might have been 
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building a powerful state they exhausted their strength in internal strife. 
Nevertheless, the experience of Greece was not without its contribution 
to the modern state system. Predicated on the sovereignty of equal and 
independent units, secondary ties among the city-states led to an intricate 
and complete system of treaties, to the conduct of diplomatic intercourse, 
to the practice of arbitration, and to the establishment of permanent inter¬ 
city institutions. 

The Roman Empire. Although the Creeks were craftsmen and builders, 
philosophers and statesmen, the}’ nevertheless failed to build an enijTirc' or 
to unify the Mediterranean world. In these undertakings the Romans suc¬ 
ceeded only a few centuries after the highest point of Hellenic develop¬ 
ment. It is little wonder that a world empire lasting centuries and impos¬ 
ing a regime of great stability on the Western world should have captivated 
the minds of succeeding generations and offered a model for centuries to 
come. 

During the twelve centuries of its life, from about 750 b.c. to its destnic- 
tion in 476 a.d. by the barbarians from the north, Rome became'- the master 
city. At the time of its height in the reign of Trajan (98-117 a.d.), it was 
the nerve center of a vast empire embracing forty-four province's with an 
cstimat(?d 100,000,000 pc^ople. Within that time^ it changed its political 
framework from republic to empire, and its economy from one of sturdv, 
indc'pendent farmers and artisans to one of absc'ntc'c', parasitic landlords 
and oppressed tenant farm workers. Agrarian resistance to the* consolida¬ 
tion of land ownership was led by the Gracchus brothers, but to no avail. 
The Social War (91-89 b.c.) and the uprisings of the slaves and gladiators 
(78-71 B.c.) both failed, and the landed cla.ss and the militarists perma¬ 
nently fastened their hold on goveniinent and society. Hie iiexl step was 
the subjugation of all classes to the military, accomplished by Pompey, 
Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, and Octavian. Crowned “Augustus’' in 27 b.c. 
by a Senate which coidd find no other way to unity, Octavian became the 
first emperor. 

In building their empire the Romans changed the position of the individ¬ 
ual in society. Whereas the Greeks had seen the complete expression of 
man only in the city-state, the Romans accepted the Stoic doctrine that 
man might be an end in himself. Here were the beginnings of natural law 
— those precepts supposedly common to all men — as distinguished from the 
law of an individual community. Consistent with this doctrine was the ex¬ 
tension of Roman citizenship through four preparatory stages to millions 
of people scattered through the Empire, most of whom never had the 
chance to journey to the capital where alone they could exercise fully their 
rights of citizenship. 

As the Empire contained the whole of the Western civilized world, it 
could have no international relations in the sense of dealing with equals. 
Lack of a treaty with neighboring barbarians denoted a condition of war¬ 
fare, in line with ancient custom. As the Empire embraced a great num¬ 
ber of widely different culture groups, always accented by the influx of 
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new tribes from the outside, tluTe was notliing in lioine approaching a loy¬ 
alty to the Empire itself and nothing throughout the FLmpire approximat¬ 
ing affection for Rome. In the lat(‘r years of the Kinpiri' the Roman legions 
came to be composed mostly of mercenaries — a sure sign of the lack of a 
true national sentiment. Bureaucratic waste, destructive wars, and result¬ 
ing high taxes, ruthlessly collected, dc'stroyed the landed middle class and 
further encouraged the growth of large estates, worked by landless peas¬ 
ants, called co1o7U, whose status merged impereeptihly into that of the me¬ 
dieval serf. The concepts of private property which antc‘dated the forming 
of the latifuridia (great estates) aided \u tlu' withdrawal of rt^sponsihilily 
from state to self, another characteristic of medieval administration. In 
fact, Roman jurists had long held that every person had an absolute i ight 
to do what he wi.shed with his own property, even to the (‘xtent of abusing 
or destroying it. 

Rome, in the symbolic form which later ages admired and tiled to diipli- 
eat€‘, was an empire largely inad(‘ np of former .states subjugated by mili- 
taiy power. First, in alliance with Carthage, she repidled invaders from the 
East under Pyrrhus in 280 b.c:.; then, in the Pimie Wars, .she wori* down and 
(‘vcntually destroyed her former ally, in spite of tlu* brilliant h^adership of 
Hannibal. In the saira' year in which .slu' e()mpU‘t(‘(l the destnulion of 
Carthage, 146 b.c:., .she also destroyed Corinth and subjugated Macedonia, 
which it.self had made a hid for world hegemony under the mighty .Xlexaii- 
cler only two centuries (‘arlier. Bc'coining a sj)rawling eonglomc^ration of 
provinces govcTiied by rulers backed by the power of the sword, tlie Roman 
world could offcT no laboratory for tlie development of procedure's in the' 
conduct of relations betwc*(?n indc^pendent and ccpial states. 

But to latcT ages Rome symbolizc^d univcTsality and a way to peace. The* 
shortcomings of IinpcTial Roman society —a grasping ruling class and ser¬ 
vile masses reveling in bloodv exhibitions and depending more and more 
on government bciic'flcc'nce — wc're generally ignored. The* Stoic philosojihv 
of man as an end in himself, the concept of private property, the evolution 
of a system of justice, howc'ver, were largely on the crc'dit side*. The Pax 
Romana was undoubtedly a noble c'ffort, wortliy of the adulation of pos- 
tc'rity, blit it failed to integrate the vast stnietnre with a true* national sjui it 
and a loyalty to the gr(*at state that was Romi*. 

Medieval Decentralization. With the decliia* of Itonu* and tlu* disinte¬ 
gration of the Empire*, political sanctions for discipline* and unity disap- 
pearc'd from Wc*stcrii Europe. The heirs to tlu* territory of tlu* l*]]npire wc'ie 
the strong men of its various parts, eslahlislu'd as lords of what might be 
callc'd princ*ipaliti(*s, and moMvatc'd by It'galistic* concepts ol property and 
by a conscion.sness of their own military strength. This lu'w^ w a\’ ol lile n*- 
flec*t(*d the n(*w decentralization. IhmdrcHls of rival lords jealously guarded 
their domains and sustained their “riglits" to their fii*f.s through the formu¬ 
lation of laws relating to land teiiiuv, tlu* (economic* system, and the admin¬ 
istration of justice. With universal authority gone, therc^ was little for the 
common people to do but place tlic*inselves under the protection of some 
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lord, or his vassal, and in return to give service. The confusion of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages mav be pintially explained as the search by medieval man for the 
unity of Rome, only to be frustrated by an environment which bound him 
to his immediate locality. 

The comparatively static economic and social order of feudal Europe, 
with its removal of learning to the cloisters, the progressive depopulation 
of tJie continent, and the decline to minimum subsistence everywhere, is 
not to be explained in one easy sentence. High on the list of causes must 
stand the dt'cline of the cities caused by the loss of commerce. In part, tlu* 
Moslem invasion can be blamed for this. Even though Charles Martel did 
break the crest of the aina/.ing power of the Moslems in Europe, the in¬ 
fidels, ringing the Mediterranean and comfortably ensconced as close to 
traditional Christendom as the center of the Iberian peninsula, turned Marc 
Nostrum into a hostile and forbidding sea. And in the north, the Scandi- 
mnians alon(? traversed the waters. From the eighth century onwards, 
Europe existed for three hundred years with neither significant commercial 
nor cultural tics with overseas nations. 

The almost complete cessation of trade resulted in the collapse of local 
industry and the disappearance of a money economy, .spelling the doom of 
a city life basc'd on commerce. The surviving cconomv of the* greater por¬ 
tion of the fcMidal period was based on the subsistence livelihood gained 
from the manorial system. Under these c*onditions, it was natural that no 
fe(*lings of loyalty developed for any kingdom, or for any area much larger 
than the manor itself. The kings, considered by the nobles as ecpials, left 
the cities almost wholly to the monasteries and themselves lived off their 
estates. Understandablv, aversion to taxation bv the king increased, and 
he was often left to provide for himself in the manner of other nobles. 

The Church and Medieval ''Unity.'' Something of a veneer of universal- 
ism was continued through the hridal period bv tlu* Christian Church and 
the Holy Roman Empire. The Church, tenaciouslv clinging to the concepts 
of law and justice (?stablished by the Romans, early succc^eded in ac hieving 
“spiritual” dominion over th(' barbarians. Three centuries after the collapse 
()l llie Roman Empire, the Church emtered into an alliance with Charle¬ 
magne, the strongest of the Frankish monarchs. On Christmas Day, 
SOO A.D., Pope Leo 111 placed the crown of the Caesars on the head of 
Charlemagne to .symbolize the rc\surn'ction of imperial unity. But the hope 
that this alliance between the strongest .spiritual and the .strongc?st temporal 
])ower ol Western Europe would mean the restoration of unity was com¬ 
paratively short-lived. Within a centur)^ and a half, the Frcmch or we.stern 
half of the Carolingian Empire had quarrelled with the Germanic or east¬ 
ern half. A solution to the quarrel was sought in an agreement between 
the German kings and the pope to continue the “Holy Roman Empire,’" 
with sharp division of temporal and spiritual powers between the Empire 
and the Church. Dormant through most of its history, with only occasional 
flashes of vitality, the ramshackle Holy Roman Empire was finally pro¬ 
nounced dead by Napoleon in 1806. Its most significant influence was the 
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fiction of universalism which it maintained throughout the medieval period. 
This survived the splitting off of the Eastern Church, the division of the 
Empire, and a long scliism in the papacy itself. 

Threats to the civilization struggling to hold on in Southern and Western 
Europe came from Scandinavia, the interior of Asia, and the Near East. 
Less than two centuries after the Moslems had bet'ii turned back at Tours 
in 732 by Charles Mart(‘l, pagan concjiuTors came, out of Scandinavia to 
swarm over England and northern k'rance. In a comparatively short time, 
however, they had be(‘n absorbed by their victims and had (mibraced the 
Church. The most terrible assault came from the Mongols in the early 
thirteenth century. Ja'cI bv the h^arlul (ienghis Khan (1162-1227), they 
threatened to overcome Roman (Catholics, Eastc'rn Catholic's, MosIcmus, and 
pagans alike. Canning onl of the s rpoes of Asia, they built a vast empire 
rc^aching from Ontral Europe to Ciliina and India. Tlu'y rt*C(*ded Irom 
Cc'iitral ICurope later in the thirteenth century, but their imprint remains 
to this day. 

Ihe last onslaught — that of the Ottoman Turks — saw the Balkans as 
well as the eastc'rn capital of Christendom, Constantinople, fall to an in¬ 
vader in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuric'S. After victories at Kosovo 
in 1389 and at C'onstaiitinople in 1453, the Turks cstablislicd themselves in 
Europe with Constantinople as their capital; but suc‘C(.\ssive raids on Aus¬ 
tria and Italy brought only temporary success, and the power of the snltans 
gradually declined after the naval victory of thc^ “Christian League” at 
Lc'paiilo in 1571. 

Years of n\sistance against powerful invaders bad shown that Europe 
could muster some .semblance of unitv wlien nc'ccssarv. For this, the Church 

^ if 

was largely responsible. It encouraged the development of international 
intcTcourse throno;b its use <^f ambassadors: Icmti to chiircb councils and 
apocrisiani to the Cniurcb of the East. Its bead, the pope, insisted at the 
height of liis powcT nj)on arbitrating dispute's betwc'en temporal rulers. In 
addition, the (Jhiircb sought to alleviate the horrors of constant fighting 
among Christians through the “Peace of Cod,” which aimed to give pc'nna- 
nent immunity from war to churches and to the ckagy and other peaceful 
elements of llie population, and the “Truce ol God,” which first ruled out 
warfare on Sundays, latcT from Wcdiu'sdav evcaiing to Moiidav morning 
of each week. The ("hurcli alone was the guardian of learning through the 
gloomy centnrit's that we speak of as the Dark Ages. The growing corrup¬ 
tion of the Church in the latc'r Middle Ages, howewer, nullified miicli of its 
effort toward the building of a peaceful and intc'grated Europe. 

The Decline of Feudalism. The Moslems, partly responsible for tli(' isola¬ 
tion and decay of medieval Europe, provided tlu' impt'tns for the initial 
stir that led to the modern age. I’lic Crusades, s('t in motion to wrest the 
Christian Jjoly places from the Moslems, began lat(' in tlie ek'ventli cen¬ 
tury and lasted in intermittent fasliioii for nearly two Imndred years. As 
their by-products, they reopc'ned paths to forc'ign lands, infiis(*d many voy¬ 
agers, iueliiding escaped slave.s, with ideas of monetary gain and personal 
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independence*, uncovered the tantalizing wares of the East, and thus led 
directly to a n'birth of commerce and the revival of cities. The first mei- 
chant colonies were established in the stittled areas of northern Italy, in 
Provenc e, and in the bourns of the Flc*mish region. As the old walled cities 
c-onid not eontain tlu' nc’jw populations, the* late arrivals were forced to set¬ 
tle in a surrounding protected area c*alled uouveati-hourfi or faubourgs 
meaning onter-fortrc\ss. Hie inhabitants of these environs were known 
from the el('V(*nth eenturv on as the bourgeois or the bourgeoisie. This 
new' c'lass of free citizens, eonseious of a stake* in the community, gained lor 
th(’mselves sp(*eial laws, challengc*d the authority of rulers in numerous 
instances, and bv reinstating a limited monev (*-c*on()inv ihrc^atened the fun¬ 
damental stabililv of an agrarian society ba.scd on subsistence production. 
Henri Pireniu* thus dc*scribes these new citizens: 

Body aiicl soul, they [the liourgeoisH'l belong(*d to their little local patriCy 
and with them tluTc reappearc'cl, for tlie first time, since antiquity, in the 
hi.storv of Europe, a ei\ ie sentinu'nl. Each hiirgc'ss was obliged, and knew 
that he was obliged, to tak(? part in tlu* defence* of the city: to take up arms 
lor it, to give his life to it. The knights of Erederiek Barbarossa were 
astounded to find that the shopkeepers and merchants of the Lombard cities 
were able to hold their own against thorn. In that campaign there were 
examples of civic \’irtiie w'liich remind one of ancu'iit Cheec'e.''" 

Thc‘ stratification of Europc*an socic'ty, to last until the end of the ancicn 
rc<j^in}(\ was completed with the reconstitution of the city and the enic*!- 
gcncc of th(» bourgc'oisic. Clergy, nobles, and bonrgc*oisie had become* tlie 
triumvirate clorninafing tJie cultural, t*coiioinic’, and political life of the age. 

The rebirth of (he city was of cxlrciiK* importance to the process of 
ainalgainatioii within tlu* feudal .sy.stem. TIk* dynasties fonnded during 
medieval times had never been acknowlcdg(*d as the ruling bouses in 
(HTinany, France, Sjrain, or Portugal. Now, siipport(*d by the powerful 
burgh(*r class of (Ik* cities, the kings, one bv one, broke tlie powc'r of the 
baronial groups under ihein and b(*cajnc inonarchs of emerging national 
communities. For a time, they were still depenck*nt on the miglit of their 
retainers, the loyally of important barons, and, particailarly, the financial 
support of the city dwcdlers. Tlu^ new order, however, soon provided them 
with the* symbols and philosophy of authority. 

The revival of trade, in contributing to the development of integrated 
political communities, also led to the progre.ssivc abandonment of feudal¬ 
ism and to the* gradual emergence of the modern order. The burgher 
classes began maijufactiiring and developed the medieval guilds. The 
Hanseatic cities of Germany joined with the Italian city-states in originat¬ 
ing a more extensive commerce. All of these changes had a direct effect 
on the development of international law and on the beginnings of modern 
diplomacy. On the one hand, codes of maritime law, such as the Consolato 
del Mare, were formulated; and, on the other hand, the Italian trading 

Henri Pirenne, A History of Europe (Norton, 1939), p. 223. Published outside 
the I'. S. by Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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cities found it necessary to establish consular offices to protect their citi¬ 
zens engaged in coiniiKTce. As trade grew between Venice, Genoa, Milan, 
Pisa, and other points in Italy and Europe, elaborate rules were worked 
out to faeililate its conduct. Gradually, the exchange of consular officers, 
begun on a temporary basis, became a common practice. Gradually, too, 
tlie temporary cluiracler of consular appointments gave way to the crea¬ 
tion of permanent posts whose officers looked after the interests of their 
rulers. In 1455 Milan established such an embassy in Genoa, a jnecedent 
soon followed by otluT citit^s. Permanent diplomatic missions, however, 
did not b(*eome tht* normal j)raetiee between states until the seventeenth 
century. 

Even though tlu* rules of trade were reduced to writing, and ambassa¬ 
dors, lcgat(\s, and consular officcT': wore siip])osed to abide bv the rules, 
diplomatic intercourse in those earK \ears soon became identified with 
trickery and underhanded dealing. The representative abroad became the 
personal agent of his ruler, with his success or failure measured by his 
ability to magnify the glory and prestige of his sovereign. 4'hus intrigue, 
dominating inter-city and international relations, l)ecame characteristic of 
tlu‘ p(‘riod. The next stc^p involved the rationalization of ])olitical processes 
and the building of a legalistic foundation, with sanctions and terminology, 
to justily the new ovdeu The theorists were soon busy. 


THE GENESIS OF THE MODERN STATE SYSTEM 

Bv the dawTi of the sixteenth ciMitnry it had become apparent that Eu¬ 
rope was on the threshold of a ik'w age. The Renaissance had recalled 
men to an interest in learning and to esteem for the personality of the indi¬ 
vidual. Feudalism was on its way out. N(*w forms of government were 
in the making; a new econonn . based on trade and domestic manufactures, 
was emerging; and the city was gaining a new importance in the economic 
and social life of people in many parts of th(^ continent. Advemturous navi¬ 
gators had reached India by way of tlie southern tip of Africa and had 
crossed the Atlantic to the New World. Tlie national state had already 
arrived in England, France, and Spain, but there was, as yet, hardly a 
.system of national states. That w^as to be achieved in another century and 
a half; and it is this interim period that wc mu.st now review. 

Machiavelli (1469-1527). The greatest analyst of lh(? changing order 
was Niccolo Machiavelli, born May 3, 1469, in Florence. In a sense, he 
was the first political scientist of the modern period, for, with cold realism, 
he presented the first clear statement of the princ'iples that had come to 
govern the conduct of states. Carefully eschewing reliance on ethics, he 
stated that political expediency, and that alone, should dictate the acts 
of a ruler. In defining the activities of a prince and the power relations 
of one prince to another, he implied the existence of the state as we know 
it, and he placed its action beyond good or evil. But Machiavelli s phi- 
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losophy was not so much concerned with the justification of a state s power 
as with the techniques of securing and retaining power. The Reformation 
had not yet transformed the relationships between the papacy and continen¬ 
tal princes to tlic point wIktc temporal rulers could openly renounce 
nominal subservience to papal edicts. In other words, the position of tlu' 
pope was still such that kings dared not talk freely about the fullness ol 
their power. The doctrine of sovereignty had to await a later generation, 
but the fact of power — as opposed to its theoretical justification — was an¬ 
other matter. The period just before the .settlement of Westphalia was one 
in which monarchs used rutliless force and unscrupulous diplomacy to gain 
power for themselves and for the lands which th(‘\' ruled. 

The Rise of Nationalism. Before political theorists had completed the 
formulation of doctriiu's to justify the national state, the state itsell had 
taken form. Although the pattern varied, everywhere* the elements were* 
much the same: a strong monarch, increased royal revemu*s, a conscious¬ 
ness of common interests, and the emergence of svmbols of unitv in the 
form of language, literature, folk lore, heroes, flags, and ruling families. 

We think of England as the first national state, and wc* u.siially explain 
her precedence in terms of her insularity. Cut off from the rest of Europe, 
she had greater fn'cdom from maraiidiiig armies and from papal control, 
and more time and opportunity for the pursuits of peace. Without the 
necessity or excuse for huge standing armies, her king was brought more 
quickly to the recognition of the rule of law. Partially relieved from royal 
caprice in taxation and other financial levies, certain classes develop(*d an 
economic .stake in the national well-being. Patrioti.sm grew, the .symbols 
of unity were added, and England had become a national .state, perhaps 
by the time of Henry 11 (115^1189), certainly bv the time of Edward HI 
(1327-1377). 

The process was slower in France, largely because revolting lords or 
barons could usually recruit outside support. Nevertheless, stimulated by 
patriotism aroused by frequent wars with England and by the energies of 
a succession of long-lived kings, Frenchmen slowly developed a devotion 
to country and the realization of a common destiny, added the symbols of 
unity, such as memories of the glorious Joan of Arc, and made of France 
a national state. As a result of their defeat in the Hundred Years’ War 
(1337-1453), the English were expelled from all their former pos.sessions 
in France, except the port of Calais. Louis XI (1461-1483) rounded out 
the national territory of France, reduced the power of the nobles, and 
otherwise strengthened the central government and consolidated his do¬ 
mains, and gave the French a feeling of national pride and consciousness 
such as they had never before experiencc^d. By the latter part of the fif¬ 
teenth century, therefore, France was a true nation-state. 

The rise of Spanish nationalism owed a great deal to the Moors. The.se 
Mohammedan people had conquered the Spani.sh peninsula in the early 
eighth century, leaving the Christian Spaniards in possession of only iso¬ 
lated mountain areas. Starting from these bases, the Spaniards began a 
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war of expulsion against tlu; ‘infidels” that lasted nearly seven hundred 
years and that profoundly affected Spanish character. With the union of 
the two strongest Christian kingdoms ~ Aragon and Castile - by the mar¬ 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the c;oncjuest of the last Moorish 
stronghold — the city of C^ranada — Spain, by 1492, had arrived at a stage 
whcjre we may say she was a national state. Nationalism came later to all 
other European states, in some instances jniicli latcT. This process is de¬ 
scribed briefly lat(T in tliis and in tlu^ following chapters. 

The Reformation. The d<*velopineiit of thc^ Italian citv-states and their 
commercial and political ways of liti* have already been recounted. I'he 
sharp practices in this eiittliroat petty .state system, so ably recorded by 
Machiavelli, next invach'd the Chnich. Its dc'gradation progre^ssed as the 
popes began to compete witli t(M pouil princes for worldly power. The 
forces of revolt against a worldly mlndc^d (Church grew in strength until 
they awaited only leadership. In October, 1517, the. leader appeared. 
When Martin Luther posted his ninet\--five theses upon the door of the 
chapel at Wittenbiirg, he unleashed pemt-up forc‘t\s that soon filled him with 
apprehension. The occurrences in the dc‘eaile following ltd him to certain 
philosophical decisions which profoundly influenced the growth c^f modern 
states. Beginning without any intention of challenging the supremacy of 
the papacy, he had sojght to reform the Church structure from witliin. 
Attempts by the hierareliy to discipline him forced him into a more radical 
position, and in his Address to the German Nohilitij he challenged the very 
foundations of the Church, particularly the doctrine of papal infallibility 
and the papal assumption of temporal power, and urged German princes 
and knights to take inattcTs into their own hands. Wlien spreading violence 
frightened him into an appeal to the nobility to control the pt*asants, Luther 
rationalized his position as a champion of authority and declared that secu¬ 
lar authority was sanctioned by God. 

Step by step, decade by decade, the uprising instigated bv liUther gained 
power and momentum. It became more and more a political rebellion, less 
and less a theological revolt. It further weakened the Holv Roman Empire, 
aiding the multiplication of independent national states and setting fires 
that were to consume the framework of feudal society in tlie grand confla¬ 
gration known as the Thirty Year.s^ War (1618-1648). 

This politico-religious revolt against the universality of the Clnirch, how¬ 
ever, was guided by thinking rooted firmly in the status quo and only 
slightly influenced by ideas unleashed by the Renaissance. As feudal 
society was essentially anarchic, so was Protestantism. Luther, Mclanch- 
thon, Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox agreed that moral law was superior to 
secular law, and that it was the duty of sovereigns to obey the higher law. 
If the individual differed with his prince in the interpretation of the moral 
law, one way out was to absolve the subject from allegiance to the prince. 
But strong Protestant rulers were the only hope for permanent success 
against the Church. So the religious leaders of Protestantism, for practical 
reasons, acquiesced in the absolutism of the princes who championed their 
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cause. Catholic princes likewise resorted to the most arbitrary rule to 
bolster the Counter-Reformation - the movement to rid the Catholic 
Church of its abuses, check Protestantism, and reestablish Catholic author¬ 
ity. The Reformation thus accelerated the building of national states un¬ 
der absolute monarchs. Tlie resulting controversies between aggressive 
rulers over territorial, dynastic, and religious dillercnces furnished the 
causes for the Thirty Years’ War, a notable landmark in the evolution of 
the nation-state .system. 

New Philosophies of the State. Machiavelli had outlined the techniques 
of the new order, but it fell to others to provide the ethical justification — 
to Jean Rodin (1530-1596), for example, with his precise definition of sov¬ 
ereignty. This French lawyer, wlio.se lieptihlic appeared in 1576, was in¬ 
tent upon establishing the supreme power of the monarch as against the 
Church and upon keeping private property inviolate. He; held that sov¬ 
ereignty, whether it resided in a king, in an aristocracy, or in the peoph* as 
a whole, was indivisible, above the law, and subject only to the limitations 
of nature and of God. Assuming that monarchy is the best form of gov¬ 
ernment, the king must then have absolute poweir ovt'r the citizens or sub¬ 
jects, whom Rodin defined as those owing allegiance to the sovereign 
authority. At the same time, however, the needs of the rising bourgeoisie 
caused Rodin to restrict the king in his freedom of action in the vital tax 
function, holding that in this he was to be restrained by an assembly of the 
powerful. Rut, if sovereignty cannot be divided, and if the king himself 
makes all the laws, how could re.straiut of the king be reconciled with his 
sovereign power? If one puts aside the difficulties of consistency, Rodin 
was significant not only for his definition of sovereignty and his protection 
of a middle class headed toward eventual democracy but also for his con¬ 
tribution to religious toleration. His objective, however, was not so much 
toleration itself as it was the protection of the state against divisive sec¬ 
tarian warfare. 

The decline of the religious sanctions of the state left a need for .substi¬ 
tutes. These were provided by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645). His natural law 
approach was essentially an appeal to man’s rationality, since it denied 
Providence the power to change natural law, just as “God cannot cause 
that two times two .should not make four.” Here, for the first time since 
the beginning of the feudal period, appeared the belief that man himself 
was the end of society. The middle class interests of the period were ris¬ 
ing to pre-eminence, carrying with them pressures for the grant of more 
economic freedom to individuals and for the regularization of affairs 
among states so that commercial relations might be conducted more profit¬ 
ably. Grotius gave philosophical support to these emerging interests. 
Grotius cannot be discussed, moreover, without passing reference to his 
greatness as “the Father of International Law”; his fame as the author of 
De Jure Belli ac Pads (On the Law of War and Peace) is enduring.** He 

*®3 vols. (Amsteidam, 1625). Grotius is discussed in the chapter on “Interna¬ 
tional Law.” 
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followed Bodin in defining sovcTeignty, but hedged a bit in his agreement 
by speculating on the possibility of divided or limited sovereignty. This 
he held to be possibki since the community was sovereign by virtue of the 
social compact binding the people together. If the people were sovereign, 
they could exercise tlunr sovereignty through responsible magistrates, or 
yield it to a king or a prince. He further argued that it could be granted 
conditionally, or uncoFulilionally, divido'd or whole*. With this Bodin could 
never have agre^ed. Both Carotins and Bodin, each with his own theory, 
gave support to the growing ucc(‘plance of the state as the highest form 
of political intc'gration. 

Thomas Hobbes (15SS-1679), writing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century and thus iiiduenced by the Cromwellian revolution in England, 
undertook to di*fend and justify the * is‘itution of monarchy, already begin¬ 
ning to slip. He is in a sense the connecting link between the age of the 
autocrats and the triumph of the middle classes. To the sovereign he gave 
justification for absolute rule; but he held that competition wjs natural 
and that restraints should be as tew as possible, lie recognized man’s “in¬ 
nate ’ desire for S(df-gratification and improvement, but he did not btdieve 
in the right of revolution. His significance in the development ol the theory 
of the state lies in the support he gave to the idea of a strong state and 
an absolute governinenh not necessarily but preferably a monarchy. 1'he 
state was to him “tlu? great Leviathan, a giant made up of men, in which 
there must be absolute unity and all-comprehensive power.” 

John Lock(? (1632-1704) n'jected much of the political thinking of 
Ih)bbes. Although, like Hobbes, he believed in the right of the state to 
preserve itself and to maintain internal order, he had no sympathy with 
absolutism. Instead, he held that the power of a state was vested in the 
community as a whole, and that it should be exercised by majority rule. 
He viewed the legislature, not the (executive, as the supreme organ of 
government, but even it must be subject to the will of thc^ majority. By no 
means a radical, Locke became the philosopher of democracy. His influ¬ 
ence was strongly felt in the United Stat(\s, where the drafters of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence? and the (Constitution drew heavily from him. He 
exerted great influence on the development of the state system, for he gave 
impetus to the id('a that states should express the will of the people and 
devote themselves to the defense and advancement of the people’s interests. 
When this change eventually took place, it altered both domestic and for- 
eign policy. 

Mercantilism. The extension of commerce, the growth of a laboring class 
divorced from the land, and the influx of precious metals from the New 
World were all factors hastening the end of the feudal concept of class 
service. At the same time, they were steps toward the emancipation of 
the individual and the fixing of both the need and the means for strong 
central authority. More plentiful gold and silver made possible a much- 

Raymond G. Gettell, History of Political Thought (Appleton-Century, 1924), 

p. 218. 
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needed expansion in the volume of money. It now became practicable to 
produce surpluses and thus specialization became more common and tra e 
was made easier. Land ceased to be the only measure of wealth and the 
only badge of social status; commercial wealth facilitated the narrowing 
of the social and political gaps sSeparating rulers, nobles, the clergy, and 
the bourgeoisie. 

Manufacturing was still in that relatively elementary stage called the do¬ 
mestic system.” Rising consumer demancls could no longer be supplied by 
local industry, but only by the development of sources throughout the 
known world. The monarch seized upon this growing trade as a means 
of accumulating the treasure necessar}' for maintaining his own power 
and for insuring himself against otherwise uncertain tax coIU'ctions. The 
well-known tlu'ory of mercantilism was essentially a program lor the main¬ 
tenance of a surplus of exports over imports, so that a balance had to be 
paid in precious metals. It must be understood as one of the means by 
which the monarch maintained himself in power, not as one that put him 
there. 

The Peace of Westphalia. With the Thirty Years' War and th(' Peace of 
Westphalia a notable landmark was reached in the history of the nation¬ 
state system. The war resulted from the Protestant-Catholic schism begun 
by the Protestant Reformation and promoted by the (Jatholic Counter- 
Reformation. In addition to its religious asp(*cts, the war involved dynas¬ 
tic rivalries of the Mapsburgs and the Bourbons as well as certain issues 
among German princes. The struggle established no dominant religious 
group, but it did result in a mutual toleration which has lasted, more or 
less, until the present time. In spite of enormous destruction, the appearance 
of wandering bands of refugees, the wrecking of the universal Church, and 
the fragmentation of Europe into well-defined nation-states, the resulting 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) paved the way for a semblance of European 
stability. 

The settlement at Westphalia may be said to have formalized the nation¬ 
state system through its recognition that the Empire no longer commanded 
the allegiance of its parts and that the pope could not everywhere main¬ 
tain his authority even in spiritual matters. Henceforth, German princes 
were to rule as they saw fit, and they were to be free to choose Calvinism, 
Lutheranism, or Roman Catholicism. Holland and Switzerland were rec¬ 
ognized as independent republics. The enlargement of Brandenburg be¬ 
gan an expansion that produced the Kingdom of Prussia and, eventually; 
the German Empire. France and Sweden were also given additional terri¬ 
tory. One historian summarizes the results of the Peace of Westphalia as 
follows: “By 1648 the state system was fully established in Europe. The 
Empire was an empty shell. The claim of the pope to temporal sovereignty 
in Europe was, as an effective force, a thing of the past.” Henceforth, 
the states of Europe were “on their own.” 

Warren O. Ault, Europe in Modem Times (Heath, 1946), p. 110. 
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As of 1648, the roll of European states read something like this^; Eng¬ 
land, France, Spain, and Sweden were the great powers. England had not 
been a parly to Ihe Thirt>' Years’ War and was largely imaflected by it; 
France was about to enter a period of continental dominance; Spain was 
be^ginning a long period of decline; Sweden, in control of the Baltic area, 
was only momentarily a first-rate militar)' power. Russia had not yet 
emerged as a strong state. Poland, large and populous, was too poorly 
governed to count for much in international politics. Italy, a conglomera¬ 
tion of petty states, was only a geograjdiical expression. The Ottoman 
Empire, important for strategic rather than military reasons, had exha\isled 
its expansive force and was soon to decay. Germany, nominally unified 
as part of the Holy Roman Empire, was actually disunited, although some 
of the larger states — Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Saxony — wielded consid¬ 
erable influence. The emperor was also ruler of the Hapsburg dominions, 
but he never succeeded in making a nation of them. lh(' most important 
of these were Austria, Spain, and the Spanish Netherlands. The independ¬ 
ent small powers were Denmark (which then included Norway), Holland, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. 


THE STATE SYSTEM FROM WESTPHALIA TO WORLD WAR I 

While it is true tliat the state system that came into being at Westphalia 
still remains unchanged in its basic pattern — which is simply the concur¬ 
rent existence of many “sovereign” states in one world — it is also true 
that the passing of time has brought many developments which have 
affected the system. These include the rise of representative government, 
the Industrial Revolution, population changes, the growth of international 
law, the evolution of diplomatic procedures, the increase in the economic 
interdependence of states, the setting up of schemes for the peaceful set¬ 
tlement of disputes, and many others. All these will be discussed else¬ 
where. Here, to bring our account of the state system down to World 
War I, we shall briefly note the course of balance of power politics and 
the appearanc*e of new states. 

Westphalia to Utrecht. The international reflations of the years between 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 and the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 were 
dominated by the ambitions of Louis XIV (I643-I7I5) to establish French 
hegemony on the continent of Europe and by the rivalries of Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, Holland, and Spain for colonial supremacy in the Western 
Hemisphere. Britain provided the chief link between the two areas of con¬ 
flict, for she joined with continental states to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe and so reduce the capacity of France for fighting on the 
seas and overseas. 

Louis XIV possessed a magnificent army and a consuming urge to use 
it. Moreover, Colbert, put at the head of the French treasury in 1661, pro¬ 
duced a surplus by eliminating corruption and instituting a system of strict 
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accounting. Having the (\ss(*n(ials of men, will, and inonev, Louis entered 
!ipon a cancer ol concjiiest. In 1007 he invaded the Spanish Netherlands; 
wlien c()iifront(‘d by an alliance Brilain, Holland, and Sweden, he called 
oil the war, but not without some territorial gains. Five years later he 
marched into the Netherlands: this time he had taken care to sidetrack 
Sw(‘den by diplomacy and C'harl(\s II of England bv bribery. He was 
stopped wluMi domestic prc'ssures lorced Charl(\s to change sides, and 
Spain and a immber of CTcrman pririC(\s also joined the nnlcli, but again 
Louis picked up some loot. \Vli(*n lu' invaded the Cicrinan Palatinate in 
1688, he was without a fri(‘nd in Elurope; and the coalition against him, 
organized and led by William ol Orange, who in 1689 became king of 
EiUgland, hc^ld him to no gains. In 1700 he tried to unilv the sway of the 
Bourbons ovt^r France and Spain. ' h* reconstituted coalition, now called 
the (hand Alliance, h(*ad('d by Britain and Austria, again stopped him, 
but onl\ alter a gigantic struggle, the War of the Spanish Succession, 
1701-1713. The pow('rs of Enropt' had repcat(*dly shown that they could 
combine to forestall military domination by Franc e — that is, to preserve 
the balance of powcT. OvcTseas, Britain and France began a struggle for 
colonial supremacy tliat was not decided until long after Utrecht. Holland 
and Spain took minor roles, lioj)ing only to retain the empires they liad 
established. 

The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 closed the War of Spanish S\iccession 
and ended Louis Xl\"\s rc'stless dream of the concjiiest of Europe. Lc Grand 
Mouarque was sevcMily-five, witli but two years to live. By dint of extraor- 
dinary^ exertions, he had managed to keep Europe in war, to antagonize 
all his neighbors, to impoverish France, and to ignore the welfare' of the* 
Frc’iich pc'ople. Yet, France did not lose c'verything at Utrc'cht; she man¬ 
aged to kc'cp a Bourbon on the throne of Spain, but .she was lorced to 
pledge that France and Spain should iK'vt'i* be united. She lost Nova Sco¬ 
tia to Britain. Austria was given Naplt's, Sardinia, Milan, and the Spanish 
Netherlands; and Britain won (h’braltar and Minorca from Spain, as well 
as certain trading rights. The Treaty of Utrecht contained other provisions 
affecting the emergence of the modern state system. It gave further im¬ 
petus to tlu* unification of Prussia, wliicli later became the pivot of tlie 
European balance, and it made clear that Swc'den, Russia, and Poland 
could no longc'i* resolve issues in tlie East without involving the West. In 
fact, it is not too much to say that after Utrecht no European state could 
act without reckoning with the others. 

Utrecht to Vienna. The balance of power set up at Utrecht was re¬ 
peatedly imperiled during the next hundred years, but it was not destroyed. 
No state was able to establish pe;rmancnt hegemony over Europe. By 1733 
France had recovered enough to fight the War of the Polish Succession by 
which she forced the Ilapsburgs to cede the Duchy of Lorraine. After five, 
years of peace she undertook to partition Austria, only to be thwarted by 
the courage of Maria Theresa in the War of the Austrian Succession, 1740- 
1748. The primacy of France and Austria, which permitted or forced them 
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to clash wliencver a continental issue arose, was disturbed by the devel¬ 
opment by Prussia of a powerful military machine, hearing Frederick the 
Great (1740-1786) and his fine army, France (juickly reversed her tactics 
and concluded an alliance with Austria. 

Russia, likewise becoming alarmed by Frederick, also joined the coali¬ 
tion against Prussia. Whereupon, seeing in these alliances an increase in 
French strength, England quickly jum])ed on th(' scales to counterbalance 
the combination against Prussia. In 1756 the Seven Years’ War was begun 
when Frederick invaded Saxony. Only the defection of Russia gave him 
victory, as he was consideraldy outnumberc'd by the forces arrayed against 
him. Though exhausted and faced with the task of restoring his devastated 
land, Frederick still possessed an army which was among the best in Eu¬ 
rope. His ally, Britain, won a cleaner victory in North America, virtually 
eliminating I'rance from I he New World. 

The defeat of Austria, France, and Spain in the Seven Years’ War, to¬ 
gether with the exhaustion of Prussia, left no state ])owerful enough to 
dominate Europe; the balance of power had be(*n restored. The next 
threat was precipitated by the hYench Revolution, which, in itself, was an 
internal convulsion brought on by the demands of the rising bourgeoisie 
left unanswered by a reactionary monarchv. When the revolutionists 
sought to carry the new gospel of liberalism to the rest of Europe, they 
touched off a conflagration that was to last for twenty-three years. The 
war was several years old when the “Little Corporal” strode upon the scene, 
asserted his mastery of France, and set out upon the conejuest of Europe. 
As Professor Carlton J. Hayes has said, “Yoked with the history of Europe 
from 1799 to 1814 was the history of France, and the history of France with 
the biogra])hy of Napoleon Bonaparte.”"* At the pinnacle of his power, 
Napoleon held the continent in tribute, and Russia was his ally. For a 
time, Britain foiight alone. Then, as “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” de¬ 
teriorated into aggressive French nationalism, vigorous rival nationalisms 
sprang up under the heel of Napoleon’s conquering armies. In Russia, 
the new nationalism led to a break with Napoleon and to membership in 
a new alliance to stop the French aggressions. British naval supremacy, 
“General Winter” in Russia, and the combined might of Britain, Russia, 
Austria, and Sweden finally brought the defeat of the Corsican adventurer 
and the end of the most formidable of all French attempts at the conquest 
of Elurope. 

Since the period from Westphalia to the rise of Napoleon had been re¬ 
garded as one of relative peace and stability, it is not surprising that the 
representatives of the nations meeting at Vienna in 1815 looked to the past 
for guidance in making the new settlement. Their primary concern was 
the restoration of tranquility and order; this the Congress sought to do by 
re-establishing the old system. It decreed that eight states should be ac¬ 
corded diplomatic recognition as first rate powers — Great Britain, Russia, 
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Austria, Prussia, Fraiict^, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain, the last thiee as a 
gesture to tradition. The delibcTations were dominated by four states — 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. At the opening ol the Congress, 
France had ludd tlu^ position of a vanquished nation, but bv the sheer 
brilliance of lalleyrands diplomacy she emerged as a major power with 
considerable infhu'nce in eontiiu'ntal Europe. To protect the continent 
against new venturi^s in Fvene\\ \\npevia\\s\n the Congress erected a cordon 
sanitaire between France and her neighbors; and to restore the balance of 
the state systtmi it invoked the prineij)les of compensation and “legiti¬ 
macy,” usually ascribed to Prinet' Metternieh of Austria. 

B(‘tween Utrecht and Vienna one old European state had passed from 
the scene and a new state had appeared in the* Western llemispluTe: 
Poland had been dividend and ah/^abed bv Prussia, Russia, and Austria; 
and the United Stat(\s had been horn of the American Rcwoliitioii, 1775- 
1783. England, Prussia, Russia, Austria, and France remained as major 
powers; while Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Sw'eden had definitely become 
lesser powers. 

Vienna to World War I. The rears between 1815 and 1914, sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as the period of the Pax Rrilannica, were disturbed only twice 
by major conflicts in winch the status of great powers was involved. In 
the first of these, the Crimean War (1854-1856), the Russian threat to 
dominate Constantinople and th(' Straits was bloc*ked by Britain and 
France. Troops from the ambitious Kingdom of Sardinia joined the west¬ 
ern states in the Oimean campaign. The second, the Eranco-Prussian 
War (1870-1871), did not immediately disturb the ov'er-all balance of 
power in the European system, but it did mark the displacement of France 
by a unified Germany as the leading power on the c*ontinent. 

The rise of Germany was due to Prince Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) 
who welded the .states of the German Confederation into the German Em¬ 
pire through a policy of “blood and iron.” With Austrian aid, he took 
Schle.swig-Holstein from Denmark in 1864, and thei* made the prize a 
subject for argument between the victors. Tlie resulting Seven Weeks’ 
War in 1866 deprived Austria not only of her share of the Danish spoils 
but also of the leadership of the German Confederation. Finallv, as a re¬ 
sult of the war with France the .southern German provinces joint'd Prussia, 
and on January 18, 1871, the German Empire was proclaimed at Versailles. 

Operating somewhat differently. Count Emilio B. di Cavour (1810-1861) 
performed the same services for Italy. The Kingdom of Sardinia took the 
leadership of the peninsula, and after an alliance with Napoleon 111 during 
the fifties succeeded in drawing Austria into battle in 1859. The annexa¬ 
tion of IjOmbardy, followed by revolution in central Italy and Gnisseppe 
Garibaldis (1807-1882) filibustering in Naples and Sicily, provided the 
territory for the new state of Italy, proclaimed in 1861, with Victor Em¬ 
manuel of Sardinia-Piedmont as king. During the Franco-Pnissian War, 
Rome itself was occupied by the forces of the new Italy when the French 
troops were withdrawn. Italy was now complete except for Italia Irredenta 
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— land which the Italians regarded as rightfully theirs but held by Austria 
and France. Thus the decline in the power of France and Austria, plus the 
shrewd diplomacy of Bismarck and Cavour, led to the addition of two new 
major states to the European system. 

In the Balkans, the decline in Turkish strength permitted realization of 
the dreams of independence -among Slavs in ibc nvnctcentli and early twen¬ 
tieth centuries. Greece, Montenegro, Bumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, and finally, 
Albania, became the sovereignties w'hich were to make nationalism in the 
Balkans a constant threat to the peace of Europe and to the conflicting 
designs of the great powers. 

Overseas, a group of new states joined the United States of America in 
the Western Hemisphere. The removal of Ferdinand Vll from the throne 
of Spain by Napoleon furnished the occasion for the assumption of sov¬ 
ereign power by some of Spain^s American colonies, a course eventually 
followed by all the rest. Brazil declared her independence of Portugal in 
1822, with the son of the Portuguese king as emperor; the monarchy re¬ 
mained until 1S89, w hen a republican form of government was established. 
During these years the United States of America was growing steadily. By 
the sixties, she had population and resources sufficient to wage one of the 
most colossal wars of the century. Certainly an important powder by the end 
of the Civil War, she was recognized as one of tlic major world powers 
after the Spanish-Ainerican War in 1898. 

In the Far East, Japan emerged from feudalism in 1867-1868 with the 
overthrow of the Shogun. Copying the techniques of the Western world, 
she was able to avoid the imperialistic thrusts of the European powers and 
to build a strong nation-state. As a result of her victory over China in 
1894-1895, her alliance with Cireat Britain in 1902, and particularly her 
defeat of Russia in 1904—1905, she was admitted to equality with the major 
powers. 

By the outbreak of war in 1914, then, there were eight major powers, all 
but two located on the continent of Europe. Their power interests were 
varied. Germany, Austria, and Italy had combined in the Triple Alliance 
(1882), born of German desire to maintain the status quo of 1871, Austrian 
fear of Russia, and Italian displeasure with French imperialistic policy in 
northern Africa. Italian designs on Austrian sovereignty over parts of un¬ 
redeemed Italy, however, made her susceptible to counter offers, and at 
best an unreliable member of the combination. Great Britain, France, and 
Russia had teamed together in the Triple Entente (1907), a product of 
French desire for both revenge and security against Germany, English fear 
of a rapidly growing industrial Germany, and Russian designs in the Bal¬ 
kans. The United States, untested in world combat, was a potential coun¬ 
terweight to any undue tipping of the scales by a strong continental com¬ 
bine. Consequently, Britain worked to find an opening in the wall of 
isolationism of the United States in world affairs. She had achieved limited 
success by 1900; but she had won greater success with Japan by 1902 
when she concluded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, aimed at the mainte* 
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nance of stability in the Far East. Thereafter, Japan carefully watched the 
moves of the jjreat })()wers. Willing to expand in any direction, but sensing 
the greatest potentialities in Manchuria, she adjusted her policies to those 
of warring Europium states to achieve regional gains in the Far East. She 
gave little thought to the balance of power in Europe. 


THE PATTERN OF THE STATE SYSTEM 

In 1914, the year of the outbreak of World War I, the nation-state system 
appeared to be firmly established as tlie pattern of international life. The 
faet that the number of states was subject to change did not in itself alter 
the basic design, which was not a matter of th(^ existence of certain states 
or of a particular number of stales, but of the existences of a large number 
of states, including some of pre-eminent inilitary power, all subject to the 
drive of their special interests and c^notions, all subscribing to the theory 
of sovereignty, and all impelled to develop national power as the instru¬ 
ment of their national policies. Such is the state system, and since nations 
tend to coincide with states it is the nation-state or national state svstern. 

We have already spoken of the three “corollaries'’ of the state system: 
the doctrine of nationa^’sm, the concc'pt of sovereignty, and the principle 
of national power. Nationalism is peculiar to the nation-state system; it did 
not exist in the city-state, in the Roman Empire, or in the medieval state. 
While it began to emerge during tlie period of autocratic rule, it became a 
mighty force only when the rising middle classes had gained power enough 
within tile state to put the imprint of their interests on national policy. 
Self-interest added to patriotism produced a vitalizing conviction that only 
through unity could there be hope for individual security in a world in 
which other states were also making it their business to defend and expand 
their special interests. Similarly, the theory of sovereignty, formulated in 
the sixteenth century, grew out of the need for “legalizing” the actions of 
states as they sought to advance their distinctive interests. Even the use of 
sovereignty to rebuff the temporal aspirations of the pope sprang from 
more than theological differences; it was very much an effort to fend off 
papal taxes and other exactions and to keep the gold at home. Sovereignty 
could be used to give validity to taxation and economic controls within the 
state; but when interpreted as “popular sovereignty” it could also be used 
to thwart controls and establish laissez-faire for the benefit of rising en¬ 
trepreneurs. It could be used to give legal justification to national policies 
aimed at defending the state from economic or military aggression from 
the outside or even at undertaking aggressive action against other states. 
Thus, sovereignty, like nationalism, grew up with the nation-state system, 
and is, in fact, an inseparable part of it. The principle or rule that states 
must assiduously cultivate their national power follows inevitably from the 
drive of nationalism and from the responsibilities and omnipotence implied 
by sovereignty. He who lives in a jungle must look to his weapons. 
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In surnmarv, we liave seen that the nation-state system came into being 
during the transition from medieval to modern times, that it took definite 
form after tlie Peace of Westphalia, and that it has been the dominant pat¬ 
tern of international life during most of modern history. We have here 
traced its development up to the beginning of World War I. Since then, 
as we shall note in later chapters, great changes have occurred. The system 
has become a world-wide one. Europe is still its center in a qualified sense, 
but none of the three most powerful states of today is a wholly European 
power. Instead of six or eight great powers with continental or regional 
interests, there are now two or three super-powers with universal interests. 
It may be argued that these changes have elfected a fnndainental alteration 
in the nature of tlu' state system itself; but it seems more' accurate to say 
that its basic character remains unchanged and that two world wars have 
only given tragic proof of its continued inadequacy to provide assurance 
for the security and wc'll-being of any nation, even the most powerful. The 
great (piestion in international relations today is whetlier the system can 
be adapted to meet the new imperatives of the present age. Here we have 
a theme that should help to guide us through our study of the difficult 
problems which have always characterized international relations. 
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Chapter 2 


Nationalism and Souereignty 


One of the greatest of all ohstaclrs which have in the pasi impeded 
human progress and afforded breeding grimnds for dictators, has hern 
extreme nationalism. All will agree that nationalism and its spirit arc 
essential to the healthy and normal political and economic life of a 
people, hut when policies of nationalism , . . are carried to such ex¬ 
tremes as to exclude and prevent necessary policies of international 
cooperation, they hccome. dangerous and deadly, JSIationalism, run riot 
hcticcen the last war and this war, defeated all attempts to carry out 
indispensable measures of international economic and political action; 
encouraged and facilitated the rise of dictators; and drove the world 
straight toward the present war. — C^ohdicll Hull, 1942.* 

Now that we have described the national state and the state* system, we 
must next examine what we have called the corollaries of the state system 
— the doctrine of nationalism, the concept of sovereignty, and the principle 
of national power. To the first two of these we shall devote the present 
chapter, with national power reserved for the following chapter. 

The terms “nationalism” and “sovereignty” are used with such a variety 
of meanings that no precise definitioiis are possible. Both have inspired 
considerable literature and prompted a great deal more. That they have 
done so is understandable, for nationalism is certainly the most powerful 
force in world politics today, as the most casual observer of the contempo¬ 
rary scene should realize; and the influence of sovereignty, while less ob¬ 
vious, is equally pervasive. Both have been used for high and constructive 
purposes; and both have been exploited for selfish and destructive ends. 
Both have been denounced as major obstacles in man s progress toward a 

^International Conciliation, No. 382 (Sept., 1942), pp. 390-391. 
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peaceful world ci^miuunity; yet both liavc been vigorously defended and — 
what is more — glorified and encouraged. Both must be understood before 
we proceed f\irther in our study of the principles and practices of inter¬ 
national relations. 


NATIONALISM 

All students of international polities recognize the dynamic role of na¬ 
tionalism. OiK' particularly good statement of its importance is that by 
Walter R. Sharp and Grayson Kirk: “For students of international politics, 
an understanding of nationalism i* as indispensable as the possession of a 
master key to a person seeking to i* >tc r all the rooms in a building. Indeed, 
the tola] l)eha\'ior of tlu^ state' system in our day may largely be explained 
in terms of national hopes, national fears, national ambitions, and national 
conUicts.” “ If nationalism is unmentioiied in any serious discussion of the 
international jnobleins of our times, it is because its significance is as¬ 
sumed. As Carlton J. H. Ilayt's says; “So much is nationalism a common¬ 
place in lh(' inodes of thought and action of the civilized populations of the 
contemporary world that most men take nationalism for granted. Without 
serious rc'Hection they iniagine it to be the most natural thing in the uni¬ 
verse and assume that it must always have existed.'’ '* 

The Icadc'rs of every state regard the national interests, as interpreted by 
themselves alon(\ as paramount, and loyalty to the state as superior to 
every other earthly obligation. Often, in fact, nationalism takes precedence 
over or becomes fusi'd into moral and religious beliefs. This was certainly 
true ill Nazi Germany, and some students believe that it may be true in 
Israel and Pakistan today. It has become a kind of secular religion along¬ 
side other religious faiths, liut in our day it has sometimes actually replaced 
geiiuiiu' religions. In fact, in its mo.st virulent form it has commanded vir¬ 
tually the total allegiance of men, and some of the most inhuman acts of 
this age have been wrapped in the mystical and religious trappings of 
nationalism. 

The Meaning of Terms. There are a lew terms that we ne(‘d to clarify 
before we can undertake an intelligent discussion of the evolution and im¬ 
portance of nationalism. These terms are nation, nation-state, nationality, 
national self-determination, patriotism, and chauvinism. The related con¬ 
cept of sovereignty will be examined at some length later in the chapter. 
Other chapt(;rs will deal with imperialism, which has often been closely 
associated with nationalism, and with economic nationalism, one of the 
most important and pervasive aspects of the whole subject. 

The word nation has had many meanings, some of which had no relation 

^ Walter R. Sharp and Grayson Kirk, Contemporary International Politics (Rinehart, 
1944), n. 93. 

^ Caraon J. H. Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modem Nationalism (R. R. Smith, 
1931), p. 289. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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to the state system. Miltoii was one ot the first to usi^ the word in the mod¬ 
em sense, when in his fainons political tract, Arcopo^itica^ he wrote in 
propht'tic terms: “Metliinks I see in niv mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep. A staTidard dictionary defini¬ 
tion of a nation today would be that it is “any aggregation of people hav¬ 
ing lik(‘ institutions and cu.stoms, and a sense of social homogencTty and 
mutual interest.” * This definition, however, errs on the side of precision, 
for in modern times the w'ord nation has been used in several nieanings, 
based on different theories and interpretations. A nation is not necessarilv 
the human and phvsical inc*arnation of a state. In fact, t'ven in a modern 
.sen.se we niav conceive of a state being compost‘d ol .several nations, al¬ 
though perhaps the term jwfiotialities should be used in this connection. 
We often speak of the multinational state: indeed many .states today are of 
this character, and the observation of Lord Acton that a multinational state* 
is an effective check on tend(*ncies toward desjjotism still has some valid¬ 
ity. But in modern parlance the terms nation and state are used almost 
interchangeably, and the major political units w'hich exist today may ap¬ 
propriately be called nation-states. For this reason we .s{)eak of thi* nation¬ 
state system as perhaps the best description of the existing pattern of inter¬ 
national .society. As llans Morgenthau .suggests, “the nation needs a state. 
‘One nation—one .state’ is thus the political j)ostulate of nationalism; the 
national state is its ideal.” ’’ 

Nationality, one of the main sources of nationalism, may imply either 
national character and the spirit of belonging to a nation, or a group of 
people possessed of such a spirit. The latter connotation is very common 
today. Thus the sociologist, Louis Wirth, defines a nationality as “a people 
who, because of the belief in their common descent and thc'ir mission in 
the world, by virtue ol their coinnion cultural heritage and historical career 
a.spire to .sovereignty over a territory or .seek to maintain or enlarge their 
political or cultural influence in the face of opposition.”But the fir.st in¬ 
terpretation has a deeper historical significance. In this sense nationality 
embraces “the totality of the natural qualities which characterize the Na- 
tioriy without the idea of legal status which is connected with the word 
Nation ^'" 

^ A .somewhat .sirnilur but fuller clefinitiou is given by a distinguished French author¬ 
ity, Pierre Henouxin: A nation “is a human group, lixdng in a given territory, whose 
members may, but do not neee.s.sarily, haxe one origin, one language, and one religion 
— and who display, abox'e all, a colleetixe will to live, ba.sed primarily on a common 
past, a community of tradition.s, interests and .spiritual devt*lopment.” “The Contribu¬ 
tion of France to the Study of International Relalioiis,” in Contemporary Political Sci¬ 
ence: A Survey of Methods, Research and Teachinfi, Publication No. 426 f)f the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (1950), p. 573. See Lord 
Acton's famou.s e.s.say on “Nationality,” first published Julv, 1862; reprinted in The 
History of Freedom and Other Essays (London, 1907). 

J* Reprinted from Politics Amotif' Nations b\ Hans Nh^rgenthau, bv permi.ssion of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 l)v Alfred A. Knopf. P. 118. 

193^^ Types of Nationali.siii,” American Journal of Sociology y XLI (May, 

Quoted in Renoux in, p. 573, 
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Tlie idea of nationality is ccTtaiiily very old. Harold Stannard has sug¬ 
gested that we may catcli the first glimpse” of it among the Creeks. Among 
its elements, race, geography, language, religion, and historical traditions 
are often mentioiu'd, but most students of nationality would accept the 
opinion of Hans Kolin regarding the real essence of it: “Although some of 
these objective factors are of great importance for the formation of nation¬ 
alities, tb(^ most essential element is a living and active corporate will. Na¬ 
tionality is foruK'd by the decision to form a nationality.”" He adds that 
Ma/'/uAi, the great Italian patri(it, regarded nationality as “the conscious¬ 
ness of a mission to be fulfillt^d for the sake of mankind. It does not depend 
upon race or descent, but upon a common thought and a common goal.” 
Mazzini, in fact, laid down a "'law ot uatioualily” which clearly expressed 
his humanitarian and intcruationa. vi^ws; but it should be remembered 
that for all of Ma/ziiii’s idealism uatiouality has bt^en a main base for na¬ 
tionalism. It appears that the two forces have reinforced each other, in- 
stead of moving in dillercnt diieetions, as be would have it. 

National self-determination inc'aiis “tlu' right of individuals to determine 
the soverc'igii state to which they would ])el()ng and the form of govern¬ 
ment imcl(T which they would live.” It is the principle by which nation¬ 
alities justify tlunr efforts to ac(juirc “nationhood” in the form of “state¬ 
hood”; w'ilhin state's, (waited and stri'iigthoned by sovcTcignty, they hope 
to find a new prestige' and a ne'w seenrity. This right was strongly cham¬ 
pioned by Woodrow Wilson, and was embodied — althongh incompletely — 
in tlm peace se'ttlcme'iits and Minorilic's IVe'aties following World War I. 
It can he rc'cognize'd in the International Trusteeship System iinde*r the 
United Nations, and in inanv movt^ments, successful and unsuccessful, for 
national independc'nce. National self-elclermination, howewe'r, has not al¬ 
ways led to the ha])py results which its champions have predicted. If car¬ 
ried to extremes, it leads to political fragmentation; thus it can be one of the 
divisive forces which tear the wmriel apart. 

Patriotism, which must be listed along with nationality as a major source 
of nationalism, is a familiar concept, commonly dc'fined as love of country. 
From the historical point of view’^ it is not necessarily associated with the 
nation-state. The addresses of Pc'ricies to the Athenians, of Hannibal to the 
Carthaginians, of Cicero to the lloinans are among the greatest examples 
of patriotic oratory; yc^t the pafria to whicii they appealed had little in com¬ 
mon with the modern nation. Today, howewer, patriotism, like national¬ 
ism, is associated almexst exciiisive'lv with lew’aitv to the' nation-state. It is 
capable of inspiring some of the finest of human sentiments, but it can 
become as intense and as narrow as that which prevailed among the city- 
states of ancient Greece — and infinitely more dangerous.'^ In its exagger- 

* Ilans Kohri, The Idea of Nationalism (Muciiiillan, 1944), p. 15. '’Flans Kohn, 
Prophets and People (Macmillan, 1947), p. 92; sco also pp. 35—37. Botli excerpts u.se(i 
by pemiissioTi of The Macmillan Company. 

Hayes, p. 10. 

11. G. Wells wrote that among the C-reek city-states patriotism “took an inten.se 
and narrow form. . . . The narrow' geographical limits of these Greek states added 
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ated form it is known as chauvinism. Unfortunately, chauvinistic tend¬ 
encies are all too common in the world today. Tlu'y are present not onl^ in 
the new nation-states of Asia and among peoples still struggling to be rtx, 
but also in super-patriotic groups in the most advanced countries. Just as 
liberty may become license, so patriotism may become chauvinism; they 
are both dangerous. What is patriotism and what is chauvinism cannot 
be objectively determined. “100 per cent Americanism may be either, de¬ 
pending on whether it is interpreted as devotion to such principles as 
democracy and tolerance or as blindness to everything except selfish na¬ 
tional interest. 

Despite the fact that patriotism and nationalism are commonly re¬ 
garded as synonymous, two difFerences or possible differences must be 
mentioned. Both are emotions, but nationalism seems to imply a better 
understanding of the basic common interests of the group than patriotism; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the tests of patriotism 
are more superficial than those for nationalism. Thus, failure to salute the 
flag might be called “unpatriotic,*’ but it would never be eondemned as 
“anti-nationalist.” In the second place, patriotism is essentially an emo¬ 
tional attitude toward the state itself, nationalism toward the people of 
the state. The Russians who hated and conspired against the regime of 
the tsars were hardly patriotic; yet their de\'otion to Russian nationalism 
cannot be questioned — it was, in fact, (heir primary motivation. Usually 
the two sentiments are harmonious, and in such cases, as wcj have said, 
patriotism reinforces and strengthens nationalism. 

The Concept of Nationalism. The foremost modern students of nation¬ 
alism are Carlton J. II. Ilayes and Hans Kohii. Both have made notable 
additions to the literature of the subject and to a deeper understanding of 
the origins, nature, and wellsprings of the phenomenon called nationalism. 
Both admit that no satisfactory single definition is possible, and we shall 
here modestly refrain from attempting the impossible. After all, as Hayes 
wrote, “nationalism is plural rather than singular.” Perhaps the most re¬ 
vealing clue to its nature is Hayes’ statement that nationalism consists 
of “a modern emotional fusion and exaggeration of two very old phenom¬ 
ena — nationality and patriotism.” While nationalism is, as we have said, 
the strongest political force in the modern world, its roots are psychologi¬ 
cal and not political. As Hans Kohn puts it, “nationalism is first and fore¬ 
most a state of mind, an act of consciousness.” 

Most students of nationalism would agree with this summary by Profes¬ 
sor Kohn: “Modern nationalism originated in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries in northwestern Europe and its American settlements. It 

to the intensity of their feeling. A man's love for his country was nanforced bv his lo^'e 
for his native town, his religion, and his home; lor these were all one. . . . But in tlic 
main, patriotism in the Greek home was a personal passion of an inspiring and d.tngeroiis 
intensity. Like rejected love, it was apt to turn into something very like hatred.” The 
Outline of History (Macmillan, 1921), p. 260. Ilayes, p. v. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (Macmillan, 1926), p. 6. 

Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism, p. 10. 
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became a general European movement in the nineteenth century.” In the 
twentieth century it becainij “the common form of life all over the earth.” 

G. P. Gooch affirms that “nationalism as an articulate force issued from 
the volcanic fires of tlu* French Revolution.” 

The Evolution of Nationalism. While Kohn's The Idea of Nationalism 
is the most complete analysis of the origins of nationalism, the best brief 
history is still Hayes' The Ilislorical Ei ehition of Modern Nationalism^ pub¬ 
lished more than two dt'cacles ago. In this Hayes first developed five 
principal successive typ(\s or stages of nationalism, which he labelled hu¬ 
manitarian, jacobin, traditional, liberal, and integral. The first four types 
originated in th(' eighteenth (*entury. with the heyday of each, respectively, 
the eighteenth c*entury, ilit* period ol -Ik^ French Revolution and Napoleon, 
the early nineteenth century, and A\r mid-nineteenth century. Integral 
nationalism is primarily a gr(wth of the twentieth century, and has charac¬ 
terized the policies of totalitarian states, although, as we shall see, some 
of its chief exponents were not conscious supporters of totalitarianism, and 
more than traces of it can be found in the policies of supposedly democratic; 
states. 

A somewhat similar classification of the stages in the development of 
nationalism — although one which suggests an earlier development of the 
concept — is presented in Quincy Wright’s monumental work, A Study of 
Wfirr.’" Wright discussers in succc^ssion mc'dieval, monarchical, revolution¬ 
ary, liberal, and totalitarian iiatioualism. His classification may be clearer 
than that of Hayes — or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the 
two supplement each otherr. Tlie “revolutionary nationalism” to which he 
refcTS is that which was stimulated by the French Revolution; this term is 
certainly more intelligible to the average person than “Jacobin nationalism,” 
although it is more difficult to place in its proper historical setting. “Totali¬ 
tarian nationalism” is better than “integral,” since its meaning is more obvi¬ 
ous and it suggests the most malignant type of presemt-day nationalism 
without implying that it embrac.*es all ciirrcnit types. Perhaps Wright does 
not give sufficient attention to cultural or humanitarian nationalism; and 
neither Hayes nor Wright singl(\s out economic nationalism as one of the 
major types; but both were well aware of its importance, especially in 
connection with their fifth stage. Hayes, in fact, deyotes a long chapter to 
“Economic Factors in Nationalism.” 

Ireland as a Case Study in Nationalism. The validity of these classifica¬ 
tions of the stages in the evolution of nationalism may be tested by apply¬ 
ing them to the history of particular countries — indeed, almost any coun- 

Kobn, Prophets and People, pp. 3, 4. 

Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (Longmans, Green, 1942), p. 300. 

Quincy Wriglit, A Study of War, 2 vols. (University of Chicago Press, 1942). See 
tlie section on “Evolution of Nationalism" in the chapter entitled “Nationalism and War” 
(II, 1004-1009). For other classifications see Harry Elmer Barnes, The History of 
Western Civilization, 2 vols. (llarcourt, Brace, 1935), II, 453-456; Louis Wirth, “Types 
of Nationalism,” American Journal of Sociohgy, XLI (May, 1936); and Max Handman, 
“The Sentiment of Nationalism,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI (March, 1921). 
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try. Even countries in relatively early stages of national d(?velopment 
exhibit characteristics of some of these stages, and will, it may be assumed, 
develop others as their nationalism maturt\s. Some of the possibilities of 
this approach are suggested in a recent essay by Je^sse D. Clarkson, which 
attempts to apply Hayes' five stages to nationalism in Ireland —a country 
to which Hayes himself gave very little attention/'' Professor Clarkson 
first points out that “like modern nationalism in general, Irish nationalism 
has a long antecedent history.” The eighteenth eentiiiy provided many 
good examples of humanitarian nationalism. “The dignified ])rotests of 
the physician Molyneiix, the biting irony of Dean Swift, and the fiery 
pamphlets of the apothecary Lucas perfectly exemplify what has been 
described as humanitarian nationalism”; included, too, may be the impor¬ 
tant contributions of Henry Flood and Henrv Grattan, founders of “the 
first Irish nationalism movement.” Jacobin nationalism was represented by 
the work of the Societ\' of United Irishmen, by the forces which prompted 
the abortive uprising of 1798, and by the ill-fated efforts of Wolfe Tone and 
Robert Emmet, whose tragic careers are memorable chapters in the history 
of Irish nationalism. For traditional nationalism, however, “there could be 
no place in Ireland, a subject nation, where nationalism must spell revolt, 
if not revolution.” 

In the nineteenth century numerous manifestations of liberal national¬ 
ism were present in Ireland, as in most of the countries of Europe. Its 
greatest Irish exponent was Daniel O’Connell, “the Tribune of the People.” 
The Young Irelanders, who broke with O’Connell, represented “a radi¬ 
cally divergent type of ‘liberal nationalists.’ ” The Fenians, a revolutionary 
group first organized among Irish immigrants to the United States, “n*- 
flected a belated throwback to the principles of Jacobinism.” Later, with 
the rise of Sinn Fein and, still later, with the appearance of the Irish Re¬ 
publican Army and the Fianna Fail party under Eamon De Valera, a pe¬ 
culiarly Irish type of integral nationalism appeared. The sentiments of 
Arthur GriflSlh, the founder of the Sinn Fein movement, “may, in lim¬ 
ited measure, be taken as the first Irish manifestation of the onset of ‘inte¬ 
gral nationalism,’” which, however, has taken root in Ireland only in 
“limited measure.” In fact, the gap between humanitarian or cultural 
and integral nationalism has never been very great since the days of 
O’Connell or Isaac Butt. 

Some avowedly non-national and non-political organizations have at¬ 
tempted to promote nationalist aspirations behind a facade of literary or 
cultural activity. The reason for the almost universal nationalization of 
cultural movements in Ireland is quite apparent; as D. W. Brogan remarks: 

Edward M. Earle, ed.. Nationalism and Internationalism (Columbia University 
Press, 1950), pp. 45-^3. The essay is entitled, “Big Jim Larkin: A Footnote to Nation¬ 
alism.” The treatment is much broader than the title suggests. All of the quotations 
in this paragraph and the following one are from this essay. See aNo lesse i). Clark¬ 
son, Labour and Nationalism in Ireland (Columbia University Press, 1925), and Jesse D. 
Clarkson, "The Irish Question,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Macmillan, 
1937), VIII, 28S-295. 
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The living national tradition against something, e.g. English rule, made 
the cultural movement, in spite ol itsell, necessarily revolutionary and 
militantly nationalist.” 

Origins of Modern Nationalism. While the roots of nationalism go far 
into the past — farther than can take the time to toWow — modern na¬ 
tionalism is a diivelopment ol the past two centuries. It is indissolubly 
associated with the nation-state system, which is a relatively recent phe¬ 
nomenon in history, even though we may he inclined to regard it as one 
of the eternals. As we liave already noted, the nation-state system emerged 
in the late fifteenth and sixleenth centuries, beeame more firmlv eslab- 
lislied and institutionalized after the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, and 
began to operate with full ellectivtMiess only in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. It is O 'ssihle, of course, to find evidences of 
national feeling in the period whi^n various nations were taking form; cer¬ 
tainly the English, French, iuid Dutch wen^ often motivated by real .senti¬ 
ments of nationality before 1500. As (^)uiney Wright indicates, tin's earlv 
nationalism was monarchical, for the concept of the nation as the body of 
citizens in the state had little me^aning. International relations, even alter 
Westphalia, were still basically relations betwr^en sovereigns; for this rea¬ 
son court diplomacy flourishcjd, and wars between states were frequently 
little more than dynastic .struggles. It was the Fn^nch lU^volution which, 
almost for tlu^ first time, introdnet^d the concept of popular democracy 
resting on the will of the people and the riglils of man and the citizen. 

Nationalism during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era. The 
revolutions of the late eighteenth century —' the Industrial, the American, 
and the French — were the seed beds of most of the forms of nationalism 
of modern times. In fact — and changing the figure of speech — one might 
say that in the fires of these three great revolutions the modern world 
was forged. The period of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
was particularly fruitful for the evolution of nationalism. This force be¬ 
came so strong that it could not be curbed; in a semse, it turned against its 
creators, for it diverted the Revolution into channels which were not 
charted and it stimulated a reaction in other peoples of Europe against 
their French conquerors. 

What was the character of the nationalism which emerged from the 
French Revolution? In a sense it was revolutionary and democratic. To this 
Professor Hayes applied the term “Jacobin”; but, as he admits, it was demo¬ 
cratic in only a limited and functional way. As it soon developed in the 
midst of foreign war and domestic rebellion, it revealed four characteristics: 
first, it became su.spicious and intolerant; second, it relied more and more 
on force and militarism; third, it became fanatically religions; and fourth, 
it gave rise to a strong missionary zeal. The Jacobins formulated a kind 
of secular religion and applied it to national ends, a practice which has 
been frequently emulated in other countries in the past century. As instru¬ 
ments for propagating the faith they relied on the new conscript armies — 
D. W. Brogan, French Personalities and Problems (Knopf, 1947), pp. 47-48. 
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"the ‘nation in arms* was one Jacobin concept of great significance for 
nationalist propaganda” — and on a new educational system, a new jounia - 
ism, new patriotic societies, and above all, a new nationalist ritual. In¬ 
evitably, Jacobin nationalism became more and more militaristic, and a 
cree;d which had been democratic in origin provided an oppoituiiily ior 
the dictatorship of Napoleon, “the son and heir of the Uevolntion. Mak¬ 
ing use of all the means which the Jacobins had put at his disposal for 
popular propaganda, Najioleon tutored a whole generation of hrenchinen 
in national patriotism. Thus with appeals to nationalism Napoleon led 
the armies of France over much of Europe, extinguishing the liberties of 
many other peoples in the course of his triumphal progress and evenlually 
falling victim to his insatiable ambition, to his confidence in Ins mission, 
and to the v(tv force of nationalism for which he had created the model 
in France herself. 

One of the chief consequences of tin? Napoleonic conquests was that 
they ignited the fires of nationalism in many other parts of Europe — in 
the Germanics, in the Low Countries, in Spain, and elsewhere. The efic'c ts 
on Germany were remarkable; the French occupalion seemed to rouse the 
people out of their localism and to develop in them, almost for the first 
time, a true spirit of nationalism. The feelings of common interest and the 
tangible evidence of danger from a common foe kindled a national spirit 
which made possible later ventures in cooperation, such as the Zollverein 
(a customs union of German states), and eventually the formation of the 
German nation. In Russia, a national uprising, together with a severe 
winter, forced Napoleon to abandon his disastrous Russian campaign. In 
England, people thrilled to the exploits of Nelson and of Collingwood 
on the seas, culminating in the immortal Battle of Trafalgar, to the cam¬ 
paigns of Wellington on the Spanish peninsula, and above all to the 
great victory on the battlefield of Waterloo. 

The nationalism which Napoleon evoked among his enemies was chiefly 
what Hayes has called “traditional nationalism.” As developed by its out¬ 
standing exponents, notably Edmund Burke, the Vicomte de Bonald, and 
Friedrich von Schlegel, this kind of nationalism was aristocratic, evolu¬ 
tionary, and conservative in the best sense of the word; in other words, it 
was the very antithesis of Jacobin natioTialism. It sought to preserve rather 
than to destroy or change. But pnjcisely because it regarded Jacobin 
nationalism with aversion, even with horror, it became itself “as bellicose 
and violent as the Jacobin variety.” 

The victory of traditional nationalism at Waterloo seemed to be consoli¬ 
dated by the events that followed in many parts of Europe. In France, for 
example, Louis XVIII and then Charles X, apostles of legitimacy, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne; and Tsar Alexander of Russia, who “emerged in 
1815 as the great hope of traditional nationalism,” championed a Holy 
Alliance which seemed to promise a better world for peoples and nations 
under the benign aura of traditionalism and Christianity. Such develop¬ 
ments, however, were ephemeral and deceptive, for the post-revolution- 
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ary spirit was symbolized not so much by the restored Bourbons as by 
those who maim(*d tlici barricades in the streets of Paris in 1830 and 1848 
and by those vvlio lought repression and reaction elsewhere in Europe. 
Ihe Holy Alliance soon dt.generated into an agency of reaction; Tsar 
Alexander repented of his nationalistic sympathies and became a strong 
supporter ol tlie reactionary 1-^rince Metternich, the dominant figure in 
Europe from 1815 to 1848. 

The Liberal Nationalism of the Nineteenth Century. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was the great age* ol nationalism, both \i\ theory and in practice. More 
and more acccpti'd as almost the natural order of things, it developed a 
more popular base and won signal victories. In Europe its greatest prac¬ 
tical achievements were* the unification of Germany and of Italy, the cli¬ 
max not only of a long historical pr*^ '‘c-.s hut also of the w^ork of dedicated 
individuals — Cavour and liismarcK. .\Li/./.ini and Fichte, Garibaldi and 
Baron vorn Stein, Victor Emmanuel and William I, among others. Other 
European states, such as Greece and Belgium, w^on nationhood as a result 
of nationalistic uprisings, and agitation elsewhere, notably in Poland, Ire¬ 
land, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire, demonsirated tlie intensity of 
national feeling. Non-European powers, particularly the United States and 
Japan, emerged as pf)w'erlul forces in inlernational affairs; and while Eu¬ 
rope remained the pow'< r center of tlie world the beginnings of a inomeii- 
to\is shift became increasingly apparent. Nationalism, then^tofore almost 
exclusively a Europc^an phenomenon, spread to other continents. The Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese colonies in the New World wT)n their independence, 
and the new states made great national heroes of Simon Bolivar, Jose 
de San Martin, and others. In Asia, the stirrings of national consciousness 
presaged the upheaval which is now revoliitioni/ing the largest of conti¬ 
nents. “Oriental peoples wdio liad never heard of nationality before, took to 
it as they took to the cigarett(\s and bow4(*r hats of the west.” In one 
Asian country, Japan, nationalism w^as beginning to be a powerful force 
by the turn of the century; it w^as one of the Western importations which 
the Japanese sought to adopt in order to build a state powerful enough 
to resist Western imperialism. 

The nationalism of the greater part of the nineteenth century w'^as linked 
with most of the other great movements and tendencies of that period, 
such as democracy, romanticism, indu.striali.sm, imperialism, and especially 
liberalism. Indeed, the predominant tj'pe of nationalism in the years from 
1815 to about 1880 was liberal nationalism. It was based solidly on the 
support of the middle classes, whose power was growing witli expanding 
industrialism. Reflecting the new democratic spirit astir in most countries, 
it championed individual and national freedoms. Tliis kind of nationalism, 
like so many of its exponents, was high-minded and pacifist; yet in a 
Europe still controlled by reactionaries tliese goals could not be achieved 
by peaceful means. While the age of liberal nationalism escaped such 
titanic struggles as those which preceded and followed it, it witnessed 
Wells, p. 960. 
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countless insurrections and such major wars as the Crimean War, the 
American Civil War, and the Franco-Prussian War. \ct, liberal nation¬ 
alism failed in that “it could not realize its ideal of basing the state sys¬ 
tem of Europe on the principle of nationality without sacrificing its ideal 
of pacifism. . . . So fighting became the practical means of transforming 
cultural into political nationalism.” 

Thus, as the nineteenth century waned, so, too, did liberal nationalism. 
Some who had previously embraced it, like Bismarck and l-.ouis Napoleon, 
began to follow anything but liberal policies. Their nationalism persisted, 
blit not their pretense at liberalism, and, in general, nationalism tended to 
be increasingly illiberal. The late nineteenth and early twentieth centu¬ 
ries brought growing rivalries among the great powers — rivalries for trade, 
for industrial, military, and naval supremacy, for allies, and lor colonies in 
the great imperialist scramble. The international stage widened, but the 
same process could not be said to have occurred with the minds and prin¬ 
ciples of most of the leading players. More and more the state assumed 
functions not previously committed to it. The reasons for this portentous 
development were at least two: in the first place, there was a growing 
demand for the protection of the rights of the individual in his economic 
and social interests; and second, the state began to recjuire more from 
its citizens as the price of maintaining its prestige and status in the face 
of internal pressures and foreign competition. State activities eventually 
ran the gamut from protectionism, unemployment insurance, social se¬ 
curity, the New and Fair Deals, and the Welfare State, to the all-encom¬ 
passing policies of monolithic totalitarianism. 

World War I and Nationalism. Persons whose memories go back to the 
early years of the twentieth century will recall the high hopes of the Ed¬ 
wardian era for peace, progress, and human betterment — hopes that just 
as the nineteenth century had been the age of nationalism the twentieth 
would be the age of internationalism. Today we look back across four 
decades of world wars, depressions, totalitarian aggression, and mass bar¬ 
barism and suffering, and we wonder how our fathers and grandfathers 
could have been so “innocent.” Somewhere, somehow, the train of history 
went off the tracks; something went wrong, but who can say exactly what? 
Certain it is that while this is truly one world in many essential respects, 
and while real internationalism and the dream of a peaceful world com¬ 
munity are ideas that will not die, the dominant trend of our generation 
has been away from internationalism and not toward it. Nationalism, far 
from disappearing, has become perhaps the most powerful factor in con¬ 
temporary international relations, and it has assumed particularly aggres¬ 
sive and vicious forms. 

Many of the illusions of the previous decades were shattered by the guns 
of the First World War. It is important to bear in mind that nationalism 
was one of the underlying causes of this war, as Sidney B. Fay and other 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, "Nationalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences^ XI, 
245. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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students of its origins have (U'monstrated and as we shall see in our later 
chapter on Ihe Hoad to World War I/" Natiorailism was, in fact, both a 
cause and a product of the* war. This point is clearly brought home by 
Professor Hayes; 

es 
- of 

a secret nationalistic society ol Jugoslavs. Its fighting was done \)V “nations 
in arms, whose morale was sustained by nationalist propagai'da. ... Us 
most obvious immediate result was the triumph of the pvinei]dc of national 
.sell-delenniiialiou in central and eastern Europe. The last of the uon- 
national empires on llie continent were shatlc*red — the Austrian, ihv. Rus¬ 
sian and the Ottoman - and fh:>m thc'ir ruins were coiistriicled new or 
enlarged national states. . . . 'J‘^e World W ar not only issued from na¬ 
tionalism but led to a more intensi* uationali.sm. In Europe the newest na¬ 
tional slates almost instantly passed from libt'ral pronouneeinerits to illiberal 
conduct and speedily vied with old(T national states ii> establishing nation¬ 
alist larifls, armies, .schools and other agencies of propaganda and in dis¬ 
criminating .socially if not l(*gally against dissident minorities.'" 

Totalitarian Nationalism. In the years following World War I, the 
facade of intcnialioiialisiii, built across the world stage by the League of 
Nations and by such agteenienls as the Locarno and Kellogg pacts, proved 
to be frail indeed. Fascism gained power in Italy only three years after 
V^ersailles and in Germany and Japan in the early thirties. In fascism, 
the world witnessed the first lii.sh flowering of modern totulitariani.sm, 
bringing a form of nationalism more powerful, more all-encompassing, 
more brutal, and more dangerous than any previous variety. Eventually, 
World War 11 was largely brought on by totalitarian nationalism, and 
while the Fascist dictatorships in Italy, Germany, and Japan were de¬ 
stroyed, it is by no means certain that the Fascist threat has been forever 
eliminated. Moreover, another form of totalitarianism, the Communist 
totalitarianism of the Soviet Union and her satellites, and now of Commu¬ 
nist China as well, has become more firmly entrenched, more restless, more 
aggressive, and more dangerous. 

To .speak of cominunisin as a form of totalitarian nationalism may seem 
to be a contradiction in terms. In tlieorv this is not true, since communism, 
unlike fascism, is presumably an international not a national gospel, calling 
for the withering away of the state and appealing to the proletariat of the 
world. In practice, howevfT, communism, or, to be more accurate, the 
political forms wliich profess to be communistic, have become increasingly 
nationalistic. The Soviet Union and the Third International (the Comin- 
teni) po.sed as champions of nationalism in Asia and as enemies of colo¬ 
nialism and iinperialism, and they had considerable succe.ss in identifying 
comiTuinism with nationalistic aspirations. Native Communist leaders 
have captured nationalist movements, or they have made profitable use 
of them; they have scored notable successes in Indo-China, Burma, Korea, 

Hayes, “Nationalism,” p. 247. 


Nationalism paved the* way of .statesmen and prepared the mind of peopl 
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and above all in China. The Communist victory in China, an event of 
tremendous significance, would not have been possible without the support 
or at least the acquiescence of the majority of the Chinese people. 1 he 
Chinese Communists succeeded in capturing the nationalist revolution 
which had been under way ever since the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1911-12. They exploited the anti-foreign and anti-imperialist sentiments 
of the people, and condemned Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders of Na¬ 
tionalist China as ‘running dogs of American imperialism.” In spite of 
their close associations with the Soviet Union, the Sino-Soviet Treaty oi 
1950, the presence of thousands of Russian “advisers” in China, and strong 
Russian influence in Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and other bor¬ 
der areas, the Chinese Communists still pose as national leaders who favor 
independence of their country from foreign exploitation and domination. 
By complete control of tlie press, the radio, the schools, and all other insti¬ 
tutional agencies for education and propaganda, by mass meetings and 
other outlets for popular feelings, by a rewriting of history and an ('flective 
use of ritual and symbols, they are tn ing to create a new China in their 
own image. 

The masters of the Kremlin demand and receive the complete allegiance 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union, but they tolerate and even encourage 
many forms of nationalist expression among the scores of nationalities 
which make up the polyglot Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. During 
World War II, when German armies were occupying the western part of 
the country, the people of Russia were summoned to rise up in a defense 
of "Mother Russia” — not of communism or world revolution. Fear of a 
foreign enemy is always an effective stimulant of nationalism, and the So¬ 
viet leaders have constantly harped on the danger of "foreign encircle¬ 
ment.” In the postwar years the Soviet goveni merit has become more 
nationalistic, although its .spokesmen have never abandoned their belief 
in the necessity for world revolution. Within the Soviet Union it has en¬ 
couraged the nationalism of the many nationalities, permitting their cul¬ 
tural, political, and economic institutions to be “national” in form as long 
as they are “proletarian” in spirit and substance. In the so-called satellite 
states of Eastern Europe, the leaders of the Soviet Union have encouraged 
dissident nationalist groups even while effectively extinguishing the liber¬ 
ties and independence of those countries. Operating behind a front of 
native Communists and puppet regimes, or through the Cominform and 
peace appeals, they have used pressures and promises, blandishments and 
brutality, to serve the interests of their own totalitarian nationalism at the 
expense of other peoples and states. 

When Tito was denounced by the Cominform for his heresies, and when 
he assumed a position of open defiance of the Kremlin, the world witnessed 
a startling phenomenon — a Communist state which was apparently more 
nationalist than Communist, and which refused to revolve around the So¬ 
viet Union as a mere satellite. Tito was a Yugoslav nationalist as well as 
a Communist, and his geographical position and military power enabled 
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hiin to resist the demands of the Kremlin. Since his open break with the 
rest of the Communist world, he has relied primarily on Yugoslav nation¬ 
alism, but in part also on growing assistance from non-Communist states. 
Tito’s revolt was the first major rift in the monolithic structure of the 
Communist bloc, and showed the Communist leaders of Russia that na¬ 
tionalism was a force which could boomerang. If Titoisrn occurs elsewhere, 
and especially if it occurs in China, the whole world situation will be 
fimdamcMitally charigc^d. In any cvciit, if nationalistic tendencies grow 
stronger within the Cominiinist sphere —in other words, if cominimi.sm 
goes national, to use Professor Carletoiis words — a new equation will 
enter international politics.“^ 

Integral Nationalism: Origins and Characteristics. The kind of nation¬ 
alism which has beem begotten by ht totalitarian states seems to be so 
phenomenal and so all-pervasive that some authorities believe it to be 
fundamentallv diflerent from anything that has been known before and that 
it reprt‘scnts the characteristic form of nationalism of the twentieth century. 
“For ns, today,” declares Don Luigi Stnr/o, eminent Catholic historian, “in 
thc» light of recent c'xpcrienccs, nalUmahsm should not hold any other mean¬ 
ing. It is not possible that there should be a common denominator of what 
is good (love of nation) and what is intrinsically bad (the deification of 
nation).”Hans Morgenthan insists that there is a basic difference be¬ 
tween the nationalism of the nineteenth century and the “nationalistic 
univcrsalism” of today: 

To call by tlie same name wliat in.spircd the oppressed and competing 
nationalities of the nineteenth ceiilury and what driv(\s the superpowers of 
the mid-twentieth century into deadly eoml)at, is to obscure the fundamental 
change which separates our age from the preceding one. The nationalism of 
today, wliich is really a nationalistic univcrsalism, has only one thing in 
common with the nationalism of the nineteenth century, that is, the nation 
as the ultimate point of reference for political loyalties and actions. Here, 
however, the similaritv ends. For the nationalism of the nineteenth century 
the nation is the ultimate goal of political action, the end point of the politi¬ 
cal development beyond which there are other iiationali.sms witli similar and 
equally justifiable goals. For the nationalistic univcrsalism of the mid- 
twentieth centur}" the nation is hut the starting point of a universal mis.sion 
whose ultimate goal reaches to the confines of the political world. While 
nationalism wants one nation in a state and nothing else, the nationalistic 
univcrsalism of our age claims for one nation and one state the right to im¬ 
pose its own valuations and standards of action upon all the other nations.^"’ 

Sturzo and Morgenthau present interesting theses, but the validity and 
usefulness of their contentions may well be challenged. Why should na- 

^ See William G. Carlcton, "Is Communism Going National?” The Virginia Quar- 
terhj Review, XXV (Summer, 1949), 321-334. 

'^^Nationalism and Internationalism (R«iy, 1946), p. 54. 

^•'"’Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. 1^. 268-269. 
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tionalism connote exclusively the totalitarian type? There are many other 
forms, both good and bad, in the world today. It could be argued that 
Morgenthau’s "nationalistic univcrsalism” is not nationalism at all, but a 
peculiar interpretation of the foreign policy objectives of the "super¬ 
powers.’' Unique though it is, totalitarian nationalism has st(‘rnmed from 
the age of nationalism and of the nation-state system.’*^ 

Totalitarian nationalism is the extreme and perhaps logical end-product 
of what Hayes and others, borrowing from Charles Maurras, have called 
integral nationalism, the characteristic form of the twentieth century. It 
seems wholly different from liberal nationalism; v('t, totalitarian national¬ 
ism sprang from integral nationalism — or perhaps it would be more accu¬ 
rate to say that it arose out of the conditions of the nineteenth centurv 
which ran counter to (he prevailing liberalism of the age and which ev(ni- 
tually cornipted liberalism itself. Hayes is quite justified in maintaining 
that integral nationalism had been germinating since the middle of the 
nineteenth century — in fact, he might have found traces of it even earlier. 
Among its unconscious progenitors Havens lists Auguste Comte, the father 
of positivism, who based his proposed world order on matt'rial force; 
Hippoivte Taine, whose "thesis of nationalist detcTininism” was "suffused 
. . . with positivism, fatalism, and personal skepticism ’; and Maurice 
Barres, with his theory of psychological df^terminism and his deliberately 
irrational doctrine of nationaiisiTi.“^ 

More important than Comte, Taine, and Barr(\s in the formulation of a 
philosophy of integral nationalism was another Frenchman, Charles Maur¬ 
ras, who began to preach this doctrine during the Dnwfiis crisis in the 
189()’s. It has been appropriately labeled "the politics of hate,” and it has 
a close and obvious relation to subseejuent practitioners of this kind of 
malevolent politics, such as Adolf Hitler, Alfred Bosenberg, and others of 
the Nazi school. Many strident voices in the world today, in Russian, Chi¬ 
nese, and many other languages, preach the same fanatical doctrine. Maur¬ 
ras himself once describcid integral nationalism as "the exclusive pursuit 
of national policies, the absolute maintenance of national integrity, and the 
steady increase of national power — for a nation declines when it loses 
military might.” The movement which Maurras inaugurated, the Action 
Frangaise, was the spearhead of developing integral nationalism in France. 
Based on a peculiar combination of Bonapartism, royalism, provincialism, 
and Catholicism (although it was eventually condemned by the Vatican), 

Sharp and Kirk wrote in 1940 about Fascist nationalism can applied to 
totalitarian nationalism in general: “Today, with the democratic c'oiintries definitely on 
the defensive against the menace of fascist aggression, a superficial view of the situation 
might easily lead to the assumption that fa.sci.st nationalism has little (»r nothing in 
common with the national state of mind now prevalent under democracy. But a more 
®*^*^^hiation of the factors that have produced fa.scism, (considered along with 
the histone connection between democracy and the principle of nationality, .suggests 
that the .seeds of fascist internationalism are inherent in a state system which has made 
of nntmnal .sovereignty a political fetish.” Sharp and Kirk, p. 143^. 

See Hayes, Historical Evolution, pp. 168-202. 

** Quoted in Hayes, HistoHcal Evolution, p. 165. 
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the Action Vranqaise played a really importaTit part in preparing the way 
lor the dictatorship of CJ(*inencea!i,” criisadrd against the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles as an insult to iM'anee, praised Mussolini (who was really an enemy 
of France), supported hraneo and an authoritarian Spain, and finally 
championed the V^ichy regime. After the war Maurras was condemned for 
treason by a French court and sentenced to a long prison term; but he still 
ext*rts a spell ovct those in I'rance and (^Isewhere who make ‘*thc politics 
of hate the most fanatical r(*ligion of modern times. The tragedy of Maur¬ 
ras is also the tragedy of Fraiu c* and of the world, for his integral nation¬ 
alism takes hale ami lanaticism and brute force, wraps them in a single 
enticing packagt*, and labels them tlu‘ wav of salvation."'* 

Examples of Integral Nationalism. In the piesent generation we have 
become all too familiar with e\tren‘». * . pes of integral nationalism, but 
perhaps even yet w(‘ do not rcnili/e how insidioiis this perverted national¬ 
ism has become. Its outstanding characteristics were sharply etched by 
Hayes more than two dt^eades ago, before Hitler had begun to strut as a 
leading cliaracter on the world stag(‘ and before the full dimensions of 
integral nationalism had b(*com(i apparent: 

Integral nationiilisin involves, according to Mannas, Mussolini, and thou¬ 
sands of other Enroj)eiMis and Americans, a ])olicy of national selfishness and 
aggrandizement, a “sacred (*goisin.” Within each national state, its effort is 
to strengtlien and tighten tiu' national bond by every means in its power. 
Outside, its effort is to niak(' the j)artieular nation feared, or “respected" (as 
the w'ord goes), hv a hold and firm conduct of foreign affairs. l)aekcd by 
mililaiy force and aecom])anied hv “prestige." It appeals to the criideM* and 
more exclusivelv emotional forms of patriotism, its love of country turns 
readily into hatred of the alien; its dc'sire for prosperity into competition for 
territory; and the duly of national .service is interpreted as a duty to main¬ 
tain national unity by unquestioning assc*iit to every decision of government. 
Political and .social ideas appropriate to the new' iialioiialism are instilled into 
the citizens hv the macliiuerv of public education and by compulsory mili¬ 
tary service; and direct indneeiiumt not to surr(‘iider llie.se ideas in later life 
is easily sujiplied if (he national .state .supervises the j^ress, encourages 
cooperating patriotic socii'ties, controls appoinlinciits in some of tl»e main 
professions, espei'ially the leaching profession, and is generous in its rewards 
to leaders of public opinion who are favorable to it.'*" 

Almost as disturbing as his analysis is Professor Haves' reminder that 
integral nationalism is not being practiced in totalitarian states alone; even 
when he wrote, the doctrine w^as being expounded by “thousands of other 
Europeans and Ain<*rieans,’' and was “actually being follow^ed in a large 

7'lu* quotations in tlii.s paragrapJi are taken from a brilliant essay on “Charles 
Maurras: 'I'lie ]^)lities of Hate," written hv D. W. Brogan in 1944, and reprinted in his 
French PersoualUics and Prohlrnts, pp. U7-] 28. Another extf41t*nt essay in the .same 
volume (np. 99-116) JcmIs with “M.inricc' Barres: 'I'lie Frogiess of a Nationalist.’* 
Maurras died on No\'. 16, 19.'>2. 

Hayes, Historical Evolution^ pp. 280-231. Professor Hayes ac knowledges that these 
paragraphs were taken, with some vctIkiI cliaiigcs, Irom J. L. Stocks, Patrioiusm arul the 
Super State (Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, 1920). 
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number of countries/’ To support his contention Hayes pointed out that 
“the invocation of integral nationalism explains in large part the recent rise 
of nationalist dictatorships in Hungary, Poland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, 
and the remarkable advance of Fascists (‘National Socialists’) in the 1930 
elections in Germany”; and he also found evidences of it “all over Europe 
and America.” The e^xample which he cited is particularly thought-provok¬ 
ing for Americans: 

111 the Unitc'd States, for example, many of the post-war policies of the 
national government and the large electoral majorities in support of them 
are in keeping with widespread tendencies of intc^gral nationalism: reliisal 
to join the l.(‘agne of Nations, reluctance to cociperale with it, rclusal to 
adhere to the World Court except on national American terms, naval ri\'alry 
W'ith Great Britain, immigration nistrictions, mounting tariff barriers, steady 
encroachments on the independence of Caribbean peoples, growing intoler¬ 
ance toward minorities at homc.'*^ 

Some of these tendencies toward integral nationalism in the United States 
have been reversed since tli(\s(^ words were written, but any candid observer 
must confess that many arc still apparent and that sonn* have' been accen¬ 
tuated. Above all, the role of the central government has been vastly ex¬ 
panded since 1931, and the temper of the times makes for the narrowness, 
intolerance, and reliance on force which are associated with integral na¬ 
tionalism. Elsewhere in the world, even outside the centers of totalitaria, 
evidences of integral nationalism abound: Peroi/s Argentina, Trujillo’s 
Dominican Republic, Franco’s Spain, Tito’s Yugoslavia, and Pibul Song- 
gram’s Thailand. 

One powerful factor in marking the transition from liberal to integral 
nationalism and in accounting for the widespread acceptance of the latter 
doctrine, in theory and in practice, remains to be mentioned. This is the 
complex of nationalist economic theories and policies which we call eco¬ 
nomic nationalism. This kind of nationalism is being practiced to a greater 
or lesser degree by most of the nations of the world at the present time, 
whether in the form of illiberal tariff policies, quantitative restrictions on 
trade, autarchy, state trading, or other policies of closed economic sys¬ 
tems. In other words, although economic nationalism in its extreme form 
is closely associated with totalitarian nationalism, it is one of the most 
common and disturbing forms of nationalism today. In view of its impor¬ 
tance in international relations, it will be analyzed at greater length in 
a later chapter. 

instruments and Symbols of Nationalism. We have already referred to 
many of the techniques of nationalism and to the bases of its appeal. 
Among the most powerful instruments for its propagation are the schools, 
the press, and the radio. In a totalitarian state these instruments are delib¬ 
erately used to serve the state; education, law, and journalism can have no 
other function. Freedom of thought and of the press, and justice under law, 

Hayes, Historical Evolution, p. 167. 
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as these terms are conceived in the Western world, have no meaning in 
inoderii dictatorships. Even in the free world, moreover, nationali.stic prop¬ 
aganda is still widespread. Tlu^ controls are more indirect, arising more 
out of the folkways jind mores of the society than out of the pressures from 
governments, but they are iu‘\(‘rtheless powerful. Most Americans, for ex¬ 
ample, would be surprised at tlie amount of nationalistic propaganda 
which may be lound in present-day textbooks in use in all schools, from 
the primary grades to the most advanced levels. If a textbook writer 
hapjK'us to oil end a sell-appointed crusader for Americanism, woe be unto 
liim! T he most innocuous statements, quite possibly jerked out of con¬ 
text, then become “uu-y\uu*ricau.'* “When honest otforts are made to se- 
eun; objectivity in history ti^xtbook writing, they meet with still resistance 
from p(»\vertul interest groups in uu .v. latioual communities. Under the 
guise of patriotism, such groups cxeii pressure upon ministries of educa¬ 
tion, school boards, and teachers in order to prevent a balaTiced treatment 
of the nation s relations with other countries.” In at least one American 
comimmity the selection of textbooks in the public schools was subjected 
to the a]:)proval of the Americanism Committee of the local American Le¬ 
gion Post! Texts have been criticized as “un-American” because they gave 
too favorable treatment to uuicameralisin, social security, and of course, 
the United Nations, 

The pages of some of the more sensational newspapers, the magazines 
of snpcr-palriotic societies, the articles of certain columnists, and the 
broadcasts of some radio commentators are full of exposures of “un-Ameri- 
caiiisin” in textbooks. One interesting case is the attack on Magruder’s 
AtnerU an Government, perhaps the most widely used text in its field in 
secondary schools, wTitlen by a man of recognized scholarship and respec¬ 
tability, and issued under the imprint of an old, established publishing 
house. A f(W years ago a new edition received the unflattering attention 
of Fulton Lewis, Jr., and no amount of reasoned defense could overcome 
the damaging t^ffects of his unfair indictment. Magnider’s book was later 
banned in Georgia, U, S. A., becau.se some indignant citizen had encoun¬ 
tered in it some comments in favor of strengthening the United Nations. 

More recently, the campaign against “un-Americanism” in the United 
States has taken the form of an attack on UNESCO. A number of colum¬ 
nists and commentators have charged that it has become an organiza¬ 
tion for propagating ideas of world government, which, if carried out, 
would strip the United States of her sovereignty. In some instances, as in 
Los Angeles, this campaign has generated local pressures to prevent in¬ 
struction in the public schools on the work of UNESCO. In response to 
this criticism UNESCO has been vigorously defended by many distin¬ 
guished Americans, notably Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Nationalism is propagated by the clever use of symbols and “social 
myths.” The images in men s minds are more important than actual facts. 


^ Sharp and Kirk, p. 121. 
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“Taken in the aggregate, the symbolism of national society interacts upon 
the human mind so as to create and perpetuate social myths of profound 
importance.” Among the commonly used symbols have been patriotic 
slogans and songs, flags, uniforms, shrines and monuments, public spec¬ 
tacles, pageantry, and ritualism of all kinds. Such symbols may serve very 
M^orthy ends — certainly love of country and belief in it are among the 
finest of human sentiments. But these same symbols may and do serve 
dangerous masters when they are used to deceive and to enslave, to instill 
hatred of other peoples and a false sense of the nation’s “glory” and “des¬ 
tiny.” “Integral nationalism has .surpassed all its predecessors in rites and 
ceremonies, in mysticism and devotion, and likewise in intolerance.”*'^ 
This has been especially true of totalitarian nationalism. Probably never 
before, neither in ancient Rome nor in modem Hollywood, have svmbols, 
ritualism, and “social myths” been used so skillfully or with such tremen¬ 
dous effect as in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Communist Russia, and, 
apparently, in Communist China. A study of the techniques of modem 
totalitarianism would be an illuminating revelation of the ways in which 
the ugly face of despotism can be “glorified” by the cosmetics of national¬ 
ism. 

The Dangers of Nationalism. In its origins modern nationalism was as¬ 
sociated with democracy and liberty, and for some time it was believed 
that the relationship was more than a historical one. Now we know that 
nationalism, far from always promoting democracy and liberty, often 
places these blessings in jeopardy; that it has proved on occasion to be 
wholly compatible with autocracy and totalitarianism; that it tends, unless 
carefully watched, to restrict the area of human freedom, not to enlarge it. 
In a sen.se we should perhaps be grateful that nationalism and liberty are 
not necessarily coterminous; for the former may well be an ephemeral phe¬ 
nomenon in history, while we hope that the latter may long endure. 

An ine.scapable conclusion seems to be that humanitarian and liberal 
nationalism were and are compatible with democracy, liberty, and inter¬ 
nationalism, but that integral nationalism, e.specially in its extreme totali¬ 
tarian form, is incompatible with these concepts and indeed is based on 
the negation of all rights of the individual. As any form of nationalism 
may lead to integral nationalism, a further conclusion follows — that na¬ 
tionalism, whatever its form, makes peace forever in.secure, and that there¬ 
fore means must be found to transcend nationalism, or at least to coun¬ 
teract the noxious effects of totalitarian nationalism. Here we have squarely 
posed a great problem of our age. 

Because nationalism tends to degenerate into ever more intolerant 
forms and because it has been a major cause of war, it is generally con¬ 
demned as an evil force. In the final chapter of his Essaifs on Nationalism, 
entitled “Nationalism: Curse or Ble.ssing,” Hayes distinguishes between 

•*“ Sharp and Kirk, p. 134. See the exceJlent chapter in this volume on “Nationalism 
as a Cult “ pp. 116-145. 

Hayes, Historical Evolution, p. 299. 
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''Whistling Past the Graveyard." 

nationalism as a historical fact and nationalism as a belief. As a belief, 
he asserts, nationalism has been “a curse and nothing but a curse.” Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, the great Indian poet and philosopher, held that nation¬ 
alism is a great menace because it calls for a “strenuous effort after 
strength and efficiency” and thereby “drains man’s energy from his higher 
nature, where he is self-sacrificing and creative.” Many students of na- 

Quoted in A. Appadorai, “Political Science in India/* Contemporary Political 
Science, UNESCO Publication No. 426, p. 43. 
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tionalism have commented on its apparent tendency to exclusiveness and 
its antipathy toward international cooperation. Thus, Vladimir Solo'yi'w a 
Russian philosopher of the nineteenth century, wrote about nationalism; 
“In its extreme form it destroys a nation, for it makes it the enemy of 
mankind.” 

Instead of losing its force, nationalism seems to be growing in strength 
as well as in intensity. Contrary to the hopes and expectations of those 
who believed that the twentieth century would become the age of inter¬ 
nationalism, it has become an age of virulent nationalism, lloth world 
wars were in part a product of nationalism, and they in turn stimulated 
further nationalism. Proponents of world government and all strong inter¬ 
nationalists like to think that the tide of nationalism is ebbing, Imt tlu' 
evidence to the contrary is too overwhelming. It is to be found in the new 
and seiisitive nationalisms of Asia, both in the new nations that have 
come into being since the war and in the strong native nationalistic move¬ 
ments in other parts of Asia; in the growing plicnomenon of Ca)mmunist 
nationalism, even in the Soviet Union; in the Communists’ appeals to na¬ 
tional aspirations in Asia and elsewhere; in the evident revival of nation¬ 
alism, not always of the healthy kind, in Germany; in the dilRculties which 
the Western world is experiencing in developing cooperative programs of 
economic recovery and defense; in the re.sponse to the nationalistic appeals 
of De Gaulle, Tito, Peron, and other acbial or would-be “strong men" in 
their respective countries; in the political ellcctiveness of charges in the 
Chamber of Deputies that France is being dictated to by the United States 
and Britain, in declarations before the House of Commons that Britain 
is supinely following a war-minded United States, in accusations on the 
floor of the American Congress that the foreign policy of the United Stati s 
is being made in Whitehall and Downing Street; in the use of the United 
Nations as a forum for nationalistic propaganda; in growing restrictions 
on trade and the exchange of currencies, and in other examples of eco¬ 
nomic nationalism. To be sure, not all contemporary trends are unwhoh'- 
some or alarming, for there are also encouraging signs of a slow but steady 
growth of internationalism among peoples who are faced with the difficnit 
task of living together in a dangerous and anarchic world. The conclusion 
seems unavoidable, however, that nationalism is still very much with us 
and that it may even be increasing in intensity. To repeat, here is a 
great problem of our age. 


SOVEREIGNTY 

The concept of sovereignty, like the doctrine of nationalism, is indis¬ 
solubly associated with the nation-state system. It is, says Professor 
Mcllwain, the central formula under which we try to rationalize the 

*® From a series of articles on "Tlie National Question in Russia,” written about 1880, 
quoted in Kolm, Prophets and People, p. 205. 
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complicated facts of our modern political life.” Some understanding of 
it is a must for every student of international relations. 

The Meaning of Sovereignty. As interpreted by earlier writers — Bodin, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau — and by modern political scientists ~ Jellinek, 
Diiguit, Kclscn, and Laski — sovereignty has assumed many different 
guises. Moreover, it has frequc^ntly changed its conhTit, its laws, and 
even its functions during the modern period;'* It bas been invoked to jus¬ 
tify absolute rule, and it has given rise to the coiicept of “popviVar sov¬ 
ereignty.” It has often been regarded as a major stumbling block to hopes 
and plans for supra-national organization and cooperation, the rock on 
which so many hopes for peace have foundercjd. No one would think of 
dying for sovereignty any more thaii he would for the meridian of Green¬ 
wich, as Mr. T. M. llealy once rem ^'kt d; but in point of fact many people 
have died as a result of internatiouLd anarchy which states zealous of 
tlunr sovereignty and subject to no cHectivo supra-national controls have 
created. 

“F('w political conceptions,” ()bs(irves Professor Mcllwain, “have been the 
subjec:t of so much discussion amongst us in the last hundred years ' as 
that of sovereignty.^*' “No word in political science,” declares Professor 
Coker, “is used with a greater variety of meanings.” Because ol this 
semantic confusion and because of the diiriculties in fitting the concept 
of sovereignty into the evolving j)atl(^ni of interstate relations, some 
political scientists contend that the concept is obsolete, or even dangerous, 
and tliat it should be discarded altogether. 

Sovereignty was a powerful w^eapoii in support of the national al^soliite 
state against the iiniversalist claims of the Papacy and the Empire, on the 
one hand, and the decentralizing, almost anarchic tend(Micies of feudal¬ 
ism, on the other. Sovereignty and absolutism developed together. 
Whether the one can be divorced from the other is a question on which 
strong opinions are still held, both pro and con. 

I’he father of the modern theory of sovereignty was the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury French political thinker, Jean Bodin (1530-1596). His Dc la Repuh- 
liquCy published in Paris in 1576, contained the first systematic presenta¬ 
tion of this theory. Sovereignty, wrote Bodin, is “the supreme power over 
citizens and subjects, unrestrained by law.” Thus sovereignty was identi¬ 
fied from the outset with royal absolutism, with the sovereign monarch 
whose power was absolute and unlimited, restrained by no human author¬ 
ity wdiatsocver. Writing less than half a century later, Hugo Grotius, who 
believed that states should be subjected to the law of the international 
community, nevertheless gave a similar definition of the term in his famous 

C. H. Mcllwain, Constitutionalism and the Changing World (Cambridge University 
Press, 1939), p. 47. This volinne contains tlirec stiiniilaling essays on “Sovereignty,” 
“A Fragment on So^'CTeignty,” and “Whig Sovereignty and Real Sovereignty,” 

Wright, 11,898-899. 

Mcllwain, p. 47. 

^ Francis Coker, “Sovereignty,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 268. 
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work, De Jure Belli ac Pads: Sovereignty is "that power whose acts . . . 
may not be made void by the acts of any other Iniman will. 

Recent political theorists have, in general, given similar definitions of 
this much-debated concept. Here are three examples from distinguished 
authorities: Oppenheim: "Sovereignty is supreme authority, an authority 
which is independent of any other earthly authority.” Willoughby: "Sov¬ 
ereignty is the supreme will of the state.” Kelsen; "In its original and only 
specific meaning, sovereignty means supreme authority.” 

One might add, in the interests of narrowing the definition and at the 
risk of incurring the wrath of those political philosophers who hold that 
the state is not sovereign or even that sovereignty does not apply to the 
state at all, that sovereignty is the supreme authority, and particularly the 
ultimate coercive power, which the state possesses, and which other insti¬ 
tutions do not. It is conceivable tliat one might also insist that every 
legally-recognized state is, by definition, sovereign; otherwise it could not 
be called a state. This is not to overlook the fact that some staters by vir¬ 
tue of their power, size, location, etc., obviously have greater influence 
and greater freedom of action than others. It is simply a reminder that 
just as every state is legally equal to any other, so is it legally sovereign.^' 
Most writers on international law do not feel that sovereignty is incom¬ 
patible with the existence of a body of definite regulations which civilized 
states generally accept and which are supported by recognized sanctions. 
We shall return to the limitations on sovereignty in the chapter on inter¬ 
national law. 

The Source of Sovereignty. The source of sovereignty in a state is often 
difiScult, if not impossible, to locate in any meaningful way. The problem 
was a relatively easy one to solve in an absolute state, where sovereignty 
resided in the "Sovereign Monarch,” as Bodin believed; but it became 
an increasingly baffling one with the evolution of non-monarchical forms 
of government, especially those of a federal type. If, as Bodin insisted, 
sovereignty was absolute and indivisible, it certainly had to reside in some 
specific place or person in the governmental structure. The problem in a 
federal state, therefore, became a puzzling one. Sabine and Shepard, in 
their brilliant introduction to the English translation of Hugo Krabbe s 
The Modern Idea of the Stale, describe the dilemma as follows: 

This iiiterpretatiun, like nearly eveiy approach to questions of sovereignty, will be 
challenged by many political scientists. Tne following statement by Robert Strausz- 
Hupe and Stefan Possony indicates that they arc in sharp disagreement: “It must be 
recognized that there are degrees of sovereignty and self-detennination. A fully 
.sovereign nation is one which has sufficient power to be master of its decisions. In the 
past, there were many nations who were sovereign in the true sense of the word. Today, 
there are probably only two or three, but certainly not more than five or seven.” Inter- 
national Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 709, Small nations, in particular, according 
to these writers, lack sovereignty. But while small states may be subject to more practi¬ 
cal restrictions on their freedom of action, they do not thereby lose their sovereignty. 
Sovereignty is the supreme authority which all states, large or small, pos.sess. See 
Alfred Verdross-Drossberg, “The Study of International Law in German-speaking Coun¬ 
tries,” in Contemporary Political Science, UNESCO Publication No. 426, pp. 601-603. 
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The attempt to locate an indivisible sovereignty in the federal state was 
quite hopeless and yet logic demanded that absolute authority should be 
by its very nature indivisible. Sovenjigiity could not be divided without 
destroying the integrity of the conception, but if it were not divided, political 
theory could not be made to reflect political fact even passably. . . . 

1 he long controversy over the que.sli()n whether sovereignty in this coun- 
try Uhe \ju\ted Stales] is vested in the federal state or in the n\endH!r states, 
or is divided betwe(‘n them, has occasioned more practical and theoretical 
difficulty and has been the subject of more theorizing than i\\\y otlier in our 
political history. FA-en il it bt* assumed that sovereignty is an attrilmte of the 
federal state and that the member states are not sovereign, it is still im¬ 
possible to discover th(‘ seat of inis sovercagnly.^- 

Fref|uently attempts are made to locate the seat of sovereignty in a state 
by distinguishing between legal sovereignty and popular sovereignty, but 
even efforts to pinpoint the legal sovereign are not too successful. It 
is often claimed, for example, that in England sovereignty rests with “the 
King ill Parliament” — meaning presumably the House (^f Commons; but 
this statement is subject to all kinds of qualifications. Even in the mod¬ 
ern versions of absolute states, tliose of a totalitarian character, the loca¬ 
tion of sovereignty is n(/t so easy to determine as might appear. Where, 
lor instance, does .sovereignty reside in tfie Soviet Union? In the Commu¬ 
nist Party? In the Presidium? In Georgi Malenkov? in “the toiling ma¬ 
jority,” as Soviet dialecticians hold? In “the multi-national Soviet people,” 
as Vyshinsky has declared? 

The concept of popular sovereignty^ foreshadowed in the doctrines of 
John Locke, has had a wide vogue, especially in the United States. While 
it is so loose as to be virtually^ meaningless and adds little to progress in 
locating the source of sovereignty, it is still a cheri.shcd concept. In the 
general summary to his moninnental collection. Constitutions of Nations, 
Amos G. Peaslec notes: “In fifty-nine nations, constituting about 71% of 
the total number of nations and comprehending about 80% of the world’s 
total population, this concept appears in existing constitutional provi¬ 
sions.”^^ The older concept —that sovereignty resides in the person of 
the monarch — still appears in the constitutions of several states with inon- 
archial heads. 

There is little point under present conditions in attempting to locate 
the exact source of sovereignty in a state. To pursue the search with re¬ 
spect to the United States would be wholly fruitless. As Sabine and Shep¬ 
hard have pointed out, “all these attempts to fix sovereignty in a particular 
element of the state . . . are futile. . . . Hence the attempt to find a 

** Hugo Krabbe, The Modem Idea of the State (Appleton, 1927), p. xxvi. 

*®For a good summary of Soviet views on the source of sovereignty in the Soviet 
.state, see Julian Towster, Political Power in the U,S.S.R., 1917’-1947 (Oxford University 
Press, 1948), pp. 46-49. 

3 vols. (Rumford Press, 1950), I, 7. 
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tangible sovereign is nothing but an attempt to force modern political 
institutions into a mould of thought which applied to an altogether differ¬ 
ent state of facts.” 

Can Sovereignty Be Divided or Limited? Clearly, sovereignty, in its 
meaning of absolute, unlimited, and indivisible authority, is incompatible 
with international law, perhaps with any law. The implications of this 
interpretation, not only for the future of international law but for the hopes 
for peace and the prospects for more effective international cooperation, 
are obvious. Jacques Maritain, a French scholar, perceives the incompati¬ 
bility. He rejects the concept of sovereignty in the political sphere and 
shows how it makes international law impossible. According to the cham¬ 
pions of sovereignty, he argues, ‘The sovereign State — each individual 
sovereign State — is l)y right above the community of nations and possessed 
of absolute indepciid('nce with regard to this community.” Therefore, lie 
continues, “no international law binding the States can be consistently con¬ 
ceived. Furth(?rmore, this absolute independence is inalienable (unre- 
nonnceahle), because by virtue of its nature the state is a monadic entity 
which cannot cease to be sovereign without ceasing to be a state. As 
a result, no day can dawn — as long as the States behave consistently with 
their so-called Sovereignty — on which they could possibly give up thcar 
supreme independemee in order to enter a larger political body, or a 
world society.” Hans Morgenthau holds that “the conception of a divis¬ 
ible sovereignty is contrary to logic and politically unfeasable ... a sig¬ 
nificant symptom of the discrepancy between the actual and preteiich^d 
relations which exist between international law and international politics 
in the modern state system.” '*^ He finds no evidence in the present inter¬ 
national scene of any real limitations of sovereignty; hence “the weak¬ 
nesses of a decentralized system of international law.” He is one of the 
school of political scientists which holds that sovereignty is indivisible, 
that limitations on sovereignty or the surrender of part of a state’s sov¬ 
ereignty in the interests of international cooperation are both theoretically 
untenable and practically impossible. Thus he insists that “the advice to 
give up a part of national sovereignty for the sake of the preservation of 
peace is tantamount to the advice to close ones eyes and dream that one 
can eat one’s cake and have it, too.” 

From the theoretical and historical point of view those who insist that 
sovereignty is by its very nature indivisible, that it is incompatible with 
international law, and that any other interpretation would involve an ac- 

Krabbc, p. xxvii. 

^“Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (University of Cliicaco Press, 1951), 
pp. 50-51. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 259. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 243. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 263, 
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ccptance of the. eating-oiK? s-eake^aiid-haviiig-it-too attitude, are absolutely 
corre;ct. Either a lu'w intcTpn'tatioii must he evolved, or the whole con¬ 
cept must be scrapped; lor, unless the concept of sovcTciguty under law 
and of limitations on sovereignty can be established and put into practice, 
there is little hope for a pe aceful international society. Oiu might argue 
that states often enter into bilateral or multilateral coinmilmi'iits which in 
effect limit their sovereignty. Current ]noposals such as the Unitc^d Na¬ 
tions’ plan for the intcTualional control ol atomic energy and tlu^ Schuman 
Plan for c'stablishing supra-national authorities to control tlie coal and 
steed resource's of France, Germany, and otheT countries, would seean to 
involve some real surreaider of sovereignty. \el if the stales ol ll\e worleA 
agreed to the atomic control plan, or it the machineTy ol the EiUropean 
C^oal and Steel Community, now c ..d iished, lm\ct\(n\s as mtcmled, surely 
few would argue that the participating countries had tlievediy lost their 
status as sovereign states. The more likelv re^tort of the proponents of the 
indivisihilily thesis would l)e that ihe^se agreements would involve no real 
surrender of sovereigntv. Some pcTSons might sc'c' a loss or diminution 
of sovere'ignty and add: ‘‘So what?'* lh‘sponsible statesmen cannot so 
casually dispose of the inalleT, for, as we have said, nationalism is the 
most powerful political forc(' in tlie world today. Mor(‘f>ver, both sov¬ 
ereignty and nationalism have usc'ful functions in tlu‘ world as it now 
('xists. The' problcMU is one of immense* coinph'xity. We shall return to it 
later. 

Some* studenits of political science and international law have attempte*d 
to distinguish betwe*t*n internal sovereignty, which is absolute and indi¬ 
visible, and external sovereignty, which is snbjc'ct to limitations. lnele*(Hl, 
both Hodin and the gr(*at and iniich-c|noted English political theorist, Jedm 
Austin (1790-1859), were primarily coiu'CTned with the internal aspects 
of sovereignty. In his study of Mandates under the League of Nations 
Quincy Wright declares: “From the point of view of Municipal law, sov¬ 
ereignty is a unity incapable of division or limitation, from the jxiint ol 
vie*w of international law it is su.sc*e'ptible to analysis, division and limi¬ 
tation. . . . External sovc'reigiitv or status exists insofar as a .stale can 
change, by unilateral action, the jural relations with oth(*r states, and 
must be elistingiii.sherl from internal sovereignty or ind(*penel(*iicc.'’ 
Wright also (listingiiish(\s between “partial’’ and “full” sovereignty, and 
betwe('n “political” and “legal” sovereignty. In another connection he 
suggests that the threcj aspc?ets of national sovereignty that “are in most 
need of limitation” are “the power of self-judgment in international con¬ 
troversies, the power to pre^pare and ii.s(* armed force in international 
relations, and the power to impose arbitrarv barriers to international 
trade.” 

^ (University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 289, 291. 

“Fundamental Problems of International Organization,” International Conciliation, 
No. 369 (April, 1941), pp. 469-472. 
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Distinctions of this sort are tenuous ones arising from the attempt to 
reconcile theorj' and reality/'^ The doctrine of a divided sovereignty in the 
international scene, which is widely held today, much to Morgenthan’s re¬ 
gret, is to some writers a product of the imperatives of the present situa¬ 
tion. For this reason, as H. E. Cohen points out in his analysis of Recent 
Theories of Sovereignty, “international law finds room for the concepts of 
joint sovereignty, divided sovereignty, and the .sovereignty of international 
corporations.” 

Some "Official" Views on Sovereignty. International law also finds room 
for the principle of sovereignty under law, which should make “the Father 
of Sovereignty,” Jean Bodin, turn over in his grave. A clear example of 
this is the text of .Article 14 of the Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States, prepared by the International Law (Commission of th(* Ihiited 
Nations. I’liis article reads; “Every State has the duty to conduct its rela¬ 
tions with other States in accordance with international law and with the 
principle that the sovereignty of each State is subject to the supremacy 
ol international law.’ '' Perhaps, as one of the leading students of sov¬ 
ereignty, Mans Jvelsen, insists, the writers of this article might have been 
wise if they liad avoided the use of the term “sovereignty” in this connec¬ 
tion, especially since they did not define it “in a way compatible with 
international law”; '' but here again wt* .see a conscious attempt to assert 
the principle of sovereignty under law, in external as well as in internal 
affairs. 

The idea of accepting, or even encouraging, limitations on sovereignty 
has been expressed so freipiently, sometimes from surprising quarters, that 
it has become commonplace today. Six recent samples may be cited: 

In working toward European unity and the iinjjrovement of productive 
efficiency of EiirojH-, the A<lmini.strator will find himself faced with the old 
cry' of interference with naticmal .sovereignty. . . . Our concern must he 
with the maintenance t)f the basic human freedoms — with the individual 
rather than with national sovereignty. For if ab.solute sovcrcn'gnty blocks the 
economic integration which is essential to Europc'an recovery, human free- 


Mcilwaiii, for ex.-iinple, after careful analysis, ccmcludes that "this untenable dis¬ 
tinction lietweon ‘legal’ and ‘p<»liticar sewereignty is simply' the nineteenth century 
form of an ancient confusion of thought.” ConstitHluinalisni and the Chanuinn World 
p. 31. ^ 

II. E. Cohen, Recent Theories of Sovereignty (University of Chicago Press, 1937), 
p. 85. 

Perhaps Bocliii may be resting more peacefully than this statement suggests. For 
as C. H. Mcllwain points out in his .signineant essay on “Whig Sovereignty and Real 
Sovereignty, Bodin distiligui.shes clearly l>etween absolute power and arbitrary power, 
and between fiiiidanieiital law and ordinary law. Profe.s.sor Mellwaiii writes: “Bodin*.s 
eoneeption of a republic* and of the .sovereign authority in it c-an only be understood in 
light of this fiindaniental distinction between eonstituent law and ordiiiarv legislation.” 
Midlwain, p. 73. 

Hans Kelson, “The Draft Declarsition on Rights and Duties of States,” Thp Anwri- 
r4in Journal of Intpmaiional Lau\ XLIV (April, 19.50), 276. 
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dom itself will be lost. — Select Committee on Fort^ign Aid of the U. S. House 
of Representatives.*'* 

When nations decide to co-operate for a common cause, they will never 
get real and effective eo-operalion iinK'ss each is prepared to suffer, if neces¬ 
sary; some small h^ss of sovereignly. It is (piite illogical lor nations to agree 
on a common cause* and then not to pool their soverc'igntv in order to pur¬ 
sue that cause, when it may w(*ll be a matter of life and death to them. 
Hesitation, timidity, and a failure to face facts in this rt\spect, niight well 
mean disaster for everyone. - Field Marshal liernard L. Montgomery."" 

\Vitl» such an agn'crnent INATO], of course, a small hit of sovereigntv is 
relinquished. But wheu I think that national pride and sovereigi\tv ‘are often 
paid lor with the life and blood soldiers. 1 feel that we must accept the 
more difficult allcrnatix e which * nm s with this joining of hands in collec¬ 
tive defense. — General Omar N. Br.idlev, Chairman of the U. S. Joint Chiefs 
of Slaff."^ 

We, together with the other countries with which we enter into eolleclivc 
arrangements, must participate on the basis of ecjuality. Collective arrange¬ 
ments can only assist in the aehievcinent of international cooperation, prc'- 
gressive interiialiorial (.‘conoinic and social development, and the maintenance 
of international peaces if all ])arlici|)ants are ecpially prepared to merge the 
exercise of a part of tiieir sovcjreignty into the common organization. — W'alter 
Surrey, Consultant to the Mutual Defense Assistances Program.*'*” 

It is ([uitc* true that in the world as it is placed today it is ridiculous to try 
to stand for the absolute sovereignty of the individual slate . . . but the 
question arises when there? is to be a surrender of sovereignty, to what body 
that surrender should be macks. — Prime Minister Clement Attlee.”” 

For my part, 1 ficscept the principle of the renunciation of sovereign rights 
not for it.scJf, not as an csiid in itself, but as a necessity, as the only means 
we have of rising above the national egotisms, antagonisms, and narrowness 
which are killing us. — Foreign Minister Robert Schuinan.”' 

House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, The Place of the V. S. in European In¬ 
dustrial Development, Supplement to Preliniinar)' Rc*porl Fourteen (April, 1948), p. 8; 
quoted in Seymour Murris, The Eurt)pean liecoverif Program (Harvard UniN’ersity Press, 
1948), p. 72. 

In a lei'ture to the Royal United Ser\'ice Institution in India hi 1949. The text 
of this lecture was distributed by the British Infonnation Services as one of its back¬ 
ground political notes (P911/1, Nov. 8, 1949). 

®*In an address in Chicago, Apr. 14, 1950; quoted in the New York Times, Apr. 15, 
1950. 

In an address to the American Socicity of International Law, Washington, D. C., 
April 23, 1950. The text of this uddre.ss was published in the Department of State 
Bulletin, XII (May 22, 1950). 

In a debate in the House of Commons in late June, 1950, on tlie decision of the 
Labor Government to stay out of the Sehunian Plan; quoted in the New York Times, 
July 2, 1950. 

In an address to the Consultatix’e Assembly of the Council of Europe, Aug. 10, 
1950. The text of this address was published by the French Information Serx'ice as 
Document No. 20, Aug. 29, 1950. 
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Taken at their face value, these statements suggest that the United States, 
Great Britain, and France, at least, may be prepared to surrender part of 
their sovereignty for eertairi common ends. But such statements ean hardly 
be taken at tiieir own value, for actions say more authoritatively than words 
that no major voluntary surrender of sovereignty has occurred. 

Those who advocate world government or effective federation on a re¬ 
gional basis are the talking champions of the pooling of sovereignty and the 
creation of supra-natioital agencies with real powers; but there are grounds 
for .serious doubt whether they always mean what they say. Many of the 
people who enthusiastically endorse world government in public opinion 
polls begin to hedge and qualify their stand when it comes even to pre¬ 
liminary steps to implement their declared position. Either they do not 
know the consi'quences of the movements tiny advocate, or they are in 
favor of the surrender of some sovereignty by oilier stales and peoples but 
not by their own. Leaders of federal union movements often try to get 
around the barrier of sovereignty, not by knocking it down or by hurdling 
it, but by denying that it really exists. For example, a small volume pub¬ 
lished in 1950, bearing the bold title. The New Federalist, consisting of 
papers by Clarence Streit, Owen J. Roberts, and John F. Schmidt, with an 
introduction by John Foster Dulles, presents the intriguing thesis that since 
the “Union of the Free” which they propose must be “the act of the citi¬ 
zens” of all the nations concerned it would not involve “actual sovereignty” 
at alll 

Soviet Views on Sovereignty. Spokesmen of the Soviet Union strongly 
object to the idea of any limitations on sovereignty. Confronted, according 
to their doctrine, with the perpetual tlireal of capitalist encirclement, Sovicit 
leaders are sensitive to any such attempts, real or imaginary. Nothing 
arouses their wrath quite so much as a suspicion that their absolute sover¬ 
eignty is being threatened. Tliis view is unque\stionably one of the main 
reasons for their insistence on the principle of great power unanimity in the 
Security Council of the United Nations, and for their refusal even to con¬ 
sider any limitations on the right of “veto.” 

Thus, E. A. Korovin, authority on the Soviet view of international law, 
declares: “No really democratic state will agree to limitations on its sover¬ 
eignty other than those which are voluntary, reciprocal, fair and freely con¬ 
sented to. It will have nothing to do with limitations on its sovereignty that 
arc unilateral and imposed from without.” This position seems reasonable 

Quoted in Kiizimiorz Szczerba and Alexander von Schelting, “International Rela¬ 
tions in Soviet Sociological and Legal Doctrine,” in Contemporary Political Science, 
UNESCO Publication No. 426, p. 554. “Soviet Jurispnidcnce recognizes the idea of 
limitations on soxercignty exen though it is seldom put into practice. In his report to 
the Xllth Party Congress (1923) J. Stalin, speaking of the Union of Soviet Republics in 
a crimmon federation, stated that ‘any union implies some restriction of the previous 
riglits of those who join together.’ Addressing the League of Nations Council, on 
Januaty 23, 1936, the Soviet delegate declared ‘Only a state free from any international 
commitments enjoys absolute sovereignty and the right to do whatever it pleases. . . .’ 
On February 10, 1946, at a session of the UN Security Council, M. Vyshinsky, chief 
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enough, and indeed almost platitudinous; but the Soviet Union’s constant 
insistence on its unlimited sovcn'ignty conveys the impression that ;t is 
really determiiK'd to avoid all limitations, even when “volimtarw recipro¬ 
cal,’* etc. 1 hiis, its altitude is a major obstacle to all ellorls toward eflectivc 
international coopc^ralion in arenas wliere so\t\e c(n\cessious in sovereignty 
are necessary. 

The reasons for Soviet emphasis on the sovereignty of l\\e state have been 
well summarized as follows: 

So long as the U.S.S.U. is compelled to remain an island encircled by 
capitalism, any restriction on Soviet so\ereignty iiinst nci ds entail conces¬ 
sions of a more or less scTious < iiaraclcT to the polilieal and eeoiiomie prin¬ 
ciples opposed to her own and \n the social groups guided ihi'icrhy. (Koro¬ 
vin: “Tlie Soviet llepuhlie and Int- rnalional l.aw. ’ In the Ih rttr Gcnrrah; 
dll Droit International puhlic. Paiis, 19251. Under these cireiinistanees, any 
restriction of sovereignty . . . would delay lh(* advent of socialist revolu¬ 
tions and reduce the mimher of the Soviet*s ]M)li‘ntial allies.'”’’ 

The Soviet slate . . . regards sovt‘reigiilv. not as a inanifeslalion ol un¬ 
restricted arbitrary pow(T, hut as the prineiple ol S('ll-dt‘termination in 
doinestie and foreign affairs. . . . Tli<' prineiph' of .soNcn'ignty siTves as a 
legal barrier deh'iidMig nations from imperialist ('iieroaelunent. from military 
and economic aggrc'ssion,*’"* 

Interpretations of tiiis kind art' the stock in trade of Soviet experts on 
international law. They are expres.sed in the anthoritativi^ Soviet manual, 
edited bv Andrei ^^^s}linskv, The Law of the Soticl State, and they are re- 
peatedly declaimed before the organs and agencit's of the United Nations. 
It is important to bear in mind tliat tfie concejM of unlimited sovereignty is 
inseparable from the Soviet Ibcory of international law — a theory which, 
“if logically piinsiiecl in jiracticc, would make the application of the gen¬ 
erally accepted rules of international law between Ikt and other States to 
a large degree impossible.” 

Should the Concept of Sovereignty Be Discarded? Any analysis of the 
concept of sovereignty — including this very brief comment — is bound to 
be a study in contradictions. Sovereignty, in its litc'ral .scii.se, means su- 

of the Soviet delegation, answered in tlic affirmative on being asked wlictlier the United 
Nations .statute ‘restricted the sovenngnty of .sovereign slates.'” Ibid. 

Szezerba and von Schelting, p. 554. 

E. A. Korovin, quoted in “Anglo-Soviet Debate on Sox en'igntv,” Current Headings 
on International Relations No. 4 (Addi.soii-We.sley Press, 1948), pp. 4, 7. 

®‘'’ L. B. Schapiro, “The Soviet Concept of Inlenialional Law,” in C. W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenherger, eds., Ttie Year Hook of World Affairs. If)IS (London, 1948), 
p. 309. For siimniaries of Soviet authorities on the conc(*pt of sox ereignty see the aho\ t* 
and Szezerba and von Schelting. See also T. A. Taraeoiizio, The Sooiet Union and Inters 
national Law (Macmillan, 1935), pp. 26-47; and E. A. Korovin, “The Contrihntion 
of the USSR to International Law,” Soviet Press Translations, ITT, No. 21 (Dee. 1, 1948), 
pp. 655-664. Korovin, Pashnkanis, and other Soviet antfiorities on international law 
have fallen out of favor, and Pashnkanis, at lea.st, appears to have been purged, but 
their views on sovereignty reflect the official party line on this subject. 
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preme authority, yet it niiist be limited under presenit conditions. It is abso¬ 
lute and indivisible, yet it must be qiialilicd and divided. It is incompatible 
with international law, yet it must be reconciled with international law. 
It is historically associated with a period of absolutism, yet it is still re¬ 
garded as an essential characteristic of a nation-state ~ perhaps the essen¬ 
tial characteristic — in a period of many dilferent patterns of government. 
It is a fairly rigid and inllexible theory, yet it must be applied to an evolv- 
ing pattern of interstate relations. 

Faced with these contradictions, many ])olitical theorists have reached 
the conclusion that the t(‘rin “sovereignty,” and perhajxs the doctrine as 
well, should be abandoned. Thus Jaccpies Maritain concludes a challenging 
interpretation of sovereignty with the Hat assertion: “The two concepts of 
Sovereignty and Absolutism have been forged together on the same anvil. 
They must be scrapped together.”John Scholte Nollen is e(jually posi¬ 
tive: “The first piece of old lumber that m\ist be discarded in this new dav 
is the obsolete idea of ‘sovereignty.’”"* (Jarl j. Friedrich argues that “both 
‘state’ and ‘sovereignty’ ” in current usage “are symbols of totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment” anil are “fraught with implications that are incompatible not only 
with democraev but with the essence of Christianitv.” 

C^onfronled by this imposing array of accusers, one might conclude that 
th« wisest aiul simplest solution would be to banish the offending term. 
Yet, “sovereignty,” for all its vagueness and variety of definitions, describes 
a cardinal feature of the nation-state system for which tlicre is no remotely 
ac-ceptable synonym. So students of jmlitics will continue to speak of it, 
with or without a careful definition of the particular ways in w'hich they 
use the term. At the end of his careful study of recent theories of sover¬ 
eignty, H. E. Cohen c-omes to the conclusion that “the theory of sovereignty 
will persist as a term defining power or the status of that power, or as a term 
defining a legal order, or the status of parts within that order or the totality 
of that order.” Even if the word “sovereignty” disappears with changes in 
terminology, Cohen believes that “the substance of sovereignty will remain 
so long as the problems of social control divide men into rulers and ruled, 
into leaders and led.”Perhaps he would have been more accurate and 
less ambitious if he had revised the last part of his prediction to read: “so 
long as the nation-state system remains the prevailing pattern of interna¬ 
tional society.” Those who view sovereignty with suspicion may find some 
consolation in E. H. Carr’s timely reminder that the concept of .sovereignty 
“is likely to become in the future even more blurred and indi.stinct than it 
is at present. ... It was never more than a convenient label.” Neverthe- 

** Maritain, p. 53. 

“Sovereignty?” in Stuart Gerry Brown, ed., luternatUmalixm and Democracy 
(Syracuse University Press, 1949), p. 48. 

Carl J. Friedrich, The New Belief, in the Common Man (Little, Brown, 1942), 
p. 79. See ako Georges Seelle, Manuel eUmentaire de droit internaiiotud public (Paris, 
194.3) pp. 73 fF. 

«* Cohen, pp. 147, 148. 

'®E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years' Crisis, 1919-1939 (London, 1946), p. 230. 
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less, sovereignty is, in hict as well as in fiction, a highly useful concept; 
it b(?c()nu^s dangerous only when its (wolving i liaraeler is lorgoUeu, and 
when it is presented as an evil g(*nie, uncontrolled and nncontroilubh’. 


GREAT DESTRUCTIVE-CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 

Tw’O great forces in intcTnational relations -- naticnmlisn^ and sovereignty 
— have b(‘en brielly examined in tl\is clvapter. Sovereigntx is the legal l)asis 
of the nation-stale system; nationalism is its moving spiritual or emoiional 
pow(T. both were invoked to strengthen the anth(>rity of absolute inon- 
archs, and both have tended to (‘uoairage ralluT than to retard the totalita¬ 
rian movements of our own day. I.e* havt* led to wars and to international 
anarchy; lliey art* perhaps the ino^l formidable barriers to international 
peace and thi* building of a true world community. The doctrine of un¬ 
limited, indivisible sovereignty is a dangerous anaeVironisin in a world in 
which the affairs of all nations must become increasingly mixed up — to 
para])hrase a famous expre.ssion of Mr. Churchill — if civilization as we 
know it is to be pn\s(‘rv(‘d. 

On till' other hand, the doelrines of nationalism and of sovT*reignty Viave 
given strength and eohtxsioii to the prevailing pattern of inltTnational 
society. Thtw have bt'en flexible doctrines, evolving through the years as 
conditions have eliangetl and giving ri.s(; to many schools of interpr(‘ters. 
They have l)et‘n used in the interests of democracy and liberalism, as well 
as in tho.se of absolutism and totalitarianism. Aetnally they are neither 
moral nor immoral doctrines. I'here is nothing inherently evil about tliem. 
Tliey are not vast cosmic lorees moving inexorably to encompass the doom 
of mankind. D. W. Brogan called nationalism "this great destructive, con¬ 
structive force”; the same label could be attaelied to sovereignty. If uncon¬ 
trolled or misused, ])olli can lead to tyranny and war; but if directed to 
constructive purposes they can evoke some of the finc?st of human senti¬ 
ments for the service of worthy ends. They are vital parts of the machinery 
that men liave en'aled to r(*gnlate their relations; and tliey reflect rather 
than thein.selves constitute the* really basic problems in international 
affairs. Rightly viewed, they are instruments rather than olijeclives; and, 
rightly used, they are helpful t(K)ls rather than holy causes. 
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The United Stafea today is a stronfr nation; there is none stronger. 

This is not a boast. It is a fact which calls for solemn thouffht and due 
humility. It means that with such strength we have to assume the 
leadership and accept responsibility. . . . Peace has to be built on 
power for good. Justice and good-will and good deeds are not enough, 

. . . We must remain strong, not because we plan or want to impose 
our views upon the world by force. We do not want to make war upon 
any nation. We must remain strong in order to retain our leadership, 
and, with all our resources, exercise that leadership on Indialf of a 
world of peace and harmony among all nations and all peojdes. 

— PiussiDENT Truman, 1946^ 

Now that we have outlined the structure of the state system and analyzed 
the doctrine of nationalism and the concept of sovereignty, the logical next 
step is to examine the principle of national power. Like nationalism and 
sovereignty, national power is a vital and inseparable feature of the state 
system, and it is basic to any discussion of international politics. Power of 
some kind is the means by which states implement their policies, domestic 
as well as foreign. This does not mean that they always seek to achieve 
their ends in foreign policy by militaiy^ means, nor does it mean that they 
must always be ready with the maximum of their military potential. They 
may be able to achieve their objectives through diplomatic or economic 
pressures, but they must be ever mindful of the possibility of an eventual 
recourse to arms. If independence can be preserved and foreign policy 
goals attained without a vast military establishment, then a great war ma* 
chine would be unnecessary, costly, and very likely provocative. On the 

^ Anny Day Address, April 6; printed in New York Times, April 7, 1946. 
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other hand, for a state to take too little power into a controversy with an¬ 
other state might be disastrous. To know the need is a mark of high states¬ 
manship. 

Our discussion here will center on three aspects of national power. First, 
we shall answer the fjuestion why states are so concerned with power, 
wliy the cultivation of national power is a corollarv^ of the nation-state sys¬ 
tem. Second, we shall consider the various forms of national power. Third, 
we shall point out the elements or components of national power, indicat¬ 
ing as lar as it can b(‘ done wliy some .state's are strong and others weak. 
Tlu^ first two of tiu'se we shall discuss only briefly, reserving mo.st of our 
attention for an analysis of powcT itself. 


THE COROLLARY OF NATIONAL POWER 

To say that stales possess powcT is to say what everybody knows and 
what many people* dc'pJore. Yet power is an c'ssc'ntial element of politics; 
“the struggle for power/’ says Morgeiithan, “is universal in time and space 
and is an undeniable fact of expt'rit'uee.” ‘ Some writers insi.st that “power 
politics is a rednndanc*y, — that then* is no politics without power — but 
the term does .serve in common usage to di.stingnish between international 
politics and domestic politics. To the struggle for powcT states are in- 
e.xorably driven simph' becan.se they wish to survive —not because they 
plot aggression. But even war and militar\^ and territorial aggrandi/erneut 
are often iiu'ans to the end of sec urit)'; as E. H. Carr dcclarecl a do/eu ycjars 
ago. World War I had a defensive or preventive character in the mijuls of 
all the principal combatants. Reinhold Nic'buhr with his ciLstomary lucid¬ 
ity says that there is “no possibility of drawing a sharp line between the 
will-to-live and the will-to-powcT.“ Not only does sovereignty pc*rmit and 
invite states to accumulate power, but that same sovereignty in the hands 
of other states points to power as the* bc*st assurance of .survival by any state. 
The preservation of national security which the state system imposes on 
individual states recjiiirc's tho.se state's to possess powc-r. Of course, power 
may be mobilized beyond the peaceful reejnirements of states, and it may 
be abused and misusc'd, but the wrongful use of power does not in itself 
destroy the right of states to possess power; in fact, the evil use of power by 
some states is the best reason why other states must have power. 

Viewed hi.storically, the fact of state power antedated the formulation of 
the theory' of sovereignty. W'hat Bodin and othcT political philosophers did 
was to recognize a fait accompli and offer ethical justification for what had 
already happened. Once states had assumed the obligation of promoting 
the welfare of their peoples and, of course, of their rulers, they rejected all 
external controls and endeavored to marshal whatever strength was felt to 

® Reprinted froiri Politics Anions Natiom bv Hans Morgenthan, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyriglit 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 16-17. 

^ Moral Man and Immoral Society (Scribner, 1933), p. 42. 
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he necessary' to iiiiplonieiit policies clesi^ned to serve the state or, at least, 
the (loiTiinaiit jijroup within the state. Ihit sover(*igiity did inore than under¬ 
write the past and the prcisent; its atliriuatiou of the all-powerful nature of 
the state amounted to a elear dee\aTat\(u\ of the and d\\t\ rA sitates to 
be strong enough to maintain themselves. It served notice that hencelorth 
states would be weak at their own peril: a sovereiyiyitv that disallowed the 
means of its own preservation would have been no sovereij^my at all. Not 
only had national power become lej^ally correct; the conditions of interna¬ 
tional life made it mandatory. Predatory forces outside the state posed a 
constant threat and, perhaps what is more important, interests within the 
state — king, nobles, the clergy, or the rising commercial classes — de¬ 
manded policies tailored to their (;wn taste ancl profit, and often they wx're 
able to commit the power of i\u st ite to thc^ execution of those policies. 
The state is always a tool, whether of the whole people or of an entrenched 
clique, and the pressure of the common interest or of the selfish few can 
often bring the whole power of a stale to the support of its adopted objec¬ 
tives. National power is too ellective to lie around unused; there is seldom 
a dearth of those who would use it, perhaps in good causes, perhaps in bad. 

The authority of tlie state diHers from every other earthly authority in 
that it alone has no theoretical limit. All otheT organizations of people - 
industrial corporations, labor iiuious, churches, fraternal orders, patriotic 
socie^ties, professional bodies, and the like — may expel the errant, disbar 
the unethical, withdraw the “privileges and immunities a])pertaining there¬ 
unto,” remove from grace, and take other appropriate measures to penalize 
and stigmatize offenders, but they cannot legally inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment, imprison, or exact money beyond contraetiial obligations. They do, 
of course, have sanctions of their own, often veiy effective ones, but only 
the state — not the government, by any means — knows no limits to its rights 
of coercion. In this resp(*ct the state is sui grner/.v —in a class by itself. 
All other organizations of men may come u]) against legal barriers built and 
manned by the state, llial tfie state should set the limits of power exer¬ 
cised by internal groups follows logically horn the fact that the state itself 
creates, validates, and sustains tlie legal framework into which they must 
fit; “state power,” says one authority, “towers above the power exercised by 
smaller pluralistic groupings in that it c*ontrols the system of law which is 
se?t up and perpetuated by state organs.” ^ It might be added that the secu¬ 
rity function of the state may reipiire that its power also tower above the 
power of those states that would assail it. And, as Bertrand Russell re¬ 
marks, “nothing but lack of military force limits the power of one State 
over another .”'' 

The legal justification of a state’s power is to be found in the concept of 
sovereignty; the ethical defense is to be sought in the responsibility im¬ 
posed on tile state for seeing to the security of its people and tlieir interests. 

* Hennanii Ilelltr, “Political Power,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Mac¬ 
millan, 1937), XII, 301. 

® Bertrand Russell, Power (Norton, 1938), p. 180. 
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The nature of power, its propensity to rush into and occupy every nook and 
crevice, is to be explained partly by the diligence of states to enhanc'e their 
seeurity - power being the best assurance of security in the present nation¬ 
state system — and partly by a natural impulse to power. In his interesting 
study of power, Russell says that "every man would like to be God, if it 
were possible; some few find it difficult to admit the impossibility.” Man 
wants power not in himself alone but also in every organbation with which 
he is identified. Whether, among states, the urge of power is to be attrib¬ 
uted primarily to political realism or to a simple impulse to power, apart 
from security needs, hardly seems debatable — the pattern of international 
life points the way to the gra\'e for the impotent. 

A distinguished English studemt of international relations, G. Lowes 
Dickinson, points out both the "absurdity” and the supposed ineseapability 
of the reliance of every state on power. In answer to thc^ question "Why 
must the State be strong?” he finds that the usual answer is "to defend 
itself from attack.” He then comments in these words: 

This looks sound enough. But meantime people in every other country 
are reasoning in precisely the same way. So that the doctrine, looked at all 
round, amounts to this: "The only way to keep the pc'aee is for every State 
at the same time to be stronger than every other.” Tlie maxim tluis becomes 
a flat absurdity as soon as every nation adopts it. But every nation does 
adopt it; w'ith the result that you get an endless competition in armaments, 
an increasing strain, mental, rnoml, and physical, and finally, and in con¬ 
sequence of that strain, a breakdown into war. This is the plain truth of 
the matter.^ 

While Dickinson rejects the idea that there is no way out except power 
and more power — w^hich has really proved to be a way in rather than out — 
he has described what has been to date "the plain truth of the matter.” The 
penalty of weakness being what it is, it is understandable that so many 
writers have remarked that power, like nature, abhors a vacuum. Wliile 
better systems may readily be dreamed up, what we have is the nation¬ 
state system; and national power is a sine qua non of tliat system. 


FORMS OF NATIONAL POWER 

"Power” has wormed its way into the glib vocabulary of the Western 
world. One can easily imagine the frustration which the disappearance of 
the term would impose upon the automobile salesman, the athletic coach, 
the movie barker, the evangelist, and the military analyst. While its usage 
in these and other instances is related to its usage in international politics, 
"power” in a political context means “the power of man over the minds and 

® Russell, p. 11. 

^ Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company and Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
from Tne Choice Before Us by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
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actions oi other men, to take Hans Morgenthau's definition.® Another 
writer, C»eor<^ SeWar/eniRTger, defines it as the “ea^aeihj to \m\^ose one’s 
w\\\ on ottiers \>y Te\iai\ce on eUective sanctions in case ot non convpW- 
ance. He distinguishes it from \>oth infiuence and force hy regarding it 
as containing a threat not present in inliuence and yet stopping short of 
the actual use of force. This distinction is uneonnnon if not nniipie; most 
authorities use the word to cover the whole raT\ge of pressures on thought 
and conduct, from those without the shadow of a threat to those involv¬ 
ing total war. It is cousistenl with this usage to speak of the power of an 
example, the powt'r of public opinioiu and the power of the sword. It is in 
this inclusive sense that we shall use the word. 

As E. H. Carr points out, “in its essence, power is an indivisible wliole, 
and, while it must be somehow .-‘v^.Ied to permit an intelligible discussion, 
all tlieore'tical divisions must be made with tlie realization that “it is diffi¬ 
cult in practice to imagine a country for any length ol time possessing oiu? 
kind of power in isolation Irom the others.'"Thus, a state liaving the in¬ 
dustrial establishment to sustain great militaiT power is likely to be in a 
position to make cflectivc use of devices of economic co(T*cion, and military 
and economic power give strength to moral persuasion, even when thert* is 
no sugg€\stion of their use. As military' power is the ultimate aud most vio¬ 
lent kind of force that may be invoked, its use naturally implies the use of 
whatever lesser weapons may be helpfully employed; it is axiomatic that 
war brings an effort to paraly^ze the eneiny^’s econoinv, u'caken Ins morale, 
and turn third .states against him. The reverse, of course, is not true. Even 
friendly states try to induce each other to pursue certain policies, just as 
friendly individuals do, and thev mav use the milder forms of c'conomie 
pressure without disrupting thiMr good relations. 

For purposes of analysis national power might divided a number ol 
ways, all of them more' or lc\ss arbitrary'. Carr divides it into three cate¬ 
gories: inilitary'^ power, economic powtT, and power over opinion; this classi¬ 
fication would seem to omit ccTtain forms of political warfare, such as ter¬ 
rorism and assassination. The parainounl importance of military power lies 
in the fact that it is the end-argument, the last word, the final court of ap¬ 
peal. “Every act of the.' state, in its power aspect, is directed to war, not as 
a desirable weapon, but as a weapon which it may reejuire in the last resort 
to use,” says C^arr.’^ Thus, national power is in the final analysis military' 
power, but military power is a complex of many elements, as we sliall soon 
observe. Economic power is inseparable from military power, for it is one 
of its basic components; to say that under conditions of modern warfare 
economic power is military power is only a slight exaggeration. But eco¬ 
nomic power is not limited to its part in the building of a military machine. 

® Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgt'iilliau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright lf)48 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 73. 

^ Power Politics (Praeger, 1951), p. 14. 

H. Carr, The Twenty Years' Crisis, 1919-J939 (London, 1946), p. 108, 
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Control of markets, raw materials, credits, and transportation are other 
forms. Power over opinion — now usually spoken of as propaganda, al¬ 
though perhaps not quite the same thing — enc-ompasses the building of 
national morale at home, psychological warfare abroad, and the fight for 
moral leadership everywhere. It, too, is inseparable from other forms of 
national power, for it is always used to stimulate domestic production, 
fighting spirit, and the willingness to sacrifice; and it is used abroad to 
recruit allies and weake^n the enemy. Carr says that it is “not less essential 
for political purposes than militarx' and 6'conoinic power.” Closely re¬ 
lated to it is political warfare. 

Diplomacy may also be regarded as a form of national power, although 
some writers prefer to list it as an clement. It may be argued that di¬ 
plomacy provides only a channel for intercourse among states —that its 
eflectiveness de[)ends upon a states military, economic, and propaganda 
resources; but this contention seems hardly valid. Often the wit and wis¬ 
dom of a Talleyrand or a Franklin may give liis state an influence unwar¬ 
ranted by all oth(T factors. When this happens, diplomacy is certainly both 
a source and a form of national power. 

So that we may better understand tlie nature of national power, we shall 
devote the remainder of the present chapter to an examination of its ele¬ 
ments or ingredients, with particular attention to those factors which make 
for the ultimate form of power — that is, military power. Then, in the four 
succeeding chapters we shall describe the ways in which the various forms 
of power are used as instruments of national policy, with one chapter each 
on diplomacy, propaganda and political warfare, economic power, and 
military power or war. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL POWER 

To the totality of a state’s cllectivencss in world politics we apply the 
term “power.” All states possess power, but they do so with great differ¬ 
ences in amount of power and in the kind of power. We must therefore ap¬ 
proach an analysis of power with the realization that we are dealing with 
a complex subject. Everyone can sec that battleships and armies make for 
power, and most people can readily understand that cotton and rubber do 
the same. Power becomes less tangible, however, when we speak of it in 
terms of geography, technology, and morale. Nevertheless, these are highly 
important elements of national power. All elements, moreover, are inter¬ 
related; for instance, oil without engineers is almost valueless, and so is 
radio without ideas. The interdependence of all the elements is so com¬ 
plete that, actually, power is indivisible, as we have said before. Moreover, 
the separate elements of national power defy statistical calculation, and 
even if we could assign a figure to each one the grand total of these values 
would still fail to give us a correct appraisal of national power. Professor 
Carr, p, 132, 
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William ElK-nst<-i„ explains tl.is hv .Krting that important qualitative fac- 
tors are involved: 

In tlu> Held of inlcrnalioi.al relations, tlu' central irroldem of tlio strength 
(d a nation is essentially a prohlein ol (pialilativc j\idginent and measure- 
met as itational powt-t is tnnve thati \\\e sum tuVa\ ul popwVatiott, ravt 
miiUiias .uk\ n\LinlUuti\ti \aelovs. “iiWiaiiee \>oU'nV\ivY’ o5 a iu\\um, ils 
e\\k v\oUon, IWxWmIUv ol \\s PisWUiWons, i\s '‘VvaowAaow’’ 

va^acily to oodiue \»r\vuluuis - Uiosc. ato Iml a low c^uaViVi'Awe elements 
that detenuiiif the lolid strength ot a natk^n.'’' 

We sluill here foreign aTiy attempt to measure uational power. Instead, 
we shall simply disenss its eli'incMits so that we mav better understand the 
great diilereiitials in power tluit partiallv (explain the diliering roles which 
state's play in w^orld polities. Whih writers are in general agreement on 
these so-ealled eleint*nls, they organize their presentation in various ways. 
Il(Te is oue possible listing. 


1. Geography 

Size. Tlu' land area of a stal(' is in itself an element of power, small or 
gre*at. Its mere* size implies little in n'spect to its capacitv to sustain a large 
population, as witness the Sahara Desert on tlie one hand and Belgium or 
Japan on the otli<*r. Wliether it can be too small to exert edective power 
depends upon a host of other factors, as. for instance*, location, fertility, 
rainfall, the h'inpc'r of its people, the nature of its technology, and the fpial- 
ity of its leader.sliip. Thus, japan was not too small to cleh'at Rus.sia in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. Russia's iminensitv was a handicap, 
for it impeded the eoneeiitration of her armies and siipjdies in distant Si¬ 
beria. For the .same reasons, it was an initial disadvantage for her when 
Hitler attacked in June. 1911. On the other hand, size operated to her 
advantage in turning back Napoleon's invasiem in 1812 and in the eventual 
defeat of (iennanv in World W^ar II. Her si/<‘ permitted long retreat, com¬ 
plicated the enemvs supplv problem, and precluded eflective oeenpation- 
She was able to trade space for time, just as C'hina in her wars with Japan 
While size eertainlv affects the eonduel of both defensive and oftensivc 
warfare, the extent of tliat effect is obviouslv related to other factors, siieli 
as efficiency of transp(?rtation, the disposition ol tn)ops, the weatlier, and 
the foresight of diplomatic and military' leaders. Short of war, great size 
may in itself be aii asset, for the diffieiilties of occupation may discourage 
invasion. Here, size as a factor is related to po])nlation, military installa¬ 
tions, transportation routes, and so on. Also short of war, it may be a lia¬ 
bility, for it adds to the diffic ulty of achieving national unity, ellective ad¬ 
ministration, and cuilnral integration. 

Location. IVrhaps more* im]>ortant than size* is lo(.‘atio]i. This is one of 
the determinants of climate, as it makes a land mass c'qiiatorial, polar, or 

“Toward International Collaboration in Political Scicni c: A Kc'port fin the 
UNESCO Project, ‘Metfiods in Political Science,' ” American roliikel Science Review, 
XLII (Dec., 1948). 1183-1184. 
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something between; but, of course, altitude, rainfall, and winds also help to 
delerniiiio climate. In turn, climate is one of the determinants ol culture 
and of ecoiiom)-, along with natural resources, political organization, and 
religion. Location, in its influence ou climate, bears an important rulation- 
.ship to teinperatvne, and so to the general health and energy of people. Sim¬ 
ilarly, together with other factors, it dt)es much to fix a particular type ol 
economy upon an area and people. Thus, lumbering, hunting and trapping, 
grazing, crop culture, mining, comiiierce, and manufactiiring are, in part, 
the tlictates of location. In turn, the ec'onomy does much to determine the 
culture, as mining gives rise to mining towns, and commerce and manufac¬ 
turing to cities. Location in the sen.se of spatial relationship to other land 
bodies and to other states also profoundly allects a state’s culture and econ¬ 
omy and both its military power and its economic power. It helps to fix its 
ec'onomy, 2)artly by affecting its climate, but also by fixing its relationship to 
trade routes, population centers, and fishing waters, and possibly by adding 
greatly to the financial burden of defense, or, indeed, of contemplated of¬ 
fensive action. Location tends to make a state a land power or a sea pow('r, 
with attendant over-all advantages, depending ujwn whether it accepts the 
thinking of Halford J. Mackinder or that of Alfred T. Mahan, one the great 
theorist of geographical determinism and the other of naval power.'^ Eug- 
laiul’s insularity gave her partial exemption from the continental stmggliss 
of medieval Europe tliat contributed to her early leadership in constitu¬ 
tional government, literature, and industry. North America became French 
and English, and Central and South America became Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese partly because those continents lie generally westward of the colo¬ 
nizing powers. Hawaii became American partly because of its location, and 
certain other areas have become Briti.sh for the same reason, always with 
other factors involved. 

1 vocation also figures in the diplomacy and strategy of war. Because of its 
location, plus other factors, a state may find its land a battleground or a 
generally respected buffer area. The strategic assets of Finland, Norway, 
and Denmark, for instance, brought war to those peace-loving countries in 
1939-1940. Tlie Low Countries are another ca.se in point. Except for the 
jealousies of Germany, France, and England, they would probably have 
long since been swallowed by Germany or France. On the other hand, just 
as tiiey may in part owe their c'ontinued existence to their location, their 
very position has at times brought invasion when tlie neighboring great 
powers went to war. The realization that France and Great Britain would 
.spring to their defense in case of German aggression added immensely to 
their power; but the fact that they needed to accommodate themselves to 
the leadership of France and Britain detracted from it. Something of the 

Mackinder's theories are discussed later in this chapter. Perhaps his own most 
important work wa.s Democratic Ideals and Reality, publi.shcd in 1919. Mahan wrote 
several books on the history of naval warfare and the theories of naval power. Perhaps 
the most significant was his The Influence of Seapower in History, 1660-1783, pub¬ 
lished in 1890. • > r s 
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relationship exists between Canada and the United States, exeept tliat 
the jijt'Ojjrjphic .il position of Canada — Iwatioii aj^aiii — permits far greater 
freedom of aetion. In such relationships, th(‘ stronger state also both gains 
and loses in power. 

Shape end Topography. Finally, in res|)ect to land masses, a few words 
need Vo \>e ad(\ed a\M)n\ eonhgxMaVum and VopogtapViy. I'Vie shape oi a 
state s area n\ay ai\d to or detract lironi its vubcrabvWty to attaeV; it may 
make lor long or short coast lines or boundaries, good ports or no ports, ease 
or dillicvdty ol access to centers ol population and trade, and ellvciency ot 
inellieicmey in administration and military opeTatioi\s. Cdosely related to 
conlij^nration is lopojTriiphy, lor rivers may provider ports and access wliere 
coniiiTuration would deny them, indeed, )2,ood riveis may aftord Uansporta- 
lion ihrouj^houl a stat(‘, and, on iie other hand, as international boundary 
liiK's they may invite eoinuKTcial pioblenis with another state. Topoj^raphy 
lias givc-n <i;ood jxirts to Knrope, hut almost none to Africa. The lall of 
rivers may he adccpiate for the production of enormous energy, and rivers 
and lakes may provide the means for extt.aisive irrigation. Mountains may 
bar invaders, but perhaps trade as well. They may foster national unity, 
but they may also j^n^veiit it. They may cut a land off from the travel path 
of the world, as in Burma, or they may make of it a meeting gronncl for 
traveltTs of all nations, as in Switzerland. As a prime determinant in cli¬ 
mate and rainfall, topography has an obvious and important bearing on 
economy and culture. Together with land size, location, and conCguralion, 
it provides the geographical setting of the national stale, and, like the 
others, is a significant eleinenl of power, military and economic.^*"' 

The ''Science'^ of Geopolitics. It was left to Nazi Germany to make the 
most of the geographic iiifliienees on world politics. In doing so the Ger¬ 
mans developed what they regarded as the science of geopolitics. The be¬ 
ginnings of the “science'” are lost in the past, but there is an obvious indebt¬ 
edness to Iininaniiel Kant (1724-1804), the father of modern geography. 
A century latc^r, Friedrich Batzel (1844-1904) formulat(^d a general theory 
of the influence of geographic factors on states, which he compared to 
organisms which must grow or die. Rudolf Kjellen (1864-1922), admit¬ 
tedly a disciple of Ralzel, accepted some of his master’s theories, modified 
others, added some of his own, and then gave the name “geopolitics’' to 
what he had. To him, the state was an organism and, as such, more than a 
legal entity; it must grow and expand as gc^^ography and nature permitted 
and invited. The rules of growth constituted the new science, and, although 
it involved biological and social sciences, it was essentially a mass of theories 
based on geographic determinism. Kjellen’s The Great Powers became the 
acknowledged bible of German gcopoliticians.^" 

A detailed analysis of the influence of geography on the power status of all major 
states is presented in Harold and Margaret Sprout, eds., Foundations of National Power 
(Prineeton University Press, first issued in 1945). 

^®Thorsien V. Kalijarvi and associates, Modem World Politicc (Crowell, 1945), 
p. 344. 
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Tlie two most notable geopoliticians have both been geographers, one a 
Scot, Sir Halford Mackinder (1869-1947) and the other a German, Karl 
Haushofer (1869-1946). MackindcT first publicized his theories in The 
Geographical Pivot of History, which appeared in 1904. While the? Ver¬ 
sailles Peace Conference was sitting, he published his Democratic Ideals 
and Reality, in which he declared that a new world order must be based 
upon an understanding of geography and its influences. He contended that 
the so-called “Heartland,” bounded by the Volga River, the Arctic Ocean, 
the Yangtze River, and the Himalaya Mountains, dominated the world geo¬ 
graphically and could do so politically; its position was invulnerable be¬ 
cause world politics was in the long run a struggle between continental and 
oceanic peoples and the “Heartland" was safe from seapower. His famous 
dictum runs this way: “Who rules eastern Europe commands the Heartland. 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island [Eurasia-Africa]. 
Who rules the World-Island commands the world.” Thus, he added, Ger¬ 
many and Russia together could dominate the world; fortunately, they had 
been divided in World War I, but they might not always be so. 

Haushofer. Mackinder’s theories seem to have been tailor-made for 
Dr. Karl Hausliofer, geographer, geologist, historian. Far Eastc?rn traveler, 
and major general in World War 1. Following his war service, Hau.shofer 
worked secretly with other former members of the German general staff on 
a series of geographic studies designed to contribute to German success in 
another war effort. Through a former student, Rudolf Hess, he became ac¬ 
quainted with Adolf Hitler, and on Hitler’s coming to power he induced 
him to subsidize an Institute of Geopolitics in Munich. The Institute built 
up a vast storehouse of information on the geography and resources of the 
states that Germany was eventually to attack. Haushofer became an impor¬ 
tant advisor to Hitler, but fell from grace when he ad\ised against the inva¬ 
sion of Russia in 1941. Following Mackinders “Heartland” theory, he 
argued for a German-Russian-Japanese bloc, and predicted that German 
armies would fail if they sought to swallow the vast lands of Russia. Haus¬ 
hofer was sent to the Dachau concentration camp in 1944; released at the 
end of the war in 1945, he returned to Munich a bitter old man, and, to¬ 
gether with liis wife, committed suicide less than a year later. 

The geopolitics developed by Haushofer and his associates may be pre¬ 
sented as a series of five major conc*epts: 

(1) For military reasons, a state .should be economically self-sufficient. 

(2) Germany is a dynamic state with a mission to rejuvenate the world, and 
her master race, through world domination, will bring peace and a 
higher civilization. Germany, thus commis.sioned, is entitled to living 
room (Lcbemrattm); and weaker states, colonial empires, and large, 
land-monopolizing states must give way. States accepting Germany’s 

Based upon a summary of Haushofer’s concepts by Derwent Whittlesey in 
"Haushofer: Geopoliticiati,” in E. M. Earle, ed.. Makers of Modern Strategy (Princeton 
University Pre.ss, 1944), pp. 398-406. 
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Nearly forty yearn latei Mackinder rcdscd hus ideas of 1904. Although reaffirm¬ 
ing^ his faith in the llcartlaiul theory, he substiiuied a fulcrum of power for the 
pivot area. This fulcrum or axis extended from the Missouri River in the United 
States to the Yenisei in the U.S.S.R, 

leadership will gain new morality and health; other states will resist 
Germany's destiny with futility and disaster. 

(3) All areas German by language, race, and economic interest must be 
brought under German rule. The United States might for a time head 
a Pan-Aineriea, Japan a Pan-Asia, but Germany would rule Europe 
and Africa and, eventually, the world. 

(4) By dominating the world's greatest island ~ Afro-Eurasia, Gennany 
will occupy an impregnable economic and military position; from this 
base she could eventually dominate the world. Sea power would be 
circumvented by land marches. 

(5) Boundaries are temporary things, subject to change in Germany’s inter¬ 
est, and very useful in starting wars. 

Geopolitics is regarded by some writers as a pseudo-science. Certainly, in 
the minds of some of its proponents it became a fantastic thing, combining 
geographic determinism with economics, anthropology, racism, psychology, 
romanticism, and mysticism. 

The “Heartland” theory was criticized and revised by Professor Nicholas 
J. Spykman, late Professor of International Relations at Yale University. 
He held that Mackinder had exaggerated the potentialities of the Heart¬ 
land and underestimated those of the Inner Crescent, which he renamed 
the Rimland and defined as the “intermediate region . . . between the 
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heartland and the marginal seas ... a vast buffer zone of conflict be¬ 
tween sea power and land power.” He declared that Mackinder’s dictum 
was false, and should be replaced by the following: “Who controls the 
Rimland rules Eurasia; who rules Eurasia controls the destinies of the 
world.” Dr. Robert Strausz-Hup6 also criticized many aspects of Mac¬ 
kinder’s doctrines in his Geopolitics: The Stniffgh for Space and Powcr,^'‘ 
but in a later work he declared: “Sir Halford Mackinder’s concept of the 
‘heartland’ is today, no less than when it was first presented in 1904, the 
fundamental axiom of world politics.”’*® The power of geopolitics in Nazi 
Germany was immense; its significance in the ultimate science of human 
relationships is as yet controversial. 


2. Natural Resources 

Natural Resources and Raw Materials. Before examining natural re- 
sourc’es as an element of national power we need to define them and to 
detcnninc their relationship to raw materials, the term preferred by some 
writers. They are not the same thing. Waterfall and fertility' of soil are 
natural resources but they are obviously not raw materials. Natural 
resources may be defined as gifts of nature of (wtablished utility; they 
would include, for example, most minerals, flora and fauna, and, as 
mentioned, waterfall and fertility of soil. Some of these, like minerals 
and forests, are commonly both natural resources and raw materials. On 
the other hand, some raw materials mu.st themselves be produced, as 
rubber, hides, and cotton. When these are domesticated products, they 
should not be regarded as natural re.sources. Witli some validity, they 
could even be discussed under technology. 

“Resource” implies asset, and what constitutes an asset varies from time 
to time and place to place. Unknown coal deposits are not an asset, but 
only potentially so; oil and natural gas and a thousand other things are not 
assets in a primitive society, just as cottonseed was no asset a hundred years 
ago in the United States. Even today sea water in itself has little inherent 
value, but we hear of scientific probings that may result in its becoming a 
useful source of certain minerals and of unlimited quantities of pure water. 
The time may come when states with ocean frontage will regard salt water 
as one of their natural resources. Raw materials, too, possess only potential 
rather than actual utility. Even wild berries and nuts require gathering and 
possibly processing and transportation. Sometimes the conversion of raw 
materials into finished products is long, complicated, and costly, as in tlie 
production of radium from pitchblende, or in the famous two-billion dollar 
job of making the first atom bomb. 'The point is, that even when states have 
raw materials they must add labor, teclmology, and capital to convert po¬ 
tential utility into actual utility. 

“ Geography of the Peace (Harcourt, Brace, 1944), pp. 41-43. 

Putnam, 1942. 

** The Balance of Tontorrow (Putnam, 1945), p. 262. 
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The gifts ol nature may not only fail to be natural resources at a given 
time or place, hut they may even be grave liabilities. Forests may have to 
destroyed and animal Vvte ohlitoated, clay or granite or coal may Impede 
agricnltvire, and oil or salt may complicate the prolAem ol water supply. 
Furthermore, even when their usefulness has heen fully estahlished natural 
resources may perform a positive disservice for a state, for uaturai wea\t\i 
may iuvite aj^f^ression, as historians can testify with many examples. 

The Use of Statistics. Attempts to find sipiificance in statistics on raw 
materials will have to be conditioned by the realization that some figures 
give production while others presume to indicate total resources. Even pro¬ 
duction figures fail to tell the whole story, for states with scarcities have 
opportunities to build up their stockpiles during the less restricted ex¬ 
change of peace time, and states vvith large production may also have large 
consumption. Furthermore, other factors may enter to alter the significance 
of certain figures. Water power, for instance, may effect .substantial econo¬ 
mies in the use of coal and oil, and an extensive system of internal water¬ 
ways may do the same thing. The unrecorded production of home gardens 
may decrease calculated shortages in foodstuffs, or it may increase the ex¬ 
portable surplus beyond expectations. The efficiency of men and machines, 
the Icaigth of transportation routes, deterioration, industrial accidents, and 
many other factors may intervene to reduce the ineaningfulness of statis¬ 
tics. Technological changes may force states to revise their power analysis, 
as witness the far greater reliance on oil in World War II than in World 
War I. Another example would be the building of a plant in Texas so that, 
for the first time, Bolivian tin could be smelted in the United States. Syn- 
thcitics may lessen or remove the reliance on what were regarded as essen¬ 
tial raw materials, as in the cases of synthetic rubber, industrial alcohol, 
nylon, rayon, leather substitutes, various plastics, and, if we take the G.I.’s 
seriously, many foodstuffs, particularly meat. The development of new al¬ 
loys and new pharmaceutical products, the re-use of oils and fats, and the 
conquest of mountains of old rubber and tin cans, all contributed during 
World War II to .stretching stockpiles and limited imports of “essential” raw 
materials, and, incidentally, demonstrated the interdependence of raw ma¬ 
terials and technology as elements of national powe^r. 

The Classification of Raw Materials. Raw materials may be divided into 
three groups: minerals, vegetable products, and animal products. Minerals, 
in turn, could be subdivided into various groups, as chemists and mineral¬ 
ogists would do, but the analysis would serve no useful purpose here. 
Some minerals have general and well-known usefulness; others have such 
highly specialized usefulness that we must take the word of metallurgists 
on their importance. 

The second group of raw materials, vegetable products, includes most 
foodstuffs, cotton, rubber, flax, some oils, wood pulp, sisal, hemp, some 
fertilizers, barks, roots, all kinds of wood, certain dyestuffs, kapok, bam¬ 
boo, seeds, charcoal, nuts, and the ingredients of many chemicals, drugs, 
and paint and varnish products. Unlike his position in respect to minerals, 
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man is not altogether dependent upon the original bounty of nature for 
his vegetable products. While many of them are peculiar to certain cli¬ 
mates and soils, some of them can be produced in areas to which they 
are not indigenous. 

The third group, animal products, includes some foodstuffs — as meat, 
milk, and eggs -- wool, hides, silk, tallow, some oils, furs, feathers, ivory, 
the ingredients of certain drug products, and much else. Within limits, 
man can also expand and diversify his resources in animal products. 

The Distribution of Minerals. The developmc'iit of mechanized warfare? 
has meant that only states with substantial industry — both qualitative 
and quantitative — may be great military powers. Since minerals are 
the sinews of industry, it is evident that a wealth of mineral resources is 
a necessary condition of impressive military strength. Studic's of inter¬ 
national relations in recent years have given much attention to minerals 
as a factor in national power.'^ While statistics are abundant, they must 
be used with some caution. Figures on the U.S.S.R., for instance, are both 
fragmentary and unreliable. For another thing, ore production and re¬ 
serves indicate nothing as to a country's technology; all the ore may be 
shipped abroad. Also, the possession of vast mineral resourees does not 
imply that these are always available; thus the extensive holdings of the 
British and French empires may be kept from the mills of Britain and 
France by transportation difficulties, by local unrest, or by enemy action. 
Finally, essential civilian demands may affect the proportion of mineral 
output that can be committed to military goods. Nevertheless, great im¬ 
portance must be attached to statistics on both mineral production and 
mineral reserves. Table I shows the strong position of the United States 
in respect to certain minerals, and her weak position in respect to others. 
Table II shows the distribution of the estimated reserves of the world in 
nine basic minerals. 

Statistics on mineral resources reveal the advantageous position of the 
Soviet Union as well as the United States, thus partially explaining the 
military pre-eminence of those states. In an interesting table on the re- 
sourc'es of various countries in 27 important minerals, Alan M. Bateman 
shows that the Soviet Union has adequate or surplus quantities of 13 and 
the United States of 15. While the British Empire holds this position in 
22 and the French Empire in 11, Great Britain herself qualifies in only 2 
and France in 4, Only three other countries have adequate resources in 
as many as 10 minerals: Canada, South Africa, and Mexico. The Soviet 
Union is almost wholly lacking in 6 of these minerals (diamonds, molyb- 

For political aspects of minerals and other raw materials, see Brooks Emeny, The 
Strategy of Raw Materials (Macmillan, 1934); C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness, and Cleona 
Lewis, World Minerals and World Peace (The Brookings Institution, 1934); and 
Eugene Staley, Raw Materials in Peace and War (Council on Foreign Relations, 1937). 
For mineral resources, see United States Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook (Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, issued annually); and William Van Royen and Oliver Bowles, 
The Mineral Resources of the World (^IVentice-Hall, 1952), being Volume II of Atlas 
of the World*s Resources. 
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Table 1 


■'Vfi|yt6^Wtct6< Sclf-SuQvcicucy and Pctcenla^e Wotld PtodtictioTi 






of Important Minerals in 1949 



VJ. S. sell-suffi¬ 

% of world 

Mineval 

ciency (%) 

production 

Alumirnim ore 

43 

14 

Antimony 

24 

3 

Asbestos 

8 

4 

Cement 

104 

33 

Chromium ore 

Coal: 

.5- 

.5- 

Anlhraeile 

113 

31 

Bituminous and lignite 

98 

26 

Coj)i)er 

70 

31 

Fluorspar 

09 

33 

Graphite? 

37 

4 

Iron ore 

95 

40 

Lc?ad 

69 

26 

Manganese ore 

9 

3 

Mercury 

25 

9 

Nickel 

1 

1 

Pctroleiim 

94 

54 

Phosphate rock 

115 

47 

Platinum group 

12 

4 

Potash 

104 

28 

Sulfur 

139 

91 

Tin 

.5- 

.5- 

Tungsten 

58 

y 

Zinc 

74 

30 


The data on antiiiionv, i^rapliite, and tin do not inelnde the prodiu'tion of the l^S.S.R. 
United States mineral prodnelion in 1949 was 14% under 1918, which set an all-tiinc 
lii^h; 1949 was the second best year to that dale. 1’he above table is a composite nl 
parts of two tables printed in Mhwrals Yearbook: 7.949, prepared b\' the United States 
Bureau of Mines (Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. 10, 26. 


dcniim, nickel, tin, tungsten, and vanadium), and the United States in 3 
(diamonds, nickel, and tin). The British Isles have none or almost none 
of 20, France of 22, China of 19, Germany of 14, Italy of 17, and Japan of 
15. Apart from those of which she has none or almost none, the Soviet 
Union has a serious deficiency in 8 minerals and the United States in S."*'"' 
While the unfavorable mineral position of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
may be used to explain why they went to war a few years ago, it may have 
more validity in explaining why they lost the war. Germany had an 
exportable surplus of no important mineral, adequate supplies of only 
coal and potash, and partial or complete reliance on imports for every 
other basic mineral. Italy had an exportable surplus of only sulphur and 
mercury, adequate supplies of bauxite (aluminum ore), lead, and zinc, 

^Economic Mineral Deposits (Wiley, 1942), p. 369. 
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Tari.e it 

\ilstinuite(l Reserves of Nine Major Minerals in 1948, hij Couniries, 
In Per Cent of World Ton nappes 


CA)ix] 

cxc’cpl IVirO' Man- 

Countrv Irnri Iron gaiirs<‘ Coppor Lead Zinc Tin 


Nortli America: 


Canada 

1 

1 

i 


t 


10 

11 


Mexico 

United States 

■17 

1 

• 

3*1 

1 

20 

2 

1 

18 

1 

28 


Other Norlli Arm riea 
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From Minerals Yearbook: |)rcparccl by tbe United Stales Bureau of Mines 

(CoveniiiKMit T^rinting Oflic-e, 1951), p. 28. The Year]}Ook indicates the source of much 
of this data. 


and a total lack of many other minerals, including the basic ones of coal, 
iron, and oil. Japan exported phosphates; she had adequate supplies of 
copper, graphite, and non-coking coal; she was partially or totally de¬ 
pendent in everything else."* Today, with the states of the world aligned 
in two new power blocs, it is clear from Table II that the anti-Communist 
countries have a decided advantage in mineral resources, with the oil of 

These lists have been taken from Sharp and Kirk, pp. 6B-69. They cite the follow¬ 
ing sources: Royal Institute of International Affairs, Raw Materials and Colonies (1936); 
Brooks Emeny, The Strategy of Raw Materials (Macmillan, 1934), and E. D. Durand, 
American Industry and Commerce (Ginn, 1930). 
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the Near East being the only important and uncommitted mineral tt 
large supply. 

Food.stiilfs arc, of course, a vital element in a nation’s strength. Ameri¬ 
cans art' only vaguely conscious of this, for they suffer more from over-eating 
than from under-eating. Without venturing to defend the gourmet-appeal 
of their respective food supplies and speaking only in quantitative terms, it 
can be said that the United States and Russia are fully self-sufficient, that 
France is nearly so, that Germany and e.spccially Great Britain normally 

20 % _ 

COPPER I 

20 %^_ 

TIN ■■■■1 I 


25% 



AFRICA IBH WORLD |_| 

Africa Is Rich in Strategic Materials 

require substantia] imports, and that Italy and Japan, with lower standards 
of living, are almost self-suflBcient. China is a food importer. 

Relation to National Power. The possession of rich natural resources 
does not make a state prosperous, but it is essential to great national power. 
Advantageous geography, fertile soil, or mineral deposits can contribute to 
economic power, for they can create dependence on the part of other states. 
By producing the wealth which permits investments, by stimulating a huge 
merchant marine, by supplying essential goods, or by affording a remunera¬ 
tive market, a state may gain economic power, and its capacity to d o^o^j^ 
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vastly enhanced by if not entirely dependent upon natural resources of one 
kind or another. Thus, an important element of military power is also an 
element of economic power — additional evidence of the iiiclivisibilily of 
the two. 

Two observations remain to be made in our discussion of raw materials. 
One is that financial intert\sts in the more powerful states often control im¬ 
portant sources of raw materials in backward areas, thus adding further to 
the resources of the leading states. This is true with oil, iron ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, and rubber. The st'cond observation is that colonial posses¬ 
sions do not provide the vast supplies of raw materials which one might too 
readily assuiiK*. In onlv eight miiierals — including none of the basic three 
of coal, iron ore, and oil -* did J.e ""otal prewar colonial production amount 
to as much as ten per cent of the world's output."* 

The study of natural resourc'cs and raw mattaials discloses that even the 
greatest of the great powers fall far short of economic snfficu'ncy, hut that 
at the same time there is an astounding concentration ol the basic raw ma¬ 
terials in the hands of a few states. 1’hese few states, therefore, have vast 
superiority in this important element of national power. 


3. Population 

Reflections on population as an element of national power lead directly 
to questions of climate, raw materials, health, training, tools, morale, and 
leadership. Realizing the tremendous importance of tliese other factors, one 
might conclude tlial iiuinhers iu population are of comparatively little sig¬ 
nificance, as some writers insist. Such an assumption l)y policy-makers 
could be correct or it could be* fatal. 

Importance of Numbers. E^wvonc admits that in warfare numbers have 
usually been decisive in the past. Even long ago, however, some men were 
bigger than others, better fed, carried larger or sharper stones, wen* more 
in love with fighting, or got up earlier in the morning. Nevertheless, we 
seem to believe that there existed a rough equality among men, or at least 
between cqual-.sized groups of men, and that e*ven in the early nineteenth 
century “God was on the side of tlie biggest battalions.” Since then, war¬ 
fare has changed; today it is conducted with all the genius that science can 
muster, and states may have to employ all their material and human re¬ 
sources in order to achieve military effectiveness. The* result is that mili- 
tary potential is no longer arrived at by counting right arms, but by calcula¬ 
tions involving geography, natural resourcc*s and raw materials, population, 
the state of technology, morale, and the quality of leadership. Even then, 
because of the intangibles, the results arc subject to nwision on the battle¬ 
field. 

A casual glance at the power .status of some populous states today might 
support the observation that population has nothing to do with power. One 


^ Sharp and Kirk, pp. 65-66. 
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would see that the two states with the greatest population, China and India, 
are inferior in military power to the United States and Russia, even to a 
second-rate power like France today. But lie would also find that no state 
with a small population is even a tliird-rate powcT. 1 he answer is that a 
populous state may or may not make the most of its population, but that 
only a populous state can provide tlie ecjuipmcnt and manpower for a first- 
rate military establishment. I’o draw an analogy from the world of sport; 
A little man can sometimes whip a big man, not only in tlie movies but also 
ozi the street or in the ring. Yet. it is one of the oldest observations of men 
who follow the game that “a good big man can always lick a good little 
man.” 

Advantages of Numbers. Admittedly, numbers count for much less than 
they once did. Three times within fifty yo'ars, once with Russia and twice 
w'ith C^hiua, Japan proved that a smaller population, supported by modern 
weapons, factories, and good leadership, can defeat a much greater popula¬ 
tion, poorly equipped and badly led. In turn, the Americans defeated 
Japan, although outnumbered in the fighting area. Facts of this kind may 
sugg(\st that military potential is only industrial potential, and so some 
people believe. To say this, however, is immediately to bring pojnilation 
into the equation, for, given the same technology, many people can make 
more guns than a few people. In other words, with something like equality 
in other respects, a large population can defeat a small population and a 
large army can defeat a small army. Persons who decry th(^ importance of 
population apparently fail to contemplate the possibility of something re¬ 
sembling equality in the other elements of national power. As Professor 
Frank W. Notestein points out, “the rapid spread of modern technology will 
bring power to populations now comparatively impotent,” and he cites tin; 
experience of Russia in this respect.”^ 

A large population can usually provide more soldiers and more workers, 
and it may also possess certain other advantages. It may permit a greater 
selectivity and thus a better army, with no superiority in troop numbers. A 
consciousness of numbers may heighten morale. A populous state, by un¬ 
derground activities or passive resistance, may better resist absorption or 
occupation. Population is also an element of national power if it leads a 
state to build up its economic and military strength in order to seek addi¬ 
tional territory to accommodate what it regards as surplus population. A 
large population may also possess disadvantages, perhaps less unity, greater 
susceptibility to varied propaganda, and more mouths to consume too little 
food. 

It is readily demonstrable that population trends influence state policies, 
but it is not always clear how closely they are related to national power. 
States may tax bachelors, as Fascist Italy did, and pay bounties for off¬ 
spring, as botli Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany did. France has a record 
of large family encouragement dating back nearly a century. Other states, 

-•'‘"Population and Power in Postwar Europe/' Foreign Affairs, XXII (April, 1944), 
389. 
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feeling crowded or soon to be crowded, have subsidized emigration and 
tried to lure their pe()pl(j to colonies. England, Italy, and Japan have done 
this. The United Stales and Canada have severely restricted immigration. 
Some states endeavor to prevent birth control; others permit the distribu¬ 
tion of birth control information. The teachings of some religions enjoin 
certain types of birth control. Now, what are the power implications of all 
this? Th(»y are nneerlain at best. Professor Quincy Wright says that “today 
the character of the inflm'nee of a ])articular population change is so de- 
penck^nt on other factors that it is impossible to predict from a study of 
population ph(Tiomena alone what inlernational policies or occurrences to 
expect."’ 

Population Projections. Alth /ir^h population tnmds bear an indefinite 
relationship to national power, large' populations cc'rtainly have greater po¬ 
tentialities than small ones. Hence, it is important to note that tVie center 
of population is .shifting cmt ea.stward. The general ]ncture can be briefly 
sketched. In the nations of the* We.st which have led tlie world in industrial 
and technological progress, population incrc'ase is slowing dowm, as in the 
United States, or numbers are actually ck'clining, as in (^re*at Britain, 
Franc-c, and possibly CcTinany. In Italy and S])ain the ])opulation is still 
growing at a fairly rapid rate. Statistics on Latin America arc controversial. 
One antliority says that “the population of tlie entire region to the soiitli of 
the United State's is grown’ng faster than that of any other major region in 
the world,” and he asserts that the incrc'ase thc're betw^cen 1920 and 1940 
was about 41 per cent compared with about 25 per cent in the Uiiitc'd 
States."'" In Eastern and Southeastern Europe, and in the U.S.S.U. — areas 
inhabited largely by Sla\'ie pe()plc\s — the trend of population growth is still 
upw'ard; and in most of Asia, notably in India, all estimates indicate phe¬ 
nomenal inerc'ases. To be more specific in a few eases, by 1970 it is esti¬ 
mated that tljc Unitcxl State's will have a population of some 170 millions; 
Great Britain b(?tw^cen 38 and 42 millions; France betw^een 35 and 40 mil¬ 
lions; and the Sovic't Union perhaps 25l) millions, about as many as will be 
living in all of tlie rest of Europe; while India and China wnll each have 
more than 600 millions. It should be remembered, of course, that thc'se 
figures are at best scientific guesses, and that population trends are based on 
thrc'c a,ssumptions which inav not be valid, namely, that the future trc'iids 
of birth and death rates will be an ordeTlv eontimiation of past trends, that 
there wdll be no international migration on a scale large enough to affect 
the predictions, and that there wn‘ll be no war.^ 

“Population Trends and Intcnialional Relations,” in Coiti]>ass of the World, eclitcKl 
by Hans W. Weigert and Villijalnmr Sh'fansson (Maeinillan, 1914), pp. 427—12S. Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

Kinj^sley Davis, “Latin America's Multiplying Pc'opics,” Foreign Affairs, XXV 
(July, 1947), 645. 

Sec Frank W. Notestciii, “Fundamentals of Population (Change in Europe and the 
Soviet Union,” Chapter 27 in H. W. Weigert and V. Stefansson, cds., Compass of the 
World; Frank W. Notestein and associates. The Future Population of Europe and the 
Soviet Union (Geneva, 1944); and Robert Slrau.sz-Ilupe, The Balance of Tomorrow, 
Chapter 3. 
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We may expect, then, that population growth will be less in the West 
than in Asia, which already has over one-half of the inhabitants of the globe 
and may soon reach two-thirds. In the “cold war,” if it continues, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France will be at an increasing disadvan¬ 
tage, demographically speaking. There will be more and more people with 
darker skins, and fewer and fewer, relatively if not absolutely, with lighter 
skins. Of course, it is not yet conceded that the Soviet Union can gain the 
mastery of Asia, particularly of India, demographically the most prosperous 
area in the world. 

Significance of Population Trends. Population growth appears to be re¬ 
lated to the stages of economic development."’* In the first stage, that of an 
essentially agricultural sc:»ciety, both birth and death rates are high, the 
people are young, and the number is usually expanding rapidly. Most of the 
peoples of Asia and, in fact, most of the undtTcleveloped areas of the world, 
belong to this classification. In the second stage, that of countries in an 
early phase of industrial development, birth rates are still high but death 
rates arc decreasing; invariably the population is a young and rapidly in¬ 
creasing one. The Soviet Union is now in this stage, and presumably will 
continue to be for some time to come. The third stage, that of the indus¬ 
trially mature nations, is characterized by low birth rates as well as low 
death rates. Hence there is a larger percentage of older people, and the 
population may be stationary, declining, or at best growing very slowly and 
beginning to level off. “The list of countries facing the likelihood of future 
population decline,” says Dudley' Kirk, “is a roster of the nations that have 
led the world in material progn?ss.” 

Certain power implications of these trends seem to be established. For 
one thing, a declining birth rate often acts to depress a state s morale and 
a rising one to improve it. Growing populations usually seem to have more 
spirit and vitality' than static or declining ones. With more certainty we can 
say that countries of rapidly'-rising population have a larger proportion of 
young people — hence a greater economic and military potential. A rising 
birth rate, however, may also mean too many mouths, a lowered standard 
of living, a reduction in personal efficiency, and, therefore, a loss in national 
power. A constant or declining birth rate will probably mean the growth 
of the non-producing consumer class, for old people will become a larger 
proportion of the population. 

Population Movements within States. The movements and sectional 
trends of population within a particular state also directly affect its national 
power. The migrations of peoples within the United States, for instance, 
have altered the whole course of American history. To see their impor- 

In analyzing these three stages and their implications, a study of population 
pyramids would be helpful. See, for in.stance, Frank W. Notestein ana associates. The 
Future Pojmlatwn of Europe and the Soviet Union. 

“Population Change.s in the Post-War World,” American Sociological Review, IX 
(Feb., 1944), 30. The theory of cycles and of decline in the industrial state is challenged 
by Joseph S. Davis in “Fifty Million More Americans,” Foreign Affairs, XXVIII (April, 
1950), 412-426. 
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tance, one has only to recall such general trends as the westward move¬ 
ment, the .shift froiii farms to cities — temporarily revers(‘d in depre.s.sion 
p('ri()ds — the great tidt' of immigration, the changes in the character ol im¬ 
migrants, and the concentration of peoples ol the same national iirigin in 
particular sections of cities and of the country as a whole. Mori* rt'cent 
trends include the migration of “Okie's” to Cadilomia and t'lstwherc. tlu* 
wartime influ.v to the great indn.strial eenlt'rs, and the wartime and postwar 
increases in population in th(* states along the Pacific coast. The magnitude 
of tlie new \vesfward movement is snggestf'd by the Onsiis Bureau rej)orts 
of 1948, .sJiowing that since 1940 the population of California had increa.sed 
by 42.1 pf'r cent, of Oregon by 41.8 pt'r cent, and of Washington by ;15.8 
per cent. At the same time, the population had dccrea.sed slightly in a few 
states of the Dust Bowl and of the South. Shifts of this sort may possess 
nulioual power significance; f<»r instance, they may reflect an improved 
technology, they may send additional workers to industrial areas, and llu'V 
ma)' either lower or raise the output of particular agricultural products or 
manufactures. They may paralyze local industry in some areas and stimu¬ 
late it in others; they may create a labor shortage in some places and a sur¬ 
plus in others. The changes in the economic well-being of the shifting 
population ma)' affect the nation’s purchasing power. 

In short, population, lik<' ge<»graphy, natural resources, and raw mate¬ 
rials, is intertwined with technolog}', morale, leadership, and other factors. 
Like them, its precise importance cannot be measured or put into a formula. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt a significant clement of national power. It 
may have tremendous import in a long-protracted “cold war.” 


4. Technology 

Young Americans, of all people, know tht; importance of technology in 
their lives. Alarm clocks get them up in the morning, or try to; toasters, 
juicers, grill(\s, and percolat(*rs and otlier contrivances provide their break¬ 
fasts; automobiles, busstrs, bicycles, and roller skates take them to school; 
laboratories, work shops, typewriters, adding machines, and audio and 
visual equipment contribute to their education; and radios, television sets, 
record players, and movies offer them daily entertainment. In earning their 
.spending money and in their love-making they employ both machinery and 
techniques, depending on opportunity, sex, and strategy. 

From the time that the first man sharpened a stick or wielded a rock to 
crack a clam shell or a skull, technology has played a part in the lives of 
people. The first advances were slow, and it was by accident that man 
learned to make fire, build steps, fashion weapons, and snare his game. 
Progress by accident was the rule until far into historical times, and it is 
by no means altogether ab.sent today. Sooner or later, however, men began 
an active search for new ways of doing things, and today we speak with 
deep respect of “research” in many fields of science. Industries, universi- 
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ties, foundations, and governments are engaged in a ceaseless quest for new 
knowledge. The results are apparent twerywherc — in agriculture, indus¬ 
try, medicine, administration, education, transportation, finance, and, of 
course, in the science of warinaking. 

If writers on international relations seem to be too quick to mc'asure tech¬ 
nological advances in terms of war, it is not because they are unaware of 
the tremendous contributions of science to human w(dfarc and happiness. 
It is because they are dealing with national states that still b(^li(*ve tliat only 
power can bring security, and because military elh^ctiveiic^ss is the supreme 
test of power. I fences we must be inteTosted here, not in technology and 
the good life, but in technology and power. We need only to remember 
that our subjc'ct is “National Power. 

U. S. War Technology. The United States Government has not yet de- 
vc*loped a well-coordinated program of scientific research and development 
in the tools of war, evtai though the need was amply demonstrat('cl by war¬ 
time expt'rience. The story of the work of the Office of Scientific licsearth 
and Developnu'nt, under Dr. \'annevar Bush, has been told in a series of 
excellent volumes,^* although the scientific and technical skill, coordinated 
elforts, and securit)' problems involved in the production of a host of new 
or improved dc'vices and weapons can never be fully appreciated by the 
average person, Itesearch is being continued and activel) promoted by 
genernment ag(Mieies such as the National Security Resources 13oard, the 
Research and Development Board, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and by many universities and industrial concerns, sometimes with govern¬ 
ment aid. “What takes place in the laboratories today, shapes the world of 
tomorrow. Every scientific advance translated into improved teehnologx' 
changes, and in some instances may revolutionize, the distribution of po¬ 
litical p(AV('r over the globe.’' 

Basic Technology. L(\ss ob\'ionslv related to warmaking than technology 
in the* manufacture and use of weapons is technology in building the whole 
('conorny of a slate. It is an essential preliminary, however, for only an in¬ 
dustrialized state can even Ix'gin to produce the liighly mechanized weap¬ 
ons of modern w'arfare. We mast remember that technology is a very broad 
term, tliat it goes far beyond iron and steel and machinery, that it means 
organized knowl(*dge whether in agriculture, bookkeeping, or chemistry. 
In every field, men have made advances in their ways of doing things, de¬ 
veloping in each one highly specialized techniques, or \vhat we call a 
scieiic'e or a technology. All these arc inextricably intei^vovcn, and all con¬ 
tribute to a state s industrial potential. Together, they make up wdiat the 
speech-makers call “know-how.” 

Among these are J. C. Boyce, cd.. New Weapons for Air Warfare (Little, Brown, 
1947); L. R. Thiesincycr and J. Biircliard, Combat Scientists (Little, Brown, 1947); 
J. Bnrchard, ed.. Rockets, Guns and Targets (Little, Brown, 194iS); and 1. Sle^wart, 
Organizing Scientific Research for War (Little, Brown, 1948). See also James P. 
Baxter, Scientists Against Time (Little, Brown, 1946). 

‘^“Foundations of National Power (Revised outline for course in Foundations of 
National Power, published by the Bureau of Naval Personnel in July, 1947), p. 21. 
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Russia’s anumncement last week of dkectioes for the fifth Fioe-Year 
Pkn set ambawus production gods for heavy industry. BtU, as charts 
abosx show, ewn if gods are met, the Soviet Union by 1955 will be 
producing far kss in industrid goods than the United States did last 
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Only when this base has been achieved can a state produce the weapons 
of modem warfare. Then, technology carries on further to convert the pro¬ 
ductive facilities of the nation into the making of the instruments of war. 
Blueprints are translated into armies, guns, ships, planes, bombs, and count¬ 
less other items of defense and destruction, and the generals and admirals 
take over. The point to remember is that imnumse technological progress 
must have taken place before the specialized technologies of modern war 
could be devised, expanded, and utili - d. Even then, they must continue 
to rest upon tlie teclinologi(\s of peac«*. with added impetus to time-saving 
innovations and large-.scale productic * . Food has to be produced, mines 
operated, trucks repaired, ciotton picivf« , and milk delivered, with lU’arly 
the whole population contributing their Drawn and brains to the attainment 
of a maxiiniiin of national powc-r. The majority continue in their old em¬ 
ployments because thew are iloing jobs that sustain war industries, but 
many take up the specialized technologies of war-goods production. So 
complete is the dedication of the resources and manpower of the state to 
the business of making war that it is one of the reasons w hy w'e speak of 
“total war.” 

War Technology. We eannot undertake here to list the* w’eaj3ons of w’ar 
and the special tools tliat an* needed to produce thi*m. Their number, 
variety, aial complexity are almost infinite. \Vc must, however, call atten¬ 
tion to other kinds of technology vital in war and, indeed, oftentimes in 
peace as well. There must he elficient mc'thods of mobilizing and training 
both workers and fighting men, of sustaining both public and military mo¬ 
rale, of selling bonds, of conserving and allocating scarce materials and 
food, of organizing transportation, of banking, of taxation, of combatting 
subversive activities, of guarding health, of settling labor disputes, of 
weather study, and on and on. The.se involve the element of leadership, 
which we shall discuss later, but they also involve the technicpies to be 
used. Technology, remember, is not a matter of iron and steel alone; it ex¬ 
tends to ever)" human enterprise in wliich there is some consciousness of 
method. It is vital on the fighting front as \vell as on the home front, for in 
the military operations area great numl)ers of men and vast <piantitit*s of 
supplies must be handled with a maximum of efficiency. There, perhaps 
even more than on the home front, it is tied in with the element of leader¬ 
ship. 

Our emphasis here on basic technology must not let us forget for an in¬ 
stant that the “pay-off” is in the military establishment. Indeed, some 
writers deal exclusively with the production of war goods when they discuss 
technology as an element of national power. Indispensable as is a broad, 
basic technology, it must eventuate in war production. Professor llalph 
Turner has this beginning-to-end continuity in mind when he says that 
“every action from finding minerals in the earth and extracting them from 
it, through every process of manufacturing metals and shaping them, to all 
movements of metals to and upon the area of combat form a grand techno¬ 
logical sequence. The organization and maintenance of this sequence is 
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Eastern industrial areas are being built up. 

the central problem of waging total war. Subsidiary actions of all kinds 
support this sequence and facilitate its operation. . . 

World War II. The contribution of economic production to the victory 
of the United Nations in World War II is so well knowm that it needs no 
emphasis here. Hanson W. Baldwin says that “American production and 
construction, which reached Wellsian proportions, can be said to have been 
directly responsible for the victory over Germany and Japan,” a victory that 
was won in spite of the fact that the enemy “was often on a par w'ith us, or 
even superior to us” in “training for combat, in will-to-fight, in leadership, in 
tactics, and in the quality of . . . equipment.” But, he adds, “we could 
build an airfield or a pipeline in a fraction of the time the enemy needed; 
and we could turn out ten tanks to his one.” In making these judgments, 
Baldwin acknowledges the importance of other elements of Allied victory. 

The conclusions of Winfield W. Riefler arc much the same. He declares 
that “the decision to inaugurate Lend-Lease, taken in the spring of 1941, 
must rank on any count among the two or three most far-reaching decisions 
that have determined the history of our time,” and then adds that “it is 
not difficult to select the American economic decision that played the deter- 

“Technology and Geo-Politics,” in Military Affairs, Vll (Spring, 1943), 9. 

"America at War,” Foreign Affairs, XXIV (Juii., 1946), 241. 

®®“Our Economic Contribution to Victory,” Foreign Affairs, XXVI (Oct., 1947), 97, 
100, 98, 93, respectively. 
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mining part in the outcome of the war. Clearly, it was the decision to go 
‘all oiif for war production after Pearl Harbor.” He also attributes a number 
of technological triumphs to the British; for one thing, they “pioneered 
in the development and application of administrative technicjiies for a total- 
war economy that made more effective use of available resources, skills and 
tcc'hnological capacity than did those of any other Powct.” In respei^t to 
the role of industry in the war, Ricfler adds an appropriate caution: “We 
must not forget, howi'vcr, that a marked Allied superiority in munitions 
output was whollv to be expected in a war that last(?d from 1939 to 1944 
or 1915. The crucial evemts that permitted the expectations to bt' fulfilled 
were not economic. Thev took place in 1940 on the beaches of Dunkirk 
and in the skies over London; in 1941 in the memutains of Jugoslavia and 
Macedonia, and on the sands of Libya; in 1942 on the seas at Midway 
and in the tri'iiches around Stalingrad; and throughout the war in the 
snl)niarine-infcst(‘d waters of the Atlantic.” 

The Range of Technology. In the* broad sense in which we have used the 
word, tc'chnologv also includ(\s an important field of activity* closely related 
to tluj conduct of war. This c'omprises the use of techniques involvt'd in 
building morale at home, in destroving it in encmiv state's, and in misleading 
till' enemy into ill-advisc'd action. The established procedures for bolstering 
home morale include patriotic speeches and posters, parad(\s, lecture 
courses, inspirational movies and novels, victory garden and bond-selling 
campaigns, patriotic buttons and banniTs, flag fl)'ing, hcToism medals, cen- 
sijrship, and millions of government pamphic'ts. In World War I the work 
of the governinc'iit’s official morale-building agency, the Committee on 
Public Information headed by George Crtud, was so (‘flcctivc that its his¬ 
torians, with pardonable exaggiTation, (*ntitled their studv. Words That 
Won the War^' 

In offensive action, so-called psvchological warfare entails the use of 
spies, saboteurs, traitors, pacifists, appeasers, Trojan Horses, and Fifth Col¬ 
umnists, to use Professor Schuman’s list.’’" “In this fashion,” continues Schu- 
inan, “political leaders can be seduced or bewildered, military commanders 
can be misled into actions certain to ensure the destruction of their forces, 
ports and fortresses can be reiuh'red defenseless, airfields can be destroyed 
or occupic'd by local agents of the invader, bridges and roadwavs can be 
seized and made secure, encmv troops can be led to believe that they arc 
deserted or betrayed, while invstcTious and ixiralvzing terror is unleashed 
against tlu' eivilian population.” In recent wars planes have dropped great 
clouds of propaganda leaflt*ts on enemv soil, radio stations have filled the 
airways with broadcasts designed to strike' fear, confusion, suspicion, and 
hopelessness into the hearts of eiK'inv listeiu'rs, and carefully trained under¬ 
cover agents have infiltrated into enemy areas tc carry on sabotage and sub- 

James U. Mock and Cedric Larson, R'ords That Won the War (Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939). 

By permission from International Politics, by Frederick L. Schuinan. Copyriglil, 
1948. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., p. 400. 
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version. All these represent a technology lately come to terrifying effective- 
ness. 

Propaganda and political warfare are instnunents of national power - 
not elements of it. We shall discu-ss them as such in C:hapter 6 The point 
made here is that technolog)' is a significant factor in national power, re¬ 
gardless of the instrument employed to exert that power. 

Technology in war also has its quantitative im^asure. It is not enough 
that one plant can make planes and another one precision instruments, any 
more than it is that one farmer can raise wheat and one man can flv a 
bomber. Effective warinaking among major powers requires that many 
men and women make planes and precision instruments. Here it is that 
jiojmlation and raw materials bec'Oine clear elements of national power. 
And here it is that even better technologies add to the strength of the state, 
for they lead to even better jilanes and instruments, and to mor<' of them. 
Tliey produced the bombs that levelled Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but th«! 
victor in another war may have to hav'c a thousand atom bombs. 

As technologies enable a state to expand production and extend the va¬ 
riety and ([uality of goods produced, thev add .strength to its tx-onomy and 
thereby to its economic power. The essenee of economic power is other 
states’ dependence, whether for markets, raw materials, labor, or capital, and 
the greater the dependence the greater the powcT, British industrial domi¬ 
nation of a century ago gave power to the Empire; Germany’s achit'v'ements 
in the making of dyestuffs and precision in.struments gave her power in more 
recent times; and the efficitmev’ of the United States in the making of ma¬ 
chinery gives her power today. The.se are instances of economic power 
through technologv' — not quite the same as the power of Malayan rubber, 
Iranian and .Arabian oil, and Canadian nickel and wood pulp, which are the 
power of natural resourc’es. Technologies, or at h'ast techniques, can also 
devise banking and investment practices and thev can create monopolies 
and cartels, all of which can operate to enhance a state’s economic power, 
as we shall note in Chapter 7. 

Again, as wilh geography, natural resources, and population, we must re- 
memher that we are dealing with one element, and one totally dependent 
upon others. An advanced technology on a wide front is possible only when 
a stale has access to adequate raw materials to make itself productive. Even 
theTi it pre.suppo.ses capital, population, morale, and leadership. As before, 
we must realize once again that what we are discussing is only another ele¬ 
ment in the c'omplex whole of national power. 

5. Morale 

Morale is a thing of the spirit, made up of loyalty, courage, faith, the im¬ 
pulse to the preservation of personality and dignity, sentiment for the 
known, fear and di.slike of the unknown, and self-intere.st. It has been de¬ 
scribed as a healthy frame of mind characterized by fidelity to a cause.®* In 

See J. A. UIlo, "Militaiy Morale," American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (Nov., 
1941), 321-330. 
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political usage it commonly pertains to a large group or even a nation. 
More basic and constant than mood or “spirit,” it may be regarded as the 
temper of the day rather than the “high” or “low” of the moment. It alone 
cannot produce raw materials, food, and the weapons of war, but it can 
provide the “drive” that leads to more raw materials, more food, and so on. 
It can make men and women work harder, sacrific-e iiKire, and flight harder 
It can evoke that last ounce of strength, that tightening of the belt, that 
willingness to coiiij^romise domestic differences, that impulse to service 
“above and luwond the call of duty” that mav be the margin of victory. 

Morale and National Character, ^1()rale seems to be relat(*d to what we 
call “national character,” but the relationship is not clear. VVe tend to think 
of the CJhinese in terms of cosmic uik h.:.ig(*ability, of the (Jerinans in terms 
of thoroughness, discipline, and efficiency, of the Russians in terms ol re¬ 
lentless persistence, of all Ljatins in terms of esthetic instinct and volatility, 
of Amtnicans and Canadians in terms of resourcefulness and inventiveness, 
and of the English in terms of doggt^d common sense Whether these char¬ 
acterizations are correct, and, if .so, to what extent thev are acfiuired traits, 
are (|uestions that we gladly surrender to the .sociologists. What concerns 
us lien' is the part that national character plays in morale. Whv. for in¬ 
stance, did the Finns fight so heroically in 1939 and the Greeks in 1940 
while French resistance collapsed so completely in 1940? Why did German)' 
fold up .so neatly in 1918 and fight almost to the last ditch in 1945? Or take 
the mirac’le of Dunkirk in the spring of 1940, one of the most dramatic pages 
in world histor\', and the thundering challenge of Winston Cffiurchill that 
electrified the world and expressed the resolve of every Englishman: “We 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; wi' shall 
never surrender.” What have we here? “National character.” “morale,” 
or both? 

Some writers li.st national character as one of the elemc'iits of national 
powc'r, as Profe.ssor Hans J. Morgi'iifhau does in his Fohiics Amo}i^ Xatious. 
It may be regarded as one of the major dett?rininants of national morale, al¬ 
though, of course, it is broader than morale. But where it is more than the 
basis of morale, it may help to explain some other element, as Amc'rican 
“resourcefulness and ingenuity” help to explain the acK'anced state of 
American technoIog\\ At other times it may account in part for the c-ohe- 
siveness of population, or for the effectiveness cff leadership. National char¬ 
acter may be thought of as climate, morale as wc'ather. 

ideologies. Morale is c.*ertainlv relatc*d to ideologic\s and even to ideas. 
We have earlier di.scu.ssed the importance of nationalism as a determinant 
of loyalties and conduct. History is replete with hero stories of men who 
died fighting for their king, for their religion, for freedom, for democracy, 
for national unity, for fascism, for Nazism, or for c'ommunism; in fact, 
sometimes history seems wholly made up of men fighting and dying for 
what were to them holy and righteous causes. Devotion is not the whole 
of morale, but it is a large part of it. Other conditions may have to be 
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adld-tap., means, health, etc. Eeins es^uHally a thing of the mina 

and spirit, it cannot be analyzed hkc a cake of soap. „ ,„„i 

Culture The relationship of morale to the ;r,Mieral edmational ami 

enltnml achievements .rf a p^ple is also diBicnl. to ‘ . “C l 

reason that the members of an advanced socict>- ha\ e clear ails anta„t 
those of a backward society: they arc better rjiudified to (le\ ise new s\ea|)- 
Oils and to improve their production technicpies, to organize in()ralc~l>ui cl- 
ing propaganda, to train their leaders, to recruit streuf^th throiijih ilipio* 
niacy, to enlist financial assistance, and in many other ways to utilize their 
resources. He may believe that the people of an advanced society have* a 
better realization that there are ups and downs in ever)' war, that onh* tlu' 
last battle counts, and that the miseries of submission may b(' worse than 
the horrors of war. On the otlier hand, he may contend that backward 
peoples are less dependent on “critical raw inatcTials,” on a smoothly lunc- 
tioning factory system, on the continued flow of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, and on the uninterrupted efficiency of a complex administrative sys¬ 
tem. He may argue tliat people on the lowest cultural levels can gain new 
hope in ways that are closed to mc'nibc'rs of a inort* progressive* soc iety — 
from “signs,” “tokens,” rituals, and the assurances of “wise men.” 

Emphasis on culture — at least “modern cailture” — as an important hictor 
in morale does not appear to be justified by history. Backward pt»opI(\s have* 
at times been easy victims of eonc|uest; at oth(.»r times they have fought with 
incredible valor and ferocitv'. Advanced p(*ople have the same contradic¬ 
tory record; witness the fighting France of 1914 and the def(?atist France 
of 1940; and the? capitulating GcTmany of 1918 and the fighting CcTinany 
of 1945. Until further studies have been made, it seems hardly correct to 
regard cultural diflerences as a significant factor in the determination of 
national morale. 


Building Morale. College studemts who organize pc'p mc^etings and 
cheering sections, like chambers of commerce which organize keep-our- 
city-clean and biiy-it-at-hoine drives, know lhat morale can be manufacr- 
tured. Statesmen are just as smart. Sennetirnes they may seek to mislead 
their people, but usually they are only trying to organize all the resources 
of the state in its own best interest. The instrument they use is propaganda, 
which, rightly defined, means anything .said or done to influence the 
thoughts or actions of a person or of people, regardless of whether the mo¬ 
tive of the speaker or doer is praisf?worthy, evil, or neither, and regardless 
of whether the final result is socially good or socially bad. 

Exposure to propaganda is an everyday experience in life today. It may 
come through the radio, the newspaper, billboards, or the neighbor next 
door. It may come gently — “I didn’t see you at services last Sunday” — or 
with the infuriating insistence and moron-appeal of a radio commercial. It 
may relate to anything in this world or others, in this life or the next. State 
propaganda in time of peace is usually prosaic: obey the law, pay your 
taxes, vote, join the Navy and see the world, use airmail, drive carefully 
iuid save a life, and don’t pick flowers or start a Are in the national parks. 
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In wartime, the tempo is vastly accelerated, and the propaganda machines 
are thrown into high gear. National morale has to be built up to make pos¬ 
sible the maximum fighting efficiency of which the country is capable. 

Morale and Chance, just as morale is not exactly a matter of national 
character or of cultural level, it is by no means entirely the product of the 
techiii(|ues of propaganda. It is partly that, but it is also the result of the 
impact on tlie public spirit of incidents of the war itself: the loss of a great 
battle, th(^ death of a high leader, the sinking of ships, the defection of an 
ally, additions to the eiKMuy’s strength, new conscription demands, the an¬ 
nouncement of a staggering budget, and the like. It may be affected by 
re^’crses on tlie home front; crop faihires, floods, sabotage, strikes, industrial 
and railroad accidtTits, epidemics, and so on. Even good news can produce 
bad edects, as a single spectacular victory in the field may bring a prema¬ 
ture relaxation of cllort. In short, the vicissitudes of war can iievcr be en¬ 
tirely foreseen, and their ellccts on public feeling cannot be predeter¬ 
mined. National morale, we must conclude, is a complex of a few constants 
and man)’ variables. 

Perhaps as closely reOaled to success in warmaking as high morale at 
home is low morale in the enemy’s country. Even more than domestic 
morale it is a function of the techniques of propaganda, both civilian 
and military, and so has been discussed under “Technology” in tliis 
chapter. 

Morale and Leadership. Morale is relatc^d to leadership in that it is 
strongly influenced by personality, by success and failure, and by dramatic 
words and daring actions. Some leaders are trusted and others distrusted, 
often without regard to their proved merits. To cite the instance of several 
military headers in the American Civil War: Fremont, Hooker, and Hood at 
times enjoyed wide acclaim, but all left consistent records of failure; Meade 
and Joseph E. Johnson, on th(‘ other hand, were generals of ability, but 
neither ever aroused (nithusiasm. In the main, however, it seems correct to 
say that leadership is justly appraised by a country, and that when it is 
competent or exceptional it tends to induce high morale. Words alone 
sometimes work miracles. American history is filled with drannatic phrases 
that whipped the nation into a fighting mood: “I have just begun to fight”; 
“Damn the torpedoixs — full st(?ain ahead”; “Remember the Maine”; “We 
must make the world safe for democracy.” World War II produced no 
single ringing call to arms, but several phrases caught on and contributed 
to America’s high morale; “Arsenal of Democracy”; “Remember Pearl Har¬ 
bor”; “Sighted .sub; sank same”; MacArthur s “I shall return”; and General 
McAiilitfe’s reply of “Nuts” to a German demand for the surrender of an 
isolated unit in the Battle of the Bulge. Other words, together with many 
unforeseen incidents of war, have reacted upon national morale, for better 
or for worse, and they have often done so without benefit of well-oiled 
machinery. 

We must not regard morale-building as something exclusively in the do¬ 
mains of government and chance. In a democratic country it is everybody’s 
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business, and in World War II thousands of persons made notable contribu¬ 
tions. Acting through clubs and organizations of ever>’ Kind, and o en 
alone, these persons worked long and hard to awaken others to a const lous 
ness of the great issues involved and to the need for the best e orts o 
everyone. True, they frequently used the establi.shed techniques, ut t ic 
motivation was often spontaneous. 

In summary, morale must provide the will in the attainment of the >^mi- 
tary potential. It is, in part, a product of organized effort, but much ol it is 
the result of unorganized effort, and some of it is accidental. It seems to 
have some relationship to national character and education; it is certainly 
related to leadership and to other elements of national power — geograplo’, 
natural resources, jiopulation, and technology, which give a pi'ople values 
to be defended and a consciousness of the .strength to defend them. 


6. Leadership 

The importance of leadership in general probably needs to be called to 
nobody’s attention, but two aspects of it as an element of national power 
may be somewhat less obvious. The first of these is the extent to which it 
overlaps other elements of power, and the other is the range of activities in 
which able leadership is essential to the realization of maximum power. 

Leadership is interrelated with the other elements of national power be¬ 
cause it is one of the measures of the extent to which those elements arc> 
utilized. Without leadenship, people cannot even comprise a state; without 
it, there can be no well-developed or integrated technology; and, without 
it, morale is totally useless, if, indeed, it can e.xist at all. While leadership 
must be presumed if potential elements of national power are to be effec¬ 
tive elements, leadership itself varies so greatly in quality that it may be 
regarded as a distinct factor or element. 

Leadership in Total War. Gone are the days when cffec'tive leadership in 
time of war meant the authority to conscript or hire men, recpiisitiou sup¬ 
plies, and ride and fight well. Since the advent of total war, virtually every 
resource of the state must be guarded, developed, and utilized. Even in a 
democratic state the ultimate control of all war potentials is in the hands 
of the duly-constituted leaders of the state. Theirs is the responsibility for 
the maximum utilization of everything that can be made to contribute to 
national power in terms of ability to wage war. The range is staggering; 
food supply, raw materials of indu.stry, industry itself, transportation, com¬ 
munications, public health, national morale, and war financing, plus the 
creation and maintenance of a vast military e.stablishment, which itself has 
truly colossal problems of organization, supply and transport, health, .strat¬ 
egy, morale, and, it hopes, of occupation and military government. Total 
war is total partly because it calls for total resources, total organization, 
and total effort, and often what is close to the assumption of total power by 
the government. Upon the political leaders of the state falls the final re¬ 
sponsibility for the coordination of all the energies of the state. 
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Specialized Leadership. But it is not enough to have competent leaders 
of the stat(% regardless of the authority they may possess. There must also 
be headers of gn^at ability to direct the many phases of the national effort 
which the political leaders must control and coordinate but in which they 
have no spc'cial (|nalifications for technical direction. Perhaps of first im¬ 
portance would b(' the men at tlie top posts in the military and naval estab¬ 
lishments, but the government also has vital need of l^ringing the ranking 
iiK'ii and women in man)' fields to th(‘ support ol the war. When William 
Green and Philij) Mnrrav promised that the Am(*rican Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations would back the war effort to 
the limit, they were olf(*ring skill ii- h* leadership of organized labor that 
existed nowhcTt* in llu' government ir^elf. So it was when spokesmen of 
indnstrv, finance, education, farming, transportation, and other specialized 
groups pl<'dg('d tlu'ir support. L(‘adt‘rship is an ela.stic term, susceptible? to 
various uses, but it st'ems that in the .se‘nse in which it is an elemeTit of na¬ 
tional |iower it inusl include* mauv pe'rsons upon wliose qualitie\s of leader¬ 
ship (h'pends the cUwelopment of the niilitarv pot(*ntial. 

Leadership in Diplomacy. Althougli the su]>reme test of a state’s power 
is its effectiveness in waging war, most states are technically in a status ol 
peace much more of the tinu* than they are emgaged in war. The United 
States, for e.xample, has b(*(*n at p(*ai‘e with all other nations of the world 
just about ninety per c<Mit of the time* between the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence and th(' pr(\sent. Even in times of peace, however, states possess 
povv('r. The nu'asurc* of that power is the effectiveness of the state’s diplo¬ 
macy, which, in turn, is in part the? measure of the competence of leadership. 

Diplomacy can serve tlie int(*rests of a state bv protecting its people 
abroad; bv constant vigilance in tlu* search for new opportunities for trade; 
by facilitating establish(*d commercial intercourse; by the accumulation of 
a wide range of information on tin? geography, resources, teclinifjues, cul¬ 
ture, military establishment, diplomatic interests, and people of a foreign 
state; perhaps by the? stimulation of immigration; and, in general, by pro¬ 
moting respect and good-will for the staU* and by keeping its leaders "in¬ 
formed.” All of this, h()wev('r, is more or less routine, quite diflerent from 
what we might call "power diplomacy.” States making their diplomacy an 
instrument of jxnver must inaiiitain constant alertness and keep their ablest 
men in the fon'ign office. Th(*)' must exploit to the limit "the art (ff bring¬ 
ing the difi(*rent elements of national power to bear with maximum effect 
upon those points in the international situation which concern the national 
Intercast most dir(*ctly.” Diplomacy as an instrument of national power is 
discussed in Chapter 5. 

Diplomatic effectiveness, like inilitar\^ effectiveness, is the combination of 
various elements of national power. Both, however, are likely to be meas¬ 
ured by the skill or genius of individuals. An astute diplomacy often 
achieves successes out of k(*eping with a state’s power potential, just as 

Reprintocl from Politics AmoTifi Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permi.ssion of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 105. 
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brilliant generalship may win victories that upset all sober cak i \ns. 
One might conclude that diplomatic and niilitai) ta cuts on^ i 
garded as more or less distinct elements of national power, uc u oii c u n 
have to add still other elements, such, perhaps, as linancial ta cn , w nc i 
may be of such an order as to constitute the margin of victory, t sc t ins 
much simpler to give leadership a definition broad enough to inc uce a 
these special fields, and to regard it in this cornj^rehensive sense as one ol 
the elements of national power. 


THE APPRAISAL OF NATIONAL POWER 

We have presented national power as made up of six elements: geog¬ 
raphy, natural resources, population, terminology, morale, and leadership. 
As we said before, other writers may list the elements differently, but most 
of them are in substantial agreement as to thci nature of power. Now, in 
concluding the discussion, we must make a few observations that should 
be kept in mind if national poww is to be correctly understood. 

Interdependence of Elements. An element is, by definition, only a part 
of something; a number of elements make up the wdiole. Thus, geography 
is related to and affects national power, but in itself it is not power, for it 
lacks people, government, and other essentials. The same is true of the sec¬ 
ond element, natural resources. Population, thc^ third elenu'iit, is not 
power, for people without weapons, purpose, and leadership are totally in¬ 
effective. The fourth element, technology, is useless williout assured raw' 
materials, and impotent without workers, morale, and leadership. Morale, 
the fifth element, even with people, is almost useless without tools, weap¬ 
ons, and leadership; perhaps, without them, it cannot exist at all. Leader¬ 
ship, the sixth element, is obviously futile without raw materials, a substan¬ 
tial population, and purpose. It would be going too far to say that no 
power whatever exists except where and when these six elements are pres¬ 
ent, for men can fight without weapons or leadership, although perhaps 
not in the face of every conceivable geographical obstacle and not with¬ 
out some trace of morale. But it can be said most emphatically that with¬ 
out natural resources, a sizable population, competent technology, good 
morale, and able leadership, a state cannot possess significant national 
power. 

Relativity of Power. National power, like nearly everything else in this 
world of ours, is relative. A man with a million dollars is not rich in a 
group of multimillionaires; a man of forty is old to a child of ten and 
youthful to an octogenarian. Similarly, with power the absolute has little 
meaning. One hundred divisions, five hundred war vessels, ten thousand 
planes — all these may represent overwhelming might against one oppo¬ 
nent and miserable inadequacy against another. Power, however impressive 
on paper, is always to be measured in terms of the power of other states. 

Changes in Power. Power is subject to continuous change. Absolute 
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power may change for many reasons. A state may decrease or increase the 
size of Its military forces; equipment may deteriorate or become obsolete, 
or it may be replaced with better equipment; morale may go down or 
up; leaders may be changed; raw materials may become less abundant or 
more abundant; technological processes may be improved; new instru¬ 
ments of war may be inve^nted; plagues, floods, and earthquakes may 
lower production, destroy s\ipplics, kill workers, and depress morale; alli¬ 
ances may be formed or broken — all these and countless other changes may 
aflect one or more of tlu' elements of power and thereby alter a state's 
power potential. A change in absolute power will very likely produce a 
change in relative jx)wer. 

A change in a states relative ]»ower —the only important measure of 
power — may come with no perceptible change in its absolute jiower. The 
explanation is simple: another state has changed in its absolute power. 
It has ('Xpanded and improved its army, enlarged its navy, modernized 
its air force, gaiiKnl an ally, developed a chemical industry, adopted com¬ 
pulsory military training, or it has suffered reverses, perhaps a flood, a 
plague, insurrection, tlu' loss of a great leader, depression, and so on. 
Changes in absolute power may come through policy, attentiveness or 
indiflcrence, compc'teuce or incompetence, or mere caprices of nature. 
Two examples will illustrate. The French army, adjudged the world's 
best in 1919, was just as strong in 1940, but it collapsed like a house of 
cards before the German mechanized attack. At the beginning of World 
War I the British navy was undisputed mistress of the seas; at the close 
of World War II a stronger British naw was only second rate. The United 
States had become navy-minded and had more money to spend. 

Attention to Power. Leaders of states are, of course, aware of the 
essential ('lerneuts of power and of their interdependence. If they are 
power-conscious, they try to bring about the maximum utilization of each 
of the elciru'iits within their respective states. They call upon scientists, 
scliolars, engineers, industrialists, strategists, bankers, lawyers, educators, 
and otliers, asking their advice and assistance. How can we better utilize 
all the geographical features of our land? How can we make the most of 
our natural resources in building a sound economy? How can we improve 
the quality of our people — perhaps increase the number — giving them 
character, ideals, education, economic competence, unity, and loyalty? 
How can we enrich and expand our technology? How can we build en¬ 
during morale? While it may be doubted that they ask “How can we 
select better leaders than we are?” they do insist upon and provide highly 
specializ(‘d training for leaders in the military establishment and in the 
diplomatic service, and they select many lesser public servants through 
competitive civil service examinations. Moreover, in democratic states the 
elective process itself, to which all leaders subscribe — in the figurative 
sense, at least — is based upon the theory that it produces the best leader¬ 
ship. 

Yet all the power-consciousness it) the world cannot effect a precise 
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Foreign Affairs ond National Security 


The promotion of national security is the prime objective of the foreign 
policy of every state. However praiseworthy, all other objectives, in¬ 
cluding the making or keeping of peace, give way to the overriding urge 
to keep alive. To that end, states will fight for survival or for the land, 
resources, and honor without which there is less assurance of continuing 
life. States may have a choice of the means by which to promote their 
objective of national security; in other words, they may and usually do have 
a choice in their instruments of national policy. They commonly try to 
achieve their ends by diplomacy, perhaps the mild diplomacy of friendly 
persuasion, or perhaps the blunt diplomacy of power alliances; they may 
employ propaganda, political warfare, and related means; they may resort 
to any or many of the devices of economic coercion; or they may have 
recourse to war, which for peace-loving states is a confession of the failure 
of all other means. We shall examine these four groups of instruments 
in the four succeeding chapters. 

Diplomacy has often been called, with considerable truth, the “first line 
of defense.” It is the means by which the normal relations of states are 
conducted. If the line holds, no further defense is necessary; if it does not 
hold, the state must fall back to other lines of defense, perhaps to its last 
line —the military establishment. The last line must be strong not only 
because it may have to be used but also to give strength to the first line 
and all intervening lines. Diplomacy which confesses its impotence to do 
more than talk is very likely to be impotent diplomacy. The relationship 
between sweet reasonableness and military power in international relations 
has never been asserted more forcefully than by Stalin, who, in replying to 
some observations on the wishes of the pope, simply asked, “How many 
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divisions has the popi??” Hence, the conduct of foreign affairs cannot be 
divorced from consiiliTalions of national security, and to speak of security 
is to speak primarily in tc^rms of economic and military resources and 
polciilial. Walter Lippmaim and others have repeatedly emphasized the 
connection bclwei'n the commitments of a state and the power of a state. 
A foreign ])olicy is U\ss than adequate if a state undertakes commitments 
which it cannot fulfill, or if it is based on too optimistic assumptions. 
I’liose who are resjionsible for it must exert every effort to build the de- 
f(‘nsc\s of pt'acc*, but tbc\ must also bc^ar in mind that the worst rather than 
tb(‘ best may liapjR'n, and tlu^y must be prepared to meet any emergency 
that may arise. Military policy must be predicated on the assumption 
that the worst may happen — that me country may become involved in 
a war not of its own choosing and under circumstances most unfavorable 
to it. At the saiiKJ time, howi'ver, military leaders should cooperate with 
tb(* civilian makers of policy to prc^venl the dtdense establishment from 
enhancing thc' danger of war and to promote nati^mal and international 
j)olicies whicli will makc^ resort to arms unnecessary, l^aradoxically, then, 
tlic Junction of thc^ military leader as well as of the diplomat is to make 
th(' services of the soldier unnecessary. 

1he fate of a particular state may be largely shaped by the giMieral 
tn'iids of modcTii civilization, and the destiny of any nation may be influ- 
eiK‘{*d more by events outside its borders than by those within. These 
truths have been driven home in our own century by the march of events, 
and by the observations of men as far apart in their orientation as Wood- 
row Wilson and Jawaharlal Nehru, Aniold Toynbee and Oswald Spengler. 
There is much truth in Spengler’s dictum that “a people is not alone in the 
world; and its future will be decided by its force-relationships toward other 
peoples and powers, and not by its mere internal ordering.” ^ Considera¬ 
tions of this kind — which are the realities of international life in the 
middle of the twentieth century — underscore the importance and the inter¬ 
relationship of diplomacy and defense. Hence in caring for the state 
particular attention must be given to its external relations, to its position 
in tlie world community, and to the obligations and commitments that 
arise as a consequence of its position. 

How can a state play a positive and cooperative role in world affairs, 
and at the same time provide itself with necessary safeguards against 
cxti'rnal aggression and war? This question poses a dilemma that is fa¬ 
miliar to the policy-makers of all nations, involving the necessity of trying 
to march in different directions at the same time. It calls for the most deli¬ 
cate diplomacy, and for the careful intermeshing of foreign and military 
policy. 

r^lsewherc in this volume we discuss the bases and objectives of the 
policies of the major nations in world affairs. In this chapter we shall 
examine the organization of some of these nations for the conduct of 

^ E. F. Dakin, ed., Today and Destiny: Vital Excerpts from the Decline of the West 
of Oswald Spengler (Knopf, 1940), p. 27. 
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Jar reference to the United States. A fairJ) detam i ai 
ca /7 organizational pattern in these vital areas should bi a ^ 

study, and briefer references to the set-up in other coun nts " i - 
important similarities and contrasts. 


THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

If the question, “What is the foreign policy of the United Stati's?” is 
difficult to answer, almost equally puzzling is the related question, ‘AMio 
makes our foreign policy?” Obviously neither one admits of a simple 
answer; hence such statements as “The President makes it,” “The Stale 
Department makes it,” “Wall Street makes it,” or “The public makes it,” 
are inadequate as well as misleading. Perhaps a better ipiestion is one 
posed by Blair Bolles: “Who doesn’t have a hand in it?”“ In particular 
instances, the determining influence may be exercised by a vice-consul 
at some post abroad, the officer in charge of a country desk in the State 
Department, a Senator on the Foreign Relations Committee, th(» Secretary 
of State, the Secretar\' of Defense, the National Security Council, the* 
Mutual Security Administration, an American representative at tlie United 
Nations, a strong pressure group, the President, or public opinion. 

In general, the responsibility for the conduct of foreign relations rests 
upon the President, with the formulation and execution of specific policies 
delegated to the President s foreign affairs arm, the Department of State, 
and the Foreign Service. Notwithstanding, important and often decisive 
parts are played by other executive departments, by various government 
agencies, by interdepartmental committees, by both houses of Congress, 
by organized pressure groups, and by public opinion and private citizens. 
It should be added, too, that any country’s foreign policy is in part inadi* 
by its enemies, and it is certainly made in part by its friends; and its 
economic foreign policy always reflects the generosity or the parsimony 
of Nature. 

The Tosk Force Report on Foreign Affairs. The most careful analysis 
ever made of the machinery for the conduct of foreign affairs in the United 
States was conducted by the Task Force on Foreign Affairs of the Hoovc^r 
Commission, or, more formally, of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. The Task Force, consisting of 
Harvey H. Bundy and James Grafton Rogers, with Henry L. Stimson as 
adviser, reported to the Commission in January, 1949. Both Bundy and 
Rogers had been Assistant Secretaries of State under Stimson in the years 
1931-1933. In their own “Summary Statement,” the Task Force asserted 

® Blair Bolles, "Who Makes Our Foreign Policy?” Headline Series, No. 62 (Foreign 
Policy Association, March-April, 1947). Another pamphlet in the Headline Series posc's 
an intere.sting question: Joseph C. Harsch, "Does Our Foreign Policy Make Sense?” 
No. 69 (May-June, 1948). 
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that “a number of facts have struck us with great force.” As these “facts” 
represent the careful judgment of coinpeteul men on the conduct of 
American foreign relations at that time, they are here presented in full. 

Find, (a) The traditional line of demarcation between domestic and 
fon'ign pn)])lems lias completely disappeared, and the governmental organi¬ 
zation must be shaped to formulate and execute national policies which have 
both domestic and foreign aspects. 

(h) The activities of departments and agencies other than the State Depart¬ 
ment affect to an (‘xtraordinary degix'c the* conduct of foreign affairs, and 
these other departments and agencies show an increasing tendency to c.stab- 
lish polic'ies or make policy interpretations in the* foreign affairs arc'a which 
an* not coordinated with the fon ign policies or interpretations of the State 
Department. Tlu* jiolieic's or iiiter])retations of the State Department, in turn, 
are not always coordinated with over-all United States national policies. 

(c) As a result tlu* conduct of foreign affairs within the execntj\e branch 
mon* than ever recpiires action, supervision, and coordination from the office 
of tlu* Presidt*nt and cannot Ik* solely the special province of the State De¬ 
partment. 

(d) In partial response* to this situation, specialized inter-departmental 
b()di(*s hav(* appear(*d it the cabinert level to advise the President on the con¬ 
duct of foreign affairs in certain an'as, such as national security Jind inter¬ 
national finance. Tlu‘re is a complete absc*nee of such mechanisms to advise 
tlu* President in other important or potentially important areas. 

Srcot}(L (a) The State De])artmcnt has ex])anded enormously due, in part 
at least, to the absorption of certain war agencies of the government, such 
as the For(*ign Economic Administration (FEA), the Office of Sti’ategic 
Services (OSS), and the Office of War Information (OWI). 

(b) Thc’rc have been built up in the State Department organizational units 
which to .some extent, at least, duplicate or parallel activities which arc or 
should be appropriate functions of oth(*r departments and agencies of the 
government. 

(c) The activities of tlu* State Department have extended into fields of pro¬ 
gram operation, such as propaganda, .surplus property disposition, and for¬ 
eign economic assistance, wliich had never before been part of the functions 
of the State Department. 

Third, (a) An ap])alling burden has fallen on the Secretary and Under 
Secretary of State and no human being has the time or energy to carry on the 
duties they have b(;en attempting to perform. At the present time and under 
present conditions, this situation is intolerable. 

{]}) There are many delavs and much confusion in the coordination of the 
activities of the various major organizational units within the State Depart¬ 
ment, largely resulting from a lack of opc'rational rt'sponsibility below the 
level of the office of the Sccretarv or Ihider Secretary. 

Fourth, {a) There is serious unrest in the relations betw'cen the Foreign 
Service and the State Department personnel of the civil service. 

{})) The personnel of both the State Department and the Foreign Service, in 
gcmeral, have been of high quality and have demonstrated a devotion to duty 
during a most confused and difficult period. Both services have been kept 
out of politics. 
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Fifth There has been growing distrust of U>e State Department and its 
Ftfth. There has been p Cmwrcss, and to some extent also by the 

operations by members o j'in some eases disastrous, ciieef.s upon 

public. This produces serious, and m “ ^ polit ies, with 

the maintenance of the continuous operation ol sci . „ i . i 

the ever present danger of withdrawal of vital con 5 ff*s»s*iona 
Bnancial support 


To correct the undesirable conditions listed in its "‘facts, the Task Foice 
made a series of recommendations. In brief, these rccomniendatious \\ ne 
as follows: (1) ""the President should establish cabinc?t-levt‘I conuoittet'S 
to advise him on both the domestic and foreign aspects of matters allect- 
ing foreign affairs and involving more than one department or ageiic*)' of 
the executive branch”; (2) a more precise and limited definition of the 
functions of the Department of State, emphasizing its rcsponsibilili(\s in 
the formulation of policies but excluding —“except in very unusual in¬ 
stances” — the operation of programs such as foreign economic assistance^ 
and propaganda; (3) an irilernal reorganization of the State Department; 
(4) the amalgamation of the personnel of the State Department and the 
personnel of the Foreign Service into a single foreign affairs service, divid¬ 
ing it into grades and sections and making it “a safeguarded career group”; 
and (5) the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of State to handle Con¬ 
gressional relations. 

The Role of the President. The ultimate responsibility and authority of 
the President in the conduct of foreign relations arc derived from sections 
2 and 3 and the general provisions of Article II of the Constitution — which 
a distinguished authority, Professor Edward S. Corwin, has called “the 
most loosely drawn chapter of the Constitution” — and from the distinc¬ 
tion between the powers of the P'cdcral Government in domestic and in 
foreign affairs. In 1800 John Marshall declared: “The President is the sole 
organ of the nation in its external relations, and its sole representative 
with foreign nations.” In 1936 the Supreme Court, in the famous Curtiss- 
Wright case, quoted Marshalls statement with approval, and asserted: 
“Not only ... is the federal power over external affairs in origin and 
essential character different from that over internal affairs, but participa¬ 
tion in the exercise of the power is significantly limited. In this external 
realm, with its important, complicated, delicate and manifold problems, 
the President alone has the power to speak or listen as a representative 
of the nation.” ^ 

Thus in the field of foreign affairs the powers of the President, though 
ill-defined, are obviously great, and they arc subject to very considerable 
expansion. As Corwin explains, “By virtue of being a single individual 
and always Johnny-on-the-spot, by virtue of the constantly recurrent pres¬ 
sure of crises that would not admit of delay, by virtue of certain theories 


® The President: Office and Powers (New York University Press, 1940), p. 2. 
^United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 299 U.S. 304 (1936). 
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of executive power . . . [the] President has come to claim and has often 
been able to make the claim good, a quite indefinite prerogative in the 
sphere of foreign relations.”® As the framers of the Constitution reluc¬ 
tantly concluded, the Chief Executive must have broad and flexible powers 
in the conduct of foreign affairs; but again and again, especially from the 
halls of the Congress, Presidents have been accused of abusing or even 
exceeding iheir constitutional authority in this field. Recent examples of 
this perennial attitude arc the bitter strictures of Charles A. Beard on the 
disastrous consequences of the acceptance of the doctrine of the President's 
unlimited authority in foreign affairs, as exemplified in the foreign policies 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt,® and the c harges of Senator Robert A. Taft that 
President Truman had no authority to order American troops into action 
in Korea in 1950.* 

Amcmg the powers of the President in foreign affairs are the negotiation 
of treaties and the making of executive agreements with other govern¬ 
ments; the appointment of cabinet members — including the Secretary eff 
State — and other high-ranking personnel, as well as diplomatic and con¬ 
sular officials and special reprc?sentatives of the United States abroad; the 
reception of foreign diplomats, which carries with it important preroga¬ 
tives relating to the recognition of foreign governments and states; the 
control of the armed forces of the country; the direction of many govern¬ 
ment agencies with interest in foreign policy and foreign affairs; and broad 
emergency powers bestowed upon him by the Constitution and by some 
one hundred special acts of Congre^ss. In general, the President has the 
final responsibility and authority in the determination of foreign policy, 
subject to constitutional and other legal controls, and he has innumerable 
ways of stating policies and of seeking public support for them. 

Historically considered, the role of the President in the conduct of for¬ 
eign policy has varied greatly, according to the circumstances of the 
time and the character of the man in the White House. Strong chief 
executives, such as Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, may exert a truly dominating influence. Nowadays, America’s 
commitments in world affairs are so vast, and the necessity of making 
decisions of gravest importance so frequent, that any President will in¬ 
evitably be projected into the center of the world arena, as the experience 
of Harry S. Truman demonstrated. 

Obviously, however, the President, being only one man — although, as 
Mcrriman Smith has pointed out, according to the Constitution he “is 
many men” — and burdened with a multitude of responsibilities, must 
rely heavily upon other persons and agencies in foreign affairs, as else¬ 
where. Within the Executive Office itself at least three organizations are 
of importance in this respect. Tliese are the White House Office, containing 

® Total War and the Constitution (Knopf, 1947), p. 157. 

^American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940 (Yale University Press, 1946); 
President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941 (Yale University Press, 1948). 

^ A Foreign Policy for Americans (Doubleday, 1951), pp. 33, 34. 
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dosest pe,»»d »avbcr« the Beteau of 
fixes budget ceilings for the \'arioiis dejKtrtinen * ant * ^ \-,, j 

US a roving critic over a wide range of the foreign affairs organiza i 
the Council of Economic Advisers, whose reconnnendations, as in u Ciu C 
of its report of November 1, 1947, on “The Impact of the roreign * k 
P rogram upon the Domestic Economy,” may affect forc'ign policy decisions. 
The inter-relationship of foreign and domestic affairs has l)ecoine so great 
that, as vve have noted, the Task Force of the Hoover (Jominission advised 
the creation of a cabinet secretariat to coordinate foreign and domestic 
policies. This recommendation has not been acted upon. 

The State Department. The two agencies of tlie ex(‘cutive branch which, 
under the President, are almost exclusively conetTned with the conduct of 
foreign affairs are the Department of State and the Foreign Service. The 
activities of these two agencies are manifold, as a study of thc*ir organiza¬ 
tion will suggest. In 1948 their personnel numbered about 5,600 in th(' 
United States, an increase of 487 per cent over 1938, and over 12,000 
overseas, an increase of 230 per cent in the same period. The State Depart¬ 
ment has been reorganized, at least on paper, many' times in recent \'ears; 
but the most thoroughgoing shakeiip took place aft(‘r Dean Acheson had 
succeeded George C. Marshall as Secretary of State in January, 1949, and 
after the Hoover Commission and its Foreign Affairs Task Force had sub¬ 
mitted its report to Congress the following month. 

The early weeks of the Eisenhower Administration brought a number 
of changes in the organization of the Department. Conse(juentl)\ the latest 
official organizational chart, dated June 30, 1952, and reproduced here on 
page 117, is already out of date in some respects. Other changes may b(‘ 
expected, particularly after President Eisenhower and Secretary Dnlli\s 
have received the report of a group of experts appointed to recommend 
structural improvements within the Department. 

The Secretary of State now has two Under Secretaries instead of one. 
Walter Bedell Smith became the second ranking officer in the Department; 
and the other Under Secretary, Donald Lourie, was appointed to handle 
administrative matters. This Under Secretary now heads the administra¬ 
tive center for what can be called the Home Office and the globe-encircling 
Field Service of some 12,000 persons. The amalgamation of the administra¬ 
tive responsibilities of the Department and the Foreign Service is a step 
in the direction of fulfilling the recommendations of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion for a complete integration of the two services. A new Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Administration reports to the Under Secretary for Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The Assistant Secretary for Administration has under his supervision the 
“housekeeping” units of the Department, such as Budget, Management, 
Operating Facilities, the Director-General of the Foreign Service, Foreign 
Buildings Operations, and Foreign Service Reporting. Personnel and 

* Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs, Appendix H. Prepared for the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Jan., 1949, p. 53. 
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Security and Consular Affairs, offices which on the chart report to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Admiuistration, have been combined in a new 
office called the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, headi'd by an 
administrator who reports directly to the Under Secretary for Administra¬ 
tion. 

Although it is not yet clear how the specialized offices reporting direeth 
to the Secretary and the Under Secrelar\’ will eventually be arrangt'd, 
they continued for a time at lea.st to report as before. These include the 
Secretariat, the Press, and the Policy Planniiig Board. It is expected that 
there will be continued use of special ambassadors to perform services 
such as those earlier committed to Mr. Dulles and Philip Jessup. 

Tlie Pohey Planning Board has been a top-level staff agency since 1947. 
Before that date, long-range plaiiuiug had never betm the re.sponsibilit)' 
of a specific officer or agency in the Department. When Britain withdrew 
her financial support from Greece in 1947 without American foreknowl¬ 
edge, the Department was caught w’ithout a contingent policy. While the 
Truman Doctrine and American aid to Greece and Turkey seemed to com¬ 
pensate for Britain’s witlidrawal, it was decided that the United Slates 
must not again be caught without a predetenniiuid policy. Congress 
authorized the creation of the Policy Planning Board with responsibility for 
the formulation of contingent policies to be adopted if the need arose. 

The Voice of America, under the Intcrnatiorical Information Admini.slra- 
tioii, has been the subject of much criticism as W{.*11 as of a Senatorial in¬ 
vestigation. One recommendation tliat has been made is that the Voice 
be given the status of a major e.xecutive department with a head of 
cabinet rank. Other persons would keep it in the Stale Dcpartniejit. Addi¬ 
tional offices are being reshuffled. The Assistant Secretar)' for Public Affairs 
remains; but there is con.siderable uncertainty in the future of tin; Assistant 
Secretaries for Economic Affairs and for Congressional Relations, and of 
the Special Assistant for Intelligence. 

Structural changes within the Department came rather fast in February 
and March, 1953. Some staff members themselves were at time-s uncer¬ 
tain of the channels of authority. There was a feeling, however, that the 
organizational set-up would become relatively stabilized by the summer 
of 1953. Apparently unchanged in the early months of the new administra¬ 
tion were the so-called geographic sections or bureaus. 

The regional staff is comprised of the Assistant Se cretaries in charge of 
the four geographic bureaus — European Affairs; Inter-American Affairs; 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs; and Far Eastern Affairs 
— as well as an Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs and a 
Director for the Bureau of German Affairs. These officials have direct 
supervision over the overseas and international organization missions 
within the areas of their responsibility. For example, one important 
office in the United Nations Bureau supervises the participation of the 
American Government in governmental and non-govcrnmental interna¬ 
tional conferences, congresses, commissions, fairs, etc., and coordinates 
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departmental policy and proposals respecting financial support for in¬ 
ternational organizations. 

The Foreign Service. To meet the vastly increased demands on the For¬ 
eign Service, and to improve its organization and make it more attractive 
to a high type of personnel, the Foreign Service Act of 1946 was passed, 
after nearly two years of careful study and collaboration on the part of 
representatives of the State D(‘parlment, the Foreign Service, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and Congn'ss. This is the organic law of the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice, and “marks the beginning of a new era in American representation 
abroad.” Important changes were made in the classification, pay scale and 
allowances, training, promotion, and retirement provisions for Foreign 
Service personnel. The Act created five major classifications of the For¬ 
eign Service. These will be noted in the following chapter. 

Endorsing the conclusion of its Task Force on Foreign AflFairs that “the 
present internal organization of the Foreign St'rvice and its present rela¬ 
tionship to the State Department are both unsatisfactory,” the Hoover 
Commission also recommended the amalgamation of the personnel of the 
State Department and the Foreign Service into a single foreign affairs 
service. It thus summarized its view of the advantages to be gained: 

... a single service, with its members obligated to scr\’e either at home 
or abroad, offers the greatest promise of giving the United State's an able 
and aggressive foreign affairs service etjuipped to meet the many new 
problems which face this country today. Through such a service the chain 
of command from the Secretary of State on down ean be clearly defined, the 
cancerous cleavage between Foreign Service and Departmc'ntal personnel 
can gradually be eliminated, more logical and hence more effective recruit¬ 
ment, assignment, and other personnel policies can be placed in operation, 
and the problem of an Americanized foreign affairs service will be amelio¬ 
rated insofar as it is practicable to dt) so. Linked with other changes in the 
f)rganization of the State Department, the creation of a single service will 
help materially in establishing a re.sponsible basis for delegation of authority 
within the State Department and in utilizing to a much greater extent the 
resources of tlie missions overseas.” 

In December, 1949, Secretary of State Acheson appointed a three-man 
committee, headed by James H. Rowe, Jr., a member of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission, to look into the problem of reorganization. After six months of 
intensive study the committee submitted a report in August, 1950, which 
pointed to many serious faults in the existing personnel systems of the 
State Department and the Foreign Service and endorsed the recommen¬ 
dations of the Hoover Commission. While expressing his appreciation of 
the work of the Committee, Mr. Acheson made it clear that he did not 
agree with its basic recommendations; instead, he declared, “1 believe' the 
emphasis on integration of the two services should be placed on the For¬ 
eign Service and those positions in the Dejiartment for which continuing 
overseas experience is essential or desirable.” In April, 1951, the Stale 

®P. 124. 
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Department announced a personnel improvement plan along the lines sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Acheson, most of which could be put in effect under author¬ 
ity of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. .The object of the plan, as stated in 
a report prepared by the Department of State for the use of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, was to “achieve partial integration of the 
two services by increasing the supply of persons available and qualified 
for service at home and abroad.” This would be achieved bv an increase 
in the number of Foreign Service Officers, by a greater exchange of per¬ 
sonnel, by encouraging Departmental officers to compete for appointment 
in the Foreign Services, and by similar methods."’ 

Although the State Department has in effect rejected the strong recom¬ 
mendation of the Hoover Commission and the Rowe Committee for the 
establishment of a single foreign affairs service, tins idea is by no means 
a novel one, and is in fact in line with the general practice of other states. 
The United States is the only major power, and is one of a handful of 
states, large or small, with two distinct foreign affairs organizations. The 
Hoover Commission argued with considerable effect that this was an in- 
eflScient and anomalous arrangement. 

Machinery for Coordination: Interdepartmental Committees. In the 
early history of the United States the cabinet was an important advisory 
organ in matters pertaining to foreign affairs; but in recent years, because 
of its peculiar status in the governmental system, the character of its per¬ 
sonnel, its loose organization and limited staff, it has not played a signifi¬ 
cant role. Some of its members, however, besides the Secretary of State, 
have participated actively in the work of interdepartmental committees 
which have wielded great inffuence on foreign policy, notably the National 
Security Council (NSC), the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems (NAC), and the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board (NSRB). One of the important conclusions of the Hoover 
Commission was that “cabinet level committees,” with adequate staff, “are 
necessary in crucial areas in the c'onduct of foreign affairs where the issues 
transcend the responsibility of any single department and where Presiden¬ 
tial consideration or decision is necessary.” 

The Commission’s Task Force emphasized that “the activities of depart¬ 
ments and agencies other than the State Department affect to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree the conduct of foreign affairs,” and manifc.st themselves “in 
numerous ways.” “Within the executive branch,” the Task Force found, 
“there are 59 departments, agencies, commissions, boards, and interde¬ 
partmental councils under the President, of which the work of at least 46 
(including the State Department) involves some aspects of the conduct of 
foreign affairs.” Some of these agencies clearly are of major importance; 

“ For the report of the Rowe Cominittee, entitled “An Improved Personnel Sy.stern 
for the Conduct of Foreign Affairs,” and the State Department’s report for the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, see An Analysis of the Personnel Improvement Plan of the Depart¬ 
ment of State. Prepared for the use of the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the Depart¬ 
ment of State. Committee Print, 82d Cong., 1st Sess.. April 26,1951. 
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examples are the NSC and NAC, mentioned above, the Mutual Security 
Agency (MSA), the Departments of the Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Labor, and the Export-Import Bank. 

The most common device for the coordination of American foreign pol¬ 
icy at the present time is the interdepartmental committee. The Foreign 
Affairs Task Force found that “in the foreign affairs field 33 such commit¬ 
tees were sufficiently important to warrant special study. Over 20 or two- 
thirds of these were created since the end of World War II.” Of the “high- 
level interdepartmental committees” the Task Force singled out three as 
especially significant: the National Secimty Council, the National Advisory 
Council, and the National Security Resources Board. Each one of these 
committees was subjected to searching analysis, for, while very little is 
known by the American public about their nature and work, they have 
been the objects of considerable criticism, and their part in shaping Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy has on more than one occasion been decisive. The func¬ 
tions of the NSC are described later in this chapter; briefly stated, it is 
charged with the coordination of military and foreign policies, and since 
this is a major problem of American foreign relations under present world 
conditions, the NSC, in membership and in operations, is probably the 
most important single coordinating agency in the government today. The 
NAC, almost equally important in membership and duties, has the diffi¬ 
cult task of supervising monetary and financial problems, and of relating 
these policies to the over-all objectives of the United States. The NSRB, 
also described in this chapter under the organization for national security, 
is concerned with the location, husbanding, procurement, and development 
of vital strategic and critical materials, in this country and abroad. 

In December, 1950, a very important interdepartmental committee was 
created to tie together more closely tlie foreign aid program, the defense 
program, and the program of foreign military aid, and to relate these to 
the general outlines of American foreign policy. This was the Interna¬ 
tional Security Affairs Committee (ISAC), consisting of senior representa¬ 
tives of the Departments of State, Defense, and Treasury, the ECA, and 
the Executive Office of the President, with the State Department represent¬ 
ative as Chairman. Especially crucial were the relations of ECA with 
NATO and the whole question of United States military and economic 
assistance for mutual defen.se. With the inauguration of the Mutual Se¬ 
curity Program, approved by Congress in October, 1951, ECA was charged 
with the handling of economic aid, the Defense Department with the 
supervision of military aid, the State Department with exercising over-aU 
“leadership,” and ISAC with coordinating the whole many-sided program. 
On December 31,1951, ECA formally passed out of existence; its functions 
were assumed by the new Mutual Security Agency, which began operations 
on the following day. 

The organizations which have been set up to handle major foreign pol¬ 
icy programs deserve more than passing mention. ECA, which supervised 
the most extensive foreign undertaking in American history, had a large 
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central o£Bce in Washington, an Office of Special Representative in 
Paris, and country missions in each of the participating states, and it 
worked closely with the Organization for European Economic Coopera¬ 
tion (OEEC) and NATO, as well as with the State and Defense Depart¬ 
ments in the United States Government, the United Nations, and other 
organizations. Most programs of this sort are operated under the super¬ 
vision of the State Department; examples are the Point Four Program, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, the Greek-Turkish aid program, the 
work of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Philippine Rehabilita¬ 
tion program, the International Information program, and tlie Educational 
Exchange program. Tlie elaborate organizational machinery in the g<n - 
emmeut for United States participation in a vast number of international 
agencies, ranging in importance from small specialized organizations suc h 
as the International Seed-Testing Association and the International Com¬ 
mission of the Cape Spartel Light, to the United Nations and all its organs 
and agencies, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States, must be prepared to tackle and solve many harass¬ 
ing problems of coordination and of policy. 

The Role of Congress. The role of Congress in foreign affairs has as¬ 
sumed new significance under recent conditions. The Senate, with its spe¬ 
cial functions in respect to treaties and appointments, has maintained its 
traditional pre-eminence, but the House of Representatives has of late 
gained a new status in foreign affairs. The Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee is one of the most powerful of all Congressional committees, and 
some of the ablest men in the Senate have served as its chairman. One 
of these. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, was intimately connec'ted with some 
of the major postwar decisions in foreign affairs, and was regarded, at home 
and abroad, as the chief architect of the bipartisan foreign policy. Mem¬ 
bership in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, 
once regarded as a blind alley, is now eagerly solicited. This committee 
has been increasingly active and influential. Appropriations, particularly, 
are assuming a greater .significance in foreign policy, with most of the 
major aspects of recent American policy — such as the European Recovery 
Program, aid to Greece and Txu-key, arms aid to countries of the North 
Atlantic Pact, assistance to Latin America, administration of occupied areas, 
etc. — bearing a heavy price tag. This fact gives Congress, and particularly 
the House and Senate appropriations committees, great power, at least of 
a “veto” kind, over policy —a power which in some instances seems to 
have been abused.^ Some critics point to the substantial cuts made in the 
1952 budget requests as a misuse of this power. 

“ For instance, after Congress had passed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, the 
House Appropriations Committee attempted to review, or even reverse, the whole 
policy of aid to Europe under the European Recovery Program; only by a slender 
margin was it prevented from reducing the appropriations requested for this purpose to 
a figure which would have changed the nature of the entire prog ram The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 was signed by the President on April 3, 1948; but not until 
June 28, over two and a half months later, did the Foreign Aid Appropriation Bill, 1949, 
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Critics of Congress point out that members of this distinguished body 
have recently shown a tendency to go off on tangents, such as "witch 
hunts” and lengthy investigations of past policies which are necessarily 
and inevitably controversial in nature, and to become bogged down in 
details, rather than to try to avoid using issues of foreign policy for per¬ 
sonal or political ends and to concentrate on major problems of policy. 
These critics further insist that Congrciss too often makes vital decisions 
f)n the basis of inadequate information,^^ and is constantly encroaching on 
the sphere of the executive branch the government, which is charged 
with the formulation and execution of policy, subject to some Congressional 
controls. Defenders of Congress wil* ready answers for all of these 

charges, but they have to admit that the executive and not the legislative 
branch of the government carries the major burden in the conduct of Amer¬ 
ican foreign ndations. 

The fact is that Congrcjss is not well eejuipped to perform its rightful 
functions in the determination of foreign policy. The committee system, 
ill particular, through which the major part of the work of Congress is done, 
does not operate well in this respect. There is much jealousy and duplica¬ 
tion of effort, much political maneuvering, and many time-consuming pro- 
cedur(?s. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 helped to improve and 
speed up Congressional action by reducing the number of committees, by 
providing a small staff of experts for each committee, and in other ways; 
but it also resulted in the setting up of subcommittees, and thus raised 
more problems of coordination and of delay. 

Executive-Legislative Relations. In the conduct of foreign affairs the 
relations of the executive and legislative branches, especially the relations 
of the President and the State Department with Congress, have often left 
much to be desired. Constitutional ambiguities, the President's freejuent 
by-passing of Congress or his practice of consulting Congress only after 
basic decisions have been made and basic courses set, the Senators' zealous 
concern for their special prerogatives regarding treaties and appointments, 
the desire of the House of Representatives to play a greater role in foreign 
affairs, the use of the power of the purse to inlluence or even to change* 
foreign policy, differences in personalities and viewpoints — all these and 
many other factors arising from the system of checks and balances 


providing the money to carry out the provisions of the Foreign Assistance Act, become 
a law. For recent criticisms of Ctmgress, see Thomas K. Finlclter, Can Representative 
Government Do the Job? (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945) and George B. Galloway, Con- 
[tress at the Crossroads (Crowell, 1946). 

Undoubtedly the executh c Iminch is partiallv responsible for the inade(piati* 
briefing of the nation's law-makers. While the Mutual Security Program, involving 
major aspects of American foreign policy and mutual defense efforts, was being con¬ 
sidered by the appropriate committees of the Congress in the late .summer of 1951, a 
correspondent of the New York Times wrote from Washington: . . rarely have im¬ 

portant legislative programs been so inadequately presented to Congressional com¬ 
mittees or so little understood by legislators.” The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1951, 
lOE. 
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often make for inconsistency, inefficiency, and divided counsels in : mer- 
ica*s international relations. 

Real improvements have been made in executive-legislative relations 
in respect to foreign affairs through such unofficial practices as the series 
of meetings which Cordell Hull, when he was Secretary of State, held 
with Congressional leaders, and through freipient consultations of both 
the President and the Secretary of State with key members of Congress, 
and the appointment of representatives of both major parties as deU^gates 
at international conferences. These efforts have also included more fre¬ 
quent appearances of State Department spokesmen and other officials of 
the executive branch before Congressional committees, better collabora¬ 
tion between executive officers and committees of Congnrss in the draft¬ 
ing of legislation, the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of Statt* for 
Congressional Relations, and close liaison between staff members of the 


Senate and House foreign affairs committees and State Departm('nt p('r- 
sonnel.^^ But, in spite of all these encouraging instances of better coopera¬ 
tion, friction between tlic executive and legislative branches in foreign 
affairs as in other fields is still not uncommon, and it is sometinies detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of the nation. 

Public Opinion. What is called public opinion is the least tangible of 
all the major factors which shape the course of American foreign policy, 
but in many respects it is the most important. Both the State Department 
and Congress attempt to determine as accurately as possible the general 
trends of popular opinion in the country on specific issues. The State 
Department seeks to maintain close liaison with interested individuals 
and many leading organizations, and it conducts a public information 
program at home as well as abroad. It has made attempts by means of 
polls to find out public opinion on particular issues; Congress has not done 
this. In fact, many instances could be cited in which Congress has ignored 
overwhelming majority opinion as disclosed in various polls. 

Several recent studies of public opinion and foreign policy — notably 
Thomas A. Bailey, The Man in the Street: The Impact of American Public 
Ojnnion on Foreign Policy; and Lester Markel, ed.. Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy — have served as much to illustrate the difficulties and 
shortcomings of such an analysis as to throw new light on the subject; but 
they have mirrored the growing interest of the ordinary citizen in world 
affairs, and they have suggested promising areas for further investigation. 
American public thinking on foreign affairs is often confused and contra- 


May 31, 1950, shortly after his return from a series of historic conferences in 
Paris and London, Sc?cretary of State Dean Acheson made a personal report to some 
250 members of tlie Senate and the flouse of Representatives, and an unprecedented 
qiiestion-and-answer period followed his formal lemarks. But Mr. Acheson was 
unusually stiff and formal, the questions were few and often irrelevant, the flashing of 
photographers’ bulbs and the bright lights for the television cameras distracted 
Mr. Achc.son and his listeners, and on the >«mole the experiment was not regarded as very 
successful. 

Macmillan, 1948; Council on Foreign Relations, 1949. 
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dictory, reflecting differences of national origin, local prejudi^s, and tlu 
duality in opinion resulting from attempts to reconcile idealism an ci- 
sire to aid other nations • . . with the hard-headed determination ... to 
have the United States make as few concessions as possible to other na- 
tions’V"’ but now and again the sentiments of the most vocal and best 
organized elements become a strong and positive factor in shaping foreign 
policy. At times, in fact, the people seem to show more insight and cour¬ 
age and a better appreciation of America’s world position and responsibili¬ 
ties than do the persons they have sent to Capitol Hill and to the White 
House. 

Professor Bailey, however, in common with many other public opinion 
anal}^sts, takes a dim view of the ability of the American people to exert 
an intelligent and sustained influence on our foreign policy. He devotes 
several chapters in The Man in the Street to the barriers in the way: apathy, 
ignorance, indifference, selfishness, shortsightedness, caprice, bumptious¬ 
ness, blind optimism, oscillations from idealism to cynicism, suspicion of 
foreigners, and sentimental attachment to certain countries. On the whole, 
he believes that the effects of politics, religion, sectionalism, and the preju¬ 
dices of "hyphenated Americans,” pressure groups, newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, and the radio are detrimental rather than helpful. 

Actually, the influence of public opinion upon foreign policy is very 
difficult to determine. All of our political leaders insist that it is very great, 
and the extent to which they go to extol it suggests either that it is a sig¬ 
nificant force or that it is politically wise to appear to think so. Certainly 
many examples could be cited of the great impact of public opinion on spe¬ 
cific issues of foreign policy, for better or for worse. On the other hand, 
there is no denying the apathy and ignorance of the American people, as 
far as foreign aflairs are concerned. Here are some examples cited in Pro¬ 
fessor Baileys chapter on "The Incubus of Ignorance”: at the time when 
Congress was debating the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill, only one 
voter in ten knew what the measure was intended to accomplish; several 
months after the Atlantic Charter had been drawn up, only two voters in 
ten had read it or even heard about it; in 1942, at the time of their great¬ 
est acclaim, the Four Freedoms could be named by only one citizen in ten; 
in 1944 only three Americans of ten knew that the ratification of treaties 
requires a two-thirds vote of the Senate; when plans were being laid for 
the San Francisco Conference to form a new international organization, 
fewer than half of Americans knew that the United States had never joined 
the League of Nations; and in 1945 when the San Francisco Conference 
was getting under way, only one American in three had even heard of it, 
and most of that third were without correct ideas as to its purpose. Igno¬ 
rance and the other limitations we have mentioned often make public 
opinion either a negligible factor on most issues of policy or an obstacle 
to the formulation and execution of policies which are in the national in- 

Vera M. Dean, “United States Foreign Policy and the Voter,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, Sept. 15, 1944. 
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forest. As most of the day-by-clay decisions in foreign policy are and must 
he made without the knowledge of the people, one suspix*ts that public 
opinion is effective more often as a brake than as motive power. It would 
be unwise, how^ever, to underestimate the general inffuence of this great 
force. Francis H. Russell, Director of tlie Office of Pulffic Affairs of the 
American State Dc^partment, once suggested lhal “iu the formulation of 
foreign policy in a dcuuKTaev such as o\irs, public opinitui plays a role in 
at least four diff(T('nt w'ays. In the first 2 :)lace, it generates new ideas. , . . 
Secondly, it fixers the limitations within wdiich the Governmemt's cunent 
foreign jiolicy must operate. . . . H^frdly, it siij^iorts and strengthens (or 
convcTsely undermines and weakc: s) the Governinent's policies. . . . 
Fourthly, in many important r(\spi‘its ioreign jiolicy is dependent upon 
tJie public for its exc'cutioii.’'In these rc^spec‘ts, and es^iecially in fixing 
"the limitations within which \hc Government's current forc'ign jioli'cy mn.st 
ojierate," jonljlic opinion, redeetiug the traditions and attitudes of the 
AnuTic'an people, is a determining factor. 

Pressure Groups. As \\’alter lappinaim and many others have pointed 
out, [Riblie opinion has diverse faec^ts; there are many publics but the 
opinion that matters most is that of articulate', organized groujis. In the 
Unitc'd Stat('s there are a gi(?at inimlH*r of pressure groups — probably 
more than ten thousand — which try to iiiHuence foreign jiolicy; sometimes 
this influence is jicrnicious, but often it is generally whok'some. In his 
peiielratiiig study of TIu? Aincriraii People and Forcif^n Policy,^" Gabriel 
Almond dc'seribes the natnrt* and efforts of some of the more imjiortant 
t'cononiic*, soc ial, jirofessional, rc'ligions, etlinie, and government jirc'ssnre 
groups wliieli ojic'rate in this field. He calls sjxxial attention to organiza¬ 
tions sc't nj) by J('w\s, Germans, Italians. Poles, the Irish, Czechoslovaks, 
Hungarians, Greeks, and Yugoslavs. The total number of such organized 
groups in the Fnitc'd Stat('s is vitv great, k.very nationality has at least 
one organization, and some' ha\ e as many as twelve or fifteen. Tlu' larger 
bodii's are organizc'd w^ith branches in all major cities. At times c'thnic 
groups combine to form a larger organization, as, for instance, the Federa¬ 
tion of Americans of Cx'iitral and Eastern Eurojiean Descent, which main¬ 
tains offices in Washington to lobby for a more liberal policy toNvard dis- 
plac’C'cl persons and for a stronger anti-Coinmnnist stand in Eastern Eiirojie. 
Of the various groiijis the Je>vs have probably been the most active during 
the jiostwar years. They were influential in winning American sujiport 
for the creation of the Jewn'sh state of Israel, and tliey have constantly 
advocated the relaxation of controls on the immigration of Jewish displaced 
persons into the United States. 

Such groups may, of course, serve selfish interests; the same is true of 

Adclrt’ss to tlic Anicncan Psycholc»gic*al Society, in Philiulelj>hia, SejX. 4, 1946; 
DeparhiK’nt of State Press Release No. 010, Sejit. 4, 1946. See also Robert K. Carr, 
Donald 11. Morrison, Morris 11. Berii.stcin, and Ricliard Snyder, American De¬ 
mocracy in Theory and Practice: the National Government (Rinehart, 1951), pp. 
1007-1013. 

Hurcourt, Brace, 1950. 
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cultural, educational, philanthropic, and social groups which maintain lob¬ 
bies or otherwise endeavor to influence national policy. Public crilicisin. 
however, seems to have been directed more against the pressure' tactics ol 
private economic interests. During the interwar period many Americans 
became convinced that the munition makers were the cause of war; and 
their convictions gained support from the investigations of the Nye (-oin- 
inittee, from the busincss-jiromotion activities of an American shipbnildc'rs 
agent at the Geneva Disarmament Conference, and from the movie-like 
adventures of “Europe s Man of Mysterv/’ Basil Zaharoff, a fabulously rich 
“Munitions King.” Bevond doubt, selfish interests have often had a hand 
in the making of American foreign policy, whether in respect to tarifis 
and immigration or to the Marshall Plan and the “China Lobby.” It is 
probably not an overstatement to say that wherever there is a dollar to be 
made someone will be able to discover a happy coincidence* of mout'y- 
making and national interest. 

It must be added that particular interests, however selfish, have a righf 
to be heard. According to the theory of democratic government, everv man 
should speak up for himself; a responsive government is then able to judge 
the greatest good and to formulate policy based upon that judgrnc'ut. 'riu* 
representation of personal interest is often pursued in such a wav as to 
challenge the integrity of the government, but abuses do not deslrov the 
right of organized groups to exert an influence on national poliev, includ¬ 
ing foreign affairs. 


THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS BY OTHER MAJOR POWERS 

A comparative study of the objectives of the nations of the world in th('ir 
foreign relations, of the forces and agencies shaping their foreign polic-it's, 
and of the machinery for implementing them, would reveal many similari¬ 
ties as well as many differences. The similarities are most marked in th(' 
machinery and procedures for the conduct of foreign affairs. “What ri'allv 
distinguishes the world s foreign offices,” states Kurt London, “is, first, the* 
nature and extent of control over foreign policy that they are allowed to 
exercise and, secondly, their constitutionally defined relations with the 
executive and legislative branches of the government under which they 
operate.”The chief differences relate to the influence of public opinion 
and other less tangible forces, and the role of the parliamentary bodies. 
Obviously the greatest gulf in these respects intervenes between democra¬ 
cies and totalitarian states; but marked differences also exist among demo¬ 
cratic states. 

Great Britain. Although the Briti.sh Foreign Office is organized along 
lines resembling those of the American Department of State, it exercises 
considerably more power. The top echelon of the Foreign Office is com¬ 
posed of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of State, 

** Kurt London, How Foreign Policy Is Made f Van Nostrand, 1949), p. 100. 
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two Parliamentary Under Secretaries of State, the Pennane^nt 
retary of State, and the Pemiaiient Secretary of State for German airs. 
The first four officials are political appointees, with seats in I.ir ianun . 
Seven Deputy Under Secretaries, three As.sistant Under Sccretaiie.s, anc 
a “Director of Research, Librarian, and Keeper of the Papers are in c lai gt 
of a group of divisions and branches, reporting directly to the PermaiuMit 
Under Secretary. Four private secretaries, all career officials, assist the 
Foreign Minister. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who is invariably one of the 
top leaders of the party in power and usually a mianber of the House of 
Commons, has more diverse responsibilities and enjoys more latitude in the 
making of policy decisions than the .'\nieriean Secretary of Slate. The per¬ 
manent officials of the Foreign Office generally have much more experience 
and influence, buttres.scd by a Jong tradition of self-effacing but invalu¬ 
able service, than the civil service personnel of the State Department. The 
Permanent Under Secretar}- of State for Foreign Affairs is not only the 
ranking civil servant in the Foreign Office but is also one of the most influ¬ 
ential figures in Britain in the conduct of foreign relations. There is no 
comparable official in the American State Department, and some of the con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies in American foreign policy may be attrib¬ 
uted to the lack of a non-political official of great ability and vast expiai- 
ence at the center of the foreign affairs machinery. Tlic rapid turnover of 
American Under Secretaries of State, and their relative lack of diplomatic 
experience, introduce an element of instability at exactly the place where 
the British Foreign Office is most stable. 

The British Cabinet, because of its key position in the parliamentary 
system of government, is much more important as a body than the Presi¬ 
dent’s cabinet in the United States, The responsibility of the ministry (of 
which the Cabinet is a part) to Parliament eliminates the possibility of a 
deadlock between the executive and legislative branches of government, 
such as at times happens in the United States. The permanent civil serv¬ 
ants in the British Foreign Office are relatively more numerous than in the 
American State Department, and they enjoy more prestige and security. 
'The Foreign Office has fewer departments dealing with economic affairs, 
since the Board of Overseas Trade handles most of these questions. As 
in nearly all other foreign offices outside of the United States, there is a 
much greater emphasis on information and cultural relations, with no fewer 
than seven departments in the Foreign Office concerned with these prob¬ 
lems, and there is no sharp distinction bc;tween personnel of the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Service. While public opinion may appear to exert 
less influence than in the United States, a more accurate observation 
would seem to be that it is exerted Ie.ss directly. 

In Britain, as in the United States, foreign affairs are by no means under 
the exclusive control of the Foreign Office. This point has been well ex¬ 
pressed by Buck and Masland; 
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. . . the conduct of foreign relations by the twentieth-century state in¬ 
volves a good deal more tlian diplomacy; it incorporates questions of fiscal 
affairs, trade, transportation, communications, national defense, and other 
substantial responsibilities of government. Consequently many agencies, 
such as the J reasury. Board of Trade, Ministry of Economic Affairs as well 
as the Foreign Office, find themselves making decisions affecting foreign 
policy.^® 

France. The multiple party system has plagued the French Fourth Re¬ 
public, as it did the Third Republic. The “Third Force” parties — made up 
of Socialists, Radical Socialists, Popular Republicans, and others— have 
governed France most of the time sin- ‘ the founding of the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic in 1945. Not only have these parti(‘.s been distracted and weakened by 
div isions within and among themselves, but they have also been under 
strong pressure from the Communists on the left and from the followers 
of Ceneral de Gaulle o?i tlu' right. As if these were not enough, they have 
be(ai harassi'd by proportional representation and other idiosyncraeics of 
Fr(*nch ('h‘ctoral proccilure. Consequently, France has been bedeviled 
wiili serious political instability during the postvwir vears. This condition 
has made her govcrnmcn^s relnctant to advocate tlio strong corrective 
mc'asures called for bv' (h(‘ country’s economic and ]X)litical situation. At 
cTitical p(*riods fVanc(* has be(‘n without a ministry for days or even weeks 
at a time. Tliis oceurred at th(‘ time of the Korean crisis in the summer of 
1950 and again in tlu' summer of 1951, and at both times serious questions 
were pending. 

Despitt' th(‘ fref|iienl change's of ministry and the unstable nature of 
French politics and of coalition government, however, French foreign 
policy has been qiiiti' consistent and in some respects has been as effec- 
tiv(‘ as that of any other .slate. Some commentators, for example, point 
out that the fonugn ]X)liey of the United States has been eondueted with 
less consistency and less success than that of F>anee, even though the 
American political base is inucb more stable and changes in administra¬ 
tion have been few. .As a matter of fact, while cabinets have come and 
gone in France with bewildc'ring rapiditv, ll)t*i(’ has horn little eluiiige in 
the top leader.ship of the Foreign Office —the Qnai d'Orsay — where two 
mc'ii, G('orges Bidaiilt and Robert Sclmnuin, have alternalecl as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Mon^over, the Fiviieh Foreign Office has an unusu¬ 
ally aide and ('xperii'iieed permanent staff wdiieh, like its counterpart in 
Wliiiehall, has k(‘pt the conduct of foreign affairs on the high level of 
national interest. The weakness of French foreign policy lies rather in its 
occasional timidity and its uncertainty during the frequent ministerial 
crises. 

The Minister of Forc'ign Affairs has a position similar to that of the 

^^Pliilip W. Buck and John W. Maslancl, The Gorcrumcnis of Forch^n Powers, 
Rev. Ed. (Holt, 1950), p. 151. For a de.scription of the British Foreign Office, including 
organizational charts, .see pp. 149-151, and London, pp. 121-125. 
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British Foreign Secretary, but he is a Jess powerful official. He is invari- 
abl)' a member of the National Assembly, where he has an opportunity to 
explain and publicize French foreign policy, and where lie is frequently 
subjected to bitter criticism and attack. France was the first of the major 
powers to appoint a MinislCT of State for the Council of Europe. Another 
official who excTcisc^d great influence on foreign policy is Jean Monnet, 
form(T head of tlu^ Economic Planning Department. Monnet is the author 
of the so-called Monnet Plan - the French Modernization and Equipment 
I’lan — for the devclopmcMit of France's economy, and apparently he was 
also the moving spirit in the evolution of the Schuman Plan. He became 
chairman of the Joint High Aiithorit}' of the* Eiiropc^an Coal and Steel 
("oinmunity. 

The Qiiai d'Orsay is gc*nerally similar in organization to the foreign 
offic'c* of any other large state. The Sc'cretary General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is comparable to the British PiTinanent Under Secretary 
of State tor Fori'ign Affairs. His office consists of three important secre¬ 
tariats: the Sc‘cr(‘tariat of Cionferences, the Special Secretariat, and the 
Sc*crc*tariat of the Ministry. The Foreign Office has four main divisions, 
called (Jirertions <^r)wralrs, c'ach headed by a director general: (1) lor 
p(»Iitical affairs, with direcloircs (directoricjs) for Europe, the Americas, 
Africa — Levant, Asia-Oct'ania, and for Information and Press Services; 
(2) for economic, financial, and technical affairs, with dirc*ctories for eco¬ 
nomic and financial affairs, and for teH-linical agreements, and with a spe¬ 
cial Service of Economic* ("oopiTation; (3) for administrative' affairs, and 
(4) for c'ultural relations, to vvliich the Frc'uch attach great importance. 
ThcTe are also four office's under the genc^ral supervision of the Secretary 
General, dealing with protocol, archive's, personnel, and cryptographv and 
code's. Membc'rs of the French Foreign Service mav serve at home or in 
diplomatic or con.sular .services ovc'rseas; as in Britain and most other coun- 
tric?s, those who serve in tlu' Foreign Offic.*c* and those who staff the embas- 
si(\s, legations, consulates and represent France in othcT capacities abroad 
belong to the' same service, and may be interchanged as the interests of 
the service rc'cpiire. 

The French Foreign Minister is also assisted bv a nni(pie and useful 
cabinet du ministre, hc'aded by a director of c*abinet. This cabinet is found 
in all French ministries, and has “a variety of duties, all designed to case 
the load of the Minister and to cii.shion relations between him and the 
Chambers, the press, and the public.” It also helps the minister to form a 
satisfactory liaison with the personnel in his own department, and to dis¬ 
charge his duties as head of a dc'partmcnt more efficiently. The cabinet 
du minisire is a kind of personnel staff for a minister. It varies in size from 
five or six to ten or twelve persons, divided about eijually between career 
officers of the government and non-official persons from business, the pro¬ 
fessions, or other walks of life. Members come and go with the ininisters.“‘ 

London, pp. 128-129. 

For an excellent summary of the organization of the French \linistr\'^ of Foreign 
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The U.S.S.R. WTiile details are lac-ting lor j 

foreign policies arc often branded as enigina )C ^ 

source of power over foreiffn atiairs, as over all ‘ ^ St iliii 

clear enough. Until its abolition in October. 1952, the 1 olit ni i i > 

^madc all the major decisions; the Council of Ministers (whu i nic ii( t ( 
most of the Politburo), the Supreme Soviet, or the Prcsidinm of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet, endorsed them: and, in f^eiieral, the Ministry oi horeitjTi 
Affairs implemented them. The new Presidium of the Central C.onnnittt^e 
is now presumed to be tlie direetiiijl head of foreign allairs. As sho\N'ii in 
the chart on the following j)age, this Presidium is in thc'orv an organ ot 
the Communist Partv ratlier than ol the Soviet Government itself. 

The death of Stalin on March 5, 1953, produced only one immediate 
structural change. This was the creation of a Presidium of the ("ouncil of 
Ministers, announced in Pravda on March 7. The new body, composed (^l 
five men, is a kind of inner cabinet ol a larger group, just like tlu' two other 
Presidiums. Even earlier it had been proclaimed that Stalin would he 
succeeded as Chairman of the Council of Ministers — and thus as Pr(*mier 
— by Georgi M. Malenkov. The incoming Premier also became the? Sc^cre- 
tary General of the Communist Party. 

Although in theorv many agencies and institutions have a hand in 
shaping Soviet foreign policy,'" it is often impossible to determine pre¬ 
cisely who or what pulls the strings. The highest governmental bodies 
have only nominal functions in the conduct of foreign affairs, and popular 
control over either foreign or domestic policy is virtually nonexistent. 

The real situation is further confusc^d by the alleged autonomy of all of 
the Union Republics of the U.S.S.R. — each of which now maintains its 
own Foreign Office and two of which, the Byelorussian S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., were granted separate membership in the United Na¬ 
tions — and by the favorite Soviet practice of using outside agencies, such 
as the Corninform and Communist parties and leaders or newspapers in 
other countries as vehicle's for the promulgation of official Communist 
policies. When the Third International — the Comintern — was in existence, 
it was frequently used in this way. Sorrujtimes its stat(;ments appeared to 
be at variance with the official policies of the Soviet Union as announced 
through the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in Moscow; in such instances, 
the voice of the Comintern usually exi:)rossed the real, though presumably 
unofficial, views of the Politburo. The main point to be bonie in mind is 
that through all the smoke screen of propaganda and indirection and 


Affairs, including an organizational chart, see London, pp. 130-134; .see also Buck and 
Masland, pp. 33.5-338. 

See also Julian Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R., 1917--U)47 (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1948), pp. 147-149, 155, 162, 256-257, 2.59 n., 261-262, 266-267, 271, 
279, 294, 376, 403. For an excellent brief summary of “Policy Making in the Soviet 
Union,” including a chart showing “The Conduct of Foreign Affairs in the U.S.S.R.,” 
sec Norman J. Padelford's article of this title in Norman J. Padelford, Eleanor K(?arf)s, 
and F. Pauline Tompkins, eds., Contemporary International Relations, 1949-1950 
(Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 176-184. 
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The \cw York Timet, Aitu. IV'Hi 


New Organizational Set-Up Announced in Russia 


double-talk, the controlling influences and philosophies of Soviet foreign 
policies were relatively clear. Kurt London has summarized them with clar- 
ifying preciseness: “The Constitution . . . provides that the active conduct 
of Foreign Affairs he vested in the Council of Ministers and the Minindel 
[the Ministry of Foreign Aflairs], with the Supreme Soviet or its Presidium 
having confirming or ratifying powers. This sounds very democratic in¬ 
deed but actually, Soviet foreign policy is but a part of Soviet over-all 
ideology. Therefore, Soviet foreign policy remains subject to ideological 
factors, of which the Politbureau is the supreme guardian.” “ 

It is obvious, tlien, that the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs-the 
Minindel-is far less powerful than the foreign office of a democratic 

“ London, p. 143. This statement is made in an e.\i i:llent brief section on “Control¬ 
ling Powers and Ideological Factors” in Soviet foreign policy. 
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state. The position of the Foreign Minister is dependent not upon his con¬ 
duct of the Foreign Office but up)n his posituMi in the parts. 1 oi ns 
reason. Molotov, a .senior ineinher of the Politburo, had more possei \\hil<- 
Foreign Mini-ster (19.39-19-19) than \'y.shin.sky. who is not an old-tinu* 
Bolshevik and was not in the Politburo. One of Mal.'okovs first acts was 
the reappointment of Molotov as Foreign Minister. 

Within the Minindel the Foreign Minister is assisti'd b\ a I'bst 
or \^ice Foreign Minister, several other Deputy fon'ign Ministeis, and 
three advisory bodie.s; a “brain trust of special advisers aiid eonsnltants 
who serve as a kind of Foreign Office C’abiiu‘L a ‘('ollegiimi ol L^iplo- 
inacv/* and (he Institute ol World Economies and Polities ol Moscow L ni- 
versity. The political divisions of the Minindel an* appartMidy grouped 
into western and eastern sections. As would be expected, tlu' economic 
sections of the Ministry are not important. I'he training and personnel 
divisions are expected to turn out the fonagn affairs e\])crts the lutiire, 
persons who combine tliorough technical (jualifications with al)S()hite loy¬ 
alty to the party. The new t\’pe of Soviet diplomat, as (exemplified by 
Andrei Gromyko and Jacob Malik, is a rigid, aloof, suspicious, highly (|iial- 
ified technician, who looks upon diploinacv not as a “gaim** but as a 
weapon in the “cold war, ’ who lacks the subtler grace's, the world outlook, 
and tfie capacity to coinpromi.se of tlu' gri'at diplomats of tlie past. Such 
men are difficult to dc'al with, for to them comproini.sc^ mt'ans surri'uder and 
concessions are regardc'd as weaknes.ses to be exploited to Iht' full, in 
other words, they are faithful and loyal reffcctions of the policic?s and tlu' 
ideology of the state they represent. 


THE COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Before we look at the structure of national defense organizations in tlie 
United States and a few other major .states, we may gain some impression 
of the importance attached to security e.stablishments by noting the enor¬ 
mous expenditures that states are willing to make' to maintain them. 

Tlie figures below give the major national security expenditures of the 
United States for 1930 to 1954. They are given in billions of dollars; the 
1953 and 1954 figures are official estimates."'* 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

National .s(*ciirity 17.8 26.4 47.2 53.2 57.3 

Percentage of total expenditures 40.1 44.6 66.1 74.6 78.6 

No other country, with the po.s.sibIe exception of the U.S.S.R., spends as 
much for national defense as the United States; but the relative percent¬ 
ages for all the major powers do not differ greatly. Great Britain and 
France, beset by a multitude of economic and political problems, have 

All figures are taken from the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1953. 
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tried to reduce their coininitincnts overseas and have joined with other 
nations of the Brussels Pact and the North Atlantic Pact in formulating 
common defense plans; but tlu^y liave nevertheless felt compelled to allo¬ 
cate some 40 per cent of th(*ir budgets to defense purposes. Although the 
liuropean members ol tin; North Atlantic Treatv Organization allocate a 
'‘•mailer percentage of their national budgets —and of their gross: national 
product — to defense expenditures than cloes the United States, the effects 
on the economy and living standards in these countries are more serious. 
A report ol the Economic (Cooperation Administration to Congress brought 
out this point v<‘ry cl(*arly: “It is not j^ossible for our allies to devote the 
saine proportion of tluM'r national oiiM^ut to military purposes without 
(lang(*ronsly impairing the (‘(onomic base on which their siirviv^al and re¬ 
sistance to inti'iTial sul)\'(‘rsion depends. . . . When (expenditures for na¬ 
tional (Iclcnse ar(' dc'ducted. thr Europc'an NATO countries have only 
about $530 per capita remaining for civilian purjioses compared with 
$1,840 in lli(‘ Unit('d States.” 

The d(4(Mise exju-nclitures of tlu^ Unitc^d Kingdom hnvo risen from slightly 
more than two billion dollars in 1949 to nearly five billions in 1952, those 
of France from abt)ut one rnd one-third billions to three and a half bil¬ 
lions. Th(‘ annual Italian bill is now around the billion mark. It must be 
realiz('d, of (onrst*. that the total annual income of the United Kingdom is 
less than forty billion dollars and that of France only slightly more than 
thirty billions, whih* th(‘ gross American income is about three hundred 
billions, f'or the NATO countries as a whole, the p(Tcentage of the na¬ 
tional income* spent on defense rose from six in 1949 to more than twelve 
in 1952.”“ 

The Sovi(*t Union maintains the largest standing army and air force in 
the world, and apparently is devoting a substantial part of its national 
effort to niilitarv preparations. Rc*liable statistics are not av'ailable. When 
(General Marshall was in China in 1946, he found that niilitarv expendi¬ 
tures repr(*senti*d between 70 and SO per cent of the budget of the Nation¬ 
alist CJov(*rimu*nt. Although the relative percentage was less in the follow¬ 
ing year, this staggering burden was a major factor in producing run-away 
inflation, and it contributed to the collapse of the' Nationalist cause. No 
reliable figures are available to indicate the absolute or relative expendi¬ 
tures of the Communist Government of China for military purposes, but 
it seems certain that the maintenance of an army of more than 4,000,000 
men and the heav’)’ drains of tlu* Korean war absorb a major share of the 
(*xactioi\s which the Chinese Coiuinunists now iinpo.se upon the people of 
C-hina. 

i!i. l\cport tf) C\)/igmv.v of llir Economic Cooperation Administration. For the 

quarter ending Mareli 31. 1951. I’p. 2, 3. 

Blair Bolles and Franc is O. Wilenx, "Tlu* Anned Road to Peace,” Headline Series, 
No. 92 (Foreign Policy Association, March, 1952), p. 23. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Despite the lessons of two global wars and the hci\v\ coininitincnts and 
responsibilities of the United States in the world today, the importance o 
coordinating foreign and military policies, and the connection 
diplomacy and strategy, are still not sulBcicntly appreciated, either on the? 
part of policy-makers or on the part of the public at large. 1 his was one 
of the findings of the Committee on the National Security Organization, 
appointed by the Hoover Commission, which examined the macliinery and 
programs for national defense and recommended impimT'mcmts ‘ to obtain 
the maximum sccuritv at the minimum cost in tcTms of our rt'sourc'es and 
liberties.” “Tlie primary objectives of the National Security Organization,’ 
declared the Committee, “is [s/r] to preserve the peace, but ... it must 
at all times be ready and able, promptly and effectively, to marshal all 
of our resources, human and material, for the protection of our national 
security.” The Committee was careful to emphasize the scope and far- 
reaching implications of the search for national security in the atomic age; 

Americans have been accustomed in the past to think of national sec nrit\ 
too largely in purely military terms. Today it is obvious that valid national 
strategy must embrace all our national resources of every kind - Iniinan, 
material, industrial, scientific, political, and spiritual. The armed forces are 
simply the cutting edge — a deterrent to hostile action in ordinary times but 
when used in war, a last and desperate resort. Mililarv })()licv and |)r(‘para- 
tion are vital, but they arc only one part of national sccuritv polity as a 
whole, which, if it is to succeed, must conlimioiisly integrate* political ol)j(*c- 
tives, military plans, economic strength, and civilian organization into a com¬ 
prehensive and carefully formulated national policy and purpose.-" 

Fortunately, this larger approach to the problem of national dtfenst* is 
now becoming more generally understood, although the necessary plan¬ 
ning and organization are still in the embryonic stage. The PrcsicU’ut's 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training (the Compton Commission), 
reporting in May, 1947, laid down the following six “essentials of an inte¬ 
grated national security program”: (1) a strong, healthy, educated, and 
united nation —“our Number One security requirement . . . the bedrock 
on which all our military preparations depend”; (2) a coordinated intelli¬ 
gence service; (3) a program of scientific research and development; 
(4) industrial mobilization and stockpiling; (5) regular armed forces, 

^^Task Force Report on National Secufity Organization, Appendix G. Prepared for 
the Commission on Organization of the Exeeiilive Hraneh of the Governinenl bv llie 
Committee on the National Security Organization, Jan., 1949, p. 28. Jlcreafter nilern'cl 
to as Task Force Report on National Security Organization. “ ‘National security' c an per¬ 
haps best be understood as a point of view rather than a distinct area of governmental 
responsibility . . . national security is le.ss than the whole of national policy in (inn* of 
peace. In war, it may expand to become identical with national policy.” Sidney W. 
Souers, "Policy Formulation for National Security,” The American Political Science 
Review, XLIII (June, 1949). 535. 
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incliuliiij]; a mobile striking air force; and (6) universal military training. 
Tl)e r(‘port served to illustrate the point that no one proposal in regard to 
national defense, no matter how sweeping its nature, can be considered 
ad(*({uale exc(‘pt in terms of the over-all defense needs of the country. The 
thing which most impressed the members of the Commission, said Dr. 
Compton, its chairman, was “the wide implications of the problem.” 

Obviously, in the world of the mid-twemtieth century absolute security 
is unattainable, and the nation that concentrate's on the search for it, in 
the military S(MVse at least, is likely to end up in bankruptev, in totalitarian¬ 
ism, or in l)()tli. Security, moreover, chMicnds at least as much on intangi- 
bl(\s of morale* and spirit, on econo * ic strength, on industrial might, 
potf*ntial and mobilized, on skillful diphiinaev and positive measures for 
iiitcTuational cooperation, as upon military povvcT. The National Security 
Organization, c‘ompl(\\ as it is, can offer an adequate program for Ani'*rican 
S('curity only if it helps to organize and utilize these various elements of 
the* nation's strength. But its c'stablishmeiit represc'iitcd a vast improve- 
uKMit, both in conception and in dc'tail, over any defense set-up the Unitc;d 
Stat('s had ever developed before. 

The National Security Act of 1947. On [iiiie 26. J947, Pivsideut Truman 
signed the National Sc*curity Act, designed “to prewide a comprcdiensivc" 
program for the* future security of the United States.” The Act was a 
major step in giving the c'Ountry a more efficient and better integrated de¬ 
fense* establishment, l)ut its operation proved to be disappointing to those 
wlio hoped that it would promote real unification of the armed services 
and c'liminate bitter inter-scrvic*c rivalr^^ To corn^ct some of the most obvi¬ 
ous defects ill the .\et, Congrc'ss in 1949 passed the Tydiiigs Act, giving 
grc'atcT autlioritv to the* Sec:r(*tary of Defense, fixing the Departments of 
the* Army and the* Navy as well as the Air Force in the position of military 
departments within the Dc'partment of Def(*nse, providing for a non-voting 
ehairinan of tin* Joint Chi('fs of Stall’ with, prc'cedeiu'e over all other 
officc*rs of the armed services, improving the budget and fiscal structures 
of the militar\' establishment, ancl making otlu'r important changes. The 
National Security Organization set up by the acts of 1947 and 1949 is di- 
rc'C'tly iindiT the Preside'iit of the United States; it inchidc's (1) the Na¬ 
tional Security Council (NSC), (2) the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), (3) the National Security Resources Board (NSRB), and, of 
course, (4) the Department of Defense, formerly called the National 
Military Establishment. In August, 1949, the first three of these agencies 
were transferred to the Executive Office of the President."’^ 

1. The National SectmUj CotmeiL The members of the National Se¬ 
curity Council are the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary’ of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the NSRB, and others who may 

^"61 Stat. 495, Sec. 2. Sco Robert H. ConTier\% ‘TTnification of the Armed Forces — 
The First Year,'* The American Political Science Review, XI JIT (Feb., 1949), 3^52. 

50 U.S.C. 8402, 61 Stat. 496, 497, and Reorganization Plan IV, Federal Register, 
XI (Aug. 19, 1949), 5227. 
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be designated by the President. Under tJie National Seninty 
the Secretaries of the Army, Na\y, and Air Force wtri a s - 

the NSC, but they were sjiecifically excluded fioin t us . ■> 

Tydings Act of 1949. Usually tlie S 2 iccial assistant to the 1 resident or 
foreign affairs, the Chairman of the Joint C:hief.s of Stall, the Secrelaiy o 
the Treasury, and the Director ot Mutual Security atlcucl the int'ctinj^s o 
the NSC, which liave been held almost weekly since June, 1950. 1 he Extx’u- 
tive Secretary of the NSC is \’erv active in its deliberations, and sees tlie 
President perhaps more frequently than any other adviser. *“ The regular 
members of the NSC are obviously busy men, with many other duties and 
responsibilities, and cannot possibly give the lime and concentrated atten¬ 
tion which are necessary for llic successful functioning of this importaut 
body. Recognizing this fact, and doubtless prompted by the increased 
pressure on the NSC as a result of the Korean crisis. President Truman, in 
early August, 1950, appointed a senior staff group, headed by the Executive 
Secretary, to cariy^ on most of the work of the Coiincil.'^^ 


The NSC is therefore a high-level coordinating committc'e, which is in 
a position to exercise a determining influence on foreign as well as on mili¬ 
tary policy. It has been severely criticized as an agency which gives the 
military too much control over foreign policy — leading to what Tliomas 
F. Reynolds once called “Five-Star Foreign Policy.” This criticism was 
more justified before the Tydings Act of 1949 than it is at present. Appar¬ 
ently the NSC is weak in long-range planning and has not yet fulfilled 
the role it was assigned in the National Security Act, but as the Jiiost con¬ 
structive step to date in the coordination, at the highest level, of foreigii 
and military policy, it is designed to meet a major need. 

2. Central Intelligence Agency. Before World War II, aside from the 
FBI on the domestic scene and a few devoted but neglected souls in the 
Government and the Armed Services, the United States had no intelligence 
facilities or specialists worthy of the name. Indeed, the whole concept of in¬ 
telligence was foreign to the American tradition. To most people it con¬ 
jured up espionage — “cloak-and-dagger” work — which no self-respecting 


*®See Joseph and St(?wart Alsop, “How Our Foreign Policy Is Made/' Saturday 
Evening Post, April 30, 1949. This article dc.scribed the National Security Council, with 
particular attention to the role of the man who was then its Executive Secretary, 
Sidney W. Souers (a retired Rear Admiral). Soikts was one of tlie most influential 
and at the same time one of the least known men in Washington. His successor, James S. 
Lay, Jr., was even Jess conspicuous, but he also briefed the President almost daily on cur¬ 
rent international developments and on major problems of military and foreign policy. 
For Souers' own description of the work and procedures of the NSC during tlie first two 
years of its existence, see “Policy Formulation for National Security,” The American 
Political Science Review, XLIII (June, 1949), 534-543. 

This staff group was composed of the following persons: Philip C. Jessup, Ain- 
bassador-at-Large, representing the State Department; Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary 
of the Air Force, representing the Defense Department; Robert J. Smith, Vice Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board; William McChesney Martin, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; Rear Admiral E. T. Woolridge, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and Rear Admiral Roscoe Hillenk<ietter, Director of Central Intelligence. The group was 
headed by the Executive Secretary of the National Security Council, James S. Lay, Jr. 

The Nation, June 7, 1947. 
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democratic people slionld ('ver endorse. Fortunately, todav the true nature 
of inhdlijjjt'iiee — which, as lias often beem pohit(^d out, is mostly of an overt 
character, and whic h is an indispensable clement of national sc'ciirity — is 
more ^cMierally understood. 

World \\ ar II rc'vc'ah^l i^larinij deficiencic's in the military intelligence 
systc'in or lack of system, not the least of whic*h arose from tlu* attitude of 
most of th(‘ high-ranking officcTs of all the services. A study of the experi- 
eiK‘(\s of Ci-2 of tlu‘ Army and of ()\I (tlie Office cd Naval iTitelligc'iice), 
and particularly of the* role of combat int(*llig(Tic(\ would reveal tlie ch*- 
vc'lopmc'ut of interc'st and t('chni(|u(‘^ in this work. AIIcmi 1)u11c‘s’ bc'ok, 
Germautj s L iulrr^rotind:" highlights ‘'Ome aspc'cts of the opcTations of 
OSS (tlie Odicc' of Stratc^gic S(T\'ic-esl. wiiicli was the most elaborate in- 
teiligcuice organ i/at ion cwcm* (\stablishc‘<I bv the Ihiitcnl Statevs. AftcT the? 
war. howevcT. OSS was tcTininatc'd, most of its personnel wctc rc^turned 
to private life* or to previous go\<»rnmcMit po.sts. with the remainder tran.s- 
terrc'cl to intc'lligciice divisions of th(‘ annexe) scTvices, to the State Dc'part- 
ment, and elst'whcn*. Kvc*ntually many joined the staff of the Central 
lnl(‘lligenc‘c AgcncA (CIA). 

The (d A w as t stablishc'd by the* National Scouritv Act of 1947. dirc*c‘llv 
iindcT the NSC. with a Dirc'ctor of CcMitral Intelligence ^' and a sizable 
staff. Its mi.ssion is to “coordinate intelligc^nce activities of federal agencies 
concernc'd with national sc'c iiritv." For the first time*, thc^ Unit(*d States has 
— on paper at l(*a.st — an intcgratc'd int(‘lligt*nc e program, and at long last 
the importance of int(‘lligcMicc‘ is givcai formal rc'c'ognition. But the record 
of the CIA to date show-s that much improveunent is still needed. Its 
relations wdth other iulc‘IIigc‘nc-(' ag(*nc ic\s of the (awcTument — those in the 
Ariuc*d Services, tla* Stale Dc*partment. the .Atomic* Energy C^oininission, 
and the* 1"B1 hax c* bcHMi unsatisf actovv. These agencic's have functioned 
as indepcMident ratlu'r than intc‘rdc*p<‘nden» units, and they have paid little 
attention to (dA, which is supjiosed to coordinate* their wmrk in the broad 
field of nvattcTs affevting national .sc'cnrity. 

In late Sc'ptcinbcT, 1950. C-cMH*ral WaltcT Ik'clell Smith, who had .served 
as (]liic‘f of Staff to Ck'iUTal hdscMihow'er and as AnuTican Ambassador to 
tlie Soviet Union for thrc'e e\’eutful years, replaced Bear .Admiral Hillen- 
k()C't1(T as Diivctor of Ca'iilral Intcdligenc-e. lie remained in this post until 
he* bc'camc* Under ScH’rc'tarv of State in the KiscMihowcM' Administration. 

3. National Sranitif Resources Hoard. The NSBB is c*harged with the 
mission of advising the IVesidc’iit on the “coordination of military, indus¬ 
trial and ei\ilian mobilization.” It is eomposed of a chairman and the 
heads of fedc*ral departments and agc'uc'ies d<\signat<*d by the* Pr(\sident 
(enrrcTillv the Secretaries of State*, Treasnrv, Defense*. Intc*rior, Agriculture, 

(Wrmatii/s lUulrr^rnuml (MiicnnllaTi. lUITV 

“The Director of Central liitelligenc-e holds one itf the three or fonr most iinportanf 
offiec\s in the United Stairs Covernincnt.“ William U. J.iekson, rc*view of Sherman Ke* t. 
Stratr^ir luteJHfiruce jor Aweriran World Polinj (Princeton University Pre.ss. 1949). in 
the New York Times Book Review, May I, 1949, p. 4. The first Directors of Central 
Intelligence were all military men; Kent argues that the director should he a eixilian. 
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Comnierce, and Labor). The Board has done useful work, but has not yet 
prepared over-all mobilization plans.*^*’* Its functions are not clear, and its 
potentialities are largely unrealized. There is need for a closer collalxaa- 
tion with other agencies, notably with MSA, tlie Atomic EiuTgy Commis¬ 
sion, the Research and Development Board, and the Joint (chiefs of Stafl. 
As responsibility for industrial mobilization planning is divided among 
several agencie.s, the NSRB cannot be held solely accountable for such 
planning; and unless the situation is fiiiidamcaitally improved “tIuTc' is a 
danger that an outbreak of war would once* again find us without a sound 
mobilization plan.” 

4. Department of Defense. As reorganized in 1949, the Department of 
Defense is the "coordinating agc*ncy for all matters aflecting the nation's 
military forces.” It consists of the Secretary of Dc^fense, a Deputy Secretary 
and three Assistant Secretaries; Departments of tlu* Armv, Navy, and Air 
Force, each headed by a civilian Secretary who doc*s not haxe cabincjt 
status; the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the (Chiefs of Staff of the* Army 
and the Air Force and the Chief of Naval Operations, with a non-voting 
chairman who is the highest ranking offict'r in the* arnu'd forces, and with 
a Joint Staff; an Armed Forces Policy Counc‘il — to advise? the Secretary of 
Defense "on broad armed forcc?s policy matt(*rs” — composed of the Sccrc*- 
tary of Defense (as chairman), the three Dc'partmc'iit Secretari(?s, and tlu* 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; a Munitions Board, with a c*hairinan and an under 
secretary or assistant secretarj' from (*ac?h of the threes military departmt?nts; 
and a Research and Devc*lopmcnit Board, composed of a civilian chairman 
and tw'o representatives each from the Army, Navy, and Air Forex?.”' 

The Question of a Balanced Defense Organization. D(\spite the substan¬ 
tial progress that has Ix^eii made toward the dcv(?lopm(*nt of an adeejuale 
national defense organization in tlic? United States, two probl(?ms appear to 
remain unresolved. In the first place, the unification of the? three* Arinc'd 
Services provided for in the National Security A(?t lias not altogether 
"taken.” Whatever high-ranking officials may say in c(*r(?moniaI address(?s, 
inter-service rivaliy^ is still so strong as to amount in certain instaiic(?s to 
deliberate sabotage of announced policies. Second, the relative strength 
of the services has not been finally determined; in other words, the ijiiestion 
whether the United States should adopt a program of "national specializa¬ 
tion” or of "balanced forces” has not yet been answered. 

This is an air age, and there is a natural impulse to give prime emphasis 
to the air arm. This tendency is reflected in the recent budgets for national 
defense, and it has widespread support in Congress. Yet, in the present 
tempo of political change and scientific "progress,” unheralded develop- 

An informative account of the work of the NSRB is given in Raleigh J. Watkins, 
‘^Economic Mobilization,” The American Political Science Review, XLITI (June, 1949), 
555-563. Watkins was Director of the Office of Plans and Programs of the NSRB. 

^Task Force Report on National Security Organization, p. 91. Bernard M. Baruch 
has repeatedly called attention to the seriousness of this situation. 

See William Frve, “The National Military Establishment,” The American Political 
Science Review, XLIII (June, 1949), 543-555. 
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liU'ijts may at any time revolutionize the conduct of warfare. There is a 
very real danger that temporary enthusiasm for one branch of the armed 
SCI vices, the predilections of tlu! Secretary of Defense, the President, or 
key members of the Congress, the excessive zeal or gloom of prophets of 
‘push-button warfare,” publicity regarding the frightening potentialities of 
weapons of mass destruction, and other factors which cannot be properly 
w(‘igh('d, will distract attention from the need for a balanced security pro¬ 
gram, in which the Army, Navy, and Air Force will be able to perform 
tlu'ir vital missions in peace and, if necessary, in war. 

Since the spring of 1950 th(*rc has beum an added uncertainty over the 
kind of program which tli(‘ United States needs. Should it have balanced 
national forces or should it make a sj e(‘i ilized contribution to “balancesd 
coll('cti\e force's” in the North Atlantic area? In their communique of 
May IS, 1950, the members of the North Atlantic Coimcil (composed of 
the Foreign Minist(TS of the twelve nations which then adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact) “urged their governments to concentrate on the crea¬ 
tion of balanced collective forces in the progressive build-up of the defense 
of the North Atlantic area.” About a month earlier, General Omar Bradley, 
chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, had stated in an address 
in Chicago that “our own balance of United States forces — if we expand 
beyond the prcjsent levels — may have to give way to the theory of national 
specialization.” Yet, as Blair Bolles pointed out in early Juikj, 1950, “the 
1951 appropriation bill for the American militar)' establishment which 
Congress is in process of approving carries forward the system of balanced 
national force's which was devised by the first Secretary of Defense, James 
Forrestal, and has bc'en retained by Secretary Johnson.” '*^ Furthermore, 
as General Bradlev frankly confe.s.sed in his Chicago speech, the idea of 
“balanei'd collective forces” implies that a “small bit of sovereignty is re¬ 
linquished”; but this concept is not one which certain influential members 
of Congress and ct'rtain very articulate newspapers and private organiza¬ 
tions — pc'rhaps not even the majority of the American people — are pre¬ 
pared to accept. Just what course will eventually bo follow'ed is still not 
clear. The Irimian Administration made no formal commitment to NATO 
on the provision of specialized forces; but its support of an air building 
program suggestt^d that it favored great air strength but not a relative 
position comparable to that of the American Navy. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, Munitions Board, and Research and Development 
Board. The joint Chiefs of Staff, “one of the most critical focal points in 
the whole security structure,” have not functioned as contemplated under 
the National Security Act. The Hoover Commission s Committee on the 
National Security Organization stressed four major weaknesses: (1) “they 
have, as an agency, kept themselves too remote from the other parts of 
the National Security Organization, and too detached from the vitally 
important political, economic, and scientific factors that must enter into 

“Conflicting Administration Views Impede U. S. Policy,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
June 2, 1950. 
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all valid strategic plans”; (2) they have been unable to act as a real inte¬ 
grating agency of national militant policy,” and, in fact, have been too 
much influenced by inter-service rivalries; (3) “they have been too heavily 
burdened with departmental obligations to give to th(*ir important dulitvs 
as members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the time and thought that those' 
duties demand”; and (4) “they ha\'e been burdened with loo many minor 
matters.”'^” In February, 1949, in an attempt to coordinate the activities of 
the Joint Chiefs, General Eisenliower was brought back to active duty to 
act as presiding officer of that body, and a few weeks later Congress 
amended the National Security Act to authorize the appointment of a 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, “to take |necetl('nce ovit all othi'r 
military personnel and to be the principal iniliiarv adviser to the Pr(\sidcut 
and the Secretary of Defense, and to perform such other iluties as tbe\' 
may prescribe.” General Omar Bradley was appointed to this important 
military post. 

The Munitions Board and the Research and Deve4oj)ment Board havt» 
not worked as closely with the Joint Chiefs of Staff as th(‘ satisfactorv 
performance of their duties would demand, l^ikc llic \SHB, the Munitions 
Board is not yet organized or utilized in such a manner as to permit it 
to carry* out its mission fully. For some months it did not ha\'c a full-time 
chairman; its functions and powers are still vagne; it has not been abh^ to 
submit plans covering its phases of industrial mobilization. The Research 
and Development Board seems to need greater authority over the res<*arch 
projects of the armed services, more than 8,000 of which are now in 
progress; but under the direction of able chairmen, notably Vannevar Bush 
and Karl T. Compton, it has made a commendable record. It has “intro¬ 
duced over 2,000 top-level civilian .scientists, on part or full-time basis, 
alongside (he military personnel throughout the establishment”; it has 
appointed a committee “to draft a plan for the mobilization of the scien¬ 
tific resources of the country in the event of another war”; it has encour¬ 
aged basic as well as applied research, believing that the service Depart¬ 
ments must support such research, at least until or unless the National 
Science Foundation can assume this responsibility. 

Needed Improvements in Security Organization. The general conclu 
sion of the Committee of the Hoover Commission on the National Security 
Organization was that the present organization was soundly conceived and 
was being steadily improved, but that it was not yet working satisfactorily. 
The Committee made six major recommendations for improvement: 

(1) strengthen the central authority in the Military Establishment; 

(2) overhaul thoroughly the military budget organization and procedures; 

(3) improve teamwork throughout the National Security Organization; 

(4) plan scientific research and development on a sounder basis, and 
relate it more closely to strategic planning; (5) expedite plans for “civilian 
— including economic, industrial, and manpower — mobilization in case 
of war,” and provide for “continuous appraisal of the effect of all national 

Task Force Report on National Security Organization, p. 66. 
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security programs on our national resources, both human and material”; 
and (6) make adcfpiate provision for civil defense and internal security, 
and give “vigorous attention to new^ and unconventional methods of war- 
fart' — psychological warfare, economic warfare, as well as the mass- 
destruction weapons ol atomic, radiological, biological, and chemical 
warfare.” 

Some^ of these recoinincndations have already borne fruit; for example. 
Congress lias given grt'ahT authority to tlie Secretary of Defense, team¬ 
work among the three servit‘e.' departments has been improved, the organ¬ 
ization of th(^ civilian coiripon<*nts is lin-re satisfactor)% concrete progress 
has bet'u made' in mobilization ])laijnii. and the research projects have 
been more' clost'ly int('gratcd. But the machinery is not yet operating 
smoothly. Nforeover, four big questions remain unanswered: 

(1) Can tlu' United Stat(\s continue to spend more than half of her 
budgc't directly lor national defense and more than three-fourths of it to 
pay lor wars, past, present, and future, without placing an intolerable 
strain on lier national economy, developing a spirit of militarism and 
“spread-eagleism” in her people, and adding to international tensions 
ratluT than (h'ereasing then ? (2) What kind of national security pro¬ 
gram is essential in a world in which aggression and war, on a localized 
or even on a global sc*ale, are ever-present dangers? (3) How is national 
S(^eiirity to be songlit in the atomic age? (4) Are Americans on the right 
road at all? II not, what alternatives are there? 


NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATIONS OF OTHER MAJOR POWERS 

A coordinated central defense organization, which is in the process of 
development in the Unit(Kl States, has long been the standard pattern in 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. World War II, moreover, 
drove home the need for more effective security organization, and all 
major nations have taken the lesson to heart. 

Great Britain. A year before tlie passage of the National Security Act 
by the American Congress in 1947, the British Labor Government issued 
a White PapcT announcing a plan for improving the organization for 
national defense." The directing agency for defense planning, coordina¬ 
tion, and control became the Defense Committee, which replaced the old 
CommilU^e on Imperial Defense established in 1904. The Prime Minister 
is chairman, and the Minister of Defense is deputy chairman. Other 
members are the Foreign Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Minister of Labor, the Minister of 
Supply, the Ministers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Chiefs 

Task Force Report on National Srcurifij Omanization, pp. 51 ff. 

Central Organization for Dc?frnce, Cind. 6923, 1946. See Henr\' D. Jordan, ‘‘The 
British Cabinet and the Ministry of Defense,” The American Political Science Review, 
XLIII (Feb., 1949), 73-82. 
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of Staff. The Minister of Defense speaks for the armed semces in the 
Cabinet, and for the Cabinet in ParUamentarj’ debates on defense que.s- 
tions and other matters relating to the services. The duels ot J>tall 
Committee, which has been in existence since 1924, continues to laNt t k. 
main responsibility for preparing strategic plans, but it is now under the 
general supervision of th(‘ Defense Committee. 

No representative of the British Dominions sits with the Defense (com¬ 
mittee, but consultations between British and Commonwealth n'jiresenla- 
tives on problems of collective defense are he‘ld frequently. An (Ix'crseas 
Defense Committee, charged with responsibility for the defense of the 
far-flung British colonial possessions, operat(\s as a subcommittee of th(^ 
Defense Committ('e. 

The Army is under the control of the Armv Council, presided over by 
the Secretary of State for War. I'he Board of Admiralty, headed by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, performs a similar function for the Boval 
Navy, and the Air Council, under the Secretary of State for Air, controls 
the Royal Air Force. 

France. In tlie lat<‘ 1930 .s the arnu'd forc(\s of France wcto generally re¬ 
garded as the strongest and the best organized in the world, but ihcv 
disintegrated under the Na/i /f/ifz in 1940. Only n'lnnauts of the Metro¬ 
politan Army survived to joiji most of the Colonial Army in North Africa 
and to become the nucleus of the Free French forces of Ceneral (Charles 
do Gaulle. After the war, the governments of the French Fourtli Republic, 
handicapped by limited funds and domestic difficulties and smarting 
under the great blow to French prestige, revised the organization of tlu‘ 
high command and reorganized the Army, Navy, and Air Force, concen¬ 
trating on highly-trained and mobile units. In 1945 a single Ministry of 
National Defense replaced the separate ministries for the three branches 
of the armed services. Because of Communist infiltration, this ministry 
was abolished in 1947, and a Secretariat for National Defense was estal)- 
lished as a coordinating agency. In that .same year two top-level bodies 
were created: (1) the Superior Council of National Defense, composed 
of cabinet members, very similar to the old Supreme Council of National 
Defense of the Third French Republic; and (2) the National Defense 
Committee, consisting of the President and Premier of the Republic, the 
ministers of the armed services, a representative of the Secretariat for 
National Defense, and the heads of otlier ministries concerned. In spile 
of this postwar revamping, the organization for national security in France 
is still top-heavy and generally inadccpiate. 

At the present time the Secretaries of State for War, Navy, and Air, 
who have charge of the various divisions and branches of their respective 
services, are associated with the Minister of National Defense, rather than 
subordinate to him. The latter has the usual cabinet du ministre and is in 
charge of the secretariat and a number of services — such as armament, 
naval and aircraft research and construction, military justice, social and 
health services — which are used in common by all three services. The 
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Irenoh Ministry of Nationul Defense is thus both more and less unified 
than the similar departments in the United States and Great Britain. 

With a great military tradition, a superb officer corps, and a well-trained 
and wcll-c(juipped army, which is being steadily expanded, France is 
making heroic efforts to pro\'ide adequate* military defense. Every able- 
bodied young hrenchman is n*(piired to serve for two years in the armed 
forces. I he higli command is attempting to purge the army, and especially 
the officer corps, of Communists, a group which is alarmingly potent in 
Irance, evc*n in such key strongholds as labor unions, local govcTiimcntal 
units, and the National Assembly itself. For all ht‘r efforts, however, France 
does not poss(\ss the human resources •' ( conomic strength to enable her 
to meet her military re(|uir(*ments. In particular, she cannot maintain the 
costly v(*nture in Indo-Cihina and supplv tlu* netfded units for her own 
defense* and for tlu* defense* ol West(*ni Europe under SHAPE, the NATO 
defc'iisc organization which (ien(*ral Eisenhower set up. The unpopular 
war in Indo-Cdiina is a particularly serious drain on her resources. This 
war has cost France more than all the aid she received from the United 
State's und('r tlu' Marshall Flan, and it has forcc'd her to send the bulk of 
lu'r officers and regular arnu d forces to that far-away corner of Southeast 
Asia. A high p(*rcentag(* ol the recent graduate's of St. Cvr, France’s West 
Point, and thousands of her bc'St troops have ham lost in Iiido-China. 

The U.S.S.R. The control of the armi'd forces of the Soviet Union, as 
of all other jihases of Soviet activit)', is now' centered in the Presidium 
of the (ientral C'ominittee of the Communist Party. The “unicpie and vital 
role” of the Party in the control of Soviet armed forces has been well 
described as follows: 

'riie party is olfieially acknow'ledged as the organizer, leader, and guiding 
sj)iril of the Soviet armed forces, and its influence and control extend to all 
asjiects of military life. Coniinunist party cells are organized in every unit. 
Political control hegins within the governmental agencies of the High Com¬ 
mand and extends through the chain of command to a large proportion of the 
total military and naval pc'isonnel . . . through an extensive and continuing 
program of political education.^' 

Three members of the Politburo, besides Stalin, were especially influential 
in military' matters. V'oro.shilov was long regarded as the top Soviet mili¬ 
tary man, but he had been overshadowed by Bulganin even before the latter 
became Malenkov's Deputy Premier and War Minister. Beria, wdio became 
a member of the Politburo only in 1946, is now' ratc'd as one of the most 
powerful men in the Soviet Union. In addition to his control of the secret 
police, h(' has been givi'ii supc'rvision over the development of atomic 
energy. In March, 1949, Molotov, Bulganin, and Mikoyan were relieved 
of their posts as Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Armed Forces, and Foreign 
Trade respectively, and were succeeded by their Vice-Ministers. Appar- 

Associates in Gox’ernmcnt, United States Military Academy, Contemporary Foreign 
Governments (Rinehart, 1949), p. 296. 
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ently this change was in no sense a demotion lor the three Politburo 
members. Each retained his jmsitioii in the top ranks of tlie party, and 
the three of them, together with Beria and Kaganovich, w(*re chosen at 
once by Malenkov for the highest posts in tlu* So\'i(*t Union. 

I'hc Ministry of the Armed Forces (then a People's Commissariat) was 
established in February, 1946, by combining tlu* (Commissariats of Defense 
and Navy. It controls the largc'st army and air force in the world. The 
Russian Navy is divided into the Baltic, Northern, Black Sea, and Pacific 
fleets. For obvious reasons, Russia has not been a strong naval power, but 
the four fleets are being strengthened rapidly, espec iallv through the con¬ 
struction of the most modern types of submarines. The increascHl impor¬ 
tance of the Navy was dramatically highlighled b\’ the* creation of a 
separate Navy Ministr\' in 1949. 

The amendment of the constitution of the U.S.S.R. sinct' World War II 
has given the Union Republics the control of defense as well as of conduct 
of foreign relations. But the “coordination'’ of which the* Russians boast is 
so complete that, in effect, it gives the U.S.S.R. a single defense policy 
and a single defense establishment. 


PERILS AND IMPLICATIONS 

There is a wide divergence of opinion over the political, economic*, and 
military policies which should be followed under presc'iit world conditions. 
An old dilemma —how can a nation work for peace and internal ional 
understanding and at the same time be prepared for any emcrg(*ncy that 
may arise? —* has now become more pronounced. C-rcjat Britain and France 
— perhaps the two greatest powers of modern history — have been seriously 
weakened and are faced with grave economic and politic*al problems at 
a time when their resources have dwindled and when their vulnerability 
to atomic attack is a frightening reality. The future of Germany — the 
state which bears such a heavy responsibility for both world wars of the 
twentk^th century — is uncertain. Unless that potentially great powcT 
sloughs off its militaristic and Fascist traditions and foreswears the tempta¬ 
tion to play off the East against the West, it may again become a threat 
to the peace of the world, A new totalitarianism, centering in Moscow 
but penetrating to all comers of the globe, is becoming more and more 
powerful. And all the while the atom bombs are piling up and faster and 
still faster planes are coming off the assembly line. Under such circum¬ 
stances it is hardly surprising that problems of foreign policy and national 
defense have assumed a greater urgency everywhere. 

It is also hardly surprising that military leaders have become more 
prominent in national affairs. This is in part a reflection of the connection 
between foreign and military policy — something which European nations 
learned long ago but which the United States began to learn only after 
Pearl Harbor. The anti-military tradition, the deep-seated suspicion of the 
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“military mind,” and the relative isolation of their country from world 
affairs liad long combined to foster among Americans the illusion that the 
state of the nation’s defense's had little bearing on its foreign policy. Sinct* 
the end of (he Secr)nd World War the influence of the mililarv in what 
Kurt London has called “the greatest nonmilitary power of the globe” has 
been greater than in any earlier time of peace. Among the numerous 
evidences of this influenc'c are the swollen proportions and tremendous 
power of the national military establishment, (lie enormous financial outlay 
for the armed forci's, and the frequenev of appointments of militarily- 
trained persons to positions of great a’lthority in civil government and 
lUplomacy. The inlluenee of such men as Generals Marshall, 

Eisenhowc'r, Ik'dell Smith, Bradley, (lay, MacArlhur. Hurley, and 
of Admirals King, L(‘ah\‘, Kirk, and Soiiers, and manv others, in more 
than a military sense has been incalculable, which is not to say that it 
has been liad. 

Although the* training and functions of a soldier are vastly different 
from those of a statesman, the “military mind” is a danger if it permeates 
a nation. It is easi(*r to toss olf disparaging remarks about the? “military 
mind” than it is to cliaract( ri/c‘ it. rerha]xs pc?opl(' who try to use the 
term in a fair way and not as uncritical condemnation think of it as being 
too cpiic'k to favor n'sort to forcible mc'asures and as having a tendency 
to invoke rank and authority in civilian government rather tlum patiently 
to utilize the (\stablislu'd procc'dures with all thc'ir delays, red tape, con¬ 
sultations, com})romi.ses, and jiersistc'iit cultivation of legislative and public 
support. American domestic politics of 1952 rc?vealed that some people 
have begun to suspect another limitation of the “military mind,” or at least 
of the niilitarv man — that civil goxernmtMit had bi‘c*ome so eornple.x that 
a man with a lifc'tiiiK* of specialization in another field (war or anything 
else) was poorlv c'quippc'cl to assume (he ])residency, however good his 
mind and however noble his intentions, ihw observer remarked that “it 
would be just as sensibh* to put Taft in charge' of SH \FE as to make Eisen¬ 
hower President," and a labor exc*eutive declarc'd that “some la1)or leaders 
would prefer to take their chauec's with the malice of Taft rather than thc' 
iuuocence of Eisc'uhowcr.” After Eisenhower’s convcjntion victory in July, 
Democratic sjiokesineu took up the earlier cry of Taft men that civilian 
governmc'iit was a job for spc'cialists. it must be added, howevc'r, tliat the 
worst features of the “military mind" soinetimc\s appear to be absent in 
great soldiers and to lie* pivsc'ut in pcTSons who Jiave never worn a uniform. 

One* may state as a general rule that the influence of the militarj^ upon 
national policic's is grc'atc'st in a pcTiod of unsettleinent and uncertainty 
following a great war, and especially at a time when international rela¬ 
tions are deteriorating rather than iinprewing. The\se conditions obviemsly 
exist at the pre?sent time. The' ce)nrse of ele'inocratic and peac'esloving 
states and peoples must he' te) give* due attention to problems of defense 
and to the advice of military Ic'adc'rs without allowing the military to 
dominate national policy or national thinking. 
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tion of militarj', domestic, and foreign policies. The lessons of \\oiid 
War II, the present vast international commitments of the United States, 
and the implications of this technological and ideological age, have driven 
home the imperative need for such coordination. Military considerations 
now enter into almost every major aspect of American foreign policy, as 
in the commitments under the Rio Treat)' of 1947, the North Atlantic Pact, 
the Mutual Security Program, the Truman Doctrine, and the administration 
of the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, not to mention earlier 
occupation policies in Germany and Japan. “National security,” as John D. 
Millett truly states, “has become the most important single concern of our 
political life.” 

Every other important nation in the world is to a greater or lesser 
degree faced with similar problems of coordinating foreign and militaiy' 
policies without giving undue inlluence to the military and without inter¬ 
fering with efforts at international cooptTation. In Britain, the Defc'iise 
Committee performs functions similar to those of the NSC in the United 
States, while the British Cabinet plays an important role in the shaping 
of policy on the highest level. In tlic U.S.S.R. the Presidium is the chief co¬ 
ordinating and policy-making body. The Commtmi.st Party dominates not 
only the government but also the military establishment. As Kurt London 
has pointed out, “The Politburcau did not permit its marshals and generals 
to bec*ome political leaders. Those officers who are now in high govern¬ 
ment positions are civilians in uniform (like Stalin) or Party men of long 
standing (like Voroshilov or Bulganin).”" 

These, then, are some of the methods winch the major nations employ 
in attempting to promote their interests in world affairs and to provide 
for their own security. Understandably, in caring for the state many 
considerations of foreign policy and national defense bulk very large, 
whether measured in lives, moral implications, financial costs, or other 
stakes. They will continue to press upon us — perhaps to dominate us - 
until men have mastered the dangerous business of living together peace¬ 
fully in a shrinking and interdependent world. 


As we have seen, through the National Secuiity ^ > •’ 

amended in 1949, the United States has set up a more effec-tive na loiial 
security organization, and through a number of interdepartint a iitu .s, 
Mafionn] Wiirftv Couiicil. it has provided for the coorctuui- 
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PART TWO 

Instruments for the Promotion of the Notional Interest 




Cha^r 


Diplomacy as an Instrument of National Policy 


Sometime during his service as the top American military commander 
in the China-Biirma-Iiidia theater, General "Vinegar Joe” Stilwell re¬ 
corded his thoughts as a "Deck-Hand Diplomat”: 

A bri(?f cxpcricince with intc*rnational politics confirms me in rny prefer¬ 
ence for driving a garbage truck. This is adinittc'dly not the proper approach 
to the matter of international politics. It is a very serious business. A lot of 
Big Figures indulge in it, and a host of little ones trail along. Tht^se who 
make the grade arc of course interested to dignify and even glorify the 
profession, which can be done in a wink of the eye by using the term 
“diplomacy” — a word we u.sually utter on a hushed and respectful note. 
Tlie term "diplomat” to the average American evokes a vision of an im¬ 
maculately dressed being — pin-stripe pants, sjiats, cutaway and t()p]^cr — 
and a coldly severe and superior manner which ma.sks the lightning-like 
play of the intellect that guides the Ship of State, moves the pieces on the 
board with unerring precision, and invariably turns up in Washington with¬ 
out his shirt. Or rather our shirt.^ 

More than a quarter of a century before General Stilwell wrote these 
words, a man of a wholly diflFerent background, Joseph Stalin, had paid 
his respects to the art of diplomacy in these words: 

A diplomat’s words must have no relation to actions — otherwise what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, actions another. Good words 
are a mask for the concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron.^ 

^ Jo.scph W. Stilwell, The Stilwell Papers, arranged and edited by Theodore H. White 
(Sloane, 1948), p. 256. 

^ Quoted in David Dullin, The Real Soviet Russia (Yale University Press, 1944), p. 71. 
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General Stilwell had encountered almost as many difficulties from Amer¬ 
ican diplomatic representatives and Chinese officials as he had from the 
jungles of Burma or from the Japanese, llis low opinion of diplomacy was 
therefore a natural product of his own experience. Moreover, he also re¬ 
flected a deep-rooted American conviction that whenever represc'iitatives 
of the United States engage in negotiations with foreign diplomats, they 
always come out on the short end of the deal. Stalin, on the other hand, 
expressed the traditional attitude of modern dictators toward diplomacy, 
namely, that it is a means of concealing a nation's real aims and of pro¬ 
viding a smoke screen for actions of a vastly ditfenTit character. The two 
Joes, in short, took a cynical view of the art of diplomacy. 


THE NATURE OF DIPLOMACY 

While the sentiments of Stilwell and Stalin have some justific*ation, they 
do not suggest tlie real nature of diplomacy, which consists of the tech¬ 
niques and procedures for conducting relations among states: it is, in fact, 
the normal means of conducting international relations, hi itscll, di¬ 
plomacy, like any machinery, is iK'ither moral nor immoral; its use and 
value depend upon the intentions and ability of those who practice it. 

Diplomacy functions through a lalwrinth of foreign offices, embassies, 
legations, con,sulates, and special missions all over the world. Commonly 
bilateral in character, as a result of the growing importance of inter¬ 
national conferences, international organizations, regional arrangements, 
and collective security mc'asiires, its multilateral aspects have become 
increasingly significant. It may embrace a multitude of interests, from 
the simplest matter of detail in the relations between two states to vital 
issues of war and peace. When it breaks down, the danger of war, or at 
least of a major international crisis, is very real. As we have observed 
before, it is a state s first line of defense. 

Definition. No general definition of diplomacy can be veiy satisfactory 
or very revealing. The Oxford £/ig//.s/i Dictionary calls it “the manage¬ 
ment of international relations by negotiation,” or “the method by whic h 
these relations are adjusted and managed.” Most attempts at definition 
are similar in nature if not in wording. A particularly charming charao 
terization, although ecjually vague and inadcjcpiate, is given in Sir Erne.st 
Satows Guide to Diplomatic Practice^ a work which has been the bible 
of British diplomats for many years. “Diplomacy,” wrote Sir Ernest, “is 
the application erf intelligence and tact to the conduct of official relations 
between the governments of independent states.”® Since the eminent 
author of these lines is no longer living, we cannot ask him this imperti¬ 
nent but timely question: If intelligence and tact are lacking in the rela¬ 
tions between states, is diplomacy impossible? 


^2 vols. (London, 1922) 1, 1. 
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Diplomacy is both national and international in character, as DeWitt C. 
Poole, an experienced American diplomat and scholar, has pointed out 
most effectively. After referring to the foreign offices of all nations and 
to “a world-wide intermeshing’' of hundreds of diplomatic and consular 
missions, Poole states: ‘These separate units arc national; but the whole 
system emerges from its integral working as something like an interna¬ 
tional organism, becoming in spirit and activity more int(?rnati(nial and 
less national, or the reverse, according to the temper of the times. This 
duality of character gives to diplomacy its special inttT(*st as a jv)litical 
phenomenon. Diplomacv at work mirrors vividly a world which is tlivided 
and yet indivisible."^ 

Foreign Policy and Diplomacy. A P!‘ce.ssarv distinction to beMr in mind 
is that betwt‘en foreigji policy and diplomacy. The foreign policy of a 
stal<\ as J. R. (Childs has said, is “lh(* substance of fon'igii relations,” 
whereas “diplomacv proper is the process by which policy is carried out.' 
Policy is made bv many different persons and agc^ncies; but presumably 
oil major matters in any state, vvhate\'t»r its form of go\'cniment, it is made 
at tlie highest levels, although subject to many different kinds of controls. 
Diplomacy provides the machinery and th(' personnel by which foreign 
policy is ex(*ciitecl. One is Mihstancc'; the' other is method. 

One of thc‘ most astute' sludenls and practitioners of diplomacy in the 
twentieth century, Harold Nicolson, is particularly iiisistcnt on calling 
attention to this distinction. In some cases, however, his efforts to be very 
precise in this matter secern to raise fiirtlier f|ueslions. Vor example, in liis 
interesting study of The Con{!,rcss of Vienna, Nicolson says: 

It is useful, even when dealing with a remote historical (‘j-)isode, to con¬ 
sider whcTe diplomacy ends and foreign policy begins. Each of them is 
concerned witli the adjustment of national to international interests. Foreign 
policy is based upon a general conception of national recpiiri'inents. . . . 
Diplomacy, on the other hand, is not an end but a means; not a purpose 
but a metliod. It seeks, by the use of reason, conciliation and lh(‘ exchange 
of interests, to prevent major conflicts arising helweeii sovereign slates. It 
is the agency through which foreign policy seeks to attain its piiiposes by 
agreement rather than by war. Thus when agreement becomes iinpossihk^ 
diplomacy, which is the instrument of peace, becomes inoperalivi*; and 
foreign policy, the final sanction of which is war, alone becomes operative.** 

The last sentence tends to destroy the nice distinction between diplo¬ 
macy and foreign policy which Mr. Nicolson makes; and it is misleading 
in that it suggests that diplomacy ceases to function when major inter¬ 
national crises arise, especially if they lead to war. The object of diplo- 

^ Reprinted by permission from “Diplomacy” by DeM'itt C. Poole, in Contemporary 
World Politics, edited by Francis J. Brown, Cliarles Hodges, and Josepli S. Roiicxik, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. P. 411. 

^American Foreign Service (Holt, 1948), p. 64. 

^The Congress of Vienna: A Study in Allied Unity, 1812-22 (Harcourt, Brace, 
1946), p. 164. 
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macy, as of foreign policy, is to protect the security of a nation, by 
peaceful means if possible, but by giving every assistance to t it nii i arv 
operations if war cannot be avoided. Diplomacy does not cease o line 
tion, as Micolson suggests, in lime of war; while it necessari y p a) s a 
different role in wartime, the work of diplomats, as of foioign niinisters, 
may even expand. The diplomacy of the two world wars 0i this century 
provide convincing support for the validity of this contention. 


FUNCTIONS OF DIPLOMATS 

A diplomat is at times spoken of as the eyes and ears of his govern¬ 
ment in other countries. His chief functions are to execute the policies 
of his own country, to protejct its interests and its nationals, and to keeji 
his government informed of the major developments in the rest of the 
world. In an address before the Amcrica-Japan Society in Tokyo, on 
November 22, 1938, Joseph G. Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, 
thus explained the '‘supreme purpose and duty of an ambassador”: 

He must be, first and foremost, an int<'rpreicr, and this function of inter¬ 
preting acts l>oth ways. First of all he tries to understand tlui country which 
he serves — its conditions, its mentality, its actions, and its uiiclerlying mo¬ 
tives, and to explain those? things clearly to his own Government. And th(?n, 
contrariwise, he seeks means of making known to the Government and the 
people of the country to which he is accredited the purposes and hopes and 
desires of his native land. He is an agc'nt of mutual adjustment between 
the ideas and forces upon which nations acl.^ 

The functions of a diplomat may be broken down into what J. R. Childs 
has called the “four basic phascis of diplomacy,” namely, (1) representa¬ 
tion, (2) negotiation, (3) reporting, and (4) the protection of the interests 
of the nation and of its citizens in foreign lands. These functions, as W(? 
shall see, are closely interrelated. 

Representation. A diplomat is both a formal and an informal repre¬ 
sentative of his country in a foreign state. lie is the normal agent of 
communication between his own foreign office and that of the state to 
which he is accredited. In the eyes of many citizens of the country in 
which he is stationed, he is the country he represents, and that country 
is judged according to the personal impression he makes. The diplomat 
must cultivate a wide variety of social contacts, with the ranking officials 
of the foreign office and of the foreign government in general, with his fel¬ 
low diplomats, with influential persons in all walks of life, and with articu¬ 
late groups in the country. Social contacts can be enjoyable, stimulating, 
and profitable; they can also be hard on the stomach as well as on the 
pocketbook, trying to the diplomats patience as well as to his intelligence. 
Whatever else they may be, they seem to be an inescapable adjunct of 


^ Ten Years in Japan (Simon & Schuster, 1944), p. 262. 
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the important duty of negotiation. While these contacts have tended to 
become less formal, they have at the same lime broadened in scope. Joseph 
C. Grew, a career diplomat of long experience, referred to them as “the 
X-Hay language vibrating bcru'alh the surface of the spoken and the writ¬ 
ten word, " wliich is siinplv a diplomat's way of saying that a trained inixer- 
obscrver-aiiditor can oflen pick uj) information or intelligence of great 
value in ~ or from — conv(Tsatif)ns at social functions. 

Negotiation. Virtually a svnoiiym for diplomacy, negotiation is par 
exct'lkMicp the pursuit of agreement by compromise and direct personal 
contact. Codes or rules for the condu(?t of international relations are em¬ 
bodied in a vast number of ag’'e(‘m(‘nts; hence, as the scope of interna¬ 
tional relations has expanded, the work of negotiation has likewise ex¬ 
panded. Diplomats are by delinition negotiators. As such, their work, as 
described b\' Mr. Childs, “inclii(I(\s the drafting of a wide variety of bilat¬ 
eral and multilateral arrangements embodied in treaties, conventions, pro¬ 
tocols, and other documents of a political, economic, and social nature. 
Their subjc'ct matter ranges from the creation of an international security 
organi/alion, thnnigh territorial changes, establishment of rules to govern 
international civil aviation, shipping and telecommunications, and the 
adjustment of iiiternational commercial relationships, to such particular 
matters as immigration, double taxation, waterway rights, tourist travel, 
and exchange control. Almost the entire gamut of human activities is 
cover(*d.'' ** 

Because of the developments in communications and the increasing re¬ 
sort to multilateral diplomacy, as well as for other reasons, diplomats do 
not play as great a role in international negotiations a.s they once did. Most 
agreements between states arc' still on a bilateral basis, and are concluded 
through negotiations between the foreign otficcs, using ordinary diplomatic 
cbuimels. But the major international agreements, especially tho.se of a 
multilateral character, are usually negotiated directly by foreign ministers 
or tlieir special representatives, often at international conferences. Diplo¬ 
mats al.so have less latitude than ihey once enjoyenl; they are now bound 
more closely to their foreign offices by de^tailed instructions and ready 
access by cable, diplomatic pouch, and transoceanic tede^phone; but while 
llu'ir stature has been somcnvhat reduced, they are more than glorific'd 
mc'ssengcr boys at the end of a wire and the value of the personal factor 
in diplcniacy is still very great. 

Reporting. R(']^orts from diplomats in the fiedd are the raw inatc'rial of 
foreign policy. These reports cover nearly every conceivable subject, from 
technical studies to appraisals of the p.sychology of nations. Diplomats 
must, above all, be good reporters; if they have the ability to (\stimate 
trends accnralely, if thc'y keep an eye out for all useful information, and 
if they present the essential facts in concise and intelligible form, they may 
be worth a king’s ransom. According to a publication of the United States 
Department of State on the American Foreign Service, diplomats are ex- 

® Childs, p. 70. 
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pected to “observe, analyze, and report on political, social and 
conditions and trends of significance in the country in vv lic ^ Y 
assigned. Some major subjects of these reports are legislati\( pro^rani/, 
public opinion, niiirket conditions, trade statistics, finance, pro| nc ion, 
labor, agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, natural resources, s iippm^, 
freiglits, c'harters, legislation, tariffs, and laws.” American diplomats a one 
prepare thousands of rc^ports of tliis sort every year. 

Protection of Interests. While a diplomat is expected to get along with 
the authorities of the state to which 1 k^ is acjcrediicd — tliat is, he must be 
persona grata to the government of a state — he is also expected at all times 
to seek to further the best interests of his own country. However st'lfish 
this approach may secern to be, it is the bedrock of the practice ol diplo¬ 
macy. While it is assumed that the interests of each state will be so inter¬ 
preted that they will harmonize with those of the international community, 
it is not the function of the diplomat to make the interpretation, llis duty 
is to look after the interests of his countrv as interpreted by the policy 
makers back home and in accordance with treaties, other international 
agreements, and principles of international law. He also has the more sjie- 
cific duty of attempting to assist and protect biisinessinen and all other 
nationals of his own country who are living or traveling in the country in 
whicdi he is stationed, or who happen to have interests there. He seeks 
to prevent or to correct practices which might discriminate against his 
country or its citizens. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DIPLOMATS AND CONSULS 

Thus far we have used the word “diplomats” in a loose and rather gen¬ 
eral sense, to include all members of the foreign services of all nations, and 
particularly those? acting as chiefs of mission. Not all diplomacy, however, 
is carried on by diplomats, as we shall point out in the discussion of personal 
diplomacy. Moreover, in a sense every citizen of a state who travels in 
another country is a diplomat, sometimes not a very good or skillful one. 
In a professional sense, diplomats include two main groups: diplomatic 
officers and consular officers. All of the functions of a diplomat which 
have just been described are performed, to a greater or lesser degree, by 
both groups; but, generally speaking, diplomatic officials specialize in rep¬ 
resentation and negotiation, while c*onsular officials are particularly con¬ 
cerned with the protection of the interests of the nationals of their coun¬ 
try. Reporting is an important function of both groups. 

Diplomatic Personnel. The top positions in the diplomatic service are 
held by the chiefs of mission, most of whom have the rank of ambassador 
or of minister. The relative rank of the diplomats who form the diplo¬ 
matic hierarchy is still based on the rules agreed upon at the Congress of 

** The Foreign Service of the United States. Dept, of State Pub. 3612, Foreign Service 
Series 6 (Aug. 11, 1946). 
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Vienna in 1815,^® but the second and third grades have been merged into 
a single class, usually called “envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipo¬ 
tentiary.” The number of ambassadors, the highest diplomatic officers, has 
increased greatly in recent ) (‘ars. "I'he United States, for example, refused 
to appoint any American ambassadors until 1893, because it was felt that 
this title was too suggestive of monarchical diplomacy. Until very recently, 
the United States had more ministers than ambassadors abroad; but today 
there are only some fifteen ministers in the American Foreign Service. 
Lord Vansittart charges that “Ambassadors have bc'cn multiplied beyond 
sense or recognition to gratify amour propre,"* but that at the same time 
they have “lost stature” and “ar(‘ increasinglv mere mouthpieces.” 

Ambassadors and ministers, li< wever, constitute onlv a fraction of the 
total number of diplomats, most of whom arc career officials or non-career 
specialists. Unlike the upper diplomatic hicrarciiy, there is no agreed- 
upon basis for classifying all of these lesser diplomats; but at least three 
ranks are wid(*ly recognizc'd. These are (1) eoiinseOors of embassy or 
legation, who rank highest among diplomatic staff members; (2) sc'cre- 
taries of an embassy or It^gation, usually ranked as first, second, and third 
secretaries; and (3) attacln\s, who may be junior career officers or non¬ 
career pcTsons scrying in a diplomatic capacity’ on a temporary basis — 
including commercial, agricailtural, military, naval, air, petroleum, cul¬ 
tural, press, and other attaches. 

Within this generally accepted framework the forc^ign service of each 
country has many distinctive features. As a r(\sult of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, the American Foreign Service was divided into five main cate¬ 
gories: (1) Chiefs of Mission, divided into four classes for salary purjioses; 
(2) Foreign Service Officers, divided into seven classes (a top category 
of career ministers, plus Classes 1~V1), the elite corps of the American 
Foreign Service; (3) Foreign Service Reserve Officers, in six classes, who 
are assigned to the Service on a temporary basis (no more than fo\ir years 
of consecutive service); (4) Foreign Service Staff Officers and Employees, 
in 22 classes, who perform “technical, administrative, fiscal, clerical, or cus¬ 
todial” duties; and (5) Alien clerks and Employees. As of September 1, 
1948, the number of persons in each category was as follows: 


Chiefs of Mission 63 

Foreign Service Officers 1,297 

Foreign Service Staff Officers 3,928 

Foreign Service Rcscr\^c Officers 207 

Alien Clerks and Employees 6,799 

Total 12:294 


Dept, of State Piih. 3612. 

Lord Vansittart, “The Decline of Diplomacy,” Foreign Affairs, XXVIII (Jan., 
1950), 178. 

Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs, Appendix H. Prepared for the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Goxernment (Government Printing 
Office, 1949), p. 108. These figures arc not regularly published. 
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Consular Duties and Personnel. Consuls are a part of the foreign .en icc 
of a country. They often perform diplomatic as well as consu ar ui ^ 
tions; but their duties are diflFcrent from those of the diploinatic service. 
They form a separate branch of the foreign service, even thoug i c ip 
and consular officials are interchangeable in most foreign services a it- 
present time. Historically, the consular service is older than t e ip 
matic, since it is concerned largely with two general functions J were 
of importance long before ibe rise of the nation-state system and t le 
nings of organized diplomacy. The.se functions pertain to commercial and 
business relations and to services to nationals. 

The specific duti<!s under the first general function include many activ¬ 
ities in the promotion of trade; periodical and special reports; replies to 
trade inquiries; settlement of trade disputes; certification of invoices of 
goods shipped to the country the consular official represents; enforcement 
of provi.sions of treaties of commerce and navigation, and of regulations 
regarding plant and animal quarantine, sanitation and disinfectants, etc.; 
protection and promotion of shipping; entrance and clearance of ships and 
aircraft; and other duties related to international commerce. 

The second function refers to the varied work of consuls in many of the 
above re.spects, but also in helping nationals who live or who are traveling 
in the country to wliich the consul is sent. These duties include welfare 
and whereabouts cases; funeral arrangements, and settlement of estates 
of nationals dying abroad; services to nationals who for any reason run 
afoul of local authorities, or who violate the laws of the foreign country; 
protection and relief of seamen (a very special function); notarial services; 
services to veterans; and the like. 

Con.suls are usually divided into five classes: (1) consuls general; (2) 
consuls; (3) vice consuls of career; (4) vice consuls not of career; and 
(5) consular agents. The first three classes are career foreign service 
oflficers who are assigned to duties as con.suls general, consuls, or vice 
consuls (also as language officers and interpreters); the last two are non¬ 
career officers, who may be promoted from the ranks of the clerical staff 
or who, in the case of some consular agents, may not even be citizens of 
the country which they represent. Consuls general have supervisory pow¬ 
ers over a large consular district or several smaller districts — but not 
necessarily over a whole country — and over the C'Onsular officials within 
their area. 


DIPLOMATIC RULES AND PROCEDURES 

Diplomacy is still conducted largely on the ba.sis of an intricate code that 
has evolved over many centuries. The unwritten rules of the game are 
as important as the written regulations, such as those laid down in the 
famous Reglement of 1815 or in the Convention on Diplomatic Officers 
and the Convention on Consular Officers adopted by the American states 
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at Havana in 1928.^’ Matters of procedure and protocol have often 
bulked very large in diplomatic relations; indeed, in past centuries the re¬ 
lations between sovereigns, and the fate of nations, sometimes seemed 
to be affected by what Diplomat X said to Diplomat Y, or who preceded 
whom and who sat whcTe at a formal diplomatic function. If diplomats 
violated the code, the consequences to their coiiiilry as well as to them¬ 
selves might be unfortunate. 

Jefferson's Pele Mele. Thomas Jefferson came to know a great deal 
about diplomatic protocol, as, indeed, he did about nearly everyihing else 
in his world. Grand democrat that he was, upon becoming President he 
decided to make short work of “the sycophancy and parroting of foreign 
customs.” He soon got down to business with a vengeance. When he 
announced that levees would be abolished, the horrified ladies of the 
capital decided to persuade him by showing up at the usual levee time 
anyway. Jefferson, returning from a ride, joined them in his boots and 
spurs and covered with dust but with unfeigned cordiality. There were 
no more le\'ccs during his eight years in office. He announced tiiat he 
would make his own rules of etiquette: at the Executive Mansion there 
would be no recognition of rank among diplomats or of foreign titles, no 
“precedence or privilege” except a seat along with “any other strangers 
invited.” At dinners, the guests would all pile in together — this was 
Jefferson’s rule of “pcle mele.” When Anthony Merry, the British minister, 
called in his mo.st impressive garb, the President received him in street 
clothes and hcelless slippers. The resentful Merry soon had occasion to 
writhe still more, for at a dinner Jefferson gave his arm to Mrs. Madison, 
Madison gave liLs to Mrs. Gallatin, and so on until the two Merrys stood 
alone “in solitary grandeur.” Then when he was about to seat himself 
beside Madame Yrujo, the wife of the Spanish minister, Merr)' lost his 
seat to a mere Congressman who barged in and took it. The Spanish 

For a detailed consideration of the whole subject of diplomatic: and consular pro¬ 
cedure see Sir Ernest Salow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 2 vols. (London, 1922); 
and Graham H. Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice (Applelon-Centuiy, 
1936). 

“Protocol” has two meanings in diplomatic usage. As used above, it means what 
might be called diplomatic etiejuette. In its othc:r sense, it is a preliminary memorandum 
to be used as the basis for a later treaty or convention. Some light on the first mean¬ 
ing of protocol as well as on the range of mattc^rs covered by “procedure and protocol” 
may he gained from the following quotation from a recent advertisement of The Diplo¬ 
matic Yearbook: “The most coinprehcn.sive book on diplomatic procedure and protocol 
you can own — it answers (juestions about . . . techniques of corrospoiidenec — ex¬ 
change of note — forms of address — procedure for presentation of credentials and first 
official visits in each country — official and .social precedence . . . diplomatic immu¬ 
nities and privilege.s — clearance of customs — <*ntry of personal effects — tax oxr*niptioiis 
— conferences — treaty-making — ratification ■— ai:cessioii — arbitration — mediation — 
good offices . . . major terms of diplomatic language — addresses, telephone mimbers 
of Chancery, residence of Chief of mission, offic:cs of military, naval and air attaches 
of 90 countries — agricultural, press and cultural counsellors and attaches — marital and 
family status of diplomatic personnel ... It is the only book that includes a thorough 
index to 10,000 leading diplomatic personnel.” 

** All the quotations in this paragraph have been taken from Claude G. Bowers, 
Jefferson in Power (Houghton MifBin, 1936), Chapter II. 
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Madame rushed into the drawing room crx'iiig. Oh, this will nieaii 
Merry complained to his govcnimeiit in London, Jefferson sen e^p an* 
tions to James Monroe, American minister to Britain, anc some ® 
an intcnicitional affair followed, including reprisals against ^ onroe. 
though the whole business seems rather silly, and although mos 
cans may still feel that Jefferson had the right idea, the fact remains a 
“pele nic?Ie” is not a workable basis for diplomatic relations. 

Fortunately, the vexed (juestion of precedence, which had earlier cre¬ 
ated so many dc*iieat(‘ situatirnis, was largely solved at the C-ongress of 
Vienna, In the diplomatic liierarchv ambassadors extraordinary and papal 
nuncios and legates were to have precc'dence over all others; and within 
this upper group precedence was to be determined solely on the basis 
of the length of service at the particular capital. 

Soviet Diplomatic Practice. After the Hiissian Bevolution of 1917, the 
Bolshevik leaders, like jeflerson, thought that they could carry on diplo¬ 
matic relations with “capitalist” states without conforming to the formal 
conventions. If these conventions to Jefferson smacked of monarchical 
diplomacy, to the Bolsheviks they appeanxl as codes for “capitalist” states 
only. For some years Bolshevist Russia refused to apply the usual titles to 
her diplomats, a practice which caused no end of confusion and difficulty 
at foreign capitals. This is always the case when delicate considerations 
of national honor and prestige run athwart the formal codes of diplomatic 
procedure. Gradually, however, the Soviets abandoned their insistence 
upon nonconformity, although their representatives have continued to re¬ 
main aloof and uncommunicative. When Soviet diplomatic representa¬ 
tives are hosts at formal dijilomatic functions, however, they entertain 
with great eclat and with lavish di.splay. Few diplomats of “bourgeois 
capitalist” states can put on a function equal to a party at the Russian 
embassy, as those who have attended Soviet parties on the anniversary of 
the 1917 revolution can attest. At present, Soviet diplomats generally 
observe the letter of normal diplomatic procc'dure. When Mr. Gromyko, 
for example, presented to Queen Elizabeth his credentials as Russian 
Ambassador to Great Britain, he dre.ssed in formal clothes, lop hat and 
all, and rode in state in a royal coach to Buckingham Palace. 

Appointment and Reception of Diplomats. Each state appoints its diplo¬ 
matic representatives in its own way, but appointments are generally fol¬ 
lowed by certain internationally recognized procedures. As a rule, the 
nomination of a diplomat will be publicly announced only after the coun¬ 
try to which he is to be sent has given its approval. The approval is called 
agrementy and the procedure in determining it is known as agreation. No 
country is obligated to accept a foreign representative who for any reason 
is persona non grata to it; in fact, in the past there have been many cases 
in which the agrement has been refused. 

Ordinarily, before preceding to his new post, a diplomat will spend some 
time in his own capital. There he will confer with the head of the state, 
the foreign minister and other oflBcials in the foreign oflBce, and the diplo- 
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matic representatives in his own capital from tlie country to which he is 
soon to proceed. He will study the past n'lalions between the two coun¬ 
tries; he will be briefed by e\pe?rts in the aj'ipropriati* fTeograpliical office 
or offices, and before leavinc; to assume his new post he will be furnished 
with important papers, includinfj diplomatic passports for himself and 
his family and staff, and a letter of credence. 

The letter of credence is a diplomat’s formal commission. It is signed 
by the lu^ad of the state, and is addressed to the* head of llu? state to which 
the diplomat is acc*redited. As soon as he arrives at his new post, he will 
immediately tjet in touch with the foreign minister to rcfpu'st an audience 
with the head of the state in (^rder that he may prc'sent his letter of 
credence. The ccTemou)’ of presentation may hc' accompanied by the 
most elaborate ritual and formalindescriptions of such c*eremoiiies at 
certain courts in the past, notably in Oriental countries, are often fascinat¬ 
ing indec'd. Mon* reccMitlv, howevcT, the ccTomony has usually betm brief 
and rclativelv informal, although expcTts on protocol are always involved. 
Essentially, it consists of a bric'f s]>eech by the (‘iivoy, and anothcT in the 
same vein bv the lunul of the state' as he* accepts the k'tteT e)f crede'nce. 
Usually c-opies e)f both spe'cclu's are exchanged in advance, so that there 
will be no surprise's daring the fe)rmal e'cremoiiy. 

Having be'cn fully ac'credited by the* presemtation and acce'ptance of his 
credc'ntials, the diplomat next confe'rs with the fore*ign minister and other 
influential Umders of the gen eTiuneait, and visits his colIe*agiies e^f the* diplo¬ 
matic corps, who return his visit in due e*(Mirse. ( A good supply of calling 
cards is a must,) Then the* re*al work of the eliplomat begins. 

Termination of a Diplomatic Mission. The* teTinination of a diplomatic 
mission mav come about in a nnmbe'r of ways. The* diplomat may, of 
course, resign. Re'signation inav be occasioned by (le*sire te) re*tire frenn the 
diplomatic service lic'cause of age, ht*alth, family eareumstance's, the ex¬ 
penses of re*pre\sentation, or manv otlu'r cemsich'rations. It may also be 
occasiont'd bv (lisagn'e*in(*nt with the policy eif tlu* eliplomat’s own govern- 
meut. Thus Arthur Bliss l.aiie re*signed as American Ambassador to 
Poland after the end of World War II beranse he disapproved of the con¬ 
cessions made to Russia, at Poland’s expense, at \alta, and of the unwill¬ 
ingness of the United States (ioverniTK'Ut to do more than send verbal 
protests when the Soviet Union dc*liberately ignored the restrictions upon 
her actions in Eastern Europe which were also embodied in the Yalta 
Agreement. Once he w^as fr(*e to state his vii'ws, he did so most vigorously, 
particularly in a powerful book entitled I Saw Poland Bciraijcd^'^ In the 
fall of 1945 General Patrick Hurley resigned as American Ambassador to 
China, and immediately leveled a vitriolic blast at the foreign service 
officers in China and in the Office of Far p:astern Allairs in the State 
Department, who, he claimed, had sabotaged the announced policies of 
the United Stales in the Far East. 

A mission may be terminated by the recall or dismissal of an envoy. He 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1948, 
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may be recalled by his own government on its 

may be asked for by the government of the state to whic i i ‘ ‘ j , 

In the latter case, the request for his re(;all may be ina( e >t * ^ ’ 

himself become persona non firaia in the conntn, or ^ ^ .. , 

between the slates concerned have become so strained 1 la ‘ 

manded, possibly as a preliininarv to actual hostilities. II 
own government, the diplomat may be brought home loi (onsu 
— a practice which is particularly common when relations betwetu s a ts 
arc strained —or in order to be transferred to another post or as a pi< 
liminary step to dismissal. An envoy is randy sc'iit home on diiett on i rs 
of a foreign gover?nncnt, because almost inxariably (hat genernment \vi 
request the diplomat's own goven)m(Mit to recall him and this will be don(^ 
as a matter of course, even if a stated reason is decaned to be inadefiuate, 
or, indeed, even if no reason at all is given. Obviously, if his own govtaii- 
ment refuses to honor tlie re(iuest for liis recall, the foreign govenmuml 
will thereupon hand the oilending diplomat his passport and dismiss him 
forthwith. The most famous case of this kind in American diplomatic 
history was the dismissal of Lord Sackville-West by Prcf ident Cleveland 
in 1888.^" 


A recent instance in which an ambassador becanu' persona non {!rafa 
to the government to which he was accredited was that of Ceorge F. 
Keiinan, American Ambassador to the Soviet Union, in 1952. Kennan, 
acknow’ledged at borne as one of the leading American experts on Soviet 
foreign policy, made a speech in Bc'rlin on Sc'ptcTiibcr 19 in wdiich he 
said that an Americans life in Moscow Wtis not much dillcrcnt from that 
of American diplomats interned in Germany after Pearl Harlior. On 
October 3 the Soviet government asked for Kennan's r(‘call on the ground 
that he had engaged in “slanderous attacks hostile to the* Soviet Union.” 
I'hc United States replied to the Soviet note on October 8, declaring that 
“Ambassador Kennan\s statement accurately and in inodc'rate language 
described the position of foreign diplomats accredited to the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment.” Kennan was nevertheless recalled. The incM'dent demonstrates 
how one government may reject the charges and allegations of another 
government and at the same time recognize the right of that government 
to have an envoy wdio is acceptable to it. 

Consular Officials. Much less formality attends the work of consular 
oflicials, but they must in the first instance be apj^roved by the govern¬ 
ment of the state to w^hich they are to be sent. When a consular officer 
is appointed, he receives a commission signed by the head of the stale. 
This commission is sent by the foreign minister to the foreign minister of 
the state to which the officer has been assigned, via the chief diplomatic 
representative of the officer s country in the foreign state. On receipt of 
the commission, the envoy applies to the foreign office for an exequatur. 


See Foreign Relations of the United States (Government Printing Office, 1888), II, 
1667-1718; J. B. Moore, Digest of International Law, 8 vols. (Government Printintr 
Office, 1906), IV, 536-548. ^ 
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The exequatur is the consuls official authorization to discharge his duties 
at his assigiK'd jiost. It is “in fact an executive order of the foreign gov- 
erniiieiit wliicli recognizes llie official character of the consular officer and 
grants him the privi]eg(\s or iiniriimiticjs conferred upon his office by treaty, 
law or custom and permits him to excjrcise his official duties.” 

llegiilar lon^ign service* jiersonnel are largely exempt from the formal¬ 
ities which arc re(jiiirt*d o( top diplomatic and consular officials. They do 
not have to be accredited. All they need are diplomatic passports and 
\'isas of the governments of the countries to which they have been as.signed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

Diplomats. Certain jirivil(*g(*s and immunities are extended to diplomats 
which are not granted to private citizens. Tlu* reasons for this special 
status arc* large ly twofold: (1) diplomats are personal representatives of 
their h(*ads of state*, and also, in c'ffc'ct if not in form, of the governments 
and therefore* of the* people of their own countries; (2) in order to carrv' 
emt their duti(*s satislac*torily, tlicw must be frc*t* of certain re.strictions 
which local laws wou’d otherwise imposci. Ordinarily, they enjoy e.xemp- 
tion from dirc*ct ta\(*s and customs dutievs, from the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the* countri(*s to which they arc accrcjditcul, and, in fact, from 
the laws of the foreign stale in gCMieral. They themselvc^s, thc*ir families, 
and the members of their staff, an* pcTsonallv inviolable. Embassies and 
legations, with all furnishings and their archives, are regarded as part of 
the national territorj' of the* statc*s which diplomats rcjprescmt, and are 
th(*refore iinimme from molestation by officials of the states or of the local 
goxermnental units in which the propc'rtu*s are actually located. These 
privilege's and immuiiitic's begin as soon as a diplomat crosses the border 
of the state to which he is being sent (usuallv also of anv other states 
through which he* must jiass c'u route to his place of a.ssignmcnt), and are 
terminated only aftt*r he has had sufficient lime to withdraw at the* end of 
his mission. He has the right to be exchanged in the evc'nt of hostilities 
between his home stale and his host state. The same rights and privileges 
wc're also extended to officials of the League of Nations and delegates to it; 
and they are now similarly granted to the United Nations. 

Consuls. Although the con.sular service is older than the diplomatic, 
consuls are not gc*nc'rally accorded as many rights and privilc'ges as diplo¬ 
mats, and their status is regulatc'd more by agreements between govem- 
nu'uts or by courtesy privileges than by well-established rules of inter¬ 
national law. In certain instances, they are extended all the privileges and 
immunities of diplomats, usually when they perform diplomatic as well as 
consular functions. On the other hand, non-career consuls receive few if 
any immunities. Almost invariably% consular offices and archives are rt?- 
garded as th(j property of the nations which the consuls represent, and 
Stuart, p. 346. 
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are therefore in a sense extraterritorial. C.oiisiils 

local taxes and customs duties, but, except for the fi*^***^, r Jtate 
civil cases, they are customarily held to be subject to t c aws o 

of their residence. , rr^if>rillv 

Tliere are, of course, many variations and exceptions to t u i 
recognized status of diplomatic and consular officials as icrc c( scri ) 
The Havana conventions of 1928, to which reference has arcacy een 
made, constituteil an elFort to state the coniinonly accepted luics ngarc 
the status of such officials, but even these conventions ha\'(' not rcc civet 
universal acceptance. Moreover, cases are always arising in which dijilo- 
mats or consuls are allegt'd to have abust'd their ])ri\'ileges, or in wdiich a 
state is alleged to have violated the iinmnnilitvs ot thesi* representatives, or 
of their residences. Some cases are relatively minor - as, for t*xample, 
traffic violations, unless they result in injury' to persons — but they may 
cause bad feelings on tlie jiart of local officials or the populace, or both, 
and even on the part of the governments concerned. The Unitt'cl States 
granted full diplomatic privileges and immunities to United Nations offi¬ 
cials and delegates over the protests of articulate groups in the country 
and in Congress. Some Americans are disturbed bc'caiise so many for¬ 
eigners, especially some Communists, are thus allow^i'd into the Unitc'd 
States with special privileges; others resent the tax (wemptions or the 
freedom from local laws. Since Soviet embassies, legations, and consulate's 
seem to be head-centers for subversive and espionage activities, there* is 
considerable feeling that streing me'usures should be taken, including if 
necessaiy search of the premises. Acceireliiig to internatieinal law diplo¬ 
matic and consular officials are strictly forbidden tei engager in cspieinage. 

The Peking Incident of 1927. A most unusual instance of the search of 
diplomatic premises occiirrc'd in Peking in the winter of 1927. At that 
time Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, who a year later met his 
death as a result of a bomb explosion, h('ld tlie citv. lie was stronglv 
anti-Communist, and naturally his relations with the Russians w'cre none 
too cordial. It had long been suspected that Soviet di[)loinats in China 
had been giving assistance to the Chinese ('ommunists, and that the Soviet 
Embassy in the Legation Quarter in Peking was sheltering some of them. 
Chinese authorities sought and obtained from the senior member of tlie 


diplomatic corps in Peking, the Dutch Minister, permission to make this 
extraordinary search. This in itself was a most unusual waiver of diplo¬ 
matic immunity. Chinese soldiers entered the Legation Quarter (another 
unprecedented act) and searched several buildings surrounding the Rus¬ 
sian Embassy itself, which was not molested. Although the Russians tried 
to bum the documents in these buildings, the Chinese “seized literally 
tons of incriminating documents, some partly damaged by fire and water.” 
When translated, tlicse documents were damning proof that the Soviet 
Embassy had been acting as a center of espionage activities aimed to 
overthrow the government which the Soviet Union recognized, and had 
been in close touch with the Chinese Communists. Also, as had been sus- 
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pcictccl, larjL^c ininilxTs of (Ihinoso Communists wore found hiding in the 
Russian diplomatic (piarlcrs. On tlie whole, this incident represented a 
definite violation of diphanatic immunity ]>v tl^e CJiine^se authorities, and 
proved that tlie Russians had h(*(;n systematically abusing their diplomatic 
privilege's. *** 

The Kosenicina Case. In 1948 and 1949 the United States became in- 
volvo'd, in diffen'iil ways, in two widely publiciz(jd cases affecting consuls. 
The first was tla* famous Anna Kosenicina case in 1948, in which a Russian 
schoolteachcT, in order to avoid being sent back to Russia, leaped from a 
third-storv window of tlu' Russian consulate' mmeral in New York. New 

- o 

York police c‘nt(T(‘d the groniKb in order to rescue Mrs. Ko.senkina and 
to take hc'r to a New York liospit il for treatment. Although seriously in- 
jun'd, s1k‘ survivc'd, and beggc'd (Ik* American authoritic's not to force her 
to return to Russia, 'riu* Russian consul general in New York, Peter 
Lomakin, made strong representations and equally strong accusations, as 
did tlie Sovi('t CovenmK*nt itself through diplomatic channels. The 
Kosenkina affair became an international incident. The* United States re¬ 
fused to siirrendc'r Mrs. Kosenkina to Russian authorities against her 
wishes, and reejuestf'd th(^ rc'call of Mr. Lomakin on the ground that he 
had abused his riglils c.s a consul gc'ueral. 1'he Soviet Government angrily 
refused to n'call him, and mack* countercharges that the police of New 
York had \'i()la((*d the propcTty of the consulate general and that this action 
had bet'll ujiheld first by their superiors in N(‘W York City and then by the 
State Deparlmeut. I'hc Department then promptly handt'd Mr. Lomakin 
his passjiort, and he was virtually escorted on shipboard, breathing de¬ 
fiance to the last. 

Case of Angus Ward. The sc'cond case concerned the United States con¬ 
sul general in Mukden, Manchuria, Angus Ward. On November 1, 1948, 
Chinese Communist troops occupied the city. Shortly afterwards the con¬ 
sulate general was cut off from all connections with the outside world, 
except through ("ommuiiist-controlled chaniK'ls, and Ward and his staff 
\\T*re placed under hoii.se arrest, b(*ing confined strictly to the consular com¬ 
pound. I'his situation continued for more than a year. In May, 1949, the 
United States orcU'red the consulate general closed, and asked that arrange¬ 
ments be made to allow Mr. Ward and his stall’ to leave China. This the 
Communist authorities promised to do, but instead, in October, they an¬ 
nounced that Ward and four members of his staff had been arrested and 
would be tried by a jicoplc’s court on charges of attacking a Chinese em- 
plo> 'ee. Since the^ United States had not recognized the People s Republic 
of China, jiroclainied on October 1, 1949, no regular diplomatic representa¬ 
tions could be made; and the efforts of the American consul general in 
Peiping to get in touch with C^hou Eii-lai, the foreign minister of the 
People’s Republic, were ignored. On November 18, 1949, the United 
States took an unprecedented step when Secretary of State Acheson, in 

^®See Hallet Abend and Ferdinand L. Mayer, “Wanted: A New China Policy!” 
Current History, July, 1949, p. 4. 
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a personal message to the foreign ministers of all countries \i'hkli had 
either diplomatic or consular representatives in China, ask<id their govern¬ 
ments to bring pressure to bear on the Chinese Communist aiifliorities 
to secure Ward s release. Several .states made such representations. Finallv\ 
after Ward and a vice-consul had been tried and given post}Toned sen¬ 
tences, the whole “American spy ring” in Mukden was ordered deported. 
On December 7 the party was placed in a third-cla.ss car and transported 
to Tientsin, where, on JX^einber 11, Ward and his staff boarded an Amer¬ 
ican .ship lying off Tangku.™ 

The United States projwly ehargc'd the Chinese Communists with 
agrant \iolations of llie “international practice of civilized countries” in 
them treatment of Angus Ward. That practice, as Secretan- Ach(^son de- 
ciared ,n his note of November 18, “has recognized that consuls should be 

d^,Sr Al^K >'*‘«‘ssar>^ for th.* prop.T conduct of their 

consuls do not have diplomatic immnnif\'. it has been 

tT’ZZTJ"'"" ri "■ «- 

r Fnnit u,c,„ to ,o„ui„ at 

With t,„li,„it.d to m,„. 

list ^gime. Ward was automatically deprived of a 11 S 1, T""" 

amply a national of a state which Wa, allistlng the 0 ,^ 0 , ^ he ™ 
^mmunntts. They abo pointed out that if the ^ 

the new regime in China, such tontrovereies would me , ^ 
mise, they ctmld be handled through normal diploZtiri”!"*'' 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN DIPLOMACY 

practiced in the ewfet contartiTcS^^^ 

where any form of society exists some forms f " 

and the negotiators may be called diplomats” It”!” s^^'7* 

*(*—-™-w * ., szzsiir; a 

®®In three dispatches .sent from Tokyo on Dec 2 « oo i on .r,a 
gave his own version of his imcomfortaMe year as a vhnZ ’ 

dispatches were printed in many American rewspapere^ pnsoner in Mukden. These 
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earth. Thus, according to Greek mythology Zeus employed the clever but 
iiTiscrupulous herald, II(Trnos, as his intermediary between the upper and 
th(^ lower worlds. Fnxjuently the fleet-footed Hermes is called the patron 
saint of diplomats, who, it is alleged, possess the same qualities, good and 
bad, as I heir patron deity. 

I’he beginnings of organized diplomacy may be traced to the relations 
between the city-states of ancient Greece. By the fifth century b.c., Nicol- 
son stales, “special missions between the Greek city states had become so 
frequent that som('lhing approaching our own system of regular diplo¬ 
matic intercourse had b(*en achieved.” Thucydides tells us much about 
diplomatic procedure amon^ the Greeks, as, for instance, in his account 
of a conference at Sparta in 432 Jt.»in which the Spartans and their allies 
considiTcd what action should be taken against Athens. 

The Homans did little to advance the art of diplomacy bv negotiation, 
but they did make important contributions to international law. In the 
Eastern lioman lunpire, ^^’hich was established after Constantine had 
moved his capital to the city that honored his name for many centuries, 
diplomatic methods were einploved with great effect. The Eastern em¬ 
perors had mark('d succ(\ss in playing off potential rivals against each 
other, and the rt^ports of their representatives at foreign courts gave them 
information which llitw were able to utilize to their advantage. Their 
representative's therefore became skilled diplomats and trained observers, 
thus extending the practiee of diplomacy to include accurate observation 
and rt‘porting as wc'll as r('i)resentation. 

The Middle Ages. Until the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century 
diplomacy more often meant the study and preservation of archives than 
the act of international negotiation. This concept was especially prevalent 
in the Middle Ages. “It is no exaggeration to say that it was in the Papal 
and other chanceries, under the direction and authority of successive 
‘masters of the rolls,' that the usages of diplomacy as a science based upon 
precedent and experience first came to be established.” ““ 

Modern diplomacy as an organized profession arose in Italy in the late 
Middle Ages. The rivalries of the Italian city-states, and the methods 
wliich their ruU'rs used to promote their interests, are described in master¬ 
ful fashion in Machiavelli's The Prince. Besides Machiavelli, other promi¬ 
nent litcTary figures of Florence held various diplomatic posts — Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Guicciardini, to name a few. The Holy See and 
the Italian city-states developed systems of diplomacy at an early date. 
It is possible that the Holy See was the first to utilize the system of perma¬ 
nent representation which is the characteristic feature of modem diplo¬ 
macy; but the first known permanent mission was that e.stablished at 
Genoa in 1455 hy Duke Francisco Sforza of Milan. During the next cen¬ 
tury, Italian city-states established permanent embassies in London, Paris, 
and at the Gourt of the Holy Roman Emperor; a British ambassador was 

Harold Nieolson, Diplomacy (London, 1939), p. 21. 

Nieolson, Diplomacy, p. 27. 
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assigned to residence at Paris; and Francis 1 of France diNistcl some g 
like a permanent diplomatic machiiK*r}'.” , 

The Seventeenth Century. For nearly three centuries, , 

machinery appears to have been neither adequate nor staiularc I'M c. ip o 
macy was still the diplomacy of the court; its object was to promote the 
interests of the sovereign abroad by various m(‘ans, direct oi (C\ious, air 
or foul; and its standards were low and ill-defined. The lemar' o . ii 
Henry Wotton in tlie earlv seventeenth century, presumably inteiic ec iis 
a joke, that "an ambassador was an honest man who is sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his coiintrv/’ onlv too often suggested tlu* m()ti\'ating |')ur- 
pose of the diplomat. The ambassador, then as now, was deemed to b(‘ 
the personal representative of his chief of state in a foreign country. An 
affront to him was an affront to the chief of state himself and therefore to 
the nation which he symbolized. In the absence of well-defiiu^d rules of 
procedure, frequent disputes — sometimes so bitter as to lead to duels or 
even to wars — arose from questions of precedence and immunity. Aml)as- 
sadors who attempted to entertain in a stvle befitting the dignity of their 
sovereigns often found themselves in dire financial straits, espc^cially if the 
sovereigns whose dignity they were trying to enhance by sumptuous dis¬ 
play neglected to pay them a salary! 

By the seventeenth century permanent missions were tlie rule rather 
than the exception, and diplomacy had become an established probvssion 
and a generally accepted method of international intercourse. The rise of 
nationalism and the nation-state system made some such machinerv essen¬ 
tial, especially after the Peace of Westphalia of 1648 had erystallizecl and 
formalized the state system. Diplomats from all European countries, as 
well as noblemen and other courtiers from all parts of France, grac ed tlie 
court of Louis XIV, the "Sun King,” and gave it that pomp and splendor 
which dazzled his contemporaries and set a pattern for decades to come. 
Many other monarchs of Europe tried, not too successfully, to ape the "Sun 
King” and to establish their own courts of Versailles. Even today an ob¬ 
server who wanders through the vast palaces of Versailles, Schoenbninn 
in Vienna, Sans Souci and Das Neuc Palais in Potsdam, and the spacious 
but often ill-kept grounds which surround them, will be impressed by 
the evidences of former splendor. The ghosts of another era still haunt 
these monuments to the past. 

The Eighteenth Century. The diplomacy of thc^ courts entered its golden 
age in the eighteenth century. The game came to be played according 
to well-understood rules, with a great deal of glitter on the surface and 
much incompetence and intrigue beneath. Diplomats n'prescnted their 
sovereigns, and were often merely the willing tools in the great contests 
for empire and for European supremacy that wore waged in that century. 
Strong rulers like Peter the Great of Russia and Frederick the Great of 
Prussia used diplomacy and force, as the occasion seemed to demand, to 
achieve their ends. The same comment might be made of important 
ministers of state, men like Pitt the Elder and Vergennes. 
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By the end of the eighti'entli eentun^ tlie Industrial, American, and 
Ireiich rcvohitions had nsluMi^d in a new era of diplomacy, and indeed 
of history. Captains and kinj^s passed from the sctaie in many lands, and 
the voic(‘ of tin* ])(‘ople In^jran to lx? heard. The transition from the old 
diplomacy to the lu'w was the transition from the diplomacy of the courts 
to that ol nations as a whole. Tlic nnassnming figure of Benjamin Franklin 
in the streets of Paris and London repre.siaiting a nation in the making, 
symbolized the coming era of mon^ democratic diplomacy. To attempt 
to represent a nation ratluT than a ruler, and to attempt to feel the pulse 
of a peo|)le ralh(*r than ol the king alone, imposed far more complicated 
duties on the* diplomat. lndec‘d, ii calk'd for a new kind of diplomat, but 
the remuneration n'lnaincd so in.« It' juatt' that tlu* diplomatic profes.sion 
was still largely confine<l to those who liad otlicr sources of income. 
Inevitably, this meant that lla* so-called democratic diplomacy was still 
carri(*d on by re])rescntatives of the ari.stocracv of w’ealth and often of 
rank. 

As diplomacy became less formal and rc'stricted, its rultjs became more 
standardi/ed and more gt'iKTallv acc(^])ted. The Ckmgress of Vienna made 
particularly important contributions in this rcspc'ct. To place diplomacy 
on a more systematic* and formal basis, the Camgrcjss laid down certain 
rules of procc'durc' which are still c'ommonly observe^d. Thc\se rules were 
c'lnbodied in the Bc'glement of March 19, 1815, and in regulations of the 
Congress of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 1818. The diplomatic hierarchy, thus estab¬ 
lished, consistc^d of four ranks or classes of represcTilatives: 

1. Ambassadors, j)apal k'galc's, and paj)al nuncios 

2. Emvons c'xtraordinarv and ministcTS plenipoU'utiary 

3. Ministers rcsidc'nt 

4. Chargc\s dafraircs 

Tlie vexing oue.slion of preec'dence in a particular country was neatly 
solved by proviiling that the order of priority within each rank should be 
on the basis of the* length of service in that country, rather than on the 
more subjc'ctivc* basis of tlie ivlative importance of the sovereign or coun¬ 
try the diplomat represented. The ambassador who w\as senior in terms 
of length of sc*r\ice in a country .should be* the doijcn or clean of the diplo¬ 
matic corps. Since* the papacy, as a gtmc'ral practice, changed its repre¬ 
sentatives less frc'cpu*ntly than most states, many of the doijcn at foreign 
capitals were papal Representatives. 


CONDITIONS OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY 

The new diplomacy of the nineteenth century, then, demanded new 
methods as well as new personnel. These methods were defined in many 
international agreements, and became an intricate and generally observed 
code. Under the aegis of the Holy Alliance and the Concert of Europe, 
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buttressed by the operations of the balance of power system and the inter¬ 
national gold standard — possibly with an assist from the British Navy— 
the game was played according to the new rules with a fair d('gr(*e of 
success. The system broke down in the twentietli century, but while it 
endured it providcxl the framework for the practice of cliplomacw. It 
should be noted, however, that Europe was still the center ol all the 
world that mattered, and that no important European stale challengc'd 
the bases of the system. Diplomats were gcMitlemen who observed the 
rules of tlie game and who understood each olhcT. 

Harold Nicolson, whose delightful little book on Diplomacu has become 
a classic on the subject, has called attention io tlin^e developments of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries which ha\e greatly affectctl the theory 
an practice of diplomacy. Tliese are (1) fhe ‘"growing sense of the com¬ 
munity of nations,” (2) the “increasing appreciation of the iinporlance of 
public opinion,” and (3) the “rapid increase in communications.”^'^ The 
first two developments liave clearly enlarged the diplomat's functions and 
enhanced his importance. The activities of diplomats have increasiHl w^ith 
the enlarging scope of international relations. T\w result has bivn the 
World-Wide intermeshing” of foreign offices and dijiJomatic posts tlirongh 
which m,»t ot the coutacl., bcluwn state arc now cniliiclcil. As the 

I'.a'T’''?"!’"'. STOiipiiigs, and conferences in- 

multilateral diplomacy to.* on addtsi siirnilicaiiK'. The impact 

ci ScTw”|M tc«,gni/«l; hot imlil the 

ri ^ impact seemed to be slight. Today it is 

demonstrable that the policy makers of all nations, incindin. ibos. c 
totalitarian states, are very sensitive to currents of public seutimei.r wh 
ness the tune and effort that are devoted to (Hlucatlonal and propaiianda 
work. One of the mam functions of diplomatic representatives is to renort 

'■« «>"»tri('s to which they ar(« aceredhed 

The third devdopment, the rapid increase in commnnications ha „ 
many respects reduced the status of diplomats and opened np other con¬ 
venient channels of international negotiation. The value of ryirc i 
^cts is still obw-misi diplomats am Lich 

alJed. But as they have increased in numbers ihev baw /l.w.i- i • 
stature. When weeks, or even months, might elapse before a mincer 
could receive instructions from his government on the ha,ull 
most deheate affairs of state, he was forced to make decisions on\is n 
responsibility. Under present conditions, by the use of tL V \ 

^uch, the cable, or the transoceanic telephone, the foreign ofBc^or he^d 
of the government can direct virtually all important negotiations' if thev 
so desire, they cm by-pass the regular diplomatic representatives. ^ 

bein^lTdird MtS^Tnomar^pl^^ 

CMU talked by trautallautio lelephoue, and exchanged «^ty * 
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rect correspondence and by special intermediaries, such as Harry Hopkins. 
Represi'iitativcs of the U.S.S.R. and the United States at the United Nations 
mc‘l ])rivat(*ly in a hotel room in N('w York to arrange the ending of the 
Berlin blockade. Diplomacy by conference, as we shall see, and other pro¬ 
cedures on a multilateral plane, are becoming increasingly popular. For 
these reasons thcTc is some basis for Lord Vansittart*s lament that while 
high-ranking diplomats are nion* mim(?rous than ever, “they have lost stat¬ 
ure'* and “are increasingly mouthjiieees.” Rut a study of the memoirs of 
practicing diplomats of n^eent years will show that their role is still a great 
one. Sorn(‘ may complain that not enough attention was given to their 
reports and recommendations, or that they were occasionally by-passed oii 
important matters, but all give a picture of manifold and useful activities. 
There seems to be little danger tlnu the diplomat will become the victim of 
technological unemployment. 


'^DEMOCRATIC DIPLOMACY" 

By the early twcutietli century the term “democratic diplomacy" had 
come into common use. It secaned to symboli/.e a new order in world affairs 
— one in which governments were fast losing their aristocratic leanings 
and their aloofness, and wlu‘n p(*oples were speaking to peoples, through 
democratic representatives and through informal channels. Actually, the 
lU'w order was not so different from the old as it seemed in the atmosphere 
of hope that ushered in the present century. The bases of stability were 
being undermined, and in 1914 the political system itself broke down in 
war. While diplomacy remained a rather esoteric profc'ssion, carried on 
by men of wealtli and iiifluence and power, it was with the assistance of 
a growing number of career officers, the elite guard of diplomacy, whose 
standards of competence and training were being steadily raised. Diplo¬ 
macy was thus being put more generally on a professional and non¬ 
political basis. 

Irresponsibility and Ignorance. On the whole, experience in “democratic 
diplomacy” has been disappointing. Too ofttm it has been associated with 
the diplomacy of the market place, or even plebiscitary diplomacy — that 
is, with conditions under which important and delicate negotiations be¬ 
tween slates cannot possibly be conducted with success. In a brilliant 
chapter in his essay on Di'ploinanj, Nicolson calls attention to some of the 
evils of “democratic dijilomacy.” The? first and “most potent source of 
danger,” he declares, “is the' irresponsibility of the sovereign people.” The 
second is ignorance, arising not so much from a lack of facts as from a 
failure of the ordinary citizen “to apply to the general theory of foreign 
affairs that thought and intelligence which he devotes to domestic mat¬ 
ters.” In other words, foreign affairs are too foreign to the citizens of a 
state, and their implications are not adequately grasped. Even more dan- 

** Chapter IV. 
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gerous than ignoranc-e, Nic-olson continues, are certain 

knowledge.” The willingne.ss of partially informed people ‘ 

and positive conclusions and judgments on even the mos P , 

of foreign policy is a constant .source ol embarrassment o i ,1,.,.; 

weigh all the evidence and accept responsibility for tie 

sions. “Cracker-barrel philosophers’ and Monday morning ^ _ ’ 

always seem to have all the answers; responsible statesmen, i'e rainn 


football coaches, .seldom do. ^ • V 1 

Delay and Imprecision. Two other serious dangers in “democratic cliplo- 

macy,” accortling to Nicolson, arc the dangers of delay .and of impn tision. 
In a democraev public opinion sets tbe limits within which the ort ig.i 
policy of a caiiintr)' must o|i(Tate. On the whole this is a healthy condition, 
but it may prevent the leaders of a nation from taking positive action at 
the opportimt; moment and thereby may hamper the effectiveness of diplo¬ 
macy as “the first line of defen.se.” Democratic states have oftiMi bee!i 
criticized for following policies of “too little and too late,” and the failure 
to act in time often seems to have caused greater crises at a later date. A 
case in point was the unwillingness of the American people to siip])orf 
President Roosevelt’s plea of 1937 for the “((uarantinc” of aggressor states. 
In part this failure has been due to blind leadershij); but in larger part it 
has stemmed from the reluctance or unwillingness of the people to siijiport 


strong measures which involve great risks. Lc'adcrs of democratic nations 
seldom embark on jiolicies in foreign affairs, however essential they may 
deem them to be for the welfare and .security of their country, until anti 


unless they are reasonably confident of popular understanding and support. 
On the other hand, the historian can suggest instances in which the people’s 
urge to action has been restrained by the chief executive. 'Tims, the Ameri¬ 


can public seemed to be far more belligerent than President McKinlev in 
1898; and President Wilson refused to capitulate to a momentary w'ar fc'viT 
on the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Imprecision became a common vic-e of diplomac)’. Perhaps in no pn)- 
fession has the gulf between words and meaning been more marL*d. 
Diplomats were trained to be masters of double talk. Tlie language of 
diplomacy, as well as its ritual and prac*tice, btscame smooth, stilted, and 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. Wlien diplomats were allowed to 
make public addresses, they were encouraged to say as little as possible, in 
the most pleasing fashion. Anyone who has listened to such addresses will 
realize that the art ha.s not been lost. If for any reason a diplomat was 
charged with the task of making a public statement of policy, it was usually 
necessary to read carefully between the lines to understand exactly what 
he meant. In the present war of semantics, in which diplomats of totali¬ 
tarian states are particularly skilled, the confusion of meaning is equally 
marked, although the language used has become much less refined. 'The 
“language of politeness,” stilted and circuitous as it was, was nevertheless 
much preferable to the “language of the fishmarket” in which many diplo¬ 
matic exchanges, especially of a public nature, are now conducted. Actu- 
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ally, as K. M. Panikkar, a skilled Indian scholar-diplomat, has remarked, 
the lanfjnage of politc'iu'ss was “fully understood by the persons to whom 
it was addressed'; whereas today “the language of diplomacy has become 
abusive and is addressed over the heads of governments to the masses.”^"' 

As related to “democratic diplomacy,” imprecision suggests, in Nicolson s 
words, tlie “timdency of all d(‘inocracies (and especially of Anglo-Saxon 
democracies) to prefer a vaguer and comforting formula to a precise and 
binding definition.” (iOnsider, for exjunple, the Kellogg-liriand Pact of 
19'28 — in which most of the states of the world, led by the United States 
and France, n'liounced war as “an instrument of national poliev” — (ir the 
countless g<‘neral and almost meivuingless resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembK’ ol the I^eague of Nations d the General Assemblv of the United 
Nations, or statements of “policy that hav(* emanated from the highest 
circles in democratic countries. 

The Demand for Open Diplomacy. “Democratic diplomacy” came to be 
associated in the popular mind with open rather than secret negotiations. 
Secrecy connoted imdercovtT, shadv dealings; it was held to be incom¬ 
patible with true (kunocracy. It had been a cardinal fc^ature of the old 
diplomacy and was the rule, rather than the exc('])tion, in the nineteenth 
cc‘ntury. The Congn^ss of Herlin of 1878 was a high-water mark of the 
practice of sc‘cret diplomacy. The demand for open diplomacy reached 
a climax at tlic* time of the First AVorld War, ancl found its most ardent 
champion in Woodrow ^^'ilson. It was given classic exprc‘Ssion in the first 
of Wilson’s famous lujiirlc'cn Points, as pre^sented in his message to Congrc'ss 
of January 8. 1918: “Open covenants of peace', opc'iily arrived at, after 
wliieh there shall be no prixate intc'rnational understandings of any kind 
but diplomacy shall procc'c'd always frankly and in the public view.” 

Th(.' principle' of open diplomacv was embodied in the Covenant of the 
Lt'ague of Nations and latc'r in the Charter of the United Nations. It be¬ 
came a shibbok'lh to xxhich all statesmen paid lip serv’ice, but often lip 
service only. The principle xx^as based at oiic*e on a well-founded distrust 
of secret diplojnacv and a naive miseoneeption of the nature and functions 
of diplomacv. As a matter of fac-t, open diplomacy, as popularly defined, 
was an impossibilitx'. Negotiations Ix'txxTC'n state's crall for a higli degree of 
compromise and finesse. Tlu'V can seldom be eonducted in the white glare 
of publicity with any useful results. The major issues involved, however, 
(*an and should be publicly dt^clarcd and discussc'cl, and the decisions and 
agn^cincnts xxdiich are reachc'd by negotiation can and should be subjected 
to the most searching puldic .scrutiny. There is an important distinction 
between negotiations — that is, diplomacy — and final decisions — that is, 
policy. Those who decry the evils of Sf^ ret diplomacy usually mean that 
the latter, and not the former, should cease to be secret. Some have ex¬ 
pressed the viexv that “open covenants” arc. certainly desirable, but that 
they can hardly be “openly arrived at.” Even Wilson came to believe that 

Lecture t)ii “The Theory and Practice of Diplomacy” at the Delhi School of 
Economics, Delhi, India, Aug. 18, 1952. 
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people had taken his famous phrase too literally. ‘^00 I pronoun^l for 
open diplomacy,” he wrote to the Senate in 1918, I meant, not that 1 c 
should be no private discus.sions of delicate matters, but t ut no ^ 

ments should be entered into, and that all intemationa rt- a ions, f n 
fixed, should be open, above-board, and explicit. 

Secret Diplomacy vs. Secret Agreements. Secret treaties lave < an 
evil legacy throughout modem histor)'. They are still made, most } 
today in the agreements which the U.S.S.ft. has (snicluded with her satellite 
states. Blit the practice i.s by no mams confined to dictatorships. As 
pointed out in Chapter 13, in the secret treaties of World War I the Allies 
made sweeping promises to Italy and other states in order to win their neu¬ 
trality or active participation in the struggle — promises which bedevilled 
the Paris Peace Conference and which conflicted with the principles which 
the Allied nations profes.sed to hold. Many treaties of alliance and friend¬ 
ship have contained secret provisions; for example, the Entente ConUale 
between llritain and France in 1904 contained five .secret articles in addi¬ 
tion to the published treat)'. The secret provisions of the Yalta agreements 
of 1945 caused an international sensation when thew became know-n. Their 
chief immediate victims were Poland and China, but other victims surelv 
were international confidencie and the reputations for fair dealing in diplo¬ 
macy of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The 
secrecy was later defended on grounds of wartime neeessit)’ and e.xpedicncy; 
but it is widely felt that the price was much too high, 'fhe uidiappy legacy 
of Yalta will be felt for many decades to come. ‘The clandestine treaties 
themselves,” as DeWitt C. Poole has observed, “may not directly do the 
chief harm, but rather the poisoning suspicion and fear that are bred inter¬ 
nationally, frequently beyond all real need, by rumors which inevitably 
leak out. ^ 

The evil of secret treaties, as of secTct diplomat^' in general, is the deliber¬ 
ate concealment of the end products of negotiations, not of the negoHations 
themselves. Most international diplomacy is nece.s.sari]y carried on in .secret- 
at least, very little publicity is given to it The United Nations, for instance’ 
provides a forum for the airing of grievances and the “open” consideration 
of major issues. As a forum it is a c-onvenient vehicle for propaganda, as well 
as for en ightenrnent But lhe.se activities are not diplomacy, in any real 
.sense of the word. The United Nations plays an important role in inter¬ 
national diplomacy, but not through its operation as a world forum As in 
most organizations, the real work of the United Nations is done in com- 
mittees and in discussions, both formal and informal, beliind the scenes. 

Even ideally, therefore, democratic diplomacy” can be open diplomacy 
only to a limited degree, except perhaps in its results. Statesmen of demo- 
cratic countries are constantly faced with the question of how much should 
be told, and when and m what manner. They must weigh the obvious value 

published by John Wfley & Sons, Inc.. 1940. P. 423. and Joseph S. Boucck. 
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of keeping the public au cotirant with major developments in foreign affairs 
against considerations of national security and the effect upon the negotia¬ 
tions in progress and upon the other countries concerned of telling too much 
too soon. A frequent complaint in the United States is that the people are 
not given the information that is necessary for them to make intelligent 
decisions in vital matters of foreign policy, or that if enough information is 
given, it is usually after decisions have been made. Too often: it is charged, 
the p(‘ople are asked to approve what are really accomplishi^d facts. Even 
members of Congress feel that significant information is withheld from 
them, and that they therefore have to vote without full knowledge of the 
pertinent facts. The general fei'ling in the United States on this issue was 
well expressed in the report of tl.» 1 ask Force on Foreign Affairs of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(the Hoover Commission): "In case of doubt, it is far better, national 
security permitting, to give too much information too soon rather than too 
little and too late.” 

The Virtues of Democratic Diplomacy. Lest it seem that the shortcom¬ 
ings of democratic diplomacv outweigh its merits, it should be realized 
that its limitations are largely in the formulation of policies and in their 
implementation, and that its virtues lie primarily in its objectives. In a 
democratic state, thc! people, bv and large, determine those objectives. 
Diplomacy serves their interests as the people understand and express 
those interests. That they are at times in error in conceiving what is best 
for themselves, that spc‘cial groups can sometimes manipulate public 
opinion or government itself to their selfish ends, docs not destroy the 
premise upon which all democratic govenimcint rests — that its purpose is to 
promote the welfare of the people who sustain it, and that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the people know and serve their own interests better than do leaders 
who are without the controls of democratic processes. Democratic diplo¬ 
macy is also more likely to be open diplomacy, lor an active free press and 
freedom of speech exert a continuous pressure on public officials for in¬ 
formation, and organized private interests are constantly alert in their 
own behalf. Constitutional procedures for the ratification of treaties and 
for the appropriation of money also help to make the course of democratic 
diplomacy a matter of public knowledge. As we have suggested, open 
diplomacy can be carried to a point whc're it possesses very real dis¬ 
advantages. Democratic processes serve thc people best when they make 
it possible to hold leaders to a strict accountability for results and ob¬ 
jectives but not to an obligation to negotiate on the television screens of a 
million homes and bars. 

TOTALITARIAN DIPLOMACY 

The rise of totalitarian states in the twentieth century introduced new and 
disturbing problems into international relations. These states were ruthless 
Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs, p. 134. 
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dictatorships; they presented a fiindannental challenge to hiuiian frc 
everywhere by their subordination of the individual to the c‘ollective wi 
determined in fact by a few men at the top — by their worldwide propa 
ganda to disguise or hide aggressive policies, am! by their contemptuous 
rejection of the traditions of the supposedly civilized world. They uti izc( 
modem techniques of military, political, and psychological power to ex 
pand their dominions and to gain control of other states. They degraded 
their own peoples and lowered the standards of international life. Thc'y 
invoked strange doctrines of racial siiperioritv. mvsticisin, materialism, and 
militarism in furtherance of their ends. Thc'V used diplomacy as an in¬ 
strument of national policv, but in doing so thev degraded its language and 
its practice in a way that would have put Macbiavelli to shame. Diplomats 
became agents of conquest, double-dealing, and (\spionage, whose function 
was not to work for peaceful international relations but to provokt' dis¬ 
sension rather than understanding — to make the leaders and peoples ol 
other nations weak and blind and divided in tlu* face of the growing 
totalitarian menace. 

Diplomatic representatives of totalitarian states used most of the es¬ 
tablished rules of procedure in relations between sovereign states, but they 
conformed to the generally accepted standards of international conduct onlv 
when this suited the schemes of their inashTs. In fact, and often in words, 
modem dictators glorified war, not peac^e, and exalted the state, not the 
individual. They openly boasted that treaties and othi'r international obliga¬ 
tions, whether bilateral or multilateral in nature', would be broken at will. 
They preached the gospel of inevitable conflict between fascism and democ¬ 
racy, or between the Communist and the non-Communist worlds. They 
isolated their own people within a closed system, walled off from the rest 
of the world and from the currents of world thought. They looked upon all 
gestures of friendship by other nations as evidences of weakness, or of ap¬ 
peasement, or of sinister intentions. At every opportunity they made the 
League of Nations, and latcT the United Nations, their instruments of propa¬ 
ganda. They have used their embassies as centers of espionage, as the 
Germans and Russians have done in Canada, Great Britain, the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

In dealing with totalitarian states the old techniques of diplomacy seemed 
to be of little use. Diplomats were restricted in their movements in the 
capitals of these states; they had little access to officials of the government 
and almost none to the people, and they were viewed with suspicion and 
dislike. Negotiations with representatives of totalitarian states at inter¬ 
national conferences and in foreign capitals have degenerated into en¬ 
durance contests, usually ending in complete frustration. Again and again, 
as on the questions of the international control of atomic energy, agreement 
on the terms of an Austrian peace treaty, settlement of problems relating to 
Germany, real possibilities for acceptable compromise have apparently 
arisen, only to be shattered at the last moment by a dictators intransigence. 
When agreements have been reached, they have often been violated, in 
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spirit or in lettcT, or in both, or evaded l)y unilateral definitions which de¬ 
stroyed the essence of tlie “nndcTstanding." 

In the 1930 s, after repeated rebiifls in the field of diploinacv, the demo¬ 
cratic nations finally realiz(*d that appeasement of a Fascist state only 
whetti^d its ap])etite, that diplomacy could b(^ eff(‘ctive only if all of the 
major powers sinc('rely work(*d for ]K‘aee, and that the only way to check 
the inarch of aggression was by resort to the use of stronger methods, even 
at the risk of war. In the postwar period, frustrations in diplomacy have led 
to th<' cold war and tlie generally unhappy state of international relations 
today. The Sox iels appan^ntly fc^el that thi'rc is a wide no man's land be- 
twcHMi diplomacy and war in the eonvc'iitional sense of armed hostilitic's, and 
that they can operate in this no ma. s I ind until the “capitalist" nations col¬ 
lapse from intcTual u‘eaknc\ss and exte rnal pressure. The deinocTatic states 
an^ already diseov{*ring that this “cold war” — neither war nor peace — is dif¬ 
ficult, (expensive, exliansting. and nonscmsical. and that for this kmd of situa¬ 
tion diplomacy lias no aiiswcTs. The objc^ct of diplomacy, we have said, is 
to maintain good relations l)C‘tw(Hm states; but, as Lord Vansittart has 
pointed out, “Nowadays the diplomacy of an increasing part of the world is 
thoughtfully calculated to create and maintain bad ndations. ... So the 
missions of th(‘ Coininform are largely stocked with persons who make no 
pretense of ])raetising diplomacy as previously defined, but are employed 
solely for hostile propaganda, sabotage, subversion and espionage." 


DIPLOMACY BY CONFERENCE 

The normal ehannc^ls of dipJomaey are the foreign offices and the diplo¬ 
matic and consular establishuumts; but oftem these channels are either by¬ 
passed for one reason or another, or are used in a decidedly subordinate 
role. An inten'sting modern trcMid has been the increasing resort to “diplo¬ 
macy by conferc*nec\" In the postwar period international conferences have 
proliferated as newer bcTore. While this is by no means a new technique — 
there wc're international conferences of a sort in the ancient world —it 
bec‘aine rcnlly popular after the First World War, under the stiimilus of the 
League of Nations and the cpicxst for regional and collective security. Since 
World War II it has become so common as to constitute a new development 
in international relations.*** 

Six tliousand to ten thousand ses.sions of international conferences are 
now held each year. Some deal with highly technical subjects and are 
attended by relatively few persons, nuxstly experts in their fields. Others 
are general international meetings, attended by hundreds of persons, in¬ 
cluding many foreign ministers or diplomats of the highest rank. Most 

** Vansittart, p. 180. 

**Seo Anne O’llare McCormick in tlie New York Times, Dec. 1, 1949; William 
Saunders, “Multilateral Diplomacy “ Department of State Bulletin, XXI (Aug. 8, 1949). 
103. 
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numerous of all are the conferences held under the aegis of the ^ ^ 

Nations and its agencies, which now sponsor more than t lousanc 
ings each year. The time and effort involved in the preparation am s a in^ 
of these conferences are staggering. This work is one of the c k nn^ t o/ 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations — especially of its tpai 
Conferences and GemTal Services —and of important di\isions o c\ci. 
foreign office. The Department of State of the United States, or c xainp t. 
has a Division of international Conferences in the Bureau ol Unitec Nations 
Affairs. International negotiations are also a heavy burden on the foreign 
ministers and other top policy makers. James F. Byrnes serve^d as sec rc'taiy 
of state? for 562 days, and he spent 350 of these, or 62 per cent of tlu' time*, 
at international conferences. Other foreign ministers have found atlcMidam c' 
at conferences aImo.st ecpially demanding, although whenever possible 
they tend to delegate? this duty to special assistants or to top subordinate's. 

Among the most important international conferences of the? past ft‘W 
)'ears have been the San Francisco Conferc'nce of 1945 which draltc'd the 
United Nations Charter; the meetings of the Council of F(?rcign Ministers 
to consider problems of peacemaking; the annual sc?ssions of the Gem'ral 
Assembly of the United Nations aiicl its two spcc'ial sessions on Palestine 
in the .spring of 1947 and of 1948; the United Nations C^onfcreiice on Trade 
and Unemployment, held in Havana in 1947-1918, which drafted a chartc'r 
for an International Trade Organization; the First Asian Relations Con¬ 
ference at New Delhi in the sj^ring of 1947; the' Paris Couferc iice in tin* 
summer of 1947 to discuss FiUropean r<?covt?ry and United States aid; the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of ContincTital Peace and 
Security (the Rio Conference) in August, 1947; the Ninth Intcniatioiial 
Conference of American States (the Bogota (conference) in the spring of 
1948; the meetings of the North Atlantie Treaty Council; and the San 
Francisco Conference in the fall of 1951, which approved the jajTanesc* 
Peace Treaty. A mere listing of these conferences serves as a rc'iniiider of 
the importance of diplomacy by conference in the postwar period. 

That diplomacy by conference meets a n'al need seems to be proved by 
its growing popularity. For the pensonal observation of a (pialified au¬ 
thority one might cite the comments of Lord Hankey, a member of I^loyd 
George’s War Cabinet, who wrote in 1946 that this type of diplomacy had 
come to stay and that the "best hope” for the prevention of war “appears to 
lie in the judicious development of diplomacy by conference.” That Lord 
Hankey should have made such an assertion after having attended nearly 
five hundred international meetings, speaks well for the conference system 
as well as for his own physical and spiritual ruggedness. "My personal ex¬ 
perience,” he adds, "is that the most important elements of success in diplo¬ 
macy by conference are elasticity of procedure, small numbers, informality, 
mutual acquaintance and if possible, friendship among the principals, a 

»®Lord Maurice Hankey, Diplomacy by Conference (Putnam, 1946), pp. 38, 39. 
The term, "Diplomacy by Conference,” incidentally, goes back at least to 1920. when 
Lord Hankey used it as Ine subject of a lecture. 
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proper perspective between secrecy in deliberation and publicity in results, 
reliable secretaries and interpreters.” 


PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 

The direct partic ipation of prime ministers, foreign ministers, and even 
lieads of states in diplomatic negotiations is not a new pheiioincmon; but it 
has l)(‘eonie increasingly coniinon in recent yc.^ars. Major and faterful de¬ 
cisions aflecting thf^ whole course of the war and the postwar international 
ordc'r were made during tlie s(‘vt'r.;I personal meetings bc?tween C^hiirchill 
and Roosev(‘lt, bi‘giiining with th. iv idezvous in August, 1941, which re¬ 
sulted in the Atlantic Charier, and (h.riiig the conferences of these two men 
with Chiang Kai-sh(‘k at Cairo (November, 1943), and w»th Stalin at 
Tehc'ran (Decc'inber, 1943) and at Yalta (February, 1945). The .‘aine could 
be said of tlie Potsdam Conference of Jiily-Angust, 1945, the last of the war¬ 
time m('(4ings of the heads of the major United Nations; at this conference 
the main participants wtTc Churchill (replaced by Attlee aftc'r the Genera] 
Elections of July), Stalin, and Truman. 

The forcigti minister’, of the* Big Thrc'c of tlie war period-- the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the Unitc'd States — held an important meeting in 
Mosc'ow in tlu' fall of 1943 and again in December, 1945. Together with the 
foreign minister of France tlu'y met several times in the postwar period as 
thc! Council of Forc'ign Ministers to attempt to draft pc*ace treaties for the 
defeatc'd /\xis states. At sessions of the Gc^neral Assc^mbly of the United 
Nations foreign ministcTs of seviTal states c‘ome face to fact?, and frequently 
exchange vie\A's. As the “cold war” has developed, and as the ties that bind 
thc North Atlantic coinmnnity have becoint* stronger, at least in a formal 
sense, the* American si^crelary of state and the foreign ministers of Great 
Britain and France have met on numerous occasions to attempt to reach 
agrt'cinent on matters of common intert'st. The foreign ministers of the 
nations of \Vest(Tn Europe? — especially those of the Brussels Pact powers 
(England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg) — meet frequently 
to consider probh^ns which their countries share. 

Use of Personal Agents. Personal diplomacy may take many other forms, 
but invarialdy it has the effect of by-passing the normal channels of diplo¬ 
macy or of using them only to a limited degree. Heads of states have often 
relied on non-diplomatic persons to handle delicate problems in inter¬ 
national relations. The use of executive agents and personal favorites has 
been common for many decades. Henry VVristons study of Executive 
Agents in American Foreign Relations shows that they have been employed 
in American diplomatic relations from colonial times. Wilson s reliance 
on Colonel House and Roosevelts on Hariy^ Hopkins are the best known 
examples of this practice, and perhaps th(' most significant as well. The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House and Robq^ Sherwood s Roosevelt and 

Hankcy, pp. 37-38. 
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Hopkins give excellent case studies of this type of 

states have sometimes preferred to consult personal favorites ra ic 

their foreign ministers on major questions of diplomacy. ^ 

Vansittart states, “a rival Foreign Office was run by LIojtI 
sisted of Lord Lothian.” Neville Chamberlain relied on Sir ITorau i son. 
Lord Vansittart, who was permanent Under Secretary of the Britis i (in ly i 
Office and then Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Prime Minister, con < sses 
that “as Chief Diplomatic Adviser I saw (Chamberlain only thriet' in t irt c 
years, and never once alone*.’ 

Churchill and Roosevelt. Another practice of heads of states, l(*ss fie- 
quently used except by certain practitioners, is the dirc'ct approach to tht^ir 
opposite numbcTS in other countries. Churchill and Roosev(*lt de\T*lo]ic*d 
this practice to a line art, especially by use of th(* transatlantic telejihonc*. 
They also coiTcsponded directly, or sent messages to each otlier by personal 
emissaries and confidants. When Harry Hopkins was in England on war¬ 
time missions, he often spent weekends with (Jhnrchill, and was tliert'fon* 
able to convey Roosevelts views and get (Jhnrchiirs in return with a maxi¬ 
mum of frankness and a minimum of forinalitw W hen tlie American Presi¬ 
dent tried to appeal directly to the heads of the Axis jiowers, however, he 
got nowhere. He sent repciated messages to Hitler just before tlu* attack on 
Poland precipitated World War 11, and to Mussolini just l)etore Italy 
stabbed France in the back in June, 1940; but the answer of each of the dic¬ 
tators was made in angrj' public speeches and in armed attacks. On the* c*ve 
of Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt tried to appeal directly to the EmpcTor of Japan 
to do bis best to avert war. The Japanese answer was delivcTccl, not b\' 
Kurusu and Nomura in Washington, but by Japanese planc'S over Pearl Har¬ 
bor. The personal diplomacy of Clinrchill and Roosevelt led to some unfor¬ 
tunate results in their dealings with Stalin. Roosevelt, in particailar, was 
convinced after the Yalta meeting that Stalin was a reasonable, man and 
that he could get along with him and induce him to accept necessary com¬ 
promises. Before his death FDR began to doubt his basic pnmiise, and 
rightfully so. The evil legacy of the Yalta mood, as well as the secret agree¬ 
ments made there, has impaired the conduct of diplomacy ever since. 


The Merits of the Direct Approach. Most practicing diplomats and stu¬ 
dents of diplomacy view with strong misgivings the increasing tendency 
of heads of states, prime ministers, and foreign ministers to participate 
directly in international diplomacy. They point out that the function of 
the top officials of a state is to make policy, not to carry on negotiations; that 
the latter task should be left to professional diplomats. They cite the ex¬ 
perience of Woodrow Wilson, who insisted on attending the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, against the advice of his diplomatic advisers, and 
whose stature as the spokesman of a new order in world affairs, as well as 
his health, was undermined as a result.-'*’* Tliey insist that personal diplo- 


•‘*2 Vansittart, p. 186. 

»» Whether Wilson was wise|p deciding to attend the Paris Peace Conference as an 
active participant is still a matter of opinion; a strong case can be made in support of his 
decision, as well as against it. 
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macy on the highest Ic'vel, or the use of personal favorites in more delicate 
negotiations, is often (haracterized by incompetence and is based on sub¬ 
jective considerations which may aflFect the vital interests of a state. ‘"The 
practice^/’ complains Lord Vansittart, who speaks from bitter experience, “is 
an essay in omniscience, and it is only sometimes successful, because every¬ 
one nt^eds advice." '* Harold Nicolson also has a marked distaste for the 
participation of top policy makers in international negotiations; to him it 
rev(*als a misunderstanding of their functions, and of the important dis¬ 
tinctions between foreign policy a d diplomacy. He belitjves that foreign 
ministers should kt'cj) to policy inaling, leaving the work of negotiation to 
th(* professional diplomatist, that lay may take a dislike to each other 
which would alh^et all th(‘ir relations lips, and that with responsibilities in 
world wide' j)rol)!ems their lime is needed in their home offices. Im- 
porlanih, too, lie points out that the visits of the accredited representative 
to tin* Foreign C)lfiet\ unlike those of a foreign minister, “arouse no public 
expectation, inspire no Press indiscretions, and if sterile lead to no public 
disappointment." ' 

Some exjK'ric'iK cd diphnnats disagree with this view. Lord Hankey, for 
instance, believes that the solution of difficult problems may require “re¬ 
sources Ix'yond tljose of llie most competent and qualified diplomatist.” 
He eouttMids that some questions can be settled only in conferences by per¬ 
sons who, along with other <[ualifi(‘ations, are “alone in a position to make 
n'.al concessions"; and that ‘‘nowadays, when governments are often re¬ 
sponsible to Parliaments elected on the widest franchise, it is no longer 
advisable to relv ciitirclv on inte'rinediarics." **'* 


PROPAGANDA AND DIPLOMACY 

The use of the radio, the press, and other methods of making a direct 
appeal to peoples rather than to govennneiits through formal channels is 
becoming a commoiiplaee approach. Proj)aganda, in the words of George V. 
Allen, former Assistant Seeretaiy of State for Public Affairs, has become “a 
conscious weapon of diplomacy.” *^” As Mr. Allen admits, the technique is 
not a new one. “The Duke of Wellington doubtless addressed messages to 
Napok'on through the press of his day, and Cyrus the Great probably 
started bizarre rumors for his purposes.” Woodrow Wilson tried to appeal 
over the h(;ads of the rulers of Germany to the German people. His famous 
Fourteen Points, which were eventually accepted as the basis of the 
armistice and the peace negotiations, were enunciated, not through diplo^ 
matic channels but in a message to Congress. When Wilson attempted to 
appeal to the Italian people to bring pressure on Orlando and the Italian 

Vansittart, p. 187. 

^ Nicolson, Diplomacyy p. 101. 

^ llankcy, p. 38. 

George V. Allen, Address at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, Dec. 10, 
1949, Department of State Bulletin, XXI (Dec. 19, 1949), 941-943. 
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government in connection with debates at the Paris Peace Conference, his 
efforts backfireel. In other instances outside appt'als to peop e to rejme la e 
their rulers have only served to consolidate support for the ru ing gioiip in 
the state, or to make the people rescmtful of “interference. 

All major powers attempt to influence world public opinion, as we as 
public opinion at home, by deliberate propaganda. The State Depaitrnent 
of the United States is actively engaged in this \vork, designed to exp ain 
American viewpoints and policies to peoples eveiy'where, on both sides o 
the “iron curtain.’" The Voice of America for a time sent out programs in 
more than twenty languages every day. The Department maintains some 
eighty-five information libraries in important cities throughout the world. 
Even the Soviet Union for several years allowed the distribution of oO.OOO 
CTipies each month of the Departments attractive Ihissian-language maga¬ 
zine, Amcrika. Publication was discontinued in 1952, not because of a 
direct ban by the Soviet Goveniment, but because of an almost equally 
effective indirect campaign against it. 

The State Department deliberately intervened in the Italian election of 
1948, in which great issues affecting the balance of power between the 
Communist and the iion-Communist worlds seemed to be at stake. Allen 
has thus described the campaign: 

By press, motion picture, and radio we tried our level best, through open 
propaganda methods, to persuade die Italian voter that democrac}% although 
oflFcring no immediate paradise, was a surer method of progress [than 
communism]. The Voice of America transmitted short-wave radio programs 
in the Italian language every day, beamed toward the people of Italy, cxtol- 
ing the advantages of democracy. Americans of Italian origin were en¬ 
couraged to write to their relatives in Italy, counseling them to vole demo¬ 
cratic. We arranged for American newsreels, showing the American way 
of life and American aid to Italy, to be shown in every Italian theater for 
several weeks prior to election day.®* 

Mr. Allen ought to have added that James Dunn, United States Ambassador 
to Italy, assiduously met almost every ship bringing American supplies to 
Italian ports, and on each occasion made a public address on the aid which 
the American people were extending to the people of Italy. Ambassador 
Dunn is a career diplomat, but his activities during the Italian election — 
performed in accordance with instructions — were of a sort which would 
make honorable diplomats of the old school turn over in their graves, since 
presumably one of the first rules of the old diplomacy was that a diplomat 
must not attempt to interfere in any way in the internal affairs of the country 
to which he was accredited. If he did so, he usually met the fate of a Citizen 
GenSt or of a Lord Sackville-West. Both Genet and Sackville-West were 
dismissed from their Washington posts for taking a hand in American in¬ 
ternal politics; and Sackville-West had done no more than indicate a presi¬ 
dential election preference in a supposedly private letter which he had been 
tricked into writing. 

“ADen. p. 942. 
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The use of the direct approach in diplomacy, by resort to all the instru¬ 
ments of propaganda, has been most fully developed in totalitarian states. 
Much of Fascist and Nazi diplomacy was conducted in this manner; hence 
the functions of regular diplomats were rather different from those of the 
conventional type. The Russians have been adept in the same techniques. 
In the Italian elections of 1948, for example. Radio Moscow was even more 
vocal than the Voice of America, a?id all the agents of communism, inside 
and outside Italy, wert' apparently instructed to join in the chorus. When 
in the spring of 1948 General Waller Redell Smith, American Ambassador 
to the? Soviet Union, was engaged in presumably secret exploratory con¬ 
versations with Sovi(*t Foreign Minister ^tolotov on matters relating to 
CiTTnanv, Radio Moscow annoiii. ^‘(i tlu\se conversations to the world in 
such a maniKT as to create* the imprr .^sion that the United States was trying 
to reach a basis of agreement with the U.S.S.R. without the knowledge of 
her otlu*r wartime allies, and perhaps even at their expense. When the 
Soviet Union decided that, in view of the succt^ss of the Berlin airlift and 
tlic strongt*r Allied measures in Western Germany, the blockade of Berlin 
was not achieving its intendc'd purpose and should tlierefore be abandoned, 
Russia’s willingness to negotiate an ending of the blockade was conveyed 
not tlirough tlie Russian Foreign Office, via Ambassador Panyushkin in 
Washington or Ambassador Smith in Moscow, but through a cable from 
Stalin to an American newspaperman in Paris, who had addressed certain 
<|U(*slions to him. But the chief vehicles of Russian diplomacy by propa¬ 
ganda arc the radio and tlu* prc'ss. Indeed, there is some basis for Lord 
Vansittart’s flat statement that "Communist radio is Communist diplo¬ 
macy.” 

The new and intimate connection between propaganda and diplomacy 
has altered the nature of the relations between states, and has to a con¬ 
siderable degree weakened diplomacy in the traditional sense. Yet in an age 
of mass communications, of growing literacy, and of bitter war for the 
minds of men, it seems inevitable, if regrettable, that propaganda will rise 
in importance as "a conscious weapon of diplomacy,” and therefore that 
diplomacy, viewed in this light, will increase in power and significance as 
an instrument of national policy. 
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Chapter 


Propaganda and Political Warfare as Instruments of 
National Policy 


The Allied propaganda [tri Russia] teas this: Pictures and written 
words about how f:,rcat France is, how tremendous England is, how 
ovrru'hchuing A}nerica is. will have 20,000 airplanes on the 

front in a few w(Tks. In a few months we will have 4,000,000 soldiers. 

will win the war in a tcalk.** The peasant moujik said: ''Oh, is 
that so? Well, if the Allies are going to win the war in a walk, we 
who have been fighting and working a long time will go hack and see 
the folks at home."" ^ 


Diplomacy, economics, and war have long been recognized as tradi¬ 
tional instniinenls of state policy. In a sense, this is also true of propa¬ 
ganda; in anolhc'r sense, it is not true. Throughout history statesmen have 
used the devices of propaganda, at home and abroad, but only in recent 
years have tliey begun to suspect that there can be a great deal of science 
ill the art of persuasion. Only in the past half century have states estab¬ 
lished permanent agc'iicies for the systematic exploitation of the possibili¬ 
ties of propaganda as an instrument of national policy. Today no state can 
safely ignore these possibilities. 

The most important development of modern times in terms of the poten¬ 
tialities of propaganda has been the revolution in c'ommunications. This 

^ Related to a ScMiatt? investigating ofimniittc'e by Col. Raymond Ri>berts, who had 
been sent to the Russian fnnil to observe* conditions. Quoted in Saul K. Padover and 
Harold D. Lasswell, “Psychological Warfare,” Headline Series, No. 86 (Foreign Policy 
Association, March-April, 1951), pp. 9-10. 
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embraced new modes of transportation as well as the invention of the t( It 
graph and the telephone. The expansion in educational facilities aiu tci \ 
niqiies likewise contributed enormously, and so did the coming o c leapt i 
and better mail service. The appearance of tlie ‘penny press in hairope 
and America in the nineteenth century meant that for the fiist time t it 
proj^agandist could exploit a “mass” medium. Low-priced magazines ant 
books have re-enacted this revolution for the twentieth century. Motion 
pictures, radio, and, more recently, the television industries have openc'd 
still other channels to the iniluence of propaganda. 

Coincident with the growth in means to affect the attitudes of large 
groups of people came an expanded need. The extension of the franchise* 
in many nations gave large numbers of voters a share in the formation of 
government policy. These voters often became divided along political, 
economic, sectional, or class lines into groups whose conflicting interests 
had to be reconciled before an effective national policy could emerges 
On the international level idc'ological and national differences have been 
intensified by colonial and economic rivalricxs and by two world wars. 
Propaganda, therefore, has been needed increasingly both to create some 
semblance of unified opinion at home and to exert influence abroad in 
behalf of national policies. 

Developments other than the growth of communications, suffrage, and 
diversity account for the more frexpient resort to political warfare in re¬ 
cent times. The last fifty years have been filled with fears of war, with 
preparations for war, or with war itself. States have come to follow poli¬ 
cies of maintaining and increasing their relative strength by weakening 
opposing states, perhaps to avert a war or perhaps to win one. These poli¬ 
cies take such forms as “fifth column” activities, tariff discrimination, open 
and secret alliances, the encouragement of rebellion, and political infiltra¬ 
tion. Political warfare is an instrument of national policy more tvpical of 
totalitarian regimes than of democratic states, which, except in times of 
war or threat of war, prefer to use economic and diplomatic means, if, in¬ 
deed, their governments have any real choice in the matter. 

Neither propaganda nor political warfare —nor the two combined — 
should be regarded as an exclusive instrument or as one which is used 
at a precise stage in the changing relation.ship of one state wnth another. 
The less offensive forms of propaganda are used hand in hand with diplo¬ 
macy to influence the attitudes and actions of friendly states. More direct 
and vigorous forms arc used concurrently with economic warfare and, of 
course, with war itself. The same pervasiveness marks the use of diplo¬ 
macy and of economic weapons. It cannot be said that relations between 
two states are bad simply because they are using propaganda against each 
other, or because they impose trade restrictions on each other. As with 
diplomacy, the test is less one of the inslrumcnt used than of the ultimate 
objective of that use. 

Having noted the conditions which have brought an expanded use of 
propaganda and new forms of political warfare, we shall devote the re- 
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mainder of the present chapter to an analysis of how states utilize these 
two instriimcnts to promote their national interests. It is difficult to make 
a sharp, clear distinction belwcnm them since propaganda may or may Dot 
be political warfare, and since; political warfare mav or may not take the 
form of propaganda. The first section will define propaganda, describe its 
various techniques and devices, and trace its development into a major 
instrument of national policy from the pre-World War I period to the pr(;s- 
ent. The second section will present a definition of politic‘al warfare and 
a discussion of some of its forms. 


THE NATURE AND TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDA 

Definition. Up until about fifty years ago the word “propaganda” was 
used in a \'ery precise sense. Since that time it has been so used and mis- 
iis('d that it defi(\s exact definition. The reason for this difficultv in analv- 
sis stems from the figurative meanings, the malicious connotations, and 
the overtones of bias and partial or complete falsity which have become 
attached to it. It is only natural that the use of propaganda for war and 
other intensely nationalistic purpos(;s should have distorted its meaning. 
For accuracy, the method of propaganda must be separated from the aims 
for which it is used. In the most general terms, therefore, a recent treatise 
on the subject defines propaganda as “any attempt to persuade persons to 
accept a certain point of view or to take a certain action.” “ This definition is 
especially useful because it makes propaganda “morally neutral.” To per¬ 
suade per se is neither “good” nor “bad”; moral judgments must be di¬ 
rected to the purposes for which this method of presenting ideas is us(;d. 
This is not to say that the methods of the propagandist are always honest, 
but the greatest confusion usually arises from the failure to separate pro¬ 
cedures from motives. 

The meaning of propaganda may become clearer if we note that it is 
sometimes distinguished from education. The presentation of information 
or of other factual material is then considered to be education. The trans¬ 
mission and reinforc'cjnent of attitudes and skills accepted by a certain soci¬ 
ety also falls into this same category. As soon as the point of view to be 
taught becomes controversial, the teacher becomes a propagandist. One 
authority states: “Propaganda is the manipulation of symbols to control 
controversial attitudes; education is the manipulation of symbols (and of 
other means) to transmit accepted attitudes (and skills).”^ Tlie advocacy 
of communism in the United States, therefore, is propaganda; and so is 
the advocacy of capitalism in the Soviet Union. Some writers doubt that 
a line can be drawn between propaganda and education. They point out 

* D. Lincoln Harter and John Sullivan, Propaganda Handbook (Twentieth Century 
Publishing Company, 1953), p. 3. 

® Harold D. Lass well and Dorothy Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda 
(Knopf, 1939), p. 10. 
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that to Speak of *"accepte(l attitudes" is to raise questions such as. accep 
by whom? how is acceptance signified? , 

For the purposes of the present study the broad field of propaganc a 
will for the most part be narrowed to mean only organi/ed efforts \ gov 
emmcnts or members of governments to induce eithcT domestic groups or 
foreign states to accept policies favorable — or at le.Tst not unfavorable — 
to their own. This definition takes into account the fact that the size of 
the group to be propagandized varies with the object of the propagandist 
— all appeals are not to the “masses.” Excluded from our consideration is 
the whole realm of “unofficial” propaganda, such as that issuing from indi¬ 
viduals, business interests, and a host of special-purpose organizations. 
Public opinion is largely formed by private pressure groups, by news¬ 
papers, and by the motion picture industry, to mention just a few influ¬ 
ences. With the possible exception of totalitarian states, and others in war¬ 
time, most of these channels are beyond the control of governments. 

The Methods and Techniques of Propaganda. The science — or art — of 
propaganda is similar to the arts of advertising and selling, and like the 
advertiser and salesman the propagandist must study his market and tailor 
his product to suit the demand. Since persuasion is the object, the sales¬ 
man or propagandist must analyze the preconceptions, the fears, the de¬ 
sires and weaknesses of the group to be approached in order to use th(^ 
most promising technique to achieve the purpose. The total number of 
techniques available is large. A recent propaganda handbook lists seventy- 
seven;^ but these may be grouped under four general headings: (1) Meth¬ 
ods of Presentation; (2) Technkpies for Gaining Attention; (3) Devices 
for Gaining Response; and (4) Methods of Gaining Acceptance. 

1. Methods of Presentation, The propagandist seldom presents his ma¬ 
terials in a way to assert both the pros and cons of an issue;. Ilis approach 
is more like that of a trial lawyer who carefully organizes his argument to 
prove one side of the case. He may keep to the truth but not to the whole 
truth. His motives may be “good” or “bad.” In like manner the propa¬ 
gandist usually omits evidence contrary to his view and he shapes his facts 
into clear meanings to keep his real purposes submerged. The Nazis, for 
example, claimed that their interest in Czechoslovakia was the return of 
the Sudeten Germans. What they tailed to say was that the Sudeten area 
contained key mountain defenses and important industries, and that they 
really wanted not part but all of Czechoslovakia. 

Perhaps the classic example of propaganda by omission and distortion is 
the Eins dispatch of 1870. The French ambassador Benedetti was negoti¬ 
ating at Ems with King William of Prussia on the critical question of 
whether a Hohenzollern prince was to become king of Spain. At one point 
the King received a French proposal which he could not accept, where¬ 
upon he informed Benedetti that he had nothing more to say on the mat¬ 
ter until he received further information. Neither the Ambassador in his 
offer, nor the King in his reply, meant to be offensive. When Bismarck, 

* Harter and Sullivan, Chaps. 2-5. 
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who wanted war with France, learned of the proceedings at Ems from a 
dispatch sent by the King, he realized that here was his opportunity. He 
edited the dispatcli in such a way that it appeared that Benedetti had 
offended the King with his proposal, and that William, in turn, had broken 
off negotiations. The dispatch was then released to the press, now phrased 
in such a way that the Prussians felt that the King had been insulted, and 
the French believed that William had ended the negotiations in order to 
provoke war. Bismarck’s propaganda by partial truth brought about the 
result he desired — the Franco-Prnssian War.’’ 

Sometimes the propagandist does not stop at mere distortion; he may 
resort to lying or to the use of faked documents and incidents. ’Ilius Hitler 
exploited a fantastic story that th^' Jews were plotting an international con¬ 
spiracy to rule the world. He “proved” his charges by citing the iiifainous 
Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion. This amazing masterpiece of fraudii- 
lence had gone tlnough many vicissitudes. It started with a book published 
in 1864 as a satire on Napoleon III in which the author, Maurice Joly. pro¬ 
claimed the coming of an “anti-Christ” who would stop at nothing to gain 
domination of the world. Four years later a German, Hermann Godschc, 
wrote a lurid novel entitled Biarritz, which described twelve rabbis con¬ 
vening in a cemetery at Prague from all comers of the earth, rejoicing 
over their conquest of the world. At the turn of the century a group of 
the tsar’s secret police, planning a revolutionary movement and needing 
a scapegoat to blame for Ru.s.sia’s misfortunes, combined the basic ele¬ 
ments of the two books into the fabulous Protocols — a highly successful 
work if it is to be judged by its purpose. It eventually fell into the hands 
of one Alfred Rosenberg, a Russian of German extraction, who took it to 
Germany after the Bolshevik Revolution. Ro.senberg became a top Nazi 
and the book a bible of Nazidom. 

It must not be thought that deception is exclusively the product of totali¬ 
tarian regimes, or that it has served only “bad” purposes. Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, trying to win support for the American Revolution both abroad and in 
the colonies, forged letters showing how the British, by purchasing bales 
of scalps from the Indians, encouraged them to slaughter coloni.sts. Lin¬ 
coln must have known better when in his Gettysburg Address he implied 
that there had been conceded in 1776 an equality of men that was denied 
in 1861. McKinley did not deal with Congress or the country with full 
candor when in his war message of 1898 he failed to give due attention to 
the latest proposals of Spain. FDR has been criticized by friendly histori¬ 
ans for deceiving the American people as to the seriousness of the war 
threat in the months before Pearl Harbor. 

Truth in itself may be effective propaganda. Churchill’s “blood, sweat 
and tears” speech was a completely honest characterization of the stmggle 
ahead; his address merely put into eloquent words the great challenge to 

* A. J. Butler, translator, Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman; Being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself 
after his Retirement from Office, 2 vols. (Harper, 1898), II, 100 ff. 
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the British spirit. Perhaps about the same comments should be 

the British “austerity” program. .i.orHncr 

Faked incidents are a convenient and often used excu.se or s g 
war. On September 18, 1931, a small bomb happened to explode a ew 
miles north of Mukden, Manchuria, and Japanese troop.s 
on the scene to claim that they had been attacked from ambus . i nu 
tlu-ee days the Japanese Kwantung Army had occupied strategic points in 
Manchuria and had established headquarters at Mukden to indicate t ic 
permanency of Japanese control of the area. All this resulted from t le 
Chinese “attack.” Apparently the whole affair was part of an elaborate 
plan designed to bring about war with China.® 

2. Tcchnufties for Gaining Attention. Once his purpose has been care¬ 
fully formulated, the propagandist must next attract attention to his cause. 
There are various means in diplomacy for ensuring perception by one state 
of the words and symbols used by another state. Notes, protests, official 
speeches and declarations all reach the government circles of other nations. 
Even the United Nations has been used by many powers as a forum for 
propaganda. More impressive means, however, arc needed to reach larger 
masses of people. One of the more popular methods by which this is done 
is through a show of strength. The Roman stunt of parading armies to im¬ 
press observers has continued in popularity down to the present. The 
Nazis used the idea a great deal. With the advent of mocleni navies a 
variation on this same theme has been the naval demonstration. The 
American fleet s recent display in the Mediterranean intimated something 
of the power of the United States. Since 1945, however, the most awesome 
demonstration of power has been the atomic bomb. Several states have 
meaningfully called attention to their atomic developments. 

Nations are resourceful in their attempts to attract favorable attention 
to their ways of life. Embassies usually contain certain members called 
“cultural attaches” who use lectures, colorful folders, travel guides, posters, 
and movies to glorify the home coimtry. In addition to using these normal 
channels, countries sometimes establish societies to spread their culture. 
The most famous example of this is the Alliance Frangaise, which, formed 
in 1883, established centers of French learning throughout the world. Not 
only did this agency heighten the prestige and influence of France in other 
countries, but it also served as an adjunct to French diplomacy. In 1952, 
the Olympic games at Helsinki were turned into a test of strength between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. Ignoring the concept that the 
Olympic games were for individual achievement, the Russians attempted 
to prove that their system could develop athletes superior to those from 
capitalistic countries. Americans, too, caught the spirit of nationalistic 
rivalry. 

A favorable impression may be created by deeds as well as by words, or 
by a combination of the two. Visits of statesmen or monarchs to foreign 

“See, for example, Henry L. Stimson. The Far Eastern Crisis (Knopf, 1936) 
pp. 31-^. 
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countries are a way of indicating solidarity of interests and friendship. 
Tsar Alexander III s trip to France in 1893 was an important step in the 
completion of the Dual Alliance between Russia and France. The visits 
of English and Dutch royalty to the United States after World War II 
receiv(‘d friendly publicity in the American press and undoubtedly influ¬ 
enced both the President and Congress. 

3. Devices for Gaining Response, Everyone realizes that advertiscTS use 
fear of social disapproval, desire for prestige, pride in possession, and other 
normal emotions to gain one response: the purchase of goods or services. 
In a similar manner the propagandist attempts to appeal to certain basic 
emotions — patriotism, love of justice, right of self-defense, etc. — in order 
to gain special responses. A comi ain device is the slogan — a short, catchy 
phrase us('d to incite action. Thus ‘ No Taxation without Representation,” 
Liberie, Egalilc, Froterniter and “Bread for the Workers, Land for the 
Peasants, and P(*ace for All,” became the battle cries of revolutions. “Fifty'- 
four Forty or Fight” crnbodic'd both a national and aii international dis¬ 
pute. “The Maine” and “Pearl Harbor” were “remembered” to remind 
AnuTieans of the causes for which they were fighting. IVxans fought 
tlieir war for independence from Mexico with the cry, “Remember the 
Alamo.” 

Closely akin to the slogan is the .symbol device — the shorthand, pictorial, 
or graphic r(*presentation. The Romans carried the fasces to symbolize 
might, the Christians bore the Cross as a symbol of faith, and the French 
tricolor cainc* to represent the revolutionary cause. Today each nation 
is represented by a flag and, in addition often by an animal, .such as the 
British lion, the American eagle, and the Russian bear. It may have its 
national anthem, its national hero, and its national flower. 

The most effective symbol in recent histoiy has been the swastika. Un¬ 
like many symbols, it had no intrinsic meaning either for the party which 
first used it or for the nation which later adopted it,' yet it won fanatical 
devotion and rallied a people as few symbols have ever done. The power 
of the swastika as a .symbol is a tribute both to the propaganda mi^thods 
of th(‘ Nazis and to the n^al power of the (German nation. An aid to the 
strength of its hold on Germans was its extreme simplicity which allowed 
anyone to draw it. It was copied —over and over — on the .streets, in the 
schoolroom, on the walls until it at last becaiiH' a mystic, almost religious, 
symbol of faith. Constant use of it created what th(^ Germans called 
GleicJuicliaUling —MteraWy an untran.slatable term meaning coordination 
or conformity and referring to the conditioning of reflexes through the use 
of .symbols. The words, threats, and promises of Hitler and Company, 
therefore, became associated with the swastika, and the German people 
came to revere the symbol and, through it, the ptTson of Dcr Fuehrer. 

Often a person, like Hitler in Germany, becomes the .symbol or personifi¬ 
cation of an idea. When Benjamin Franklin visited France, plainly dressed, 
carefully unpretentious, a fur cap atop his unperiwigged hair, he was to the 

^ The swastika originated with either the Hindus or the North American Indians. 
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French “the embodiment of the ideals of Rousseau and the pe 
of the American causc”«-a representation which won L^urton 

his country. Since Franklin, other national heroes, (jspecia y ^ 

Jefferson, and Lincoln, have become symbols of Aineiicaii ‘ 

tendency to associate a man with a certain idea is common in po 
toons. Often the person in power represents the nation. Duiing or c 
War II Churchill personified Great Britain, Stalin the Soviet Union, an 
Roosevelt the United States. 

7’he techniques of using symbols and slogans are especially effective on 
the national leve?l in stimulating the emotion of patriotism. Other emotions 
such as fear, greed, sympathy, or admiration may be evoked to aid specific 
policies. After World War I, Germany played on the fear of comininiisin 
and the desire for profits in order to rebuild her strength. The United 
States* search for new areas of investment and Great Britain’s cjiiest for 
markets were the targets of this German propaganda. Sympathy for down¬ 
trodden people or unjustly treated people of the world can be used as a 
lever to get financial and military aid. The pictures of the devastation 
caused by the Japanese invaders in China during the 193()'s wore a strong 
influence on American public opinion in favor of the Chinese. The coura¬ 
geous, fighting speeches of Winston Churchill in the dark davs of 1940 and 
1941 were rich in propaganda value. They helped to unify the British 
peoples determination to resist the Axis, to make Hitler hesitate in his 
invasion plans, and to win for Great Britain admiration and support of 
many Americans and Latin Americans. 

Times of great stress provide the most fruitful opportunities for propa¬ 
ganda because usual attitudes and behavior patterns are then unsettled. 
Economic dislocation and insecurity — as in the Great Depression — in¬ 
cline men to accept any system which promises order and security. The 
effectiveness of the Soviet “peace” propaganda in the post-World War II 
years lies in the fact that people — especially Europeans — are sick of war 
and intensely want to believe that they can find peace under communism. 
Fertile soil for American propaganda is provided by the fear of Soviet 
domination. Everywhere the propagandist capitalizes on existing attitudes 
and manipulates them in such a way as to get responses helpful to his 
purposes. 

4. Methods of Gaining Acceptance. The establishment of a rapport or 
liaison between propagandist and “propagandee” is one of the successful 
ways of gaining acceptance for a program. In the attempt to convince men 
of his regard for their welfare the propagandist may stress his .similarity 
to them. Many an American politician has been elected because he ap¬ 
pealed to the voters as a “man of the people.” The emphasis is usually on 
the candidates humble origins. The idea was expressed most suc'cinclly 
by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who once declared: “We’re just plain folks.” 
TThis appeal is not peculiar to the United States, as can be seen in the case 

•Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, 4th Ed. (Apple- 
ton-Centuiy-Crofts, 1950), p. 15. 
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of Senora Eva Peroii. She rose from the humblest of environments to be¬ 
come one of the world s richest and most powerful womt;n. When she dis¬ 
played her fabulous jewels and furs to the people, from whose ranks she 
had risen, she would explain (hat it was for them that she had taken the 
jewels from the “oligarchs'’ and that eventually they too would be rich. 
The (lescamisados (“.shirtless f)nes“) identified themselves with“Evita” and 
her success, and w'orshippcd her as a saint. 

History is filled with examples of the “plain folks” technujue on the 
national level, but this method of gaining acceptance is difficult to export. 
In international aflairs the propagandi.st usuallv resorts to exploiting more 
inclusive common characteristics such as race and religion. The expansion 
of Russian influence into the lialka s c'uring the la.st two centuries has been 
continually cloak(‘d with Pan-Slavism. Russia also posed as the defender 
of the C-reek Orthodox Church. Hitlers use of the Aryan myth and Pari- 
Cerinanisin is a more recent example of this type of appeal. The Japanese 
based tlu'ir “Co-ProspcTity Sphere” and “Asia for tlie Asiatics” slogans on 
the appeal of c'ommon interests. 

Aiu)ther approach used bv the propagandist to make his cau.se more 
readily acceptable mav be to invoke the higher sanctions of God, justice, 
and history. Pope Urban II launched the C.'nisades with the cry “Dcf/s lo 
vulf* ((h)d wills it). In most wars both sides ask Divine ble.ssing for 
their cause, implying that tlieir side is in the right. The “injustice.s” of the 
British colonial system of the eightec*nth century provided the issues of the 
AmcTicaii Revolution, TIk' “lc^s.sons of history” are often u.sc^d by propagan¬ 
dists to lend force to their argmnimts. In America, isolationi.sts have inis- 
cjuotc'd G('orge Washington's clic*tiim on alliances in his farewell address to 
fortify their sentiments and to influence foreign policy. The Russians, cenn- 
bining history with a pseudo-ndigious fervor, (juote Marx and Lenin to 
give .sanc'tion to cairrent policies. The propagandist in these ways may 
.strive to give his aims a more universal appeal. 

One of the chic'f limitations to the (flectivoness of propaganda is the 
sharp comjietition for the attention, rc'sponse, and acce]itance of those to 
whom it is dirc'cted. Propaganda eflorts are seldom frc'e from counter- 
propaganda. Exceptions to this arc censorship by totalitarian states; other 
states usually adopt this measure only during wars. Spc*cial instances of 
een.sor.ship would be the Index Lihrorum Prohibit arum, drawn up by Pope 
Paul IV in 1559 and continned to the pnxsc'ut, to list books \>'hich Catho¬ 
lics have bc*en forbidden to read, and the .scrutiny of movies by the Legion 
of Decency. 

Since under normal conditions the propagandist must battle against 
other lines of propaganda, he often attempts to discredit his opposition. 
“Smear" tactics are as old as human speech; they have long been familiar 
on both the national and the international scene. The Russians portray the 
Americans as the “capitalist-impc^rialist warinongcTS of Wall Street.” The 
Allies in World War I referred to the Germans as “the Boche” or “Huns.** 
Propagandists frequently try to associate their opponcnits with something 
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bad. The Russians have paraded before the world the unsoKed Nt gro 
problem in the United States. In American politics the Dt'mocia s art 
linked with the two wars as the “War Party” while, on the other hand, the 
Republicans are called the “Depression Party.” Further examples cou t 
be cited. The important fact to remember is that competition is almost 
always present to restrict the effectiveness of propaganda. 

Siiecialists in the field of propaganda, public opinion, and pressure gioup 
tactics have added immensely to the scientific stature of their study in 
recent years. While we cannot here turn aside to explore the nature of 
their researches and conclusions, we must point out that earlier judgments 
in this whole field must be regarded as subject to constant re-evaluation. 
The present discussion will undertake t)nly to suggest the role of propa¬ 
ganda in recent timers and (o note its gradual adoption as an important 
instrument of national policy. 


PROPAGANDA AND WORLD WAR I 

The assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand on June 28, 1914, 
started a chain of events which led to World War I. As will be seen in 
Chapter 12, the secondary — as opposed to the immediate — causes of the 
war were highly complex. Briefly put, international tensions and rivalries 
had led to the formation of two alliances of powers: the Triple Alliance, 
consisting of Au.stria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy, opposed to the Triple 
Entente, containing France, Great Britain, and Russia. By 1914 competi¬ 
tion for empire and markets, naval armament races, continuous troubles 
in the Balkan peninsula, and deep-seated national enmities had turned Eu¬ 
rope into a tinder box. A .spark might set the continent ablaze, but no one 
could tell how or when — or if — it would be struck. 

Propaganda had a definite role in creating this drought of good will, but 
it was propaganda of an unoificial sort. The most potent instruments for 
shaping public opinion, the new.spapers, were not subject to any rigid gov¬ 
ernment control; the very few exceptions were subsidized organs for^ the 
expression of official opinion. Nevertheless, many journals had close ties 
with political leaders — not nece.ssarily with those who supported the gov¬ 
ernment. In France, for instance, virtually all politicians wrote for news¬ 
papers. When honest political debate failed to arouse interest, one sure way 
to maintain or increase circulation was to resort to sensationalism, exag¬ 
gerated accusations, and biased interpretation of facts. Moreover, tactics 
of this kind enabled the more unscrupulous papers to demonstrate the 
power which would virtually compel the offer of inducements to change 
their course. Discussing the influence of the European press on the politics 
of the pa.st half century, G. Lowes Dickinson, writing in 1926, said that 
“certain Governments . . . appear to be in the habit of bribing not only 
the Governmental but the Opposition Press, in order to keep opposition 
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within reasonable limits. Speaking of ‘"that enormous power which we 
call the 1 ress, lie dec-larc^d lliat "all through the despatches which record 
the history of tlu? last fifty ypars runs, like a continuous thread, this par¬ 
ticular inllmaice, creating f(*ar, suspicion, irritation, and the object in all 
countries of scdicitude, pressure, or stark bribery on the part of the harassed 
Governments. Nevertheless, whatever they may have done to produce 
or accentuate the crisis, whenever a country became' clearly threatened, its 
newspapers turned their dissonance into a chorus of patriotism. 

The Pre-Sarajevo Period. One thc'me pervaded French journals from 
1S71 to 1914: revanche, or the desire for nwenge for the defeat suffered at 
the hands of Cc'rinany. In varying intensitms, this refrain w'as heard over 
and over. As Drapeau, the org: n of the League de Vatrioles^ asked: 

Would not the pitil(}ss recital ol oni* iinprcicedented disa.stcrs be a certain 
mc'ans of planting in these hearts of sixtec'n and c'ighteen the desire', the 
passion, the rage^ for vcMigeance?' Drapcaii was not far from wrong, for 
in 1914 many Frenchmen were sure that the hour had struck. 

The Cc'rman press followed the lead of the government more consistently 
than the) French. Bismarck, "The Iron Chancellor,” carefully "bribecl, 
bludgeoned or cajoled” German newsj^iapcrs into faithfully supporting his 
policies, llis control w'as continued by his successor, von Biilow% who 
created the German Press Bureau, "a highly organized and powerful di> 
partinent for moulding public opinion in the direction n^ejuired.” The 
distiiiclivc theme, besides the ordinary nationalistic, militaristic, anti-British, 
and anti-F’rench biases, was provided by the Pan-German League. Its 
program called for the “support and protection of German national ambi¬ 
tions and the union of all the Germans in the w^orld for these aims, [and] 
the encouragement of a vigorous German foreign policy in Europe and 
overseas, . . Furthermore, as many of the League’s supporters felt 
that Germany had been forced to take a back seat in the division of 
colonial spoils, it aimed at the acquisition of colonies. It also sought the 
creation of a large Gc'rinan navy. Ultimately, as one of the l^'ague organs 
expressed it, “it is obviously the meaning of history that the wdiite race 
under the leadership of the Teutons should attain a real and definite 
domination of tlie world.” These publicized aims, added to by provoca¬ 
tive actions, such as ihe Kruger telegram and the Tangier demon.stration, 
naturally encouraged an attitude of distrust toward Germany by other 
states. 

® G. Lowes Dickinson, The International Anarchy, 1904-19]4 (Century, 1926), p. 43. 

Dickinson, p. 41. 

Cili'd in Ilennann Eicli, Die Nachrichtenpolitik der Frauzdsichen Presse von der 
Ems'er Dcpcschc his znr Gcgrntvart (Limlnirg an der Lalin, 193S), p. 20. 

'“Oron Jain(*s Hale, Publicity and Diplomacy: With Special Reference to England 
and Germany 1S90-1914 (Applelon-Centurv, 1940), p. 20. 

“The Schi.sni of Europe,” The Round fable (London), Sept., 1914, p. 5. 

Veit Vak’iitin, The German People (Knopf, 1946), p. 519. 

Die Ztikunft, Sept. 7, IQOlj quoted in Out of Their Own Mouths: Utterances of 
German Rulers, Statesmen, Servants, Publicists, Journalists, Poets, Businessmen, Party 
Leaders and Soldiers (Applclon-Century, 1917), p. 69. 
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In England, the press led the government rather than followed it This 
was due largely to the early indifference of the Foreign Office, whic o t n 
tried to keep information from the newspapers. Although the press did not 
operate as a tool of the government, it nevertheless shaped public opinion 
along nationalistic lines through its sharp editorials and criticisms, chiefly 
against Germany and her anti-British demonstrations. Following th(' 
Fashoda crisis in 1895, relations between tin* Foreign Office and press had 
become more cordial, although English newspapers, unlike those of tlui 
continent, remained indejiendent. At the time of the final crisis in 1914, 
however, British journals fell .squarely into line behind Downing Street. 

Public opinion was also influenced bv the tlmee main press services in 
Europe: Wolff, suKsidized by th<! (German (Jovemment; Reuters, on very 
friendly terms with the Briti.sh Foreign Office; and Havas, wliich had its 
own entente cordidle with the French (.lovernmenl. .Although presumably 
their job was merely to gather and re[)ort news, thev did their nationalistic 
bit by subtly ctiloring dispatches. Finally, tht're wt're the behind-the-scenes 
touches, such as the Iieavy financial contributions made to F'rench papers bv 
Isvolsky and other Russian officials who desired (yOn.stantinople more than 
peace."' Thus, controlled bv governments, often bribed by special interests, 
frequently inspired by extravagant nationalism, the press of Europe was 
given more to promoting M'ar than peace. As orie ol the major histt)rians of 
World War I remarked in a statement which should have been entered in 
the 1929 mixed metaphor derby: “The newspapers of two countries often 
took up some point of dispute, exaggerated it, made attacks and coimter- 
attacks, until a regidar newspaper war was engendered, which thoroughh' 
poisoned public opinion, and so offered a fertile soil in which the seeds of 
real war might easily germinate.” ” And germinate they did. 

Th6 Outbreak of War. International war propaganda assumed major im¬ 
portance during World War 1. For the first time the world experienced 
total war, which required total mobilization. Minds as well as manpower 
had to be recruited and put into fighting trim; civilians as well as soldiers 
had to be united behind their governments. As armies were disciplined 
through the repetition of movements, so civilian minds were disciplined 
through the repetition of ideas. 

The first task of war propaganda in each country was to unify opinion 
behind the government; the best way to do this was to convince the popu¬ 
lace of the war guilt of the enemy. Once it became evident, soon after the 
assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, that the Austrian Government 
was insistent on war against Serbia, the Austrian press began to agitate for 
action against “the sheepstealers,’ that “gang of robbers and murderers ” 
that “nation of lice,”” and, as “Serbia willed the war “let” her will be 

”See Friedrich Stieve, Istmhki und der Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1924), pp. 34 ff.. and 
Harry Elmer Barnes, The Genesis of the World War (Knopf, 1929), pp. 119 ff. 

” Sidney B. Fay, The OHgiiis of the World War, 2 vds. (MacmUlan, 1929), I 48 
By permission of The Macmillan Company. ’ ’ 

** Emil Ludwig, Jtdy ’14 (Putnam, 1929), p. 78. 
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done. Serbia was evpially vindictive against Austria, the "anarchistic 
.state, home' of tliat "city of criminals,” Vienna, whicli had so abused Serbia 
that the "young martyr” Princip — the assassin — had done the only honor¬ 
able thing. 

Germany took up the cudgel against "the treacherous Serbs” as Austria’s 
partner. IIctc there was a much strongc'r tendenev to place the war guilt 
on th(' stc'ppes of Russia. Tlu' Vcmischa Zeitung declared that "the assas¬ 
sination is the last fruit of Russian incitmeuts against Austria.” "* "We can 
only wish,” said the Kohiischr Volkszcitunp^ "that Austria may pluck up her 
courage and become the schoolmaster of the East.” ““ At first both the 
G(?rman govenirni'ut and public opinion sought to keep the conflict local¬ 
ized; but the whirlpool of evc'iit. . a.'celerated by propaganda from other 
states, drew Germany into the general bloodletting. 

Russia naturally blamed Austria for inciting the crime at Sarajevo, and 
her press demanded that slu' "fulfil her duty toward her brothers who find 
themselves under the yoke'.” -" France was not grc'atK' distnrbi'd by the 
news of the assassination, but the amioiincement of the Austrian ultimatum 
immediately swung opinion against Germany. "No one will believe,” wrote 
Glemenceau in the Homme lAlmu "that Austria has acted otherwise than 
in full accord with GtTinany.” Revanche was a strong factor in de¬ 
termining national policy. 

The pattern in England was similar to that of France and Germany, with 
no great unrest or agitation at first. In tact, British pnl)lic opinion favored 
Austria early in the crisis, but th(' Austrian ultimatum and declaration of 
war produced a noticeable shift. The press was still moderate, however, 
until the German invasion of Belgium and Bethmann-Hollwegg’s un¬ 
fortunate n'rnark that tin' treaty guaranteeing Bc'lgian neutrality was a 
“scrap of paper.” At this point, the Times declared that "the whole situation 
has been revolutionized. . . . doubts which many of us tried to cheri.sh 
as to Germaiiv’s real intentions have been dispelled by her bigb-banded con¬ 
tempt for public law.” The British pri'ss then joined the Russian-Serbian- 
French chorus in accusing the Triple Alliance of starting the w^ar. 

The commencement of hostilities thus found each country’ secure in the 
belief that its enemies were responsible for the conflict, and within limits 
this was true, liut the determining factors which involved each nation in 
the conflict were connected with motives of national interest, not justice. 
Au-stria de.sired to teach Seibia a lesson, and received the famous “blank 
check” from Germany; Austria’s ultimatum was designed to provoke war 

Jonathan Frrndi Suott, Five Weeks: The Surge of Public: Opinion on the Eve of 
the Great War (John Day, 1927), p. 73. 
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and Russia knew that this would diminish her prestige as protector of the 
Balkan Slavs. Russia’s mobilization brought home to the Germans the long 
expected danger of a two-front war. Military plans for such an emergency 
called for the (piick defeat of France and then a more leisurely destruction 
of Russia. The violation of Belgium, however, meant that British security 
was threatened. 

Organizotion for War Propaganda. Germany’s d('claration of war 
against France was itself a distortion of facts. ‘TestcTdav,” ran the declara- 
Iton, French airmen dropped bombs on the railroads near Karlsruhe and 
urem )erg. Thus France forced us into the war.” That France' had no 
p ancs wit siiffieient range to reach Nuremberg, w^as a fact conveniently 
over oo ec —if realized at all. Apparently the stat('ment was based on 
aJse reports from militaiy^ sources, which Chancellor Rethmann-Hollweg 
did not trouble himself to investigate.^’^ Whether deliberate or not, this 

sngge.stive of the ineptitude which char- 
propaganda efforts throughout the war. Of all tlu^ bcl- 
{rLcIa F coordination and cfBciencv of propa- 

Lterial it wiST "'“y’ whalever 

bi-weekiv or fri tr approximation to cooperation came at (he 

01 weekly or tn-weekly press conferences. Conflicts bet^^'een military and 

ScatJvZdir^Zf 

greay handicapped an otherNvise powerful war machine. 

Bntain had some early difficulties in onranizint; her nropacand i cam 

nme and effort, that a nominal degree of efficienc-y wa.s achieved At firvt 
Fopaganda was confined chiefly to the efforts of a small departmenf in 
Wellington House, in the Offie-c of the Insurance Commi.s.sioners. Althomrh 
thhs group distributed thou.s'anck of wcll-planncd tracts and ii ^ 
MucBng the Br,,ce ^ fa« aL^Jed't' 

come from a private rather than a government agency detracted™ 1 
e ectiveness. A films and wireless committee maintained onlv a npl 1 * ^ 
connection with the Home Office and the Foreign OffiJ' To f h'* 
compUc^te matters regarding nci« relearca, a Pre» Bnreau 
1914 and later placed under the Home Office, while the Foreitm ntp 
^enaibly in charge of applying nenWs with tntnSTrS^ 
Depaitm^t of InfnrmaKon and an Advfeory Commission wero estabS-d 
resp^sibla to the War Department AM thene varions agencie? ^e t , ,' 
^rdmated tender the War Department, with informal confesen^S 
held to demarcate spheres of action. Eventually workinir ,,n.h, 

“rtS^life S 

The French at first created no special aeencies to 

it m the han* of the traditional anny. naty, and diploLBTSt”’ 
O^ionally, the work of these offlees was supplemented abroad by 

See Fdy, XI, 534» ^ 
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Commissioner, who combined propaganda with economic and other duties. 
The Maison clc la Presse, however, established in 1916, appointed agents in 
foreign embassies to carry on informational activities, and finally, a com¬ 
mittee was set lip in 1918 under the Minister of Education and Fine Arts to 
conduct a “cultural” program abroad. 

Propaganda was undertaken in the United States with misgivings by 
many persons in public life. To many Americans, propaganda meant simply 
lies — and even if it involved truth there was still the feeling that propa¬ 
ganda was somi»thing that a self-respecting democracy could not officially 
support. Therefore, propaganda had to he used in selling propaganda to 
Americans. Accordingly, there was no separate department so named in 
Washington and no official com:.arable with Director of Propaganda in 
Enemy Countries, a post which Lord Northcliffe held in England. Instead, 
the United States created a Coinmitlec on Public Information (CPI) — 
using a term with healthier connotations — with the primary task of “ad¬ 
vertising America.” Its head, George Creel, did not have cabinet rank, 
but the inclusion of several cabinet members gave the CPI considerable 
importance. Despite suspicion and jealousies from other agencies of the 
govcTiimcTit, Creel and his staff did an excellent job in selling the war to 
America and in demoralizing the enemy. Creel insisted that to tell the 
truth was all that was needed. The CPI issued a total of thirty separate 
propaganda booklets in many languages for distribution abroad, plus 
75,000,000 copies for lioine c*ousnmption. In addition, actors, politicians, 
and “Four-Minute Men” made up an army of 75,000 speakers who stumped 
the country to explain the reasons for American participation in a “fori'ign” 
war. Posters, movies, and atrocity stories began to stir the patriotism and 
humanitarian ism of Americans. They reminded people of the Zimmermann 
note,"* the German sinkings of American ships, the Kaiser s dream of world 
conquest, German war guilt in general, etc. Despite German efforts to keep 
America neutral, particularly through groups such as the German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, the country became convinced of its obligation to enter the 
war.”" 

Themes and Techniques. Once a government had established the guilt 
of the enemy, it was faced with the problem of keeping up morale among 
its own citizens and fighting men. This was done everj^vhere primarily 
through direct appeals to patriotism, by showing that the enemy was deter- 
miiK^d to destroy the country, and by telling of the strength of the home 
state. 

The first task of government propagandists was the presentation of their 
country’s aims, always noble and virtuous, to be sure. The German cau.se 
was declared by its publicists to be the winning of a great Kulfurkrieg (war 
of culture). The gist of the propaganda in this field was that the brave, 
loyal, self-sacrificing Germans were forced to defend their w'ay of life 
against the coarse, commcrcial-mindcd, sordid Allies, particularly the 

Sec pp. 440n--441n. 

** See George Creel, How We Advertised America (Harper, 1920) for further details. 
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BriKsh. Any material advantages which might result, such as the wmning 
of colonics, would be only justice already too long dclavt . r 

and French, on the other hand, stated their aims to be the preven ion o 
German domination of Europe — or the world — and the suppression o 
brutish “Prussianism.” The possibility that France might regain 
Lorraine, or that Russia might acquire the long-sought Straits, was pure \ 
coincidcntal. 

Propagandists aimed at more than merely rallying people to their na¬ 
tional flags; they sought to create hatred for the enemy by exploiting atti¬ 
tudes of fear. Distortions, fabrications, and lies generously supplemented 
facts. Most of the desired hatred was cultivated through atrocity stories 
— lurid descriptions complete in all details, describing outrages allegedly 
perpetrated by the enemy. Perhaps the most famous atrocity omnibus 
was the Bryce Report, a work edited bv one of England’s most distin¬ 
guished scholars and diplomats. It was soon tran.slated into twenty-seven 
languages. Every' page of the Report and its appendix was packed with 
detailed accounts of rape, bombings, and butchery'. Although Bry'ce’s 
biographer says that the Report was as restrained as possible in tone,“ 
later researches invalidated most of the evidence* used. Nevertheless, here 
was propaganda against the Germans which the Allies used with con¬ 
siderable effectiveness. 

In depicting enemy' behavior for home consumption, both sides made 
use of the usual devices. The Germans were pictured by the Allies as 
lawless hordes of “Huns” or “Boches” who were ninning rampant in their 
lust for power. Tlie personification of the German cause was the Kaiser 
— the “War Lord” and the “Mad Dog of Europe,” as the London Evening 
News termed him.** A melodramatic movie made him “the Beast of Ber¬ 
lin.” The Germans, in turn, depicted the typical Englishman as being a 
selfish, grasping trader, the Frenchman as a sentimental weakling, and the 
Russian as a brute, the enemy of everything civilization held dear. 

Each side, of course, claimed to have God with it, and along with the 
traditional invocations of the Deity came some new twists. German prop¬ 
agandists, for instance, wishing to overcome any qualms about professing 
belief in brotherly' love w'hile killing, turned out such works as Theodore 
Birt’s Was heisst “Liebet cure Feindet^ Ein Wort zur Beruhigung — 
(What is the meaning of "Love Your Enemy?" A Word for the Fence of 
Mind). Perhaps the prize example of divine sanction, however, was Otto 
Albrecht’s Eine Kriegspredigf aus Luthers Schriften (Sermon on War from 
the Writings of Luther) in which the author set forth a prediction of Ger¬ 
man victory as made by Martin Luther. 

Slogans and symbols were employed by both sides. Slogans such as 
"Deutschland iiber Alles" (Germany above All) and the Kaiser’s famous 

H. A. L. Fisher, James Bryce, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1927), 11, 132-135. The author 
was a member of the committee of which Bryce was chairman. 

Reprinted from Propaganda Technique in the World War by Harold D. Lasswcll 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Ckipyright 1927 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 90. 
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stateiTKTit, Some day we sail against England,” were used in Germany 
to rally the? nation and outside of Germany to incite people against the 
Huns. The English slogan Rule, Britannia!” likewise served propaganda 
pnrpos(\s at home and in Cierinany. Bethinann-Hollwegg’s famous refer¬ 
ence to a scrap ol paper was made to prove Ciermany’s utter disregard 
for law. Some of the hate propaganda took Krical form. Perhaps the best 
known was Gerinanv’s “Hvmn of Mate,” bv Ernst Lissaiier: 

Hate by water and hate by laiub 

Hat(‘ of the heart and hate of tlie hand; 

W’e love as one. \vc hate as one; 

have but on*- ff)e alone *- England. 

Propaganda for Export. Goverupicnts had used propaganda in previous 
wars — iluring tlu' Thirty Years’ War. for (‘xample, both sides had pub- 
lish(’d their war aims and emploxed propagandists — but never before 
bad there been an organized cfrorl to influence mass opinions in foreign 
countries. During World War I this propaganda for export fell into two 
groups: that dirc*ct(‘d at neutral countries, ]iarticularly hoped-for allies, 
and that aime^d at the enenn- to demoralize him. 

Before the United States (Mitered tlie war, she was the (d)ject of a deluge 
of propaganda from both sides. Each tried to prove tlu* war guilt of the 
other and to s('t forth its own lofty aims. The Briti.sh claimed to be the 
traditional fritMids of America and to be defending her as well as them- 
.selves. Tlie (h'rinans, on the othc'r hand, realizing that they could not 
work up a .sup[)osed threat from tlie Allies, posed as the friemds of the 
American principle of frc'edom of the seas, which the British were cer¬ 
tainly violating. In addition, the Gc'rmans constantly repeated the theme 
of long English enmitv toward America, declaring that John Bull had 
per.secutt*d the colonies, encouraged the Indians to massacre Americans, 
lnirn(?d Washington in 1814, and aidi'd the rebels in the Civil War. Fur- 
thermcm", they dirtxted a great d(*al of effort toward stirring up minority 
groups —the .so-call(Hl hy])henat(‘d Americans — by arousing the Iri.sh- 
Amcricans against the British, the ]('wi.sh-A.inericans against the Ku.ssians, 
and Occidentals in general against the Japanese. 

The Allies countered with a name-calling and atrocity-charging cam¬ 
paign that far outstripped the efforts of the C>(‘ntral powers, due largely 
to the fact that th(' British controlled the cable lines and news services. 
Through their large war orders and hc'avy borrowing th(*y gave AmcTicans 
a substantial economic stake in the Allied cause, although, of course, the 
stake was ineidiMital to the aid. They enconragc‘d subjects (^f neutrals, 
particularly Americans, to liecome emotionally involved through .such 
agencies as the Belgian Relief. They kiii'w how to exploit all angles of 
tlie Zimmermann note and German sabotage. In the end, tlie .Allies suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the United Stat(\s to their eanse, d(\spite Wilson’s plea 

“^Reprinted from Fropa^anda Technique in the World War by Harold R. La.sswe]l, 
by pennission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1927 by Alfred A. Knopf, P. 90. 
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tJiat Americans remain neutral in thought as well as in de(‘fl. In ihey 
won Wilson too. Their advantages went beyond the ownership of cables 
and superior buying power; they included control of the seas and the 
cultural ties between Britain and Franee and the United States which no 
amount of G(Tinaii discrediting coiikl erase. Common language and simi¬ 
lar institutions gave the British a far belter insight into American psychol¬ 
ogy and a ehxser rappoi^t with AincTicans than tJie Germans ever achieved. 

Psychological Warfare. TJic iis(‘ of propaganda against an enemy and 
enemy occupied countries is a form of psychological warfare."" It is dif¬ 
ferentiated from the conventional persuasive skills used on the lionie front, 
in neutral countries, or in friendly countries chielly by its purpose. Propa¬ 
ganda is psychological warfare when it is used to weaken enemies rather 
than to influence friends. All countries involved in World War I ns('d it 
in some form either on the tactical or the strategic level. Tactically, many 
ways were improvised to get messages across “no man's land" to the enemy. 
Balloons and airj)lan(?s distributed pamphh^ts behind the lines, and even 
artillery performed the same service. liOiid speakers were used to broad¬ 
cast speeches in the enemy’s tongue or to play music from home. The 
constant theme of these messages was the weakness of the enemy and the 
strength of the forces against him; the promotion of low morale and de¬ 
sertion were the immediate objects. Most authorities agree that psycho¬ 
logical warfare played a noteworthy subsidiary role in winning the war 
for the Allies. As one observer stated, “When at length the Allied block¬ 
ade and Allied victories in the field crippled GtTinan resources, Allied 
propaganda became enormously effective and played a considerable part 
in the final collapse.” 

On the strategic level psychological warfare; was used to induce despair 
and defeatism in enemy tre^ops; and it was used to weaken enemy alliances 
and to bring other states to the support of one's envn cause. The reception 
accorded President Wilsons program for a lasting pc;ace —his famous 
Fourteen Points — dt;monstratc;d the power of idealism and sincerity when 
used as weapons. The President spoke in a way to appeal to the desires 
for a just peace, for self-determination, and for a better world in th(; 
future. The people of Central Europe rcsjionded to a program which 
embodied their basic aspirations. much of Wilsonisin was 

rhetorical exhibitionism and how much was the sound fruit of sober reflec¬ 
tion” ^ is a question which should not divert attention from the effective¬ 
ness of Wilson's words in undermining the resistance of the Central Powers. 
Helpful as propaganda had been in the winning of the war, Britain, 

Daniel Lemer, Sykewar: Psychological Warfare Against Germany (Geo. W. 
Stewart, 1949); although about World War IT, this work provides many'insights into 
tlie techniques and eifectiveiicss of psychological warfare. E.specially instructive is the 
supplementary essay by Richard H. S. Crossman, M. P., a propaganda specialist with 
the British Foreign Office and later with SHAEF. 

H. Carr, Propaganda in International Politics, Pamphlets on World Affairs, 
No. 16 (Farrar and Rinehart, 1939), p. 11. 

Reprinted from Propaganda Technique in the World War by Harold D. Lasswell, 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1927 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 217. 
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Franco, and the Unilod Stat(\s scrapped their propaganda agencies at the 
close of the struggle*. Apparently tlicw were both confident of (heir niili- 
tary position and conccTiied with the moral implications of both propa¬ 
ganda and psychological warfare. I’he dc?f(*ated nations, however, did not 
discard i^ropaganda; instead — strippcxl as they were of etrcctivc military, 
ecx)noinic, aiul dijilornatic means to implement their policic*s — thew adopted 
and cultivated propaganda as a weapon to compensate for their main’ 
weaknc^sscs. 

PROPAGANDA IN THE DICTATOR STATES BEFORE WORLD WAR II 

The Soviet Union. ‘Tro| ^ligand wrotc^ Lenin in 1903, “is of crucial im¬ 
portance* for the* triumph o( the Thirty.” Twelve vears later he remarked 
that the vc'volution had succeedc^d ‘Muxausci it knew how to combine force 
with j)(*rsnasion.” ■ ■ The Ih:)lsheviks .soon put into practice the Marxian 
vic*w that cvc'ry phase of society should contribute to the indoctrination 
of the* individual. 'J’hc*y disseminated propaganda through party workers, 
the local sovi(*ls of towns and villages, and thc> army. F.ventually they 
addressed appc’als to c*verybody — peasants, workers, soldi(*rs, intelligentsia, 
racial ininoritv group:, all showing how the Utopian Soviet State, free of 
c lasses, conflict, and capitalism, provided everything for everybody “accord¬ 
ing to his nc*(*d." Tht*ir aims were to consolidate the dictatorial control of 
the Covernment and Party, to gain adherctnts for their program, and to 
make* the peo|de willing to sacrifice, suller, and die for Mother Russia. 

I'he Sovic*t headers jiroved to be mastcTS both in developing propaganda 
d(*vic‘c*s and in ada])ting t(*chni(|uc\s to spc*cific situations. First of all, 
CJoinmunist proj)aganda has always had a vocabulary of its own, rich in 
both “purr” and “poison” words. Suc-h terms as “proletariat,” “Commu¬ 
nism,” “Socialism,” “toiling masses,” and “resolution,” for example, had a 
favorable meaning, while “capitalism,” * bourgeoisici,” “classes,” “imperial¬ 
ism,” and “parliamcMitarianism” became the epithets that Communists ap¬ 
plied to their cmcmies. 'Fhc'se nc'gative tcTins also had the advantage of 
being al.)straction.s \\’hich could be applied to most other countries in the 
world. Sovic^t leadcTs continuously cliverted public dissatisfaction from 
thcms(*lves, and blamed all the nation\s troubles upon “decadent bour- 
geoisici” and “countcTrevolutionary influences.” They made much use of 
authoritative sanction, with every thought and action judged by its accord 
with the diclatcs of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. They made good use of 
slogans such as the traditional “Workers of the World, Unite!” and of 
symbols such as the Red Star and the Hammer and Sickle. 

Besides the propaganda machinery existing within the Soviet Union 
from 1918 on, the Communists promoted the Third International.^® Domi¬ 
nated from the start by the Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, this 

(^hiotcd in Paclover and l^usswell, p. 24. 

'I'lif? Third IntcTnatinnal was organized by the Communist Party to bring about a 
world-wide revolution. The famous Trotsky-Stalin fight was over this issue; Stalin 
wanted the energies of Communists to be devoted to the consolidation of party gains 
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became a useful way to exert pressure on foreign gi)veriinients to follo^^ 
policies favorable to the Soviet Union. Until 1935, with only minor par 
liamentary representation, if any. Communists in other states genera \ 
followed policies of opposition to other parties, hoping to clog the w n c s 
of government and incite revolution. This was the case in Gi^rmany piior 
to the fall of the republic, when Communists cooperated on several occa¬ 
sions with the Nazis in the hope of defeating the haled Social Democrats; 
they believed that if a reactionar\' government c'arne into power the prole¬ 
tariat would arise. After 1935, however. Communist parti(‘S in Europe 
followed the Moscow directive for a “Peoples’ Front,” i.c., eooperation with 
"liberal” groups against the Nazi threat. Thus, the Sovit^t Union had ihe 
advantage of tentacles stretching throughout the world — a most effective 
aid to foreign policy. 

Nazi Germany. Following their defeat in 1918, the German people had 
been subjected to propaganda — chiefly from military sources — insisting 
that the German Army had never been defeated. Germany collaps(*d, 
according to this thc'sis, because alien and radical eh'rnents of the popula¬ 
tion had been easy prey for Allied propaganda. A few other idt*as circu¬ 
lated among the people; the Versailles Treaty had been unjustly imposed 
upon them; the leaders of the Weimar Ilepublic had betrayed their countr\'; 
the "Jew-Cornmunists” were the cause of their grievances; they, the "Her 
renvoUc* (master race), needed ^^Lcbcmrainrf (living space). Hitler and 
his followers exploited these ideas, made appeals to both labor and capi¬ 
talist segments of society, enrolled unemployed youths in the Storm Troops, 
and finally maneuvered themselves into power, owing much of their suc¬ 
cess to propaganda.”’ 

One of Hitler’s first official acts was to establish a National Ministiy' 
of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda, headi’id by Joseph Goebbels, 
who defined his job as the achievement of "one single public opinion.” ”'' 
As Propaganda Minister, Goebbels was far more than merely a press ag<mt 
for his government; whatever affected the minds of the people fell under 
the jurisdiction of his thirty-one departments. As the control center of 
"Enlightenment,” the Ministry supervised the German Academy of Politics, 
the Council for Commercial Advertising, the National Travel Committee, 
the National Broadcasting System, and the National Chamber of Culture. 
The Chamber of Culture had great powers of controls and censorship 
over literature, movies, music, and graphic arts, carefully and forcefully 
suppressing anything "incompatible with the cultural aims of National 
Socialism.” 

in Russia; Trotsky advocated the promotion of revolution outside Russia. Altlioiigh 
Stalin's view prevailed, the Third Internationa! remained an instrument of Russian 
foreign policy. 

Fritz Morstein Marx, Government in the Third Reich, 2nd Ed. (McGraw-Hill, 
1936), p. 99. 

Morstein Marx, p. 100. Apparently this idea was taken from either the Russians 
or the Italians. 

Morstein Marx, p. 101. 
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llitltT ohtainc'cl fanatical support for himself by appealing to the 
Fuclircr-priuzip (tin* idea of a great leader) — a not too diflicult task in 
postwar (.ennany. Winning support for his program, however, was a 
l)igger job, for it r(Xjuir(‘d propaganda aimed at bringing about the iden- 
tiKcation of the peopU* with National Socialism. The Propaganda Ministry 
was (Hjual to th(‘ task. HitlcT ri^alized early in the struggle that the bul¬ 
wark of his siipjiort would have come from the masses. Prior to 1923 
(the y('ar of the Munich B(‘er Hall Putsch) Hitler’s propaganda had ridi- 
cnU'd the niass(*.s. calling thorn stupid, cowardly, and worthless, lie had 
praised instead th(' “dite,” the “intelligent group in society,” and he had 
said that his party — and eventiiaily the .state — mu.st be led bv a “forceful 
minority.” Alh'r 1923, howevei \\c realized where his pf)tcntial strength 
lay; then^ was th(*nceforth no critici.sin of the masses — only praise and 
admiration of tluar power, and the constant assertion that the Nazis were 
working for them. This approach had by 1933 attracted a large following 
of pc'ople who identified themselves with National Socialism. And where 
intellectual idcTitific ation had not yt‘t been achieved. Hitler was willii^g to 
accejit physical, .symbolic demonstrations of acceptance. Hence the “Ger¬ 
man salute” or “salute of the free man” was required of all civil servants 
in 1933. Early in 1934 it became coinpuLsoiy^ for all Germans to salute one 
another with “Heil Hitler,” for it is “a task of popular enlightenment to 
introduce the Gc'rman salute among all sc'ctions of the German people as 
the twpression of German solidarit\^” The omnipresence of the swastika 
and the use of slogans such as “One people, one state, one Fuehrer* seemed 
to demonstrate solidarity of the German nation. 

It would be a gross oversimplification to credit the creation of this 
semblance of unity and jiower to the personality and words of Hitler alone. 
The Nazis wctc well schoohnl in the use of propaganda, but words were 
backed by black-jack, bullets, and goose-stepping party troops in the 
struggle for political power up to 1933. These gangster instruments were 
them supplemented by the Gestapo and the rapidly growing Wchrmacht or 
national army. The* chain of diplomatic victories, which went from the 
Saar Plebiscite (J935) to the alxsorption of Czechoslovakia (1938-1939) 
and the Soviet-German pact (1939), di.splayed an effective mixture of 
bravado and brawn. Through these? acts Hitler gave the Germans a feeling 
of supcTiority, supported not by murky race theories but by the sight of 
Europe cowering before Nazi military strength. Also the large production 
of war material, the building of fortifications and the construction of in¬ 
ternal improvcTuents cn'ah'd a false prosperity' and yet one which provided 
full employment and indicated an apparently flourishing economy. For a 
time Hitler was able to carry' out his threats and to match words with 
deeds. 

Fascist Italy. Because we have discussed Hitler’s propaganda machine 
in some detail, we shall mention Mussolini’s only briefly. It was much 

^ Serge Chakotin, The Rape of the Masses (Alliance Book Coqi., 1940), p. 248. 

Morstcin Marx, p. 96. 
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older than Hitler’s organization, and it developed many techniques which 
the Nazis copied. Its aims were the gaining and maintaining of power and 
the reconstruction of the nation, both internally and in terms of interna¬ 
tional prestige. The appeal of fascism was extended to all groups within 
the country: to the army and navy (to win the guaranti-e of a strong gov¬ 
ernment); to the monarchists (to gain support of the monarchy); to the 
“Irridentists” (to bribe the “patriots” and the enemies of the Versailles 
Treaty); to the cleries (to enlist the support of the Cniureh); and to the 
malcontents in general (to pick up the hungry, the unhajipv, and any loose 
ends). In consolidating his own power, Mussolini appealed to ihi' people 
with the “plain folks” technique, often stressing liis low background and 
distributing pictures of himself toiling at some humble task. Hut his role 
was that of II Duce (the leader). In other words, he was the common man 
become a Caesar. 

Mass appeals were is.sued in all varieties. For the general public, // 
Ducc painted glorioiis pictures: Italy as a resurrected Roman emjiire; the 
Fascist legions as great as Cac*.sar’s; the Adriatic as an Italian lake and 
the Mediterranean as an Italian sea. Slogans were used to inspire the peo¬ 
ple; symbols such as the fasces were used to signify glory; and badges and 
fancy uniforms were used to give a feeling of importance and status to 
soldiers and others. The bandwagon technique inspired efforts to increase 
production in various segments of the economy. The system of incentives, 
rewards, and coercions employed was strikingly similar to that of the Soviet 
Union, from whom tlie Fascists, as well as the Nazis, were willing to learn. 


PROPAGANDA AND WORLD WAR II 

The outbreak of World War II found the totalitarian stah^s provided 
with well-staffed and well-equipped propaganda machines. The* dcmoc'- 
racies had no comparable organizations. Britain, however, had learned 
the importance of propaganda and psychological warfare in World War I, 
and the United States had substantial resources in money and ideas. 
Together they proved that unfettered ingenuity can be far more potent 
than standardized thinking .such as characterized Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and Imperial Japan. With the world-wide cooperation of the Com¬ 
munists after June, 1941, they were able to wage war on the propaganda 
front with better results than the Axis. 

Germany. As the German people had already been subjected to years of 
vituperation against the British, the French, the “Jew-Communists,” and 
“Jew-Niggers,” the Nazi leaders had no problem in whipping up hatred 
against their enemies. Censorship, manipulation of information, and in¬ 
doctrination along Nazi lines had been so long in operation that there was 
less dIflBculty in winning war support than in the democracies. The Ger¬ 
mans had little to worry about on the home front; they could devote most 
of their energies to psychological warfare against the enemy. 
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Usinij Panzer divisions, Stuka dive bombers, and propaganda, the Nazis 
overran most of Europe before tliev madt? both military and psychologi¬ 
cal l)lunders on the Russian front. At first they seemed to know the vulner¬ 
abilities of tlie Soviet Union and acted accordingly. For example, an 
agrarian r(‘forni program was worked out for occupied areas which would 
gradually have put an cm\ to the kolkhoz (collective farms) and returned 
land to private' ownership. The fanners, said Dr. Goebliels, “would look 
forward to tlu* return of the Bolshc'viks with decidedly mixed feelings.” 
Th(' brutality of the Cerinans, however, particularly in the Ukraine, led 
th(' Russian farin6*rs to naiew their allegiance to the Soviet Union. With 
such mistakes, the Nazis contributed to their owm defeat on the Eastern 
front. 

America was the target of a mighty propaganda drive by the Axis. As 
far back as 1933, hundreds of American Fascist groups, calling themselves 
bv such all-Americ'an names as “Crusaders for Americanism,” “Christian 
Fronters,” and “American Guards” had blossomed forth. The goal of these 
“bunds” was to align groups — economic, religious, or ethnic — against one 
anolluT, and their chief line of attack was to pit gentile against Jew. Thus 
in AiiH'rica, as in Cc'rmanv, “Jew-Coininimists” were blamed for the coun- 
tr\'’s i'couomic and social ills. Furthermore, the New Deal, or “Jew Deal,” 
as it was oftc'ii termed, was pictured as a gigantic plot to rob one hundred 
per cent AnuTicans of their independence. Two oflicial German organiza¬ 
tions, the Wclt(Ii(n\st and the Dcufschcr Fichfe-Bundy took on the task of 
supplying Axis agents in America with anti-Semitic posters, pamphlets, and 
bulh'tins. This material was reprinted in such patriotic-sounding papers 
as Father C'oughlin’s Social JusiicCy William Dudley Pelloy\s Liheratofy 
and Gerald Winrod’s Defender. The outbreak of the war brought the 
formation of sonK'thing tk'w on the propaganda scene: various “Commit¬ 
tees,” suc*]i as the “America First Committee” and the “Make Europe Pay 
War D('])ts Committee’,” which were soon infiltrated by Nazis and used to 
fostcT isolationist sentiment in the country in the hope of preventing Amer¬ 
ica from aiding the Allies. 

Nazi propaganda within Europe was at first successful because Goebbels 
was able to exploit the hvo basic human emotions — hope and fear.** 
Initial successes on the battlefield raised visions of quick victory and 
struck fear into the hearts of enemy soldiers and people. German 
propagandists were later thrown on the defensive, and their earlier 
and well-remembered boasts and misrepresentations now undermined their 
prestige and effectiveness. Toward the end, the fear of defeat rather than 
the hope of victor)^ was used to rally the German nation to fight on. 

Japan. In planning their psychological warfare the Japanese collabo¬ 
rated with the Germans, but the patterns of propaganda reflected more 

’‘®I„ouis P. liOcliner, ed.. The Goebbels Diaries (Doiiblcday, 1948), p. 55. 

Ernst Kris and Hans Speicr, German Radio Propaganda (Oxford University Press, 
1944), pp. 479 ff. 
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than a fabricated similarity.** For example, the favorite themes of the 
Nazis were the God-like Ftiehrer, for whom it was the greatest possi > t 
honor for citizens to die; the Ilerrenvolk concept; the New Order for Eu¬ 
rope; and scapegoats—Jews, Communists, Catholics. In parallel, tht 
Japanese had the Emperor-God, to whom all Japanese pledged their lives; 
the “Sons of Heaven” idea; the new “Greater Ea.st Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” and scapegoats — the “Red-haired barbarians of the West (Brit¬ 
ish, Americans, and other Western “imperialists”). 

Although the Japanese did not employ p.sychological warfare in .support 
of military offensives on as grand a .scale as did Germany in her attack on 
France, they none the less took propaganda wherever they went. Their 
promises of a “Greater East Asia” and tales of Japanese victories won many 
Asian supporters, who believed that Japanese suzerainty would give; them 
greater freedom and opportunity than would be possible under Western 
“imperialism.” If anything tlie Japanese were realists about propaganda. 
Setsuichi Aoki, former secretary to the I.eague of Natifins, said that “cul¬ 
tural propaganda means overseas introduction not only of science and 
art but of our politics, armaments, economics, and everything.” In other 
words, “Propaganda of Japanese cidtnre is none other tlian the introduc¬ 
tion of our national power.” *® Cut off from the United States by six thou¬ 
sand miles of Pacific Ocean and by faulty short-wave transmission, the 
Japanese were unable to carry on any strategic, psychological, or “cul¬ 
tural” warfare. Against American troops in the Southwest Pacific, how¬ 
ever, they followed the soon familiar practice of inducing homesickness 
among soldiers through the broadcasts of “Tokyo Rose,” the Asian sister 
of “Axis Sally” of Berlin, who played songs of home while describing the 
latest military defeats of the Americans. In the jungles, the Japanese sol¬ 
diers were masters of tactical psychological warfare; strange noises and 
fake attacks gave the G.I.’s little rest. 

Great Britain. Propaganda activities were deemed of sufficient impor¬ 
tance by the British to warrant a director of cabinet rank, and on Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1939, Parliament set up a Ministry of Information. While its scope 
was not as broad as that of the German Propaganda Ministry, it was 
nevertheless efficient in maintaining tight censorship over mail and news 
and in carefully editing press releases. In addition, it managed the Over¬ 
seas Services of the British Broadcasting Company and directed a large 
staff in the conduct of psychological warfare operations. The big job at 
home, of course, was to keep up the morale of the populace in spite of 
such disasters as the bombing of London. The bulk of British war prop¬ 
aganda work, however, was done not alone but in conjunction with the 
United States. 

**See Peter De Mendelssohn, Japan’s Political Warfare (London, 1944), passim. 
Although no dear distinction is made between propaganda and political warfare, the 
book is mainly about the former. 

*“ Quoted in De Mendelssohn, p. 2. 
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United States. The United States wag(‘d its war of ideas chiefly throupjh 
the Office of War Information (OWI), established in 1942, which worked 
in cooperation with the Office of Censorship and the Office of Inter- 
Amc'rican Affairs. To the OWI, headed by Elmer Davis, fell the tremen¬ 
dous responsibility of conducting psychological warfare abroad. For this 
purpose, it established outposts in foreign countries, operated several 
for(‘ign-language radio stations in Europe, printed many pamphlets, and 
supplied tlie armed forces with jiersonnel trained in propaganda tech- 
ni((U(\s. The United States and Britain set up a joint psychological warfare 
division in the Supn'ine IIcuidquartcTS of the Allied Expe^ditionarv Force 
(SlIAEF) in the Europc'an Theater of Operations (ETO). This PWD 
SMAEF, as it was called, had i?'' its primary purpose the destruction of 
(Tcrman morale. Headed by Brigadier General Robert A. McClure, a 
direc't chain of command led from Supreme Ileadfjuarters to the battle¬ 
field, where every Allied army had psychological warfare teams, often at 
n^gimental and company levels. These teams usually had at their disposal 
mobile radio broadcasting systems, with public address facilities, radios, 
mobile printing prc'sses, and ready-made leaflt'ts. In the last months of 
the war, some commanding gc?ncrals put loud-speakers on their forward 
tanks for the purpose of persuading the enemy to surrender. 

The United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. all maintained "white'” 
or opc'iily idc'ntified radio stations, w'hich broadc;ast news and advice to 
tlie Gc'nnans. Although listening to forbidden stations—"black listening” 
— was punishable by imprisonment or death, many Germans risked the 
penalties, according to postwar surveys. The main reason for this was that 
the Propaganda Ministry's lies of German successes had caught up with it. 
Particularly after Stalingrad, few thinking GcTinans were willing to accept 
the Goc'bbels version of anything. In addition to the "white” stations, there 
were the "black” stations — Allied stations posing as German. Their pri¬ 
mary purpose was to confuse the enemy, and make him turn to Allied 
broadcasts to learn the truth. Finally, there were the “grey” stations, which 
laid no claim to being either Allied or German. 

American propaganda aimed at a true ('valuation of the chances for 
eventual victory. Togc'ther \vith (he Britisli, the Americans creatc'd hope 
out of despair and courage out of fear. Propaganda so directed naturally 
gained in eftectiveness as the mighty war machine of the Allies took form 
and then gained momentum. 

Rut the Allies were not completely successful in their propaganda and 
psychological warfare efforts; nor were they immune to enemy tactics. One 
of the moot questions of the war was the advisability of the "unconditional 
surrender” dictum. Original top level policy had not included plans for 
psychological warhm^ against either Germany or Japan. This was partly 
the result of enemy propaganda, especially that of the Japane.se. Accord¬ 
ing to one observer's views, the men in the higher (^‘helons of command in 

^ Lerrier, pp. 329 ff. 
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Washington consistently overestimated the solidarity of the Japanese na 
tion. This led to the bringing of Russia into the war io tlie tar East ant 
to the dropping of atomic bombs, developments which might liave Ktn 
avoided by greater understanding of the aetiial Ja2ianese weaknesses ana 
by more intensive psychological warfare. 

PerhaiM anotlier major error was the failure to dilFere'itiate between the 
Nazi regime and the ordinary Genuau citizens. Goebbols felt tliat had 
.such a distinction been made it would liave rijjjicd the Geninui nation 
apart. “If I were on the enemy side,” he said, “1 sliould from the very first 
day on have adopted a slogan of fighting against Nazism, but not against 
the German people.” ■'*' 


PROPAGANDA IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 

At the end of the war the Communist Party of the Sov'iet Union was in 
possession of a propaganda machine second to none; in the history of the 
world —the Adiuinislration of Agitation and Propaganda (Ag/'/nop). The 
head of this mighty organization had one of the biggest jobs in the Soi ic't 
Union, commanding more than 1,400,000 full-time professional 2 >iopa- 
gandists, all of whom had to be loyal Party members.'"' In addition to the 
Agitprop staff were the 250 employees of the Foreign Office, wliosi' job w'as 
to pre^jare propaganda .specifically for foreign consumjrtion. And in all 
her propaganda activities, the Soviet Union was obediently aided by her 
satellites and by the Communist parties tlmoughout the world. 

Soviet Propaganda. Between 1945 and 1947 Soi iet pro 2 )agauda aimed 
primarily at encouraging the growth of “Peojffe’s 0(nnocraci(>.s” and, con¬ 
versely, at lessening the power and influence of the United States abroad. 
Accordingly, emphasis was placed on the superiority of the Soviet way of 
life, the decadence of capitalism, particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, and the cruelties of capitali.st-im 2 )erialist exploitation. Backed 
up by active Communist subversive groups within each country and Soviiit 
power without, the propaganda offensive was j)art of an over-all drive to 
acquire satellites in Eastern Europe and to spread communism westward 
into Europe and eastward into China. In 1947, however, the United Stales 
inaugurated the “containment policy” with the speech of President Truman 
on March 12, soon followed by the offer of aid that eventually produced 
the Marshall Plan. As these policies took concrete form, Izveslia charged 
that West Germany’s “military potential is being completely restored and 
will have to serve as a weapon in tlic aggressive policy of the American 

Ellis M. Zacharias, Secret Missions (Putnam, 1946), pp. 387-388 and passim. 
Capt. Zacharias was in Naval Intelligence and dealt with propaganda directed again.st 
the Japanese. 

**Lochner, p. 147. 

^ Richard L. Brecker, “Tlic New Arm of Diplomacy,” The American Foreign Serv¬ 
ice Journal, XX'VllI (Aug., 1951), 23-25; and Padover and Lasswell, p. 24. 
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monopolies.” Just a week later virtually the same accusations were made 
in another area. Pravda declared that the Unilcd States had contrived the 
“niililary and economic enslavement of Turkey,” and had dejirived that 
country of her 'political independence” so that she might he used as a 
‘'strategic and military spriiighoard for the U.S.A.” "’ 

In June, 1949, Pravcla carried a series of articles by a member of the 
l^olitboro of the Chinese Cioimminist Party, Liu Shao-Chi. 1 licse labored 
the old tlieme in pointing to the ‘despoilment of all the ])eoples of the 
world f)y the American irnjXTialists and their ambition to plunder and 
oppress,” and in charaeteri/iiig AnuTiean polic ies as an "attcaupt to cmslave 
the world.”President IVuman'. announcement of September 23 that 
the Soviet Union poss(*ss(‘d the ilcanie bomb led rrania scornfully to 
inejuire^ whv all the fuss; in J947 l!ie Soviet Union had “made' no secret 
of the fact that it posscisscxl an atomic weapon.” 

In 1949 the Russians launched a nc^w major propaganda olfensive, “a 
more vigorous and consistent struggle' for peace' against the "instigators 
of a new war,” as Foreign MinislcT Molotov c'.\plainc'd it. Hu* main pur¬ 
pose of tlu' new drive*, which Bolshevik termed "a holy conflict,” was to 
convince the pc'oplc; of the Soviet Union — and whomcwcT else could be 
convincc'd — that the Sovi(*t Union was fighting with all its strenigth for 
peace, the abolition of atomic weapons, and disarmamcTit. To support the 
iicw “peace ofic*nsive,” the “Partisans of Peace” wctc organized on a world¬ 
wide scale, complc'te with an official organ ol th(‘ir own — The Varlisajis of 
Peace. The “Partisans” c*limaxc*(l tlieir camjiaigii with tlu' Stockholm Peace 
Ap)H*al, to which 3()(),()()(),0()() signature's, whic h had bc'cii obtained from 
people throughout the world, w'(*re alfixed at the mec'ling ol the World 
Congress of Pc\acc' Partisans in the summer of 1949. The Unitcxl Statexs 
took no formal notice of the* “ofrt*nsi\ e” — although some Americans signed 
the Appeal — for to do so wcmld have implic*d that the U.S.S.K. was in¬ 
deed the foremost exponc*nt of w^orld pc'ace. but its failure to do so gave 
Agi/prop “proof” that Aineric*a was against jx^ace. 

Soviet propaganda techni(|U(*s wc're further illustrated in the case of 
Korea. Soon after tla^ end of World War IL the Sovit*t press was littcTcd 
with statements showing how^ the' Korcxin pcMipIc' resc*nted the Unitc'd States 
and admired the Soviet Union. Much attention w^as given to the com¬ 
parison of North Koreans, wn'th “exti'iisive political rights and unlimited 
opportunity to develop their c'conomv and culture,” w'ilh the wretched lot 
of South Korea, whc*re the*. American forces had lingcTcd on to c'xploil the 
pcjople long after Soviet troops had left.'^'^ Pursuing this theme appeared 
stories of Sovic^t-Korean fric?ndship, the c'orruption of Syngman Rhec and 

July 21, 1948; repriiiled in Soviet Press Tratislafions. 1948 (University of Wash¬ 
ington Press), ITT, 458. 

July 28, 1948, Traushtions, 7.948, ITT, 484-486. 

]iinc* 7, 1949, Translations, 794.9, TV, 431. 

"** 0^. 2, 1949, Translations, 794.9, IV, 619. 

Pravda, Feb. 23, 1948, Translations, 1948, III, 229-232. 
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his puppet “ ‘government/ ” and abuses of “the American expansionists, 
wlio wisJied to convert Korea into a colony of Wall Street and “a military 
and political springboard” for America.^ By June, 1950. there was at least 
one article a day in Soviet papers describing American abuses, Korean re¬ 
sentment, and the desire of Koreans to unite inimediatehj. When the 
Korean war did break out, the Communist world was well prepared for it 
— militarily and psychologically. 

American Propaganda. As the “cold war” became more intense, it began 
to dawn on Americans, including members of Congress, that the United 
States was handicapped by the lack of a major weapon: propaganda and 
counterpropaganda. To rectify this situation, the Smith-Miindt Act was 
passed in 1948 “to promote a belter understanding of the United States, 
and to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of otlier countries.” An organizational framework 
was set up to admini.ster the new program. 

Within the Department of State a number of important agencies, and 
more than one-third of the entire per.sonnt4, are engagiid rather directlv 
in what might be called propaganda activities. There is an Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Public Affairs, who has charge of two important offices: 
the Office ol Public Affairs, witli divisions for Public Liaison, Public 
Studies, Publications, and Historical Research; and the Office of Educa¬ 
tional Exchange, through which foreign and American teachers, students, 
and publications are exchanged. For some years the Assi.stant Secretary for 
Public Affairs also had charge of the Office of International Information 
(Oil), with three major divisions; the Division of Inteniational Motion 
Pictures, the Division of International Press and Publications, and the 
Division of International Broadcasting. In 1951 the Oil was replaced bv 
the International Information Administration (IIA), a separate agenev 
within the State Department, headed by a Director re.spon.sible directly 
to the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary. Tfiis is in effect an ex¬ 
panded Oil, with greater facilities and funds at its disposal, an enlarged 
program, and greater freedom of operation. 

Every year more than two hundred and fifty films in thirty different 
languages are now e.xportcd, millions of news items and photographs are 
made available to foreign newspapers, and a great many pamphlets are 
prepared in twenty or thirty languages. The Press Division of the IIA also 
publishes a number of periodicals including, until recently, the illustrated 
Russian language monthly Amerika, which described the United States 
in glowing colors on glossy paper. The Russians were reluctant, however, 
to distribute the magazine within the U.S.S.R., and returned more and 
more copies to America w'ith the explanation that there was no reader de¬ 
mand for them. Finally, in the summer of 1952, the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State informed the Kremlin that it was stopping the publication of 
Amerika as a result of obstructions to its distribution. It also halted the 


•^Izvestia, Feb. 5, 1949, Translations. 1949, IV, 201. 
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distribution of the USSR Information Bulletin and other Soviet propaganda 
releases designed for American consinnplion. 

The most famous branch of the IIA is the “Voice of America’' under the 
International Broadcasting Division. Tlie Voice started out with little sup¬ 
port from Congress or the American public. Intensification of the “cold 
war” altered this situation. By 1952 the Voice was operating thirty-eight 
shortw^ave transmitters in the United States, plus fifty stations in South 
America and several in Europe and Asia, with a daily total output of 
seventy programs of 200,000 words in ovct forty-eight languages. The con¬ 
tent of these broadcasts included news, features, and music; the broad¬ 
casters included miLsicians, actors, statesmen, and religious leaders, as well 
as thousands of ordinary citize ns of the United States and of foreign coun¬ 
tries (free and satellite) who broadcast in their native languages. Although 
the Voice, in its formative years, was apparently not nearly so effective as 
the more heavily endowed Soviet broadcasts, the increasing awareness in 
America of the importance of propaganda, plus the disillusioiiinent of 
many foreign listeners with Soviet propaganda, has increased its eff ective¬ 
ness in recent months. The immediate problem facing the Voice is Con¬ 
gressional appropriations — as well as Congressional iiKjuiry. A more 
substantive question relates to the type of pro]iaganda that should be 
used in different parts of the world and to the over-all effectiveness of any 
program that may be devisc^d. 

Besides these agencies dedicated specifically to infonnation and propa¬ 
ganda, some mention must be made of the propaganda work done in con¬ 
nection with other phases of American policy. A great deal of good pub¬ 
licity, for instance, was given to the Marshall Plan. Thanks to the Marshall 
Plan Mobile Exhibit, which toured Europe, millions of Europeans became 
familiar with the Plan through the “Europe Builds” project — a huge show 
in a tent, with movies and puppet shows explaining tlu* meaning of the 
Plan and what it would amount to in tenns of better living conditions. 
This has been one of the better and more successful propaganda attempts 
by the United States. 

There are several reasons wliy the West, including the United States, 
trails the Soviet Union in the use of propaganda. The most obvious one is 
the longer experience accumulated by the Bussian headers, enabling them 
to perfect a well coordinated and organized propaganda machine. First 
used to consolidate the revolution of 1917 and then to spread Communist 
ideology throughout the world, this machine gained momentum during 
the depression of the 1930's, the Spanish Civil War, and the period just 
before World War II. It has been only since the recent war that the United 
States has assumed global responsibilities in peace time and has realized 
the need for propaganda instruments of international scope. World prop¬ 
aganda presumes such a world policy. The one exception to the lack of 
official propaganda agencies in the United Slates was due to the assump¬ 
tion of the leadership in inter-American affairs. In 1938, in order to achieve 
solidarity and friendship within the Western Hemisphere, two special cul- 
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tural and instructional agencies were organized under the jurisdiction of 

the State Department/’® , 

A further explanation for the backwardness of American propagan a 
organization in times of peace lies in the strong tradition o ree speec i. 
Just before World War II, when the United States became a battleground 
for competing propagandists, censorship or suppression was not consu - 
ered; the government merely forced the identification of the origin of t le 
propaganda and tried “to keep all channels of communication flowing as 
freely as possible.”Even today, large segments of the American popula¬ 
tion and their representatives in (congress remain unconvinced that propa- 
ganda and the expense it entails are necessary. An increasing awareness 
of the tense international situation and the operation of the Soviet propa¬ 
ganda machine, however, may bring greater support to tlie newly created 
agencies. American policies will not be understood abroad unless they are 
explained to the people and the governments of the world. 


POLITICAL WARFARE 

Since 1890 Europe and the rest of the world have been in a state of war, 
or of preparation for war, much of the time. Peace has become an uneasy 
truce in which the supporters of various ideologies jockey for the most 
favorable positions. As the relations between states have assumed this un¬ 
certain status, old style diplomacy has proved ineflective for imposing a 
nation s will on an unfriendly slate. One instrument which has come into 
increasing use to operate in the twilight zone between diplomacy and war 
is political warfare. 

Characteristics. It is easier and less hazardous to cite examples of po¬ 
litical warfare than it is to define the term, as the student of international 
relations will discover if he attempts to find a good definition. In general, 
it embraces the means — short of war — which a state takes to weaken a 
specific enemy or specific enemies. The persuasion of friendly diplomacy 
is not political warfare; neither is propaganda which does not seek to im¬ 
pair or limit another state s freedom of action. On the other hand, diplo¬ 
macy or propaganda which has the intent to coerce must be regarded as 
political warfare. Economic measures must be so characterized when they 
are aimed at a particular state. Thus, one and the same act may or may 
not be political warfare. The distinction lies in purpose. An embargo con¬ 
ceived solely to conserve domestic resources in a commodity is quite dif¬ 
ferent from an embargo imposed to deprive an unfriendly state of essentia] 
imports, regardless of the fact that both may apply to exports to all states. 
Political warfare does not end with the coming of military conflict; indeed, 

Charles A. H. Thomson, Overseas Information Service of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment (The Brookings Institution, 1948), p. 3. This book contains an excellent study 
of the problems and achievements in the formation of postwar propaganda agencies. 
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it is then likely to be accentuated and to lead to all sorts of diplomatic, 
propaganda, and economic measures to weaken the enemy. Whether politi¬ 
cal warfare always involves an action of intervention in the affairs of the 
state or states against which it is directed hinges upon the definition of 
intervention. 

The more dramatic devices of political warfare include the following: 
propaganda to confine and to divide; the support of minority groups and 
“fifth column” agents to disrupt tlie normal proccjsscs of the enemy state; 
the encouragement of ri'volt to overthrow the existing government; the use 
of sabotage to wreck industry a. .^’ transport; and the resort to assassination 
to remove key leaders and diMiv »a!ize tlie population. 

World War I and Before. Vohiu il warfare is by no means a recent inno¬ 
vation in the conduct of reflations lietween state's. The strategy of the 
Trojan he)rse has befen ajiprc'ciated throughout histor\% and during times 
of war piessure's em neutral countries have always been cennmoii. A tradi- 
tieinal policy fe)lle)weel by French leaders — fre)m Francis 1 to Napoleon I 
— was te) suppeirt the Nenth (icTinan Protestant states against the Holy 
Jleiman Empire. Great Britain, safely across the English channel, inter¬ 
vened in continental affairs from time to time; an example of this was the 
support given to tlu* Ro)'alist insurrections in Brittany and La Vendee 
during the French Bevoliition. In the nineteenth century Russia repeatedly 
interfiled in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire. 

Prior to World War I both France and Russia made efforts to strengthen 
their alliance against Ct'rmany. The French provided constant financial 
support to Russia; and the French government encouraged private invest¬ 
ments in Russia. A close rapport was maintained between the two general 
staff's, and military advice and information were exchanged. Russia con- 
trolliHl part of the Pri'iich ])ress in ordi'r to encourage the continuation of 
loans and to resist French j)olitical groups of pacifist tendencies. The 
Russian press in France was particularly active during the fight over mili¬ 
tary conscription.Both CicTinany and Paigland sent military and naval 
missions to Turkey to train the Turkish army and navy in modern meth¬ 
ods. This polic-y, plus the supjwt of the Young Turk party, was fruitful 
for Germany, because when the World War broke out Turkey became an 
ally of the Central Powers. 

The assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand was itself an act of polit¬ 
ical warfare, one brought on by the Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans. 
Russia had supported the Slavic countries, especially Serbia, to such an ex¬ 
tent that local nationalisms became ever more vigorous. 

With the outbreak of hostilities political warfare was stepped up. A 
spectacular early instance of its use was the abortive “Easter Rebellion” in 
Ireland, which was plotted by Irish nationalists and Germans to coincide 
with the Battle of Verdun. Had the rebellion succeeded, the British would 
have had to divert some of their militarj’^ strength from the continent to 

Frederick L. Sclmman, War and Diplomacu in the French Republic (McGraw- 
Hill. 1931), pp. 203-204. 
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Ireland. A more successful encouragement of revolution occurred the fol 
lowing year, when the Germans aided a revolutionary' name 
Lenin to enter Russia from Switzerland and start a revolution. ^ 
or not the move was planned directly by the German General Staff is open 
to question.®® Lenin succeeded and the Bolsheviks negotiated a separate 
peace with Germany, allowing German troops in the east to turn their at¬ 
tention westward to attack France and almost win the war. The Germans 
also formulated some ingenious schemes for rebellions in India as well as 
one dreamed up by Baron von Riiitelen to restore the deposed Huerta to 
the presidency of Mexico. 

In their prc-1917 efforts to prevent the United States Irom joining the 
Allies, the Germans spared little in the way of talent or money. Iheir secret 
service in America was headed by Ambassador Bernstorff, whose diplo¬ 
matic access to the White House and Capitol Hill sometimes made it pos¬ 
sible for the Foreign Office in Berlin to know of important developments 
in American government circles two hours aftiT they had occurred. His 
activities as diplomat — anil as the head and front of the German spy sys¬ 
tem in America — kept the WiJhelmstrasse well informed. Bernstorff’s col¬ 
league, Dr. Heinrich Albert, had the task of conducting German propa¬ 
ganda in America. These men, aided by Captain Franz von Papen, the 
military attache, and C^aptain Boy-ed, the naval attache, directed all of 
German’s espionage, sabotage, and propaganda work in the United States. 
The propaganda was of little effect, but cost the German govennnent be¬ 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a week for the usual propaganda litera¬ 
ture and for subsidies to pro-German papers.'^® Very little was achieved by 
German efforts to buy a voice in the American press.**^ 

The most direct method of undermining the war production of an enemy 
country — or of a neutral country supplying an enemy — is through sabo¬ 
tage, or the willful destruction of machinery or materials. During World 
War I the German government employed a vast network of secret agents 
in America whose chief job was to sabotage production intended for the 
Allied powers. The Germans were blamed ~ probably rightly — for hun¬ 
dreds of mysterious explosions and fires throughout the United States; the 
most famous explosion, that on Black Tom Island, near the Statue of 
Liberty, resulted in an estimated loss of $30,000,000.®“ These, and other in¬ 
stances of sabotage by the Central powers, were a major factor in turning 
American public opinion against Gennany — an example of political war¬ 
fare boomeranging. 

The ultimate victory of the Allies was in part due to their eflFective 

®®For discussions of this point, see G. R. Treviranus, Revolutions in Russia: Their 
Lessons for the Western World (Harper, 1944), pp. 92 ff.; and Robert Strausz-liup6 
and Stefan Possony, International Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1950), pp. 395-396. 
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The Enemy Within (Putnam, 1937). 
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waging of political warfare. Through British control of the cable lines 
and through lurid atrocity stories, the Allies were successful in selling their 
cause to the American people. But there were other factors involved. For 
one thing, American investors who had lent millions of dollars to Britain 
and France spoke up loudly to make sure that their investments would be 
repaid. The British u^ere also aided by the fact that the American Ambas¬ 
sador to the Court of St. James was the extreme Anglophile, Walter Hines 
Page, who, sometimes in collaboration with the British Foreign Office, 
sent home a stream of apologia for British violations of neutral rights, witli 
constant appeals for some sort Anglo-American alliance. lie thus con¬ 
tributed to what was ])erhaps tl; AUies' greatest political achievement of 
the war: obtaining the active pans ipation of the United States on their 
side. 

During the last y(*ar of the conflict, the Allies capitalized on the propa¬ 
ganda value of Wilson’s Fourteen Points -- particularly the one on “self- 
determination.” Numerous agreements were entered iiito with the Slavic 
peoples of Austria-Hungar)% which led to the (\stablishinent of “govern¬ 
ments in exile,” d(\sertions at the front to the Allies, and the eventual dis¬ 
integration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In this way. Allied political 
warfare was partially responsible for the collapse of the Central Powers. 

The Allies also succeeded in forcing King Constantine of Crecce to abdi¬ 
cate and in bringing to power the pro-Allied Premier Venizclos. Another 
significant political victory was achieved by the British in their relations 
with the Arabs. In October, 1915, the British High Commissioner in Cairo 
gave what was regarded by the Arabs as a definite promise — the McMahon 
Pledge, as it was later known — that the British Governm(‘nt would recog¬ 
nize and support Arab independence in return for an open nipture with 
the Ottoman Empire. A revolt accordingly took place the following June; 
thereafter the British had an active ally in the Middle East. Their skill was 
further shown in dealings with Ibn Saud, then King of Nejd. In this case, 
they won a benevolent neutral. The friendly relations between Britain and 
two rival Arab leaders were a great asset both during and after the war. 
Another notable success of Allied political warfare* was the negotiation 
of the .so-called “secret treaties,” aimed at building a winning alignment 
against the Central Powers. By this means, Italy was d('tach(*d from the 
Triple Alliance and brought into the war on the side of the Allies. These 
treaties will be discussed in some detail in Chapter 13. 

The Nazi Assault on Austria. A great deal might be written on political 
warfare during the years between the two world wars. This might include 
the efforts of the Allies to bolster and encourage the counter-revolutionary 
forces in Russia; the world-wide agitation of the Comintern, including the 
promotion of uprisings in Bavaria, Saxony, Hungary, and China; the assas¬ 
sination of French Prime Minister Barthou in 1934; the intervention of 
Fascist and Communist forces in Spain; and the Nazi penetration of Latin 
America. Here, however, we shall briefly recount only the dramatic Nazi 
Rssault on Austria, a notable instance of political warfare, 
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connection between the two Nazi organizations was no i clisgiiisc d. 

German newspapers began printing >videnc‘e” of inistrtMtment ol tlu‘ 
Austrian Nazis, (icrinai/slations broadcast a deluge ol anti-Austrian ])r()- 
grams, and German airplanes dropped propaganda leaflets in flights ()\(t 
the Austrian border. In Jnlv, 1934, the Nazis planned to dispose ol (dian- 
cellor Dollfuss and set up a government under Ilabicht and liint(‘I(Mi. Ih(‘ 
putsch was soon put down; Then Ilabicht, wliose shot had kill(‘d Dollfnss. 
went to the scafTold shouting “lleil Hitler!’' The Austrian Nazi Party was 
outlau'^ed. 

By 1938 the Nazis were ready to trv again. Tin's time' their plan w as a 
model of thoroughness. Before it had been execiitc'd in March, 191S, the 
secretary-general of the Anslrian Nazi Fartv, one Dr. Tavs. had ontIiiu\l 
it in writing. Here is what he had to say: 

At the beginning of March, 19.38, a snddt'ii \va\f of tcTrorisni will break 
out ov(T Austria. Acts of vioh'iKX' will be committed (‘V(*ry\vher(\ Siiniil- 
tancously, infernal nniehines will explode along the principal railway liiK'S. 
Immediately after, leaflets will he distributed announcing to the whole of 
Austria, but especially to foreign countries, that the Austrian Communists 
are the instigators of this terrorism. It will be described as a visible symbol 
of the deep-roofed indignation and hostility of the working classes against 
Dr. Schuschniggs govcrninciit. These communist' j)ainphlcls are intended 
to prove that Austria is faced with an inirniiKmt Bolshevik uprising. Further 
acts of ti'iTorisin, mon' particularly a slagcnl attack upon the German h^ga- 
tion, w’ill confirm this impression. 

At the moment when S(*rious brc'acluis of public order have reaclu d their 
culmination, Austrian S. A. and S. S. will come forward. Collisions will 
occur between Nazis, on the one side, and paid a^enfs-provneateurs, on the 
other. The world must be made to think that Austria is on the brink of a 
terrible civil war. At that moment pre.ssing demands will be made for the 
immediate removal of the veto on the Nazi party and for sanction to b(? 
given to its militant section, on the ground that the Nazis are willing to help 
the Slate defend itself against a Bolshevist attack. Simultaneously, the Nazis’ 
confidcnce-mcn in the army, police and gendarmerie will persuade? their 
comrades that it is futile to proceed against the Nazis, even if the Schuseli- 
nigg government gives the order to do so. They will explain that armed 
intervention in Austria by the Third Reich is at hand and that the ‘Austrian 
Legion' will actually at the same time march on Austria in five columns. 
The invasion of the “Austrian Legion” will be covered by divisions of ar¬ 
mored cars. Berlin will tell the world that intervention is necessary in order 
to prevent Germans from shedding German blood in Austria.®'* 

Eugene Lennhoff, The Last Five Hours of Austria (Stokes, 1938), pp. 68-69. 


Even before Hitler assumed power, Austria had her owi Na^i part\, 
which bv 1930 numbered a million members. The Austrian a/is ni.un- 
taiued a dose liai.son with their comrades in Germany. uMUg Geinian 
proiiaganda, funds, and tactics. Hitler regarded them as 
own party who would fight with him to return ^ , ** 

Reich. In July, 1931, he apiiointed his hatchet man. Then Ilabicht. special 

“TTicnr»rfnr nf Aiicfrin ” After llitlcTS aSSllinptiOM of I'lOWtl III . . , t 1( 
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Germany and World War II. Sirnullaneoiisly with her preparations for 
war Germany made elaborate plans for political warfare. In World War IT, 
as in the previous war, she tried to prevent the United States from aiding 
or joining the Allies. To this end, the Germans employed disruptive propa¬ 
ganda, especially rumors and lies; t' 'V created artificial movements and 
exploited genuine movements; they u>ed bribery, blackmail, and threats. 
Thc'se activities, which pervaded ever ' phase of American life, had as their 
purposes the division of the Americ i people by stirring up class, racial, 
and religious hatreds, the undermin le )f confidence in the Roost'velt Ad¬ 
ministration, the obstruction of preparations for war, and the creation of 
powerful Fascist groups to act as a “fifth column.’' 11ie GermaTi-American 
Bund, organized in 1936 by the German-American Fritz Kuhn, received 
gc'uerous assistance from the Nazis. When this collapsed, the Nazis fo- 
memte^d trouble in America through supposedly “one hundred per cent 
American” organizations, supporting such groups as Father CJoughlin’s 
“Christian Front” and William Dudley Pelley s “Silver Shirts,” and they 
tried to gain control of the powcTfnl “America First Committees” a group 
originallv organized by a young Yale student for the purpose of “defend¬ 
ing AnK'rica first.” Nc’ ertlieless. Pearl Harbor produced far greater unity 
in America than had been present in World War I. This act of treachery 
and a numb('r of other factors — the loyal support of the war by Commu¬ 
nists after the Nazi invasion of Russia, tin* fact that German-Ainerieans had 
become American-Germans or Americans, and the anti-Nazi sentiments of 
many CTC'rrnans living abroad — prev('uted Germany from repeating the 
political warfare successes of World War I in the United States. 

Tlic fall of F>ance in 1940 attesh'd to the intc'rnal weakness of that coun¬ 
try as well as to the powerful militarv macliine of Germany, but political 
warfare was also an iinj^orlaiit contributing factor. I’ropaganda had been 
particularly effective in France because of the bitter party strife and the 
cxist(^uce of strong pacifist elements. 41ie “phony war,” or “sitzkrieg” dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1939-40 had given aiupk* time for disillusionment and for 
the disintegration of morale, a process acceh'rated by Pierre Laval's urging 
of peace and by the work of the Communists. Until June, 1940, industrial 
mobilization and war production was greatly slowed down by (Communist 
workers.”'’ Once the invasion of France began, Nazi fifth columnists started 
operating behind French lines, disrupting communications and directing 
German fire on troop concentrations. But “the defeat of the French forces 
was a military defeat”; ”” it was a case of a modern, better-equipped army 
overpowering a weaker foe. Despite “the demoralization caused in the 
French army by the phoney war’ and by the insidious propaganda of Com¬ 
munist and fifth columnists,””^ the courage of the common soldier was un¬ 
shaken. Courage, however, was no substitute for tanks and airplanes and 
for vigorous leadership on the higher levels. 

J. P. T. Bury, France, 1814-1940 (University of Pennsylvania Prc.ss, 1949), p. 291. 

Andre Maurois, Why France Fell (London, 1941), p. 52. 

Bury, p. 294. 

Bury, p. 294. 
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The notable Gerinan acliievements in Europe, particularly in lh( Bal 
kans and in Norway and France, will be related in the chapter on or c 
War II. 

The Falange."^ Tlu' Spanish Falange was organized and for a time ler 
by Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of the man who had been dictator of 
Spain from 1923 to 1930. Unliappv with the republic set up in 1931, 

Rivera organized “the scum of the underworld in Spain's larger cities to 
promote tiu* establishment of a Fascist govcTnmc'nt. When the Gerinan 
Nazis looked about for some means of extending their influence into Span¬ 
ish-speaking areas of the Western Hemisphere and Asia, they seized upon 
thr Falange as their tool. Setting up the Falange Exterior for overseas 
propagancia and political warfare, thev gave* it leadcTship, funds, and even 
a written program called the Twenty-Seven Points. This program em¬ 
braced the restoration of Spain to ‘‘her old glory ' as well as pronounce¬ 
ments on Fascist government and Fascist economics. It appealed for sup¬ 
port of the masses at the same time that it “repiidiat(*d’' both capitalism 
and Marxism. 

The Falange Exterior appears to have bewi most active in the Philip¬ 
pines, (Juba, Puerto Rico, and Mexico, although its influence reached into 
many parts of South America and, strangely, into the United States. Its 
work included the distribution of large quantities of propaganda material, 
the publication of an official journal for Spanish-speaking peoples, the 
building of a vast nc'tw^ork of spies, and the organization of “fifth columns,” 
often in cooperation with diplomatic and consular officials. 

The potentialities of the I'alaiige as a “fifth eoliumi” were well proved 
by its work in Manila before and after Pearl Harbor. The regional 
Falange chief was the Spaiii.sh Consular General in the Philippines, Jose 
del Castano, an able propagandist and strategist. Just prior to Pearl Har¬ 
bor — which evidently was no surprise to him — Castano ordered every 
Falangista in the area to join the Philippine Civilian Emergency Admin¬ 
istration (CEA). Instead of joining at once, rn masse, they infiltrated 
slowly, eventually gaining control of the organization. While this was 
taking place, Castano and his henchmen distributed leaflets and posters 
telling the populace to have absolute faith in the CEA and to “get their 
facts straight” from it. When the Japanese attack came, CEA had the 
complete confidence of the people. During air raids, wardens were in the 
wrong places, equipment for the wounded had been mysteriou.sly de¬ 
stroyed, and wild rumors were circulated, such as that American Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau was fleeing with Treasury money. The Japa¬ 
nese were faced with a thoroughly demoralized, confused populace when 
they entered Manila. 

The Allies and World War II. The Western states gradually built up a 
war machine to match that of the Axis; and at the same time they used 

For a more complete account see Allan Chase, Falange — The Secret Axis Army 
in the Americas (Putnam, 1943). 

Chase, p. 12. 
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political warfare with great success. In 1941, for instance, they supported 
a movement in Yugoslavia which overthrew the pro-German government 
and forced Hitler to declare war against Yugoslavia. In the following year, 
the American representative in North Africa, Kobc'rt Murphy, organized 
a coup in Algiers whic h so embroiled the Vichy authorities that they were 
unable to prevc'iit the landing of Allied forces. The invasion of Italy was 
skillfully coordinated with the announceincnt of an Italiiui armistice by 
Marshal Badoglio, Mussolini’s succ‘essor, in order to hamper resistance.^” 
Support to the Free French and to other governments in exile, as well as 
to resistance movements in the* various occupied countries, helped the 
Allies immensedv. 

After World War II. Oi le of . 11 ^ most portentous developments of the 
postwar era has been the large munlier of countrit\s that have fallen into 
the Soviet orbit. The changes in the political orientation of the governmemts 
of China and Eastern Europe came about through no accident, coincidence, 
or spontane?ous “people's’ movc'inents”; they wc're the results of well-planned 
Soviet political warfare. In evc'rv case the gc'neral pattern of political con- 
cjucst has been the same. First the Onnmunist party of a given country 
convinc'ed the other parties that some sort ol coalition government should 
be formed. Once this was done, the Communists saw to it that thc'y re¬ 
ceived key positions in the department of th(' interior, enabling them to 
gain control of the police force. Finally came the coup in which Com¬ 
munists seizc'd control of the government and. with a Communist-domi¬ 
nated police force and with a Soviet army usually nearby, there was little 
resistance.. 

In recent drives in Southeast Asia and the Near and Middle East the 
Communists have attempted to .stimulate revolutions; and they have skill¬ 
fully exploited native feelings of anli-impc'rialism and nationalism in order 
to clo so. Clever Soviet propaganda, abounding in all sorts of mass appeals, 
with thousands of well-trained Communi.st agitators and organizers, pins 
ample funds and materials, adds up to a powerful “cold war” machine — 
one that works best in underdeveloped, depc'iidc'iit, or “exploited” countries. 

While slowly extending and con.solidating hc'r sphere of influence, tlu' 
Soviet Union has not neglected the “cold war” against the Western nations. 
Communists in Western Europe have pointed to the economic di.sloca- 
tions of the postwar period to support their pleas against huge military 
expenditures. They use the possibility of profitable trade with the countries 
behind the “iron curtain” as a lever in the attempt to pry allies away from 
the United States. Without a doubt, the most successful maneuver of the 
Soviet Union to weaken America is an unusual type of political warfare. 
This is the Korean war, which has proven expensive to the United States 
in men and materials while placing no great burden on the Soviet Union. 

The pattern of Western resistance to (Communist expansion has taken 
definite form. Led by the United States — and at times led a little faster 
than some states like — the democratic nations proclaim their devotion to 
Lerner, pp. 326—328. 
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peace and their conviction that the Soviet obstructions 

Nations; they seek to remove some of tlie j ‘ ‘ .i‘^ , soonsor pro¬ 
to UN action; they encourage the interchange o cu urc , ^ ^vell-bciiiff 

grams of economic aid; and they do many things to mipi ,-niijt irv dt*^ 
of people everywhere. At the same time, they look to their mil. ai^y dc 

feiises, to the building of defensive alliances, and to the winnmi, 
frwmlship of neutral states. Sometimes they use more diiecl rntt io( s, as 
when Britain and the United States intervened in the Italian elections o 
1948 and when the United States decided to give economic and military 
support to Tito and his Comumnist regime in Yugoslavia. 

Admittedly, the United States and the other Western democracies have 
two great handicaps in their struggle against aggressive coinrnnnisin. One 
of these, as we have noted, consists of the restraints on political warfare 
imposed by the princijilcs of free government. The other is the lack of co¬ 
ordination among themselves. Nevertheless, they also have immense re¬ 
sources; stable and popular governments, natural wealth, technological 
skills, and a developing consciousness of the imperatives of the situation. 
Fortified by these, they are moving to defend tlicmsclves. They may be 
employing the techniques of political warfare, but they do so not to destroy 
other states but to reduce the potentialities of other states for aggressive 
action. The enemy is not people but the idea of world revolution. 
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Economic Instruments of Notional Policy 


In time of peace, states use diplomacy, propaganda, and economic 
measures to iiifluetice one another. In war, violence is the dominant 
instrument. When war is total, all relations among states are deliber¬ 
ately manipulated as part of the power process. However, when war is 
not complete or when there is peace, many international relations are 
permitted to develop without strict calculation of their meaning for 
possible war. Later on, however, in new crises of insecurity, the un¬ 
calculated enters into the calculated. In this way trade and investment 
relations originally entered upon in the course of private business are 
reevaluated in terms of power, 

— Harold D , Lasswell ^ 


Governments differ greatly in the measure of control which they impose 
on the economies of their respective states. In totalitarian states the control 
may be almost complete. In democratic states a very considerable freedom 
may be given to economic activities. Both control and freedom are policies 
consciously adopted by states in pursuit of the national interest. In demo¬ 
cratic states, moreover, unlike in totalitarian states, individuals may be 
important makers of economic policy. ITiey may decide where to buy, 
where to sell, and where to invest. Through their decisions, however, the 
state itself acquires economic power, for it may intervene to lay down the 
conditions under which goods may be exported or imported, or under 
which investments may be made. It may impose an embargo or a boycott, 
it may decline to give diplomatic support to foreign investments, or it may 
forbid the export of capital entirely. As Professor Lasswell has observed, 

^ By permission from World Politics Faces Economics, by Harold D. Lasswell. Copy¬ 
right, 1945. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 9-10. 
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in times of peace trade and investment relations may be entered into with¬ 
out strict calculation of their meaning for possible war. Hence states with 
free economic systems do not exert a maximum of their economic power 
until a crisis requires the assertion of their latent authority over all eco¬ 
nomic activity. 

Nevertheless, even in times of peace all states use economic controls as 
an instrument of national policy. They seek to advance the interests of 
their people by the adoption of policies not regarded as incompatilile with 
friendly relations with other states. The use of tariffs and bounties are the 
most common of such policies, but more drastic rt\sorts — sucli as the use 
of quota controls over imports or the fixing of exchange restrictions — are 
not unfamiliar practices among si - jposedly friendly slates. Embargoes ami 
boycotts usually denote a critical stage in the relationship of states. War, 
of course, terminates all trade relationships, except perhaps some under¬ 
cover ones, but it by no means brings an end to the use of economic instru¬ 
ments of coercion. 

In our discussion of the economic instruments of national poliev, we shall 
first review the evolution of the international economy down to World 
War II, noting that at times states have carried on their trade relations 
with comparative freedom but that at other times they have imposed for¬ 
midable barriers against each other. Second, we shall c*xainine modern 
imperialism, which, as we shall see, was in part an implementation of na¬ 
tional policy by economic means. Finally, we shall discuss some of the 
more important devices which states use when thev make ec*onomics an 
instrument of a vigorous or aggressive national policy. We shall reserve 
for a later chapter the subject of economic aspects of international rela¬ 
tions since World War II. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 

The economic interdependence of states has become a stock argument 
among persons who believe in the necessity and th(‘ ])ossibilitv of “One 
World” in form as well as in fact. However questionable may be tlieir pre¬ 
scription, they are correct in their basic assumption. “No coimtrv,” savs 
one authority, ‘is now economically independent; in the long run it needs 
trade with the rest of the world in order to survive." “ I le adds that “no 
country, not excluding Russia . . . commands all the economic factors 
in sufficient amounts to assure its independence." Some countries would 
face disaster if cut off from outside food supplies for their people or from 
raw materials for their industry; some would be ruined if they could not 
export manufactured goods or raw materials; and others would remain 
backward and primitive for generations if they could not import capital for 
the development of their natural resources. 

/Franz Eulenburg, “Inteniationiil Trade,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(Maciqillan, 1937), VIII, 200, 
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of industrialism in response to power technoJogy. Other factois wire i( 
American Revolution and, somewhat later, the Wars of liidcpc nc (nc ( in 
Latin America, which opened vast areas to trade? with all nations; a riijiie 
increase in population largely as a result of the Industrial RevoInti(m: and 
a mass migration to the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Many of 
these migrants retained their taste for European goods, and to get them 
they had to produce for export. The so-(‘aIIed in\ isible imports and t*x- 
ports (services and capital funds) which had been negligible in amount, 
rose immensely in importance; today they are a significant part of inter¬ 
national trade. 

Nineteenth-Century Liberalism. Tlie sharp upward turn in world trade 
was accelerated by a shift in the 2 )revailing vi(*w of national trad(' policy. 
The mercantilist doctrine of the seventeenlh and eighteenth centuries had 
held that the true wealth of a state consisted of pn'cious metals, and that to 
get these the state should try to achieve a permanent excess of exports over 
imports. But the Manchester economists began to emphasize the absurdity 
of all states fighting for a so-called favorable balance of trade. They in¬ 
sisted that trade could be advantageous to both parties — that every transac¬ 
tion did not necessarily produce a gainer and a loser. Rather, if each stale 
were free to produce the goods for which it was best suited, each would 
find its place and all could prosper. But, they reasoned, natural advantage 
could be utilized only if trade were exempt from undue restraints. 

This was Manchesterian liberalism or laissez-faire; it was the gospel of 
free trade. That it should appear first in England was altogether fitting, for 
England is the homeland of freedom; moreover, her priority in the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution gave her a competitive advantage in foreign markets 
and forced her to rely increasingly on imports of raw materials. By 1846 
Britain had swung to a free trade policy, where she stayed, officially at 
least, until the Great Depression of the 1930 s. France followed in 1860, but 
had lost the faith by 1892. Germany, Russia, and the United States clung 
to protective policies, but these entailed no such barriers as mercantilism. 
Belgium and the Netherlands adopted free trade in principle and in prac¬ 
tice. Thus, while the world economy of the period between 1800 and 
World War I was hardly on a laissez-faire or a free trade basis, it was con¬ 
ducted with substantially fewer restraints than existed before or have been 
present since. And during these years the total of the world’s foreign com¬ 
merce increased by mere than twenty-seven times, or by a tenfold amount 
on a per capita basis. Four states tijgelher controlled almost half of the 
worlds export trade on the eve of World War I: the United Kingdom 
(13.94 per cent), Germany (13.11 per cent), the United States (12.47 per 
cent), and France (7.24 per cent). No other state had as much as 3 
per cent of the total. The American trade was increasing most rapidly. 


Growth in World Trode. The modem period of world 
dated from about 1800. At that time foreigti trade began to ‘ I - 

in volume and the export of capital greatly increased, u Lips u m s 

infT ffir fhlS m*OWtll W tlS tllC 
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Foreign Exchange and Foreign Investment. With this phenomenal 
growth in foreign trade tliere developed an intricate system of balancing 
imports against exports so that very little money needed to be sent from 
one country to another. The total money which one country owed — cover¬ 
ing imports, loans, interest on investments, payments to foreign shipowners 
and insurance agents, gifts to institutions and individuals abroad, and 
many other ilcans — was compared to the sum which was d\ie the country 
from other states. If the sums did not match or “balance,” the difference 
was called the “balance of payments.” Since countries used different cur¬ 
rencies, some' means had to be used to find a common standard of value. 
This was the international gold st.n^dard. As nearly all countries had a fixed 
gold content for their units of curr* M y, all currencies could be evaluated in 
terms of gold content. The rate al which a particular currency could be 
exchanged for that of another country was subject to fluctuations, depend¬ 
ing in part upon its need of foreign exchange. When the rate became too 
high to make it feasible to buy foreign exchange, a country could cover 
its balance) and reduce the exchange rate by the shipment of gold. This 
syst('m worked very well up to World War L British bankers specialized in 
the handling of fV)reign exchange and made London the financial center 
of the world. The pound sterling, with its sound gold ba.sis, became an 
international currency. 

While foreign trade was rising to new heights, international investment 
was following a similar course. Perhaps the first great international bank¬ 
ing house was that of the Fuggers of Augsburg in the sixteenth century. 
Other banking firms engagcrl in overseas finance from time to time during 
tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but by the second half of the 
eighteenth century the Dutch bankers had acquired something like a 
monopoly in foreign investmc’iits. Knglish interests, notably the famous 
House of Rothschild, took the leadership soon after the Napoleonic Wars 
and retained it for more than a century. France became a large-scale 
exporter of ea])ital in the 1860’s, Germany in the 1890’s. Smaller ex¬ 
porters were the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and Sweden. The 
United States did not become an important lender until after World 
War I. 

These foreign inve.stments fell into two general categories: direct invest¬ 
ment in productive enterprises, and loans to governments and their sub¬ 
divisions. The British preferred the first, and they made sure that their 
investments promoted the prosperity of British industry. The Germans also 
invested heavily in private ventures. The French, on the other hand, re¬ 
flecting the conservatism of the small investor and h'ar of Germanv, leaned 
more toward direct loans to governments, particularly to those where 
debtor-creditor relationsliip might pay political dividends. Paris became 
the largest market in the world for the sc'curities of foreign governments. 
By 1914, about one fourth of the national wealth of Britain was in foreign 
investments; with France the figure was about 15 per cent; that of all 
other countries was smaller. American foreign investments at the time 
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amounted to $2,500,000,000, whereas $ 6 , 000 , 000,000 in 
were held by foreign interests. , , .u • +,.r,iifinnal economy of the 

,^,n4-.AsJn«.y. Tride .ml 

years before World War l.pp«.r,^t^o^rat interests of 

investment seemed to prosper. Stat rf,-,, jjd not become bitter 

themselves and their nationals, but economic warfare did not 

mtd natioaallstie. Backward areas ."'f 5“““^ ?l!c centl 

losses of imperialism, as we shall note later m ® ^ ‘1 . . 

between Waterloo and Sarajevo was without a major in t * “iTutil 
Two authorities have summarized the state of affairs as folhnys: Lntii 
1914 the international economy was organically so intcgr.ittc t la pricts o 
goods and services and the financial side of the national ecoiioinits in gen 
eral harmonized fairly well with the distribution of real resources and the 
composition of national output. Change was orderly and gradual, and in 
the main it was toward higher living standards within a world jiosscssing a 
common ideology/’ 

Effects of World War I. Economic historians are not in agreement on 
whether the world economy was beginning to unravel by 1914, but unravel 
then it certainly did. “Tiie w'ar,” say Professors Buchanan and Lutz, “tore 
a gaping rent in the intricate fabric of the international economy that hasty 
stitching in the twxTities and extensive patching in the thirties quite failed 
to mend.” ** In a sense, the interwar period can be divided into two parts. 
From 1918 to 1930 states .sought to restore the economy in the image of that 
which had existed before the war; after the onset of the Great Depression 
they turned from essentially negative measures to drastically positive ones. 
The result was the economic nationalism that must be accounted one of the 
major underlying causes of World War II. It is still with us in the postwar 
years. 

The war itself (1914-1918) disrupted the old competitive economy. The 
blockade, government controls and purchasing, inter-Allied coordination, 
concentration on military production, the enforced liquidation of foreign 
investments, huge inter-Allied loans and credits, new taxes, and many other 
manipulations of finance and trade all operated to throw the international 
economy completely out of gear. The peace and the postwar years brought 
other obstacles to impede the? return to “normalcy”; the job of restoring the 
ruined industries and kinds of the battle areas; reparations and the shack¬ 
ling of German productivity; enormous war debts and woefully unbalanced 
national budgets; low consumer purchasing power and unemployment; the 
scarcity of food and raw materials; inflation; capital shortages; a wrecked 
transport system; and a Europe that needed desperately to buy but had 
too little to sell. The concentration of gold holdings in the United States 
and the inflation of European currencies seriously disturbed the operation 
of the international gold standard; and they made it increasingly difficult 


* Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A. Lutz, Rebuilding the World Economy 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1947), p. 36, 

^ Buchanan and Lutz, p. 27, 
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for European countries to control their fluctuating exchange rates. The 
United States, little affected by the war, tried to pretend that nothing had 
changed. She tried to revive her trade; she loaned money; she expected 
repayment. It worked for a while and Americans lived high; but “when the 
gong sounded the close of business on the New York Stock Exchange on 
October 29, 1929, it signalized more than the loss of thousands of personal 
fortunes: it signalized the end of a superficial effort to reassemble a global 
economy that had been deeply scarred and damaged.” *'^ 

America's Responsibility. The United States could hardly be blamed 
for the Great Depression, but it -'uld not avoid responsibility for certain 
unwise steps taken to meet the em*?rc^ency. Outstanding among these was 
the passage of the Smoot-Hawley jAct of 1930. This was not only the 
highest tariff ever imposed by the United States, but it was the highest 
tariff in the w()rld at the time, approached only by that of Spain. Further¬ 
more, the United States, unlike Spain, was a powc'rfnl creditoi nation, in 
a unique position to exert an influence for good or ill in international eco¬ 
nomic relations. Its deliberate ignoring of the advice of Woodrow Wilson, 
of the recommendations of the World Economic Conference of 1927 on the 
lowering of tariffs, and of the protevsts of leading American economi.sts, had 
most unhappy consequences. “Such action,'* warned over a thousand Ameri¬ 
can economists in a statemcTit protesting against the proposed tariff bill, 
“would inevitably provoke other countries to pay us back in kind by levy¬ 
ing retaliatory duti(?s against our goods," and “would inevitably inject a 
great deal of bitterness into our international relations.” ® 

Troubles of the 30's. Put into non-technical language, the basic diffi¬ 
culties of the early 1930's were three: productive capacity so far exceeded 
purchasing power that some* goods were sold on credit and some factories 
worked at less than full cajiacity; the free price system could not bring 
prices down to those of countries that had suffered a serious deflation; and 
investment capital sought short-term speculative gains as a consequence of 
the general political instability. Frantically, states fell back on the tradi¬ 
tional nostrums ~ liquidation, lower prices, wage reductions, and credit re¬ 
strictions — but witlj little effect on their sagging economies. Furthermore, 
as people lost faith in the futile and essentially negative programs of their 
governments, they observed the apparent success of authoritarian regimes 
in stabilizing their economies, Russia and Germany appeared to worry 
little about deficit financing and adverse trade balances, and they seemed 
to have little unemployment. In those states, the government took matters 
into its own hands and “bent the price system to its iron will with subsidies, 
quotas, state enterprise and an outburst of deficit financing.” Giving no 
thought to the international economy, (hey followed a course of economic 
nationalism; and other states, desperately seeking to rehabilitate their na¬ 
tional economies, felt driven to do by state controls what they had not been 
able to do by coaxing and pump-priming. The same urgency that impelled 

® Buchanan and Lutz, p. 30. 

®The text of this statement is given in the New York Times, May 5, 1930. 
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,„.-ontopri.. Amen-ca to accept the -tociali™' ot the New Deal drove 

democratic states into economic nationalism. „,.n„f>iTiv it is forci'd 

When a state undertakes to ^Onl * 
willy-nilly into restrictions on foreign trade. * \Vlr>n 

courage industry, it must protect both against foreign coi { 
it tries to promote exports and at the saint' time restiic inij ^ ‘ 

faces countermeasures by other states and is often oictc to iisi main 
the conventional weapons of economic warfare and to inijnoMSt in h ones. 
Furthermoro, it will to some extent take account of ideological diltereiict's, 
for governments, unlike private traders, have both economic and political 
objectives and they cannot wliolly separate the two. Tratle thcieujxin tak< s 
on a political complexion which further compromises the international 
economy. Finally, since trade is no longer generally frt'C it comes in¬ 
creasingly to rest upon explicit agreement; it presumes an iinderslaiiding 
which is most easily made by two parties, thus fostering bilateralism, as 
against the multilateralism that is fundamental to a sound world economy. 
New State Controls. Increasing economic difficulties during the (Jrc'at 


Depression led one nation after another to impose restrictions upon imports 
and exports by such devices as quotas, licensejs, clearing agreements and 
higher tariffs. Even Britain, the traditional home of free trade, yielded in 
1932 to the demands of the Dominions for imperial preferences. In gc'neral 
this .system was based on lower tariff’s within the Empire-Coinmonwc'alth, 
and higher tariffs on products from other coiiiitri(\s. There were many at¬ 
tempts to organize economic “blocs’' in the 1930's and early 1940s, usually 
on regional lines. Nazi Germany built up such a bloc in wSoutheastern 
Europe; instead of being an arrangement among ecjiials, it was d(\signed 
to promote German aiitarchy. Japan tried to use lier economic as well as 
military power to further her aspirations in Manchuria and later in all of 
East Asia. Argentina took the initiative in plans to create a regifinal trad¬ 
ing bloc in a large part of South America; one rc'sult of this effort was the 


River Platte Conference of 1941, “the first meeting of its kind ever held in 
South America,”" at which representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay considered regional economic interests. 

There can be little doubt that the economic plight of Germany accounted 
in large part for the success of the National Socialist Party. Prior to 1930 
the Nazis had relatively little political strength; they were definitely a 
minority protest group. In the elections of 1930, however, held as th(' 
pinch of worldwide depression was beginning to be felt, the Nazis won 107 
seats in the Reichstag, an increase of no less than 95. Less than three years 
later Adolf Hitler was Chancellor of the German “Republic” and within a 
few months the Nazis were in complete control. Even before these porten¬ 
tous events took place, Germany had been forced to resort to emergency 
financial measures. The moratorium on all intergovernmental debts, pro¬ 
posed by the President of the United States, Herbert Hoover, in 1931, came 


’John C. Campbell, “Nationalism and Regionalism in South America,” Foreign 
Affairs, XXI (Oct., 1942), 140. 
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too late to be of lonch financial or even psychological vahie. Tlie economic 
crisis in Germany clecpen(»d, and in the gathering darkness the Nazis stole 
into power. 

The Decline of Trade. One of the many unhappy consequences of the 
mounting restrictions on trade and other adverse economic trends, such as 
the disastrous fall in prices, was a serious decline in international trade. 
According to a League of Nations report, the total value of world trade, 
estimated at 68.6 billion dollars in 1925, had fallen to 24.1 billion dollars by 
loss.*" Later in I lie decade tlu' value rose appreciably, but much of this was 
due to lh(? rearmament effort of the major powers and to the rise in prices 
which resulted from increased military budgets. World War II, of course, 
completely altered the pattern of i. tPi national trade, thus carrying into the 
postwar period the struggle between economic nationalism and the ideal 
of a relativelv free world trade. 

j 

Preview. Later, in Chapter 20, we shall discuss the international econ¬ 
omy of the postwar years. We shall see there that the legacy of the prewar 
years was not altogt^lher nationalistic — that the United Stat(\s had already 
offered leadership to the cause of freeing the channels of international 
trade. But before we review the more recent developments, we must ob¬ 
serve the use of economic instruments of national power in the dramatic 
chapter of W'estern history which is sometimes called “the March of Im- 
j>erialism.” For the most part, this was not distinct from the evolution of 
the international ('conomy that we have discussed, but a part of it. It re¬ 
vealed the use that could be made of manv kinds of instruments of national 

✓ 

power, among which economics was only one. Students of international 
relations disagree as to whether imperialism was — or is — primarily the 
pursuit of political objectives by economic means or the pursuit of eco¬ 
nomic objectives by political means. The disagreement suggests that the 
motivations have been compli'x and that states have used whatever means 
were at hand. 


IMPERIALISM 

“Imperialism” has various meanings in common usage. Tlieso include 
control over a vast territory and military conquest. The word is often used 
as a term of opprobrium, frequently with good rt'ason. In what is perhaps 
the best usage — the? one that we shall use here — it ptTtains to a relation¬ 
ship in which one area and its people are jiolitically subordinate to another 
area and its government. It is thus a form of relationship and not an ethical 
judgment; the essence of imperialism is always subordination, never moral¬ 
ity. Furthermore, it may exist in such an informal fashion that well- 
informed persons may disagree as to whether, in a given case, it is present. 

Because the fruits of imperialism — the subordinate areas variously called 
possessions, colonics, protectorates, semi-protectorates, and dependent 

^ World Economy Survey, 1933’-34 (Geneva, 1934), p. 187. 
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states-have long been regarded as valuable to the eontrolling state they 
have been eagerly sought. To .some extent they are the badge of status m 
intemationarsociety. Conseciiiently, imperialistic rivalries base been a 
fertile source of interstate conflict, they ha\e figured iinportant) in t u 
international economy, they Iiavo often been an expression of belligerent 
nationalism, and they have been a major or a contributing cause o man\ 
of the great wars of the past three centuries. It is tlicrefore necessar\ for 
us to examine the motives and technicjues of imperialism and to attempt 
an evaluation of its over-all results. 

Motives of Imperialism. It may be true that imperialism is always mo¬ 
tivated by a desire to enhance* security^ for it can be argued that a state s 
well-being is served by coconuts and prestige as well as by oil deposits and 
naval bases. Some of its devices serve in an economic way, others in a 
military or psycliological way, and many in a diversity of ways. They may 
be purely defensive in purpose but imperialistic none the less. Its victims 
may be backward peoples and areas, as they have* often been, but they 
may very well be populous and civilized communitic's, as in Nazi Germany’s 
annexation of Austria and in the more recent “fall” of Czechoslovakia. 
The ensuing regime of the imperialist power may be characterized by com¬ 
plete ruthlessiujss or by vigilant huinanitarianisTn. In short, the motives and 
techniques of imperialism reveal an almost infinite variety, and more often 
than not they are complex. 

The leading motives of modern imperialism have b(*en as follows: 

1. Economic Gain. This includes conqu(3st for the sake of loot; the cjuest 
for competition-free markets and sources of raw materials; the search for 
virgin fields of investment for the capitalists of capital-glutted countries; and 
the urge to secure certain strategic raw materials in the present industrial 
era. At times imperialism provided goods that could not be obtained other¬ 
wise; at other times it merely made it possible to get them at a lower price 
or less subject to the interruptions of war. Traders as well as investors 
profited from the diplomatic support that traveled with the flag. While the 
nineteenth-century imperialist’s declaration that “trade follows the flag” is 
not verified by statistics, nevertheless he believed it, and in any event he 
found in imperialism a short-cut around foreign exchange difficulties. Some 
British Whigs of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and some 
American statesmen of the nineteenth century insisted that “colonies do not 
pay,” but until recently states have generally assumed otherwise. 

2. National Prestige. This is to the people of a state what ego is to the 
individual. It is their belief in themselves, their belief in their future. 
Many defenders of imperialism have believed that a state must achieve its 
“manifest destiny” or its “place in the sun.” Generations of Englishmen 
gloried in the boast that “the sun never sets on the British Empire.” Not 
Texans alone, but many men are intoxicated by dimensions. Benito Musso¬ 
lini loved to move his hand over the map of those expanses of African 
desert and hill land that he had brought under the Italian flag. His chest 
expanded with his dominions. Indiscriminate Americans applauded the 
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accjiiisition of territory that at the turn of the century made their country 
a world power, quite apart from any information or conviction on its in¬ 
trinsic worth. More recently, we have come to the sober realization that 
land for flag-flying may mc^an responsibility and c*xpense rather than 
grandeur, but an analysis of imperialism shows that the desire for land and 
still more land has often b(*(‘ii a product of aggressive nationalism. 

3. The While Mans Burden, Some members of an advanced society feel 
that their state has a moral ol)ligation to carry the blessings of tlieir own 
religion and civilization to backward peoples. For thi'in, the white man 
has the duty of uplifting his less fortunate brothers, usually in the yellow 
iiiairs Asia or in the black man’s A.'rica. Many of these people are wholly 
sincere, as is proved by the conn' v's missionaries who have braved the 
perils of jungles, spc'ars, and stew-pots. Few will question the sincerity 
of Itudyard Kipling, tlu* ]K)et of British impcTialisin, or perhaps of President 
William McKinley, who announced that in answer to his prayer for guid¬ 
ance God told him “to take thc'in all [the Philippine Islands], and to edu¬ 
cate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and CMiristianize thcmi, and by 
God’s grace do the very bc‘st we could by them, as our fellowmcn for 
whom Christ also died. " McKinliw may have bc'cai the champion of Big 
Business, but he was also a deeply rc»ligious man. The concpiest of Latin 
America is a classic example of imperialism in bc'half of a religious mission, 
for the Catholic sovereigns of Spain and Portiigal were at least as religious 
as thc'v were mercenary, and thousands of humble priests went willingly to 
do Cods work in the wildcTiiess. It is true, of course, that many a con¬ 
secrated soul has served iinwittingly the cause of militarism or economic 
exploitaticnj, but it is also true' that millions of pc'ople have been sincc^rely 
committed to the idealism of the White Man's Burden, particularly during 
the greatcist age of imperialism, from 1870 to 1914. 

4. National Defense. Iinpciialisin may serve national defense in a num¬ 
ber of ways: by providing areas for the defense of the state or its lines of 
communication, by providing much-nc'c\led markers and sources of essen¬ 
tial raw materials, and by providing populations from which troops and 
laborers may be drawn. States liave often sought to protect themselves 
by gaining control of outlying or liorder areas, either by the complete sub¬ 
ordination of the areas or by winning influence over nominally independent 
.states, called bufler states. Moves of this sort arc de.signcd to fix broad belts 
of in.sulation around states by keeping en<'mit\s far from their borders, and 
sometimes by the installation of defenses within tlie protective belt itself. 
Thus, through most of the nineteenth century England relied upon the 
buffer states of Afghanistan, Pesrsia, and Tibet for the defense of India 
against Russia. 

The acquisition and retention of sources of raw materials bring ec‘o- 
nomic motivation and military motivation ver\' much together. One has 
only to note tlie importance that some states attach to their colonial sources 
of oil, rubber, tin, and other raw materials to be convinced that certain 
products play an important role in imperialism. Colonies may also be valu- 
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able as reservoirs of manpower. During World War 1, France drew nearly 
500,000 troops and more than 200,000 laborers from her colonies, whilt' 
England drew nearly 400,000 troops from lndia.“ Bc'caiise of the entin'ly 
different character of World War IJ, colonial troops were used mostly to 
defend their homelands, when used at all. Neverthek'ss, casualties among 
British colonials exceeded 200,000. 

5. Surplus Population. Statesmen have at times supported imp(Tialisin 
because they saw in colonies an outlet for a population growing with em¬ 
barrassing rapidity. Economic interests may profit, too, for emigrating na¬ 
tionals promise to be good customers. Actually, however, ovcrpopiilat(‘d 
states have found little relief in emigration to thc'ir c olonies. (Tcrmans and 
Italians have preferred the Unitecl States and Argentina to thc'ir own 
colonies, and migrating Japanese, excluded from the United States by law, 
have scattered widely. The French have never had a ])robIcm of surplus 
population. Englishmen have gone to the Dominions in great jjumbc'r; 
but they have shown less interest in moving to colonial possevssions. Of 
nearly 20,000,000 Europeans who emigrated betwi‘c*n LSSO and 1910, nearly 
17,000,000 wemt to the free nations of (he Western lle]nis])liere."’ Between 
1925 and 1933, while Japan was trying to justify her designs on China with 
the population-pressure argument, less than four per cent of her popula¬ 
tion increase of that period migrated to hcT own coIoni(?s.^^ During the last 
decade of her colonial empire, 1904-1913, Germany sent onh^ one out of 
24,000 of her annual population increment to her colonies — in absolute 
numbers, about thirty persons a year.^“ Except for England, all imperialist 
states have failed completely to win as much enthusiasm for homes as for 
flags in those far-away placets with strange-sounding names. 

Techniques of Imperialism. Imperialistic control may be established in 
many ways. It may be asserted through complete military conquest; or it 
may take the form of negotiations between represcintatives of two sup¬ 
posedly equal but actually unequal “states,"’ wherein “empire buildiTs” 
through the use of “gold, gimcracks, or gunpowder” induce native leaders 
to make their marks or otherwise signify their assemt to a treaty of which 
they may not have the remotest kind of understanding. In such a deal, as 
every schoolboy knows, Manhattan was “purchased” from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars worth of trinkets, and in other deals of the same kind 
Americans got much of the present-day United States, and Europeans got 
claims to most of Africa. In addition to these techniques of military con¬ 
quest and complete fraud, imperialists have devised others: the mere threat 
of force, demoralization through economic penetration, and the under¬ 
mining of the established regime by friends of an outside state, as in 
Hawaii. Colonies may also pass as the spoils of war in which the colony 

® Raymond Leslie Buell, International Relations (Holt, 1925), p. 297. 

Arthur Steiner, Principles and Problems of International Relations (Harper, 
1940), pp. 145-146. 

Steiner, p. 146. 

German Statistical Year Book, 1915, cited in L. S. Ameiy, The German Colonial 
Claim (London. 1939), p. 79. 
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siifFercd no dirfjct conquest, as was the case when Guam was acquired by 
the UuiU‘d States. Thty rnav pass bv" purchase, as in the famous Louisiana 
Purchase. Plebiscites, used on (juite a number of occasions to dcleiiniue 
to what state a particular an'a should be joined, have been used in a few 
instances to permit a small population to choose its allegiance as a colony 
or possession, as with th(' Ionian Islands, St. liartlioloniew, and tJie Danish 
West Indies. Recent history oilers a political oddity in the form of “inde¬ 
pendent” stal('s agreeing by plebiscite to subordinate themselves to anolhcT 
state, the Soviet Union. The explanation, of course, is that the plebiscites 
were Iraudulent in ( very way. 

The Old Imperialism. AMiat uiigiif be callt'd modern imperialism may i)e 
divided into the old imperialism, St .a :imes called colonialism, for which 
we might s('t the somewhat arbitrarx dat(\s of 1492 to 1763, and the n(*w 
imperialism, extending from about 1870 to the present. Ih'twfvm these two 
jXM'iods lher(‘ was a full c(‘ntur\ o( comparative (|uic't in the rivalry of 
stat(\s in the building of colonial empires. 

4'he impetus of llu' old imperiali.sm was the emerging nationalism, its 
jdiilosophy was mercantilism, and its tools were the innovations of civili/ed 
society that ga\ e ICuropc'ans complete assurance of victory over the primi¬ 
tive folk of America, Afriui, and A.sia. CunpowdcT was the most pc'rsua.sive 
among the tools, but printing and l>anking also conferred immense ad¬ 
vantages, as did advances in the building of ships, roads, and fortiKcations, 
and in the science of navigation. The prineijial gainer was Rritain, but 
Spain, Porlugal, and the Netherlands also won givat colonial empires. The 
New World was tlu* foix'inost ar(*a of imjierialist activity, but .\frica and 
Asia figured too. 

The Imperialist Recession. The iinpi'rialist rec(\ssion, which began in 
1763 and lasted for a little bettei than a century, brought some expansion 
to counterbalance imiiienst* los.s(\s. France coiupuax'd Algeria, Faigland 
took possession of tlu' southern tip of Africa, N('w Zealand, and Australia. 
Tlie r(*ver.ses included the colonies lost to England by tlie AmtTican Revolu¬ 
tion and tlic vast areas lost to Spain and Portugal in the Latin American 
Wars of Indej)(?ndence. 

The relapse of impcTialism calls for an explanation. Of first iinportanee, 
the Industrial Revolution turned the attention of the more progressive 
states and their speculators to the pro.spcct of juicy jirofits from the sale 
to home coiisuiiKTs of the products of tJie newly invented inacliinery. Also, 
much of the time Spain and England were using th(?ir energies to resist the 
efforts of their colonial subjects to achieve iudependence, leaving little 
strength for aggressive action. Moreover, Spain was a decadent empire, 
having used her fabulous treasure chest of colonial gold and silver in 
foreign wars and in maintaining an extravagant court rather than in build¬ 
ing a solid economy, and England had already had her fingers burned in 
the American War of Independence. France, bankrupt, soon experienced 
the savage ordeal of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 
Napoleon’s ambitions for overseas dominions were ended by his defeat at 
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Trafalgar. By 1820 France had recovered enough to dream again of an ex¬ 
panding empire. Germany and Italy had not yet entered the ranks ol 
national states. 

The New Imperialism. Tlie impetus of the new imperialism, beginning 
about 1870, has been well summarized by Professor Parker T. Moon: 

. . . an anti-imperialist, fr<‘e-tradc Emope was converted to iinperialisni, 
rather suddenly in the seventies and eighties, when England began to feed 
the competition of other industrial rivals, when maiinlacturing nations 
began to raise protective tariff walls around their own markets and to com¬ 
pete bitterly for foreign markets, when steamships and railways pr()\id('d 
facilities for world commerce and conquest, wlien gret‘dy iactorit's and 
hungry factory towns culled out for raw materials and foodstufis, wlu'ii 
surplus capital, rapidly ac‘cumulating, sought in\(\stnu‘nts in backward 
countries, when the doctrine of economic nationalism triumphed ox'cr the 
old individiiiihstic lihcruhsm.^'' 

1. Great Britain. The Industrial Bevolution that a century (*arli(*r had 
begun to turn would-bc English c*oloiiists into factorv workers had by 1870 
stocked warehouses with a surplus of manufac'tiired goods. Sale abroad 
was pos.sible, but it was not easy in competing industrial state's, par¬ 
ticularly in those with high tariff walls, like the United States and Germany. 
It was easier in English colonies, where England could manipulate tin* 
tariff, control the currency, and, if she wished, post “No Hunting ’ signs for 
outsiders. There, too, she might acquire a protected source of supply of 
some of the commodities that she already regarded or was corning to regard 
as necessary: cotton, rubber, cocoa, coffee, tea, sugar, iron, hemp, oil, jdios- 
phates, and nitrates. Furthermore, her transportation, communication, and 
banking facilities were ready, and industrialization had produced an abun¬ 
dance of surplus capital, eager for dividends and unafraid of a sea vovage. 
The English spirit was ready, too, or in any event was soon readied. Greed, 
patriotism, nationalism, jingoi.sm, militarism, navalism, Christianity, huinani- 
tarianism, adventure, and the simple desire to eat every day — all of these 
whipped Englishmen into a state of mind in which they were willing to ac¬ 
cept the imperialist program announced by Disraeli in 1872. Even Glad¬ 
stone s Liberal Party was won over in the course of the next dozen years. 
In the hands of friendly theorists, imperialism became a holy mission — in 
fact, a patriotic and profitable holy mission. The British accretions of th(' 
new imperialism amounted, in Africa alone, to more than two and a half 
million square miles, with a population of nearly fifty millions. The gains 
elsewhere, principally in Southeastern Asia, were small. In 1914, the British 
Empire, despite its losses, was still the world’s largest and richest. 

2. France. Either the idea was contagious, or the forces prompting im¬ 
perialism were common to the great powers and some lesser ones. France 
acclaimed the imperialistic program of Jules Ferry in the early eighties, 

Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (Macmillan, 1926), pp. 56-57. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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and within forty years had planted the tricolor on nearly I 

square miles of soil and sand. Her pri 7 .es, too, were larg(' y m iica, i i 
lesser ones in Southeast Asia, especially Indo-China. These geograp iica y 
impressive conquests, plus some trivial, scattered acreage, ack cl 
viving crumbs of her former empire, gave her the world s second largest 
empire on the eve of World War I. 

3. Germamj. Bismarck, father of the German Empire, reluctantly turned 
from continental politics to imperialism. Within six years (1884-1890) he 
acquired Togolaiid, Kamermi (the Cameroons), German SouthAV(\st 
Africa, and German East Africa, with a total of nearly a million square 
miles, plus a portion of New Guinea, the leasehold of Kiaochow and ex¬ 
tensive economic rights in the Shantung Peninsula in ('hina, and scattert'd 
groups of islands in the PaciBc\ Germany had been late in entering tlie 
struggle for colonies, and all the swashbuckling and conniving of Kaiser 
William 11 could not produce a first-rate colonial empire. 

4. J/a/t/. The Kingdom of Italy, like Ciermany a new arrival among na¬ 
tional states, shared the appetite of Ikt neighbors. Although she lacked 
the strength to bag very much, she was able to carve out three colonies in 
Africa: Eritrea on the Red Sea, Italian Somaliland on the eastern tip of 
Africa, and Libya in North Africa. Libya was a unification of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, taken from Turkey in the Italo-Turkish War of 1911-1912. It 
is a large, barren tract of about six lumdred thousand square miles. Italy 
tried to absorb Ethiopia and thus unify her East African colonies, but she 
suffered a crushing military defeat at the hands of the natives at Adowa in 
1896. Later, just liefore World War II, she tried again, succeeded, organ¬ 
ized Italian East Africa, and then soon lost c'verything. 

5. Belgium. The little country of Belgium was put on the road to im¬ 
perialism through a venture of Leopold II, who early in the days of the new 
imperialism staked out for himself the Congo Free State, an empire-size 
tract in the heart of Africa. Acquired as a personal possession by the King 
in the 1880\s, it became a Belgian colony in 1908 when the Belgian govern¬ 
ment, responding to outside criticism of Leopolds abuse of the Congo 
natives, forced the King to relinqui.sh his proprietorship. It has an area 
of nearly one million square miles and a population of more than eleven 
millions. 

6. Japan. While Japan was rapidly becoming industrialized, she was 
also learning to play Western games. Of the Western culture imported 
on the breakdown of her isolation in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, she rejected democracy but accepted industrial capitalism, milita¬ 
rism, and imperialism. Supported by an astonishing industrial development, 
she began her career of militarism and imperialism in 1894 with a war on 
China. With victory hers, she annexed Formosa and the Ryukyu Islands 
and forwarded the eventual absorption of Korea, completed in 1910. With 
success in a second imperialist conflict, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
1905, she annexed southern Sakhalin, acquired a leasehold on Port Arthur 
on Liaotung Peninsula, and eliminated Russian influence from Korea and 
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southern Manchuria. Such was her position when she entered World War I 
as an ally of Groat Britain. She took no part in the division of Africa, and, 
indeed, confined herself to a regional imperialism. During World War I 
she took advantage of the preoccupation of the Western powers with the 
conflict in Europe to move into the Shantung Peninsula and to demand far- 
reaching concessions from Cliina, especially in tlie Twenty-One Demands 
of 1915. Later, we shall examine her impc'rialistic ventures between the 
two world wars. 

7. Ihissia. I’hc imperialism of Russia differed from the colonial im¬ 
perialism that had in turn slici^d up North and South America, Africa, and 
much of Asia. As Professor Frederi..!; L. Schuman says, “it represented the 
spreading out over contiguous terri or of a land-hungry agrarian popula¬ 
tion, rather than an imperialism of commence, sea power, and investments 
over the oc(^an highwavs.”^* Like the expansionism of the United States in 
continental America, that of Russia was unquestionably predator), but pre¬ 
sumably aimed at the absorption of new areas into the state itself and iu)t 
at a permanent colonialism. She manifested some interest in the African 
scramble, particularly in Ethiopia, but she gained nothing there, nor, in¬ 
deed, did she ever possess any non-contiguous territory, except coastal 
islands, after the sale of Alaska in 1867. Her continental gains between 
1850 and 1914 amounted to more than a million square miles, ])lus an ad¬ 
ditional two millions in spheres of influence in Persia, Manchuria, and 
Mongolia. 

8. Other States, Austria-Hungary, too, felt the urge to imperialism, but 
like Russia she found an outlet through expansion into contiguous territory 
rather than in overseas conquest. The lesser powers of Europe — Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and Denmark — lacking capital and power to 
compete with major powers, kept the colonies they had acquired earlier, 
but only Spain and Portugal made efforts — feeble ones — to t'xpand their 
holdings, with some modest successes in Africa. Thus five lesser powers — 
these four plus Belgium — possessed colonies on the outbreak of World 
War I, but of these only one was of great economic value — the rich Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, which antedated the new imperialism. Norway later 
established title to the Spilzbergen Archipelago. 

9. Special Rights and Spheres of Influence, While European states were 
thus engaged in dividing the backward areas of the earth in an obvious 
form of imperialism, some of them were also advancing their interests in 
less backward regions through somewhat more subtle methods. Seeking 
special rights in states .still nominally independent, several of them ac¬ 
quired “leaseholds” in China; Great Britain and France divided Siam into 
“spheres of influence”; and Britain and Russia did the same with Persia. 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan established spheres in China, 
as did Britain, France, Germany, and Italy in Turkey. In some cases, 
spheres of influence preceded annexation, as was often the case in Africa; 
in other cases, as in Turkey, they were later completely extinguished. The 

Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics (McGraw-Hill, 1948), p. 528. 
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advantage sought was economic or military, and the ^ n itinn 

variously tariff regulation, financial supervision, or military ‘ 

The United States has carefully avoided tliis subtle kind of imperialism in 
non-American areas, and, in fact, in 1899-1900 she sponsored tic |xn 
Door in China to protect her interests against monopoly-minded powers. 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 

The story of American imperialism may be divided into three parts: con¬ 
tinental expansion, ov(Tsc‘as c'xpansioii, and iiiterviMition. The first of these 
may be disposed of rather (quickly if we disregard the rights of the Indians 
and think of legal titles as belonging to those European states which staked 
out generally-recognized claims. The fact that most ol the continental 
domain was acquired by the voluntary act of the state with legal title to it 
does not mean that impcrialisin was not present. Neither was it excluded 
by the additional fact that apparentlv in evi'rv case tlie establishment of 
American authority came with the approval of the peoph* living therein. 
Most of the territor)' was acquired by purchase or by other voluntary pro¬ 
cedures, but some of it was gained by conquest, notably the Mexican 
Cession in 1848. RemcmbcTing that the lest of imperialism is not the mode 
by which territory is obtained but the relationship that exists between the 
territory and the state which takes possession, we can only coiicliule that 
the subordinate status of areas prior to their admission to the Union fulfills 
the technical requirements of imperialism. Happily, the precedent had 
been established that possession and settlement should be followed by full 
political equality as soon as feasible. Consequently, American continental 
imperialism was short-lived; and it now seldom occurs to anybody to think 
of it as imperialism.*’^ 

Overseas Expansion. The many non-contigiious areas which have come 
under the American flag have been acquired through a variety of processes. 
Alaska and tlie Virgin Islands were purchased; the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Canal Zone were acquired by the volvmtary acts of de facto govern¬ 
ments, although there was chicanery in both deals; Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippines went to the United States as fruits of victory in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, even though the transfer of the Philippines had the 
external form of a .sale. Nobody knows just why Alaska was bought, hut 
few people seem to regret it. With the others, the motivations were com¬ 
pounded of national defense, trade economics, nationalism, and humani- 

Professor Dexter Perkins denies that imperialism was present in American conti¬ 
nental expansion, saying that “it is important to draw a clear distinction between ex¬ 
pansion and imperialism.” He would rule out imperiali.sm from the beginning, due 
to the expectation of incorporation, whereas the definition above terminates imperialism 
with the fact of incorporation. The difference is iinimprirtant in this instance, but it 
would be sub.stai]tia] in the event of long-delayed incorporation. The American Approach 
to Foreign Policy (Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 30-31. Chapter V of this 
book is a brief and sensible answer to the question, “Is there an American imperialism?** 
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tarianism. The Canal Zone, of course, was leased for the building of a 
canal, regarded as necessary to American defense and American commerce. 
Many other bits of laud, mostly iiniiihabited islands in the Pacific, have 
been picked up from time to time. Except for the new Philippine Kepub- 
lie, all of these areas are politically subordinate' to the United States, al¬ 
though some of them now have a large measnn? f)f self-government. The 
Philippines have been independent since 1946 and Puerto Rico now enjoys 
a v(*rv special status as a commonwi'alth associated with the United States. 

While imperialism is still present, a number of extenuating considerations 
should be noted. For one thing, ina' y of these areas are so small that they 
can never aerhieve independence and keep it. For another, except for the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Canal Zcik American imperialism has simply 
bec'ii substituted for another imjHTialisin — they were not reduced from 
independence to dependenev'. Furthermore, althougli not always con¬ 
spicuously successful in all rc'spects, American imperialism has been com¬ 
paratively enlightened and beneficent. Finally, “AiiK'rican rule over other 
peoples has always been rule with an uneasy conscience,’ an observation 
which really means that the Americiin people have been imperialistic less 
by choice than by real or imagined imperatives. On the positive side, it 
can hardly be questioned that American control has brought material and 
cultural advantages to the peoples of these areas beyond what would have 
been likely under the earlic'r regimes. Some of the American possessions, 
notably Alaska, Hawaii, and Piu'rto Rico, will probably attain statehood 
evcntuallv; others never will. All of them are now bound securelv to the 
United States through their importanc*e to national defense. None of them 
appears to prefer independence or another affiliation. 

Intervention and the Monroe Doctrine. American intervention in the 
Western Hemi.sphere may be thought of as defense imperialism. To under¬ 
stand it, we must first examine the Monroe Doctrine. This was first asserted 
in President James Monroes address to Congress, in December, 1823, 
which declared, among other things, that the United States would oppose 
the transfer of any land on the American continent from one European 
state to another, the acxpu'sition or further expansion of American holdings 
by a European state, or the interference by European states in the political 
affairs of the independent states of the New World. Monroe was prompted 
to take this position by the threatening actions of the Holy Alliance and by 
the evident coincidence of British and American interests. The declaration 
was merely an announcement of executive policy while Monroe was Presi¬ 
dent. It did not bind Congress to declare war or appropriate money; it 
did not bind future Presidents; in fact, it did not even bind Monroe himself. 
Nevertheless, and despite the infrequency of its use for many years, the 
Doctrine took increasing hold of the American mind until late in the 
century it had become a basic principle of the nation s foreign policy. The 
newly born states of Latin America welcomed Monroe’s pronouncement. 
Only much later, when danger of Spanish re-conquest had passed and they 
Perkins, p. 32. 
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themselves had grown in strength am mitK i»‘ j^octnno. in rocc'iif 
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policy of Pan-American solidarity^ • j #;,„/> nfo,,- 

The Monroe Doctrine hin<Ji;inshed for a considerab t ptno • 

its formulation; them after being fitfully invoked on a iniin ki o < 
it acquired a new virility near the close ol the nineteenth 
notable occasion, that of the Frcnch-British intervinition in th( a a i( n 
in the 1830s and 40's. the United States even gave express assent to forei<j;n 
occupation of Argentine soil.'^ Later, in a scrit\s of familiar instances. 
European powers llin'atcaied the occupation ol WestiTii lleniispli<*re tc'rri- 
torv: French and English gestures against iiideptnident Texas; tlie iMcncIi 
empire in Mexico, 186J-1867; the Spanish War on Peru, 1884-1868; the 
Spanish re-concjn(\sl of Santo Domingo; the so-called Veneziu'la incidenls ol 
1895-1896 and 1902; and the suspected lease of Magdalena Bay, in Mexico, 
to Japan in 1912. Some of tht'se ventures fell of tlu'ir own weight; others 
were thwarted by American protests. Altliough tlireatem^d in a few in¬ 
stances, force was never used. While disliking tlic unilateral charactc'r of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Latin American stales have' never (piarrelled with 
its objective of preventing foreign intervention in the Western Hemisphere. 

But, while shielding the Latin Americans from European states, the 
Monroe Doctrine did not shield theun from the United States hcaself. In¬ 


deed, expanded and forinali/t'd by the Boose\elt (Jorollary in 1905, the 
Doctrine became the juridical basis of American interventions. 

The Caribbean Policy. .American imj)eriali.sm of the earh' twentieth cen¬ 
tury in th(^ general Caribbean area soon came to be spoken of as resting on 
what some writers call the Caribbean Policy, and othias the l^anama Policy. 
This was simply the resolution of the United States to defend the Isthmus 
and its approaches, even, if need be, by violating the sovereignty of (^larib- 
bean republics, llie first step was the establishment of a protectorate over 
Cuba in 1901, while the? United States was still in military occupation of 
the island as a result of the Spanish-American War. Here the niotivalii^u 
to imperialism was complex: Isthmian defense; determination to end a 
long-continued nuisance; economics; and humanitarianism. The next st('p 
in defense imperialism, the imposition of a protectorate on the new Re¬ 
public of Panama in 1903, was a means to the single end of canal liuilding 
and defense. 

Here, in the Canal Zone, we have the diplomacy of American imperialism 
in its most ruthless form. When the prizes of the Spanish-American War 
made the United States a world power, an intcroceanic canal became a 
necessity. When Colombia delayed tlie ratification of a lease on an Isth¬ 
mian strip in her province of Panama — as she had a perfect right to do — 
President Theodore Roosevelt stormed in, used the Navy to support a revolt 
hatched in the United States — although not by government officials — 
precipitately recognized the independence of Panama, and, in general, did 
Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (Holt, 1936), p. 388. 
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enough to warrant his later declaration that “I took Panama.” Hoping to 
save a little time and a little cash, and perhaps for political or p.sychologieal 
reasons, he had incurred the distrust of ever)' Latin American and the dis¬ 
gust of many of his own people. Hoosevelt’s action, taken in the interest of 
national defense, introduced imperialism hy e<)iif(iiest. Since then the. 
C^anal Zone has bec'n administered as a military resiTvation, as, of course, 
it is, with the Canal itself open to th(‘ shi])s of all states in times of peace. 

National defense was also the motivation to the inter\ention in the Do¬ 
minican Itepublie (190.5), Nicaragua (1913), and Haiti (1915), although 
in the.se eases Canal defense was conceived not onlv in t<‘rin.s of naval and 
military installations but also in u rms of preventing the occupation of 
Caribbean areas by anotln“r gi(!a< power. This possibility became real 
wh(*n the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration, in ruling on the claims 
of blockading jiowers to preferential treatment in the. payment of debts — 
an outgrowth of the Venezuela blockade of 1902 —put a premium on the 
use of force in the collection of international debts. 

Appraisal. Despite some unneee.s.sarv killings and isolated atrocities. 
American defen.se imperiali.sjn has been comparatively mild. It has been 
professedly lemporar)-, rarely exploitative, and, iji fact, it was almost every¬ 
where termiiiat(>d by Fianklin D. Hoosevelt. (Joing evtai further, at the 
BiK.mos Aires Confenaic'e of American States in 1936, Hoosevelt reuo\»uced 
the “right” of intervention. Tliat jiledge has been kept. “The policy of the 
American goveniment in the last twenty years has been an example almost 
without precedent in abstention from policies of force in relations with 
weak(!r states.”"* Even before 1936, the famous Clark Memorandum of 
1928 — a commentary on the Monroe Doctrine jrrepared by Under Sec¬ 
retary of State J. Reuben Clark — had declared that intervention could not 
be justified by the Doctrine, but that it might well be necessitated by con¬ 
siderations of national seeurih'. Sinc-e th(>n, the defense of the Caribbean 
area has taken another tack; and, although what we have here called de¬ 
fense imperialism has ended, we may be sure that the United States will 
continue to regard Canal defense as a cardinal principle of American 
diplomacy, to be sustained by whatever means may be necessary. 

Finally, we should note the charges of iinpcTialism that Communists hurl 
at the United States in .such great proficsion. They ac-cuse her of imperial¬ 
ism in Japan because of the security arrangements which the Americans and 
the Japanese have established, and they accuse Ikt of irnperiali.sm virtually 
everywhere bceau.se of Marshall Plan aid and Point Four assistance. 
Neither charge deserves much serious attention on its own merits; un¬ 
fortunately, however, both can .still be used effectively as propaganda, as 
apparently they are in Asia. 


Ffeckiiis, p. 38. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF IMPERIALISM 

The student of imperiidism inu-st do inon- than coJitemplato motives ami 
techniques and measure loot. His natural luiinanitariaiii.sin uill quicKU 
lead him to ask about its.effects on native peoples; his biisiiutss sen.se ill 
lead him to ask if imperialism reaJIv pav.s in dollars and cents, or. mote 
often, in pownls, francs, and ffuilders: and. ^ve hope, his interi'st in intei- 
national relations will lead him to ask how imperialism is related to the 
larger field of world politics. 

Effects on Native Peoples. A few fuels will .sinrgesl the .stag>j;eriiig pos¬ 
sibilities for the abu.se of the natis'e inhabitants of the backward areas sub¬ 
jected to imperialistic control. As late as the inid-1920's, hall the world’s 
land area and one-third of the human ract' wme in a colonial status. " 
European states possessed colonies wth tsm-e their own tola! population 
and twenty times their own area. To put it another wa\', llu- area of the 
colonial empires of the world in the 192()’.s w'as roiiffhlv eijrht times the si/<> 
of the United States, and their po[wlatioii more tliaii five times that of tlie 
United States. 

As profit from colonies usually depended upon thr; use of native labor, 
and as backward peoples were strangers to capitalistic propaganda on the 
dignity of labor, imperialist powers were hard driven to fincl ways of forc¬ 
ing natives to till the soil, dig for gold, gatluir rubbc'r, hunt for ivory, or 
collect coconuts. The powers were etjual to the occasion, howevcT. and by 
slavery, forced labor, heavy taxation, and the confiscation of land, thev 
succeeded in getting the work done. Sometimes the natives were forced to 
give a share of their crops or their time to the government; sometimes 
troops directed forced labor; sometimes a hut tax or poll tax was imposed, 
payable only in labor or in certain products; .sometimes native chieftains 
were rewarded according to their success in mobilizing their tribesmen for 
labor; and sometimes laborers were imported from .strange and distant 
lands. Punishment was equally varied; lashing, mutilation, death, separa¬ 
tion from wife and family, confiscation of land, and exclu.sion from huntin'^ 
grounds. 

Imperialist powers have also debauched their colonials in order to obtain 
revenue. At one time about half the revenue from French West Africa 
came from taxes on hard liquor. The British jjrofitcd from the encourage¬ 
ment of gambling and opium smoking in the Far East. There have been 
no serious charges of debauchery or brutality in American colonies and 
protectorates, although on one or two occasions United States occupation 
forces have engaged in blood-letting on a scale to .shock the American pub¬ 
lic. Everywhere there was sharp discrimination against the natives and in 
favor of white men. Lest we be too quick to conclude that depravit)- is 
peculiar to white men, however, we .should remember that African chief¬ 
tains were often equally ruthless with the native.s, that black men 
Moon, p. 513. 
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collectors of other black men to be sold into slavery, and that the yellow 
men of Japan and more recently of China have proved amazingly resource¬ 
ful in the techniques of human torture and abuse. Morality is certainly not 
a matter of rac(‘, and the brutalities of imperialism suggest the dishearten¬ 
ing conclusion that it may have little to do with “culture” or with what 
passes for Christianity. 

A distinct improvement in the treatment of colonial populations began 
about 1910. Often prompted by criticism in the British press, various gov¬ 
ernments undertook to r(‘form the practices of handling native labor. Later, 
as we shall see when discussing the League of Nations and the United Na¬ 
tions, steady im])i-ov(Mnents came with the acceptance of the principle of 
trusteeship. 

Even b(‘fore World War I, colonial regimes made some contributions to 
the w(*lfare of their dependent populations. Most of them undertook to set 
up public schools and encourage missionaries, and some of them sought to 
use natives in local government. Nevertheless, except for the United States, 
th(' expenditures on education in colonial areas were pitiably small. About 
80 per cent of the educational work has been done by missionaries,'® Ameri¬ 
can co]oni(\s again excepted. For one thing, imperialist powers learned that 
education did not maki^ for docility; rather, the reverse was tnie. The 
Philippines remain the most notable instance in which a major colony has 
been carefully l(‘d along the road to complete independence by an im¬ 
perialist power. The evolution of certain English colonies into “Dominions” 
is somewhat comparable, although here the grant of independence has not 
been wholly voluntary. 

The Profits of Imperialism. The answer to the question as to whether 
imperialism and colonies have “paid” is complex. In the first place, what 
is the imperialist power trying to buy? Certainly the United States has 
nevtT sought to buy an income; instead, it has bought Canal defense, con¬ 
tinental seciirily, and the opportunity to do a bit of chest-thumping. Other 
colonial powers have also bought intangibles, often defense in the form of 
strategic areas, sometimes merely land to appease an aggressive national¬ 
ism. All these, of course, cannot be reckoned in dollars and cents; they 
may be essentials or trinkets, priceless or valiudess. 

A second difficulty in a purely economic appraisal of imperialism arises 
from the fact that often the expenditure is public and the income private. 
That is to say, a state may use its army and na\y, build ports and roads, 
pay public officials and other necessary personnel, and even offer produc¬ 
tion subsidies, while the profits from all business enterprises may go into 
the pockets of private investors, merchants, shippers, and manufacturers. 
The government s balance sheet may be in the red, and still the colony may 
be a rich prize for a limited few, with some of the profits undoubtedly 
trickling through to the general population. It may be impossible to de¬ 
termine whether the improvement of a state's general economic well-being 
warrants the taxation required to sustain a colonial empire. 

Buell, p. 337. 
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Without presenting statisticel tables - which could vnry well he moon- 
taiitous in bulk, uncertain in significance, and often ttt is tr “ ' 

in character — a few conclusions appear warrantee on Jt } 
monetary proBt and loss of colonies: ( 1 ) Imperialism cioes opci^t e o in 
crease the proportion of a states foreign trade with a given ana, no 
enough to justify the public expenditures involved, ( 2 ) It does increase a 
states supply of important raw materials, but it fails to achieve an\t wig 
resembling self-sufficwncy. (3) It does provide areas for proStalde invest¬ 
ment of home capital, but prudent investors can usually find equally good 
opportunities at home or elsewhere abroad. 

To supj^ort these conclusions one may note that in the cases of Cennaiiy 
and Italy the cost of their colonial empires between 1S84 and 1914 was in 
excess of the gross volume of their colonial trade. 'J'he records of France 
and Japan have been somewhat better and that of England substantially 
better, but even in the most profitable of colonial empires it is estimated 
that the investor in government securities teamed a gn^ater income than the 
investor in colonial industry and trade."^ Moreover, even Britain has been 
unable to dominate the trade of her colonies and, in fact, tends to do a 
proportionately larger volume of business with the colonies having the 
greatest independence of action and with the Dominions. 

Many years ago J. A. Hobson and Norman Angell proved that imperial¬ 
ism is economically and politically unsound, that colonies give no assurance* 
of control of raw materials, that they establish no trading areas of sub¬ 
stantial value, that th(»y do not relieve population pressure, and that they do 
not improve the general economic welfare of the colonizing state.““ More* 
recently, Frederick L. Schuinan declared that "it could be demonstrated 
statistically that the taxpayers of every imperial Power have been obliged 
to pour out blood and treasure for the acquisition and administration of 
colonies out of all proportion to the economic gains secured by the mother 
country from colonial areas or to any alleged ‘benefits’ conferred upon the* 
subject peoples.” All this is not to say that individuals do not profit, and, 
of course, it is true that states may buy an immensely improved militarv 
position and, at a hea\y cost, provide some degree of emotional satisfaction, 
people being what they are. 

Imperiolism and World Politics. Impcriali.sm is in every way complex: 
in its motivation, in its techniques, in its economic ramifications, in its 
relation to national psychology, and in its role in the great game of world 
politics. It is a manifestation of the national ego, and its prizes — colonies 
— have been high stakes in the power struggle. Its natural consequences 
have been the intensification of the competition for territory, the struggle 
for more markets and more raw materials, the fight for more strategic areas, 
the race for bigger armies and bigger navies, and more bargaining for 

Steiner, p. 144. 

**Steiner, pp. 142-143, citing 1. A. Hobson, Imperialism (London, 1905), and 
Norman Angell, The Great Illusion (Putaam, 1913). 

^ Schiunan, p. 538. 
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diplomatic advantage. Its appetite has been insatiable, because power is 
always relative and because, as empires grew and became consolidated, 
what were once defensive outposts became positions that themselves must 
be defended by still other outposts. Its major by-products have been war, 
brutality, misery, human degradation, and hatred between peoples and 
nations; and its lesser by-products have been schoolhoiises, medicine, roads, 
and, occasionally, impetus to the dignity of self-government. 


WEAPONS OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 

In the first section of the present f iiapter we briefly reviewed the evolu¬ 
tion of the international economy. In the second section we examined im¬ 
perialism because it has been closely related to the expanding economies 
of states and to their efforts to improve their economic and military power. 
Ill this final section, we shall look at thi' more important of the economic 
devices which states may use to promote* their own economic well-being 
or, perhaps, simply to injun* other states. Wc shall here consider these* 
somewhat in the abstract, reserving for a later chaptcT an account of their 
part in the postwar inteinational economy. 

The National Economy. The national or domestic economy of a state is 
interrelated with its foreign relations in a great number of ways. Perhaps 
the most obvious one is in its contribution to national power, for, as we 
have already observed, economic strcTigth is basic to military strength in 
the modern world. Thus, every addition to the industrial establishment, to 
productive capacity, to the capabilities of workers, to transportation effi¬ 
ciency, and to the services of financial institutions — to mention a few — 
is a gain in the national power potential. Moreover, dome.stic pressures 
have an important and often a determining elfect n])()n ’J state’s foreign 
policy. The clamor of domestic (jconoinic interests has long influenced the 
American tariff policy; it led Congress to the exclusion of Oriental laborers; 
and it today restrains American support of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It 
is certainly a factor in American immigration policy. 

Admitting these interrelationships of the domestic economy and foreign 
relations, one may ask if a state can wage economic war by operations at 
home and, ostensibly, without interference with the international economy. 
The answer would seem to be that it can certainly affect the well-being and 
national power of other states by such acts, that, conceivably, it can thus 
wage economic war. This use of the domestic economy, howev(*r, would 
hardly be regarded as economic warfare unless aecom])ained by more overt 
and direct action against another state. Hence a program directed toward 
self-sufficiency may demoralize foreign trade and may spring from aggres¬ 
sive intentions, but it is not necessarily economic warfare. The point is 
largely academic, for states seeking to injure the economy of other states 
are far more likely to resort to the manipulation of the direct controls over 
the international movement of money and goods rather than to the devious 
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ris of creatinfr a local industry, the promotion of products, th<> 

building of railroads or waterways, or the (Micoinagnnent of couservatiOM 

or reclamation. Such projects may well be proinptec n toiisi (ra ions 

sound domestic economics or of nationai powci, bnt tlit) an not t it niosf 

convenient instrnments of foreign policy on lliosc* occasions \\ un a stair 

wishes to act quickly and effectively. 

The (/se of Economic Weapons. Before looking at economic wstniinrnts 
we should umlershwd a number of conditions that max acconiparn 
their use. First, while usually employed by the (government ol a stale, sonu 
of them — or at least some forms of them — may be iis(‘d b\’ persons w it lin 
a state without actual participation by the govennnent itself, fhns, caitels 
may be controlled to the advantage of one state by prixati^ groups xvitJiin 
the state, and informal boycotts may be imposed by an aroused public. 
Second, the use of economic pressures need not imply a spc'ciiic (*nciny; 
they may be used to bolster the domestic economy with no primary intent 
to injure any foreign state, let alone a parlicnlar siat(\ Economics is an 
instrument of national policy in time of p<*acc as well as a weapon in time 
of war. Third, economic coercion may be used for ends that an* essentially 
political rather than economic. Arms embargoes and economic sanctions 
are familiar examples. Fourth, the devices of economic pressure are often 
so intimately interrelated that the use of one leads to tlic use of another 
and then still another and so on. Moreover, when dirc'cted toward a par¬ 
ticular state they invite retaliation, with the result that economic warfare 
may ensue. Finally, some but not all economic instruments b(»come iis(‘less 
in time of actual war; others become much more important. Thus, a pro¬ 
tective tariflF or export bounties become useless in the face of an effective 
naval blockade, while pre-emptive buying and the taking over of enemy 
assets are commonly employed only in time of war or of near-war crisis. 

Some writers speak of blockade, sabotage, and other assertions of physi¬ 
cal force as forms of economic warfare, but such a view disregards the dif¬ 
ference between economic compulsion and physical compulsion, and it also 
disregards the fact that much of actual warfare is economic in nature in 
that it is an effort to destroy the enemy’s warmakiiig capacity. The correct 
distinction must rest on the form of persuasion and not on economic effects. 

We shall here regard as economic instruments only those forms of economic 
coercion which can presumably be used without the employment of physi¬ 
cal force. 


1. The Tariff 

Definitions. A customs tariff is a duty or tax imposed upon imported or 
exported goods. Duties on exports are uncommon; in the United States 
they are prohibited by the Constitution, a provision originally insisted upon 
by the Southern states to prevent the burdening of their great staples. The 
first duties on imports, back in ancient times, were devised to provide state 
revenue. A tariff so intended is known as a revenue tariff, while one de- 
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signed to protect domestic industries against foreign industries is called a 
protective tariff. States may impose some duties for revenue and others for 
protection, and the same tariff may serve both purposes. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, a tariff low enough to avoid discouragement of imports will 
yield more revenue than a higher, discouraging tariff, and an extremely 
higli tariff may stop importation altogether. Protective tariffs first became 
important when the nuTcantilism of the .sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
gave such a powerful impetus to economic nationalism; it is not too much 
to say that th('y havt' bten a sigfiificant factor in power politics for more 
than two hundred years. 

Purposes. Wliili' it is conceivable that a tariff may operate to reduce 
th(‘ economic strength of a state — a when essential goods are kept out of 
a country or wdien the protection is so great that it encourages waste and 
int'ffieiencv — tariff policy is usually lorinulated with the enhancement of 
the state’s economic power in mind. Or, it might be more accurate to say 
that theoretical considerations in behalf of the strengthening of the econ¬ 
omy can always lx.' advanced to support a tariff policy. A tariff for revenue 
ref[uires only the positive justification ol a need for income, but a protective 
tariff calls for further d('leuse. It may be imposed to limit competition 
and protect domc'stic pnjducers; in this case the real motive may be in¬ 
creased profits for local iudustrv, bett(*r wages, or the promotion of manu¬ 
facture's to improve the economic j)osilion of the state in its relations with 
foreign states. If national well-being and security are the purpo.se, the 
tariff rnav afford a general protc'cliou or it may seek to foster a particular 
iudustrv, as, for instance, when high tariffs were used after World War 1 
to remedy the wcjakiiess w'hich tlie war had revealed in the American 
chemical industry. 

Tariffs may be used to strengthen the economy by discouraging the im¬ 
portation of luxury goods or by encouraging the production of es.sential 
civilian goods, or they may Ix^ u.sed to advance militar)' preparedness by 
adding to the profit margin on w'ar goods. They may be used to discourage 
imports and thus conserve foreign exchange or reduce a balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit. They may be used as an even more positive weapon of 
foreign policy through the euactmeiit of high tariff schedules in order to 
give the state a position from which it might bargain, or through their u.se 
as an instrument of retaliation. High tariffs begot high tariffs, and it is a 
common occurrence to have one state try to breach the tariff wall of an-* 
other state by penalizing its export business. Tariffs and other restrictive 
devic€?s that aim to further the prosperity of one country at the expense 
of anotlx'r represent what is knowui as a ‘ffieggar-my-neighbor” policy. This 
“is not a game' of solitaire; it is as manv-handed as there are governments 
concerned with their countries’ foreign trade balances.” Its importance 
is further indicate;d by the fact that a revision of tariff policy has often 
been prescribed in the terms of peace following war. 

Carroll and Marion Daiigliertv, Trinciples of Political Economt^y 2 vols. (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950), II, 1100. 
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Recent Trends. The <remra] trend of farilf rates has been alinost oo„. 
standy i.pward aince the early aeve.,l<T,.ti, rynlun-. Di.rmg I »■ Sral 
decades of the twentieth century the free hsi s iran ’ more am inmi 
mfes to climb, and in llm inlenyar jjeriod m.m} 0 I , 

slates a.spired to as iniieh self-snfflcieney as they amid '“l-'f'; ^ 

Depression, with its unstable currencies and ialJiniJ ^ ' . , 

encouraged the building of trade harriers. In J9o2, Gnat ii ain, u 
traditional stronghold of free trade, definitely adoj)ted a pn ic} n n^ i 
tariffs, and in the same year she acceded to Dominion pressure foi a s) st( in 
of preferential rates. The next year President Itoosevelts refusal to sup¬ 
port the recommendations of the World Economic Conference in London 
wrecked all hopCaS for wliat had been a promising venture in international 
economic cooperation. Yet it was this same man’s vigorous support ol 
(vordell llull's Reciprocal Trade Agreeincnts Program that mad(' possibh* 
the only genuine departure from a high tariff policy in recent American liis- 
tory. Some gains toward the relaxation of trade restraints were made' else¬ 
where, perhaps notably in the Oslo Protocol of 1930, but the general Ircnd 
toward economic nationalism was undeniable. World War II, lik(* World 
War I, may be explained larg('ly in terms of the economic politries w Inch 
made effective political collaboration impossible. Despite the record of its 
tragic Iriiits, economic nationalism reappeared in the postwar world, as we 
shall see in a later chapter. 


2. International Cartels 

Definition. A cartel may be defiiu'd as “an association of independent 
enterprises in the same or similar lines of business which exists for the pur¬ 
pose of exercising some sort of control over competition.’'It is spok(‘n 
of as an international cartel ‘*if the members are domiciled under morci 
than one governin(*rit or do business across national frontiers.” It is not 
to be confused with a trust, a merger, a pool, a trading association, a comer, 
or a ring. The essence of a cartel is the contractual arrangement existing 
among inde?pendently-owned businesses; ‘cartel/’ in fact, is derived from 
charta, meaning a contract. The purpose is to exert a monopolistic in¬ 
fluence on the market, or, as cartel members prefer to put it, “to regulate 
the market.” Its interest is usually in the seller s market, not the buyer’s; 
and it generally comes into being only when most of the enterprises which 
had been competing with each other agree to enter it. It may be a loose 
association based on informal understandings or a strong one based on ex¬ 
plicit contractual agreements. The government of a state may participate, 
but it does not commonly do so. On the basis of the means by which cartels 
seek to influence the market, they may be divided into three general types: 
those which fix prices, those which limit production, and those which 
divide the sales territory. All are aimed at the objective of fixing prices. 

Charles R. Whittlesey, National Interest and Intemaiional Cartels (Macmillan, 
1946), p. 1. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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Beyond these three general types all sorts of combinations are possible, in¬ 
cluding those allocating portions of a total fixed production, those using a 
central selling agency or syndicate, and those pooling and dividing all 
profits. 

History. Something not unlike the modem cartel was used l)v certain 
industries and trading groups as early as the Middle Ages, and even more 
closely-related organizations existed in England in the late eighteenth 
centuiy and in Germany and hVance in thi^ early ninetec'nth century, but 
the term itself did not cf)ine into common usage until the 187()'s in Ger¬ 
many. The cartel movement reached its greatest developinimt in Germany, 
and that country is still considered the classic land of the cartel." A num¬ 
ber of conditions help to explain th he more favorable law respecting 
cartels; the closer government control of business; a strong German tend¬ 
ency toward mutual organization; and tlie slower trend toward corporate 
undertakings, itself a natural consequence of the divcTsities among the 
many G(?rman states. Cartels were eventually forbidden by law in Eng¬ 
land, Unih'd States, France, Austria, and many other countries; they were 
encouraged in Germany and Italy, and at least tolerated in Russia, Spain, 
Rumania, and Norway. 

German cartels of the ISTO's are usually regarded as having sprung from 
the economic depression of the times, as an effort to prevemt drastic cuts 
in prices. They flourished again during the two decades Ix'fore World 
War I without benefit of the economic crisis in which they attaint'd their 
first popularity. Set back by the war and the' dislocations of the postwar 
period, they again became highly significant forc(\s in world trade during 
the 1930’s. According to a League of Nations estimate', at least 32 jK'r cent 
of all international trade in 1937 was under some form of marketing con¬ 
trol, but this calculation takes no account of the effi'ct of cartels in re¬ 
stricting the volume of trade."" Two yi'ars later, in 1939, the United States 
Department of Justice listed 179 international cartels, an enum<*rati()n in¬ 
complete because cartels are often highly setmt arrangements."” During 
World War II it was naturally expected that cartels would present a major 
problem for the years to come; and a group of economists collaborated to 
publish a little book entitled, A Cartel Policy for tlie United Nations.'^* 
Actually, the fears have been found to be exaggerated, as we shall sec^ in 
our later chapter on economic nationalism in the post-World-War II period. 

Areas of Operation. Cartels are almost non-existent in some industries, 
notably agriculture. They operate best in those in which mass production 
is possible and qualitative differences are unimportant, and in which 
exclusiveness is protected by patent rights. Ervin Hexner in his Interna¬ 
tional Cartels presents about a hundred case studies of cartels, which he 

Robert Liefmanii, "Cartel,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, III, 23G. 

Corwin D. Edwards, Theodore J. Kreps, Ben W. Lewis, Fritz Machlup, and 
Robert Terrill, A Cartel Policy for the United Natioius (Columbia University Press, 
1945). p. 11. 

^^Eawards, pp. 10-11. 

See note 27 above. 
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groups into eight categories; foodstuffs and related products, 
ferro-alloys, non-ferrous metals, non-inetallic minerals, raw materia s not 
otherwise classified, chemical and pharmaceutical materials, other mauii ae- 
tured goods, and services.’*'^ Americans have been most conscious of t le 
cartels in the chemical and electrical industries, and it is against these that 
they have directt^c! much of their criticism. 

"The Wicked Cartellisf." American public opinion is today definitely 
hostile to cartels or at least to the word “cartel.” Professor C.harles U. 
Whittlesey declares that **tbe word carter has become less a nanu' than 
an epithet" and he cpiotcs the editor of the London Economist as saving 
that in the IJniti^d States “the vvickt‘d cartellist has taken the place of the 
wicked arms manufacturer in popular demonology.”’^* This aversion is 
bv no means the exclusive jiropertv of tlic' man in the* stree't; it is shared by 
some representatives of business, both big aiul small, and by such poles- 
ajiart thinkers as Ih‘nry A. Wallace and Eric A. Johnston. Suspicions that 
cartels are a weapon of Big Jiusin(*ss might se(*m to be allayed by the 
resolutions of condemnation enacted by the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Cartels and National Security. While it iivay be contended that even 
free societies resort to cartel-like practices in time of war— as the United 
States certainly did in World War II — and therefore that free states them¬ 
selves confess the inaderjuaey of the competitive system, two important 
weaknesses in this lim? of thinking must be pointed out. First, it assumes 
that maximum military power is the principal objective of the state, a 
condition that is rarely true. It does not even follow tliat maximum eco¬ 
nomic power is induced by wartime regimentation, Imt, as economic power 
is then secondary and as the two kinds of power are inse;parable anyway, 
it does not matter what happens to economic power per se. Second, war¬ 
time integration merely utilizes the potentials accumulated during th(» 
years of peace; generally speaking, it docs not create* them. It does not fol¬ 
low that they would have achieved ccpial vitality in a highly carteliz(*d 
system. 

Arc international cartels a menace to world peace and a threat to Ameri¬ 
can security? The accusation here includes a number of more or less specific- 
charges. First, cartels foster wars by dividing loyalties and creating a 
profit interest that rises above patriotism. Second, cartels can deprive a 
state of vital war materials by their restrictions on production and distribu¬ 
tion. Third, cartels can be instruments of espionage and sabotage by serv¬ 
ing as undercover agencies and by transmitting scientific information to 
potential enemies. Fourth, cartels may exploit third countries to the detri¬ 
ment of "legitimate” foreign inve.stment interests. Fifth, cartels are the 
special tool of totalitarian states and therefore should be discouraged.'*" 

The threat of cartels to American security is the theme that runs through 

Ervin Hexner, International Cartels (University of North Carolina Press, 1945). 
Whittlesey, p. 4. 

Whittlesey, pp. 36-54. 
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Joseph Borldn and Charles A. Welshs Qermantjs Master Plan: The SUmj 
of Industrial Offensive?^ Tlie book is a scathing indictment of the whole 
system of cartels, and since its authors were men of established compe¬ 
tence its conclusions must be seriously pondcTcd. Summarized, these assert 
that “arme<l with patents, German cartels launched a shrewd and well- 
planned industrial offensive on a world scale. They laid siege to the 
business interests of the world, achieving cfmcjuests at a whole series of 
industrial Munichs, while the . . . industrial strength of the United Na¬ 
tions . . . drained away.” And “if Germany kee^ps its cartel system it will 
be eternally armed for war even tliough we destroy fweiy^ plane and tank 
that Hitler has built.” The main target of Germanifs Master Plan is the 
fabulous I. G. Farben iTidustries, wli-ch, with its vast jihvsical plant of 
mines, factories, and railroads, its skilled research staff, its labor force of 
350,(X)0, its cartel agreements with powerful industries in other countries — 
including, in the United States, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Alcoa, Dow 
Chemical, E. I. duPont, Pennsylvania Salt, IIcTcules Powder, and Reming¬ 
ton Arms — and its subordination of profits to nationalistic aims, became 
the driving power of the Nazi war machine. Its fields of operation were 
so broad and its range of products so vast that “the best-qualified investi¬ 
gators cannot name them all”; its functions were “as unlimited as the 
scientific application of physics and chemistry to raw materials.” 

Professor Whittlesey finds the accusations of Garmanijs Master Plan un¬ 
convincing. He feels that cartels may encourage international cooperation 
as well as exalt and arm nationalism, and that th(;re was an understandable 
eagerness to charge against cartels the sins for which Nazism was respon¬ 
sible. He argues that cartels are two-way information channels. Admitting 
that the Germans gained valuable scientific information from American 
sources through cartels, he says that the United States also got vital infor¬ 
mation from Germany, and he points to the oil-hydrogenation process 
which led to a great expansion in the production of TNT and (o a cut of 
80 per cent in costs. He cites the opinion of American chemical manufac¬ 
turers that the “know-how” which the United States got from the Germans 
exceeded anything the Germans got from the Americans. Gartcls, he b('- 
lieves, are not inherently instruments of evil; they are merely instniments, 
usable for both good and bad purposes. National security, he says, “is 
perhaps the weakest ground on which to attack cartels.” 

A Cartel Policy. The leading American students of c;artels seem to be 
in substantial agreement in holding that the United States should pursue an 
anti-cartel policy, with some basing their conclusions on security considera¬ 
tions and others on ideological ones. They appear to be in further agree¬ 
ment that a more precise formulation of policy is needed, that additional 
research is required, and that we should not judge cartels en masse — but, 

“Joseph Borkin and Charles A. Welsh, Germani/s Master Plan: The Story of Indus¬ 
trial Offensive (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943). Copyright, 1943, by Joseph Borkin 
and Charles A. Welsh. 

“ Borkin and Welch, p. 39. 


“ Whittlesey, p. 36. 
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instead, on the facts as they pertain to particular commodities, practices, 
and circumstances. Moreover, as some writers insist, a carte po ic\ must 
be positive as well as negative, for "a let-business-alone j^olicy Icacs to 
monopoly, not competition.” Meantime, the direction of American policy 
is clear, perhaps notably as expressed in efforts to win United Nations sup¬ 
port for the relaxation of trade controls. 


5. Intergovernmental Commodity Agreements 

Definition. What is known as the intergovernmental commodity agree¬ 
ment is a de\'ice for assuring a particular state a definite share in tlie world 
market; it is always aimed at the protection of producers — never of con¬ 
sumers. It is entered into because of general over-production in a specific 
commodity and to avoid the ruinous competition that may accompany a 
buyers* market. Such agreements may take a variety of forms; perhaps the 
most important are those which set up a buffer stock agency,^* those which 
allot export quotas, and those which fix production quotas. When arrange¬ 
ments like any of these are set up by private interests, they are commonly 
regarded as cartels. 

Wh(?n a commodity is produced by more than one country, efforts by a 
single country to keep up world prices are usually foredoomed to failure. 
When one state restricts exports or limits production, the producers of some 
other state will rush into the market. For this reason, the Stevenson rubber 
restriction scheme of 1922, supported only by the British Empire, collapsed 
in the face of increased production in the Netherlands East Indies. A more 
effective agreement was concluded in 1934, subscribed to by producers of 
90 per cent of the world's rubber. An American effort to bolster the do¬ 
mestic price of cotton only weakened the position of American producers 
in the world market; within ten years, 1928-1938, their contribution to 
foreign cotton consumption shrank from 47 per cent to 20 per cent.^** 
Actually, surplus production, if it exists at all, is likely to embarrass all 
producing states, and unilateral efforts at control often lead to international 
commodity agreements. 

Areas of Use. Intergovernmental controls in the past have applied to 
wheat, sugar, tea, coffee, beef, timber, tin, rubber, wool, cotton, and other 
primary commodities. That they have not been used with manufactured 
goods may require an explanation. Several points must be advanced: agri¬ 
cultural crops and minerals are far more standardized than manufactured 
goods; a country is far more likely to be dependent upon a single crop or 
a single mineral than upon a single manufactured product — hence the 
public welfare is more vitally concerned; industrial commodities are more 

“George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins, Cartels or Competition? (Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1948), p. 380. 

Under the buffer stock scheme, an intergovernmental agency establishes a minimum 
price at which it will buy all of the commodity offered and a maximum price at which 
it will sell any amount wanted; the scheme entails no export or production quotas. 

“ Buchanan and Lutz, p. 263. 
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commonly produced by a few persons or interests — so few that they can 
readily combine in a private agreement, whereas the producers of minerals 
and, particularly, crops are so numerous that they can act (effectively onlv 
through the government; agricultural and mineral production respond more 
slowly to changes in short-term demand than do(?s industrial production; 
and, finally, by a kind of reverse Malthusianism, agricultural production is 
now increasing at a faster rate than the demand for agricultural products 
but at a slower rate than the demand for industrial products. All this means 
that certain minerals and agricultural products arc specially suited to be 
the subjects of intergovernmental commodity agreements. 

Proper Use. Infeniational agreements of this kind Iiavc escaped (lie 
bitter criticism that has beem directed against cartels. In gcncTaL the judg¬ 
ment s('ems to be that they may S€'iv(‘ a commendalde purpose in some? 
contingencies, but that they must be carefully snpcrvisc'd and that care 
must be taken lest they become permanent. The United States has par¬ 
ticipated in a number of such agreements, as in the Inter-American C^offc^e 
Agreement of 1940 and the International Wheat Agrc'CMUc^iit of 1919. 
Nevertheless, here and there warnings are sounded against thc'in. One 
such warning comes from the Committee on Carlels and Monopolv of the 
Twentieth Cemtury h'und, a private American research organization, which 
points to the dang(T of commodity agreememts* bc'coming “not an umbn^lla 
for emergencies” but “a concrete shelter for permanent residence” for “in¬ 
efficient producers.” “The aim of commodity agreements,” says the Com¬ 
mittee, “should be to end the need for commodity agreements.” When 
thcty do not end with their legitimate purpose, they become unwarranted 
barriers to international trade. Because they can be used as barriers, un¬ 
warranted or otherwise, they are potential weapons of economic warfare. 


4. Dumping 

Definition and History. Dumping means the sale of goods for export at 
prices lower than those charged domestic buyers. Jaccffi X'iiu^r calls it “the 
foreign trade parallel of local price cutting in internal trade, as defined in 
American legal usage.” It first became a syst(?matic and important trade 
practice about 1890, when it came into extensive use by German cartels and 
by the rising American trusts. The United States Steel Corporation, the 
International Harvester Company, and the Standard Oil Company had be¬ 
come leading practitioners of dumping by World War French, Belgian, 
Canadian, and, less so, British concerns also resorted to systematic dumping. 
During the interwar period, anti-dumping legislation and the eventual 
stabilization of currencies operated to reduce its importance. Nor has it 
been a significant problem in the years following World War II. Quantita¬ 
tive estimates on dumping cannot be made with any confidence. Thirty 

Stocking and Watkins, p. 450. 

Jacob Viner, "Dumping,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 275. 

"Viner, V, 275. 
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years ago estimates for the United States ranged from one-half of one per 
cent to twenty per cent of the total exports of manufacture gooc s. 

Purposes and Operation. Sporadic dumping may take place to move a 
temporary overstock, to build good-will in a depressed market, to introduc*e 
a new commodity, to weaken or remove a competitor in the foreign market, 
or in retaliation against dumping in the producer s domestic market. Dump¬ 
ing may be used for the purpose of obtaining foreign exchange, as the 
Germans and the Japanese used it on the eve of the late war to finance their 
militaiy’ preparations and presumably also to enlarge their factories, train 
skilled workers, and to permit technological researches and experiments. 
Long-term di.mping is practiced in order to permit the producer to gain 
the economies of large-scale production. Something approaching monopo¬ 
listic control of the domestic market is almost necessar}' to long-term dimip- 
ing, for only the largest plants are likely to have fixed charges an important 
part of total production costs. Furthermore, tariffs are also a significant en¬ 
couragement, as they help toward monopoly by giving protection against 
foreign coinpetition. Perhajis most important are export bounties; in fact, 
V'iner says that "systematic long time dumping is not conceivable under 
competitive conditions in the absence of export bounties.”^^ 

Effects. The net effect of dumping for the exporting coimtr}' seems to 
be that it way stabilize production and maintain employment, it may induce 
an expansion in production facilities, and it may or may not reduce prices 
on the home market. For the importing country, sporadic dumping may 
divert or ruin local competitive industries, more than offsetting the gain 
to consumers in the whole view of the state's economy. Long-term dump¬ 
ing may, of course, retard industrial maturit}% and so may prevent the 
realization of the national economic pohmtial. 

5. Pre-emptive Buying 

Definition. The purchase of goods in a neutral country to prevent their 
coming into the hands of the enemy is called pre-emption or pre-emptive 
buying; “the whole substance of the principle of pre-emption lies in the 
diversion of supplies from the enemy irrespective of commercial considera¬ 
tions.” It may be employed when states are technically at peace but fear¬ 
ful of hostilities, but it would be nonsensical to buy “irrespective of com¬ 
mercial considerations” except when national welfare may be served. 
Consequently, pre-emptive buying is peculiar to times of war and crisis. 
Stockpiling, no matter how great, is not in itself pre-emptive buying; 
purchasing so qualifies only when controlled by the motive of depriving 
the enemy of needed goods. 

World War II. Much earlier than the Allies, the Nazis revealed an 
awareness of the importance of pre-emption. Soon after World War II be- 

Jacob Viner, Dumping: A Problem in International Trade (University of Chicago 
Press, 1923), p. 93. 

Viner, “Dumping,” p. 276. 

^Paul Einzig, Economic Warfare (London, 1941), p. 49. 
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gan, German agents in the Baltic and Balkan areas were given "‘unlimited 
resources” and instructed to buy at “any prii e obtainable and relieve the 
sellers of the probltiins of dellvc'ry”; coiiseqn ; tly, while the British haggled 
over prices and delivery schedules, workec^ with too little money, and per¬ 
sisted in all sorts of bureaucratic red tape. ■ lie Germans succeeded “in buy¬ 
ing up everything worth having in the B. -leans and in the Baltic States.”'*'^' 
With the setting up of th(' Unitc'd Kin mi (Commercial Corporation in 
1940 British buying practices improved but political developments in the 
Balkans soon eliminated Hungary and Jlnmania horn the market entirely 
and Yugoslavia in large pari. Tlit* Na? r peated their successes in Spain 
and Portugal, and Britain repeated la fa.lnr(\s. Later, the combined re¬ 
sources of Britain and the Ibiited States plus Britain’s hiiulsiglit wisdom, 
led the Allies to significant pr(‘-emptive buying, especially in Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, and Latin America. 

Problems. Pre-iMiiptive buying is by no means a simple and easy opera¬ 
tion. Often the prices are driven to fantastic heights, domestic interests may 
intervene to obstruct a bu\ ing program, and, as in the ca.se of Britain, 
price discrimination against one* s own colonials may enormously complicate 
the problems. FurtluT difficulties may appear in the form of the availability 
of goods in the riglit cuitciicv and in the transport of purchased goods. 
Yet the gains of pre-empti\'e buying are .so obvious that one may say that 
it has become a conv(‘ntional w(*apon of (‘conomic warfare. 

6. Trade and Payments Agreements 

Definition. Government participation in trade is largely a development 
of the past two d(‘cades. The (heat Depression gave it imjietus, for gov¬ 
ernments then sought desperately to find .some' way to reinvigorate the very 
sickly international trade. Sometimes they worked out agrt^('ments for the 
actual exchange or barter of particular commodities, usually on a bilateral 
basis, but, more commonly, they (‘stablisht'd credits in favor of t^ach other, 
with these to be* consumed bv exports. If tlie exchangi^ left a lialance one 
way or the other, this would be li(|uidated by further trade or by payments 
in gold or foreign exchange. 1'he actual buying and selling were u.sually 
carried on b\^ private interests. Such was the common pattern of what we 
call bilateral trade agreements or — in the case of credit establishment — 
bilateral payments or clearing agreements. 

Recent Use. The grip of govcTiiments on intenuitioiial trade was fur¬ 
ther tightened by the military demands of World War II; actually, during 
the war “practically all international trade was either carried on by gov¬ 
ernments or was strictly controlled by governments with respect to its 
amount, nature, and direction.” With the close of the war, shortages of 
foreign exchange, the breakdown in production and transportation, and 
the shortage of certain commodities, plus many political uncertainties, 

Einzig, pp. 51, 52. 

^®John Parke Young, The International Economy (lioiiald, 1951), p. 366. 
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seemed to require that governments continue their controls over foreign 
trade. The United States tried to encourage a general return to a fret‘ 
economy, but economic and political conditions prevented anything like* a 
hearty response to American urgings, even in the other democratic statt\s. 
Instead, governments continued to rely on bilateral trade and pa\mcnts 
agreements. Sometimes the agreements were multilateral, notably in the 
instance of the payments agreement engineered by Germany. Since all 
such arrangements can be utilized to reduce the share of outside countries 
in world trade, they can be significant instruments of discrimination. 


7. Control of Enemy Assets 

Definition. Most of the financial interests of foreign nationality in a 
particular state arc owned by individuals, not by the foreign stale as such. 
It is a state's seizure) of those assets that is referred to as “control of crn'iny 
assets.” These assets are usually in the form of credits, debts, funds on 
deposit, insurance policies, stocks and bonds, monetary claims, and patent 
rights, although, of course, they may be in ships, real estate, art treasures, 
or something else. 

History. According to Edwin Borchard, confiscation of enemy assets 
was probably common until the thirteenth century, at which time thest* 
assets began to acquire a degree of immunity, often resting upon a recipro¬ 
cal basis as provided for in treaties.*^ By 1914 the rule of immunity was 
“deemed impregnable” it was “not the result of any outburst of humani¬ 
tarian sentiment, but rested upon a sound development in political and legal 
theory which emphasized the essential distinction between private propertv 
and public property, between enemy owned property in one’s own jurisdic¬ 
tion and in enemy territory, and between combatants and non-com¬ 
batants.” ^ The United States did not authorize the confiscation of enemy 
property in any war before October, 1917, when the Trading with the 
Knemy Act was passed. Even this was intended to set up a system of 
trusteeship rather than to legalize confiscation, but some of the practices 
actually used cannot be described except as confiscation. The Treaty of 
Versailles following World War I asserted the right of the Allied states to 
appropriate German private property in all areas under their respective 
jurisdictions, with the proceeds of sale to be used to pay claims against 
Germany or her nationals, and with Germany to compensate her citizens for 
their assets thus confiscated. The other peace treaties had similar provisions. 
In practice, the Allied states followed no common policy; some compensated 
German nationals in full, some in part, and some not at all. 

World War II. In 1940 the United States again invoked the legislation 
of 1917. On the day on which the Nazis invaded Denmark and Norway, 
President Roosevelt “froze” Danish and Norwegian assets in the United 

Edwin M. Borchard, “Alien Property,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, I, 
636. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, 

^ Borchard, I, 636. 
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States. The purpose was to defend the interests of innocent neutrals rather 
than to deprive Hitler of potential gains; the assets of nationals of Axis states 
themselves were not frozen in the IJnited States until more than a year later. 
Meantime, the freeze had been extended to the Low Countiies, France, and 
the Balkan and Baltic states. When the United States entered the war, in 
December, 1941, the only new action required was to prohibit communica¬ 
tion with the enemy territory and to set up an Alien Property Custodian to 
assume control of enemy assets. 

The job of administering the control» vvas a sizable one. Two authorities 
have (estimated that more than eight b llions of dollars in assets were sub¬ 
ject to fr(*ezing and that other transac ‘ .01 s subject to control amounted to 
just as much more. Local banks and ( mcr financial institutions, already 
familiar with their clients' bii.siness, did most of the scrutinizing and check¬ 
ing. Probably the most serious problcTii was to distinguish between innocent 
neutral assets — which w(Te to be free for use in legitimate trade — and Axis 
assets concealed behind foreign dummies. “Cloaking,” as it was called, 
had become widesjiread among Gc'rman firms long before the war. The 
usual form was to set up an establishmc'nt in a country likely to remain 
TU'utral, gi^■ing it a good Iront but no real authority and employing neutrals 
in the foreign agenci('s. 1 G. Farben did this. While the purpose of earlier 
cloaking may have been the evasion of taxes and controls at home, later 
cloaking “must have been knowm to the Nazi government, and tacitly ap¬ 
proved or actively encouraged by them to camouflage German penetration 
and protect Cierrnan inter(?st.s from seizure or sanctions in the event of 
war.”'*** The Alien Property Custodian uncloaked at least sixty German 
enterprises. The favorite sanctuaries for dummy companies were Switzer¬ 
land, Liechtenstein, and Spain. That Americans are not above the use of 
cloaking for their own purposes, whatever those may be, is a conclusion that 
seems to be warranted by the fabulous tonnage of the merchant marine 
of Panama. 

The “defrosting” of foreign assets is a trivial matter in an analysis of 
economic warfare; it is something like collecting the scrap iron after a great 
battle. Complicated by the cloaking problem, it was handled during and 
after World War II largely by putting on the government of each liberated 
country the rcspori.sibility for safeguarding the welfare of its nationals. 
The snarls of private finances were baffling indeed; they required the re¬ 
tention of some controls for several years after the close of the war. 

8. Other Potential Weapons 

Subsidies. Tariffs are the most common and the best known of many 
devices used by states to impose quantitative or qualitative controls on 
their imports and exports. Total prohibition of trade in a given commodity 
was used in ancient times, but is used today only to protect health and 

David L. Gordon and Royden Dangerfield, The Hidden Weapon (Harper, 1947), 
p. 146. 
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morals or to preve*iit the biiiltl-np of the war potential of an t neniy or near- 
enemv state. Suhsidirs mav be paid to encourage production at home or 
safes abroad. While the net effect on iniernational commerce is (he same 
as that of tariffs, they have arlvanfages in special situations. Thus, subsidies 
have been used to promote the expansion of the American merchant marine?, 
an objective that would be Jiard to achieve' by the tariff. 1 hey also fore¬ 
stall the grant of special tariff concessions that may lia\e been agrc'cd to 
in a preferential agrr'enu'nt, and, straiii^c as it way seem, they have been 
used by the United States to prevent the ifrowth of an embarrassing surplus 
in the Treasury, as in the siic^ar bounty in the McKinley Act ol 1S90, A 
subsidy may be thougJif of as a wc'apoii of offense in international economic 
rivalry or warfare, wlKT<*as a protective* (arifl is a clefensi\ e wc'apon.” 

As an offensive weapon, subsidies facilitate dumping, whicli a tariff could 
not do. 

Quotas and Licenses. When a government wishes to imjiose a more 
dirc?ct control over imports, it may ii.se the quota .svstem. Bv this, it mav fix a 
quota on ('ach countr\' separately or it may establish an over-all or global 
(}iiota. The purpose, ol course, is to make sure that imports do not exceed 
exports — that there is no unfavorable balance of trade. The use of quotas 
in ex])ort trade is limitc'd (o wartime, when it reduct's the amount of goods 
which a neutral may buy to tran.s.shij) to an enemy of the exporting state. 
Perhaps the most rigid control over imports is attained by the licensing 
system. When this is in force eac‘h new importation of goods requires 
a separate license, thus permitting the govenmieut to effect a continuous 
limitation to accord with the state’s changing economic position. As (junta 
and licensing systems are an even more overt intc'rference with the flow of 
trade than tariffs, th(*y are more likelv to in\^ite retaliation. Nevertheless, 
they wc?re u.sed in increasing measure during the interwar years, with 
France perhaps the leading practitioncT. 

Blacklists. Another device, blacklisting, was extensively used by the 
United States just prior to her entry into World War II. To prevent firms 
and individuals in Latin America from .shipping supplies to the Axis coun¬ 
tries, the American government in July, 1941, published a "Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blockaded Nationals” with whom Americans were forbidden to 
have commercial relations and whose assets in the United States were 
frozen. Tht' original list contained th(? names of 1,800 corporations and 
individuals. Five months later it was extended to inhibit Latin-Ainerican 
trade with japan, and one month after that it was expanded to cover Axis 
connections in neutral Europe, lliese blacklists, it must be noted, applied 
to private concerns and persons, not to states as such. 

Valorization. "Valorization” has come to be applied to any governmental 
measure to raise the price of a commodity, but in its original meaning it 
referred to an action by a government to raise the price of a commodity to 
its normal or proper level but not above that. It was designed as a tem¬ 
porary measure to stabilize prices over a short period of lessened demand or 
Daugherty and Daugherty, II, 1104. 
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bumpejr production. The usual means to that end were purchase and with¬ 
holding from the rnark(?t or the limitation of production. Supposedly, the 
government itself derives no direct profit. The best known instances of 
valorization have bec'ii in Hrazilian coffee, Ecuadorean cacao, Mexican 
henequen, British rubber, C'uban sugar, and Egx'j’^tian cotton. Valorization 
has declined in importance in recent years, for the tenclencv has been to 
replaee it with the more eliective multilateral inlergoverinnental commodity 
agreements. 

Other Restrictive Devices. Only brief mention can be made of a number 
of other practices w'hich enable states to exert economic pressures on other 
states. Thes(» include I)arter agreeirjents, wherein states commit tliemselves 
to exchange certain goods in stipulated qmnititic'S or of stipnlate^d value; 
exchange restrictions, wluTC'by tlie of forc‘ign exchange is subject to 
strict government control, thus fixing the amount of exchange avaihable for 
buying foreign goods; import surtaxes, which arc* sjiecial taxc?s siqierimposed 
on rcjgular import duties; sanitaiT rc'giilations, which can be abused to limit 
imports; and multiple cvxchaiige rat(\s, which means that different rat(‘s apply 
to the foreign excfiange with which foreign goods are bought, making it pos- 
si})le for the* government to discourage certain imports by making tlK*m high 
in price. OtlicT devices are tlic embargo, which means the prohibition of all 
or certain (Wjiorts to a particular countr)^ or group of countries, and the 
boycott, which is the reverse of embargo, meaning that imports are for¬ 
bidden, Both embargo and boycott may be official or unofficial — that is, 
they may be imposed by governments or by privates groujis. On the eve 
of World War 11 theue* was a wi(k\sprcad movement in the United States 
to discourage the purchase of Japanese goods, even though the practice 
was entirc?ly legal. States may also resort to rationing. When this is done 
they fix limits on the various c'atc'goric'S of goods which may be exported, 
either on a global or a spt'cific country basis. State trading, a restrictive prac¬ 
tice of considerable importaricx' in recent years, is discussed in Chaptc^r 20. 

Finallv, we should mention forgc'rv. While this includes th(' alteration or 
making of documents of many kinds for IrandnlcMit uses, including trade 
marks, bills of lading, passports, patents, copyrights, etc., perhaps the 
most dramatic kind of forgery is the nnaiitliorized issuance of money. When 
resorted to by governments, or with their consiMit, it is a particularly un¬ 
scrupulous form of economic warfare. In 1926 Hungarian counterfeiters 
forged French franc notes to finaiu'e the restoration of the Hapsbiirgs and 
to reduce the exchange value of Fnmch cnrrenc'v; they did so “probably 
with the connivance of their government.” A fornuT member of Stalin’s 
secret service force charges that the Soviets manufactured foreign bank 
notes, especially dollars, to help finance the movement in behalf of inter¬ 
national communism in the early twenties.*'^' 

Robert Straiisz-IJupe and Stefan Pos.sony, International Relations (McGraw- 
Hill, 1950), p. 535. 
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Major George J. McNally, U.S.A., tells an interesting story of counter- 
felting in World War IJ."’* As he relates it, shortly after the surrender of 
Hitlers armies huge amounts of British bank notes were found floating in 
the Eniies river. Subsequent investigation gradually brought to light a 
fantastic attempt of the Nazis to wreck tlie British economy. Chie of Iliinm- 
Jer s right-hand men Major Bernhard Kruger — had galh(;red a number 
of Germany s outstanding printing technicians from concentration camps 
to which they had been committed because of their racial origin. Promised 
preferential treatment for the rest of their lives, these men were J)ut to 
work at the Sachsenhausen camp near Berlin and heavily guarded to main¬ 
tain secrecy. During the war they turned out aj^proxiinately 140 million 
pounds sterling — then the equivalent of $564,000,000. So perfect was the 
craftsmanship that in some cases the notes actually passed as currency from 
Gc^rmany into a neutral country, from there into England, back into another 
neutral country, and finally to Germany once more — without detection at 
any point along the way. The British economy was threatened to the point 
that the Bank of England had to withdraw all bank notes from circulation 
and exchange them for notes of a new design. Himmler had also planned to 
drop notes iiom planes over the British Isles but the Luftioaffe was driven 
from the air over Britain. By 1944 plans had been completed for counter¬ 
feiting United States currency. Heavy bombing of the Berlin area and the 
change in the tide of war forced the abandonment of the project. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRENDS 

The weapons that we have described are not all of those which states 
have in their economic arsenals. Indeed, governments are so resourceful in 
their improvisation of instruments of economic coercion that new ones 
arc constantly appearing. Along with the growing economic nationalism 
of the past twenty years, however, th(;re has been an increasing realization 
on the part of many statesmen that the well-being of the whole world re¬ 
quires that vigorous action be taken to reduce or banish the barriers to trade 
that have become so common. Consequently, efforts toward economic in¬ 
ternationalism are being made at the same time that some states are striving 
for evermore economic nationalism. We shall examine the present stage of 
these conflicting trends in Ghapter 20. 
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War as on Instrument of National Policy 


The hand of the aggressor h stayed htj strength — and strength alone! 

— Dwigiit D. Eiskniioweii 

Freedom is still expensive. It still costs moru*y. It still costs blood. 

- Haury S. Truman 

War is a bad means of defense; but by appeasement or submission we 
should not be able to preserve either peace or liberty. 

— Norman Thomas ’ 


War needs no documentation to prove its horrors. It destroys and ruins 
lives beyond number; it makes anything like normal existence impossible; 
it imposes immense burdens on national economies and imperils the free¬ 
doms of everyone; it endangers man’s very existence on this planet. It is 
the great curse of the international society, the endemic disease of the 
nation-state system. As the ultima ratio of power, it is always lurking in the 
background of international politics. The problem of war, as Edward M. 
Earle has declared, is “the greatest unsolved riddle in politics.” “ It is this 
problem — the right to make war — which has given international relations 
a Machiavellian stamp; and the coming of total war has given the problem 
itself a new and greater urgency. 

The study of war differs in form from the study of other instruments of 
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Social Science, CCLXXXII (July, 1952), 73, respectively. 
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national policy. With diplomacy, propaganda, political warfare, and 
economic instruments, we were concerned with the many h'chniqnes and 
devices available to states that care to «ise them; but we are not here 
concerned with such militarv c*onsiderations as strat(?gv, tactics, logistics, 
etc. Instead, w^e shall note the various approaches to the study of w^ar, 
inquire into the caiis(‘s of war, determine wliat fiinc*tioiis v'ar lias performed 
so well that stale's have* bex'n and still an* imw^illing to siirrender theii right 
to use it, and evahiate some of the manv suggestc'd alternatives to war. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF WAR 

JIowevcT nnph'asant tJ)eir task, an*: however great the frustrations, stu¬ 
dents of international ])olitics must stndv the* war system and the problem 
of w'ar in all their aspects; thev must trv to lx* as objective and as searching 
in their analvsis, as frank and as tearless in their conclusions, as physicians 
have been in their ap|)r()aeh to canc<*r. I’nder many conditions cancer is 
apparently incnrahk‘: but plivsic ians liave discov-ered that if the symptoms 
arc detected in tinu* and if the patient will give his full cooperation during 
the trf'atment, manv cases of this seemingly inenrable disease may in fact 
be cured. Perhaps w'ar too, tin* seemingly iucuralde disease of the interna¬ 
tional order, w'ill rc'spond to similarlv intelligent and dispassionate treat¬ 
ment. 

There is, of eonrst*. nothing m*\v about the problem of war. Wars and 
rumors of war have fillc'd the jiages of liistorv. It is (piite unnecessary to 
re'count the gloomy ri'cord. It suggests that war, and not ])eace, is tlu* “nor- 
maP' condition of "civili/.t'd” himuui society. Tliere is all too much truth in 
a melancholv observation of Edmund Burke: “War is a matter w’hich fills 
all }ii.storv. and eons(‘qnently the only, or almost the only, view in which 
W'e can see tli(* external of political society Is in a liostile shape; and the 
only actions, to which w'e have abvavs s(*c'n. and still see, all of llu'iu intent, 
are siieh as tend to the destruction of one another." “It is doubtlivss safe to 
sav,” declared Raymond Fosdit'k, “that half the tragedies in the long story 
of the human race have been due to the inability of men to find any method 
except organized slaughter as a means of solving their rivalries and antag¬ 
onisms.”'* Whil(' war seems to be deeply inil)edded in the nation-state .sys¬ 
tem, it has occurred with alarming frecjiiency nndi'r all forms of political 
and social order; “reconrsc* to war appears to follow no particular pattern 
in terms of race, form of government, social order, or stage of develop¬ 
ment after the ajjpc'arance of WTirfare and pro]X'rty interests some five 
thousand years ago.” * 

Obviously any approach to the problem of w’ar, like* war itst'lf, is likely 

"We Need N('\v W'ords and New Faitli.s/' The New ^’nrk Times Magazine, Dee. 
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to become bogged down in technicalities and in contradictions. Tlu? com¬ 
plexities and ramifications of the subject can be better understood fiom an 
analysis of some of the more detailed studies, such as Quincy Wright s two 
inoninncntal volumes, A Stuch/ of W ar, and volume tlirec' of Pilirim Sonikin s 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, The possible approacJics to tlu' study of war 
are numerous, Wright suggests the following; the legalistic, the techno¬ 
logical, the sociological, the psychological, the biological, the idcologicral, 
and the synthetic,^ Another fruitful approach would be the historical; as 
we have already suggested, it is a sad but undciiiahlc fact that much of 
human history can be written in terms of wars and the preparations for and 
the consequences of wars. The Uteratnre on the major wars of history is 
cnonnous. One student has estimated that the documentary material on 
World War I alone, “packed side by side,” would extend for more than two 
hundred miles." Another has calcidated that filing cases filled with records 
of World War II would reach from New York to Chicago. 


WHAT IS WAR? 

Before we continue with our analysis of the problem of war, it may be 
well to attempt a few simple definitions. What is war? How d()(\s it difft'r 
from otlier “non-amicable modes of settlement,” such as police actions, the 
application of sanctions, blockades and boycotts? Mussolini refused to 
admit that Italy’s attack on Ethiopia in 1935-36 was war. Technically, the 
military operations that began in Korea in June, 1930, were not war, al¬ 
though they involved major military units and brought hcav^y casualtic's. 

Today the term *‘war” is used in many meanings. We have become ae- 
custoined to speak of the “cold war,” total war, the propaganda war, psycho¬ 
logical warfare, preventive war, and so on. In our time the term has been 
extended to include many kinds of hostile acts besides the direct use of 
armed force; and the borderlands between war and peace are becoming 
more and more blurred. Most authorises, however, still define war in a 
relatively narrow sense. According to the New English Dictionary, it is a 
“hostile contention by means of armed forces, carried on between nations, 
states, or rult^rs, or between parties in the same nation or state; the employ¬ 
ment of armed forces against a foreign power, or against an opposing party 
in the state.” After presenting this relatively simple definition, however, 
the same dictionary devotes six and a half columns of fine print to various 
interpretations and usages of the term “war.” 

Hoffman Nickerson, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, states that “war is 

* See Appendix III, "Approaches to the Study of War,” in Quincy Wright, A Study 
of War, 2 vols. (University of Chicago Press, 1942), I, 423-437. 

® Hodges, p. 24. "Reading with a .speed of about a minute to a page, it would take 
a person 5000 years ... to run througli the documentary mileage of the First World 
War. Even if ne takes the slairt cut provided by the 152 volumes of the truly monu¬ 
mental Social and Economic History of the World War, he still has his Die Grosse 
Politik and the rest of the diplomatic story from 36 capitals to be made comprehen¬ 
sible. Behind this public record are tons of memoirs and secret archives.” 
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the use of organized force belwe(;n two human groups pursuing contradic- 
lory policies, (’jach group seeking to impose its policy upon the other.” This 
IS a broadtjr and somewhat more general definition than the first. Regard¬ 
ing the cjualifying clause, Nickerson explains rather cryptically that it ap¬ 
plies even to the party which is trying to resist aggression, since this party 
is trying to impose upon the aggressor its policy of retaining its freedom 
and independi'iice. The thrc'c elements of war, in Nickerson s analysis, are 
the political, the tactical, and the strategic. Quincy Wright examines many 
formal definitions of war, and many characteristics of it. In tlie broadest 
sense he defines war as ‘'a violent contact of distinct but similar entities,” 
and in a narrower and more exact sense as “the legal condition which 
efjiially p(‘rmits two or inoif* hostile groups to carry on a conflict by armed 
force." lie finds tliat “the historical .vents which have been called wars 
have bt'cn charactcTi/cd by (1) military activity, (2) high tension level, 
(3) abnormal law, and (4) intense j)olitical integration.” ‘ 

One of the most famous and at the same time one of the most often mis¬ 
quoted commentaries on war is that of the great German student of war, 
Karl von Clausewitz. “War,” wrote (]lausewitz, “is only a part of political 
intercourse, therefore by no means an independent thing in itself . . . war 
is nothing but a continuation of political inlc'rcourse with an admixture of 
other means.” “ I’his statement — it can hardly be called a definition — re¬ 
flects a rather cynical view of international relations; but it is useful in 
calling attention to the broader setting in which the nature of w^ar must be 
examined; and, ironically, it seems to have a particular relevance to the 
present condition of “not-war-and-not-peace.” 


WAR IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

No period of human history has been free of war, whether of tribe against 
tribe or of nation against nation. Fortunately, it is not necessary for our 
purposes to attempt a historical surve^y of the wars of the past. The results 
of many of these wars arc amply recorded in the pages of history, but the 
issues which precipitated them are often buried with the bones of the vic¬ 
tims. People of later generations are likely to react as did Peterkin and old 
Kaspar, his grandfallier, in Robert Southey’s ballad, “The Battle of Blen¬ 
heim.” When old Kaspar tried to tell the lad about the battle and why it 
was fought, their conversation ended on this familiar note; 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 

“But 'twas a famous victor)'.” 

^ Wright, I, 8; II, 685. For various definitions of war, see Quincy Wright, "Changes 
in tlic Conception of War,” The American Journal of International Law, XVIII (Oct., 
1924), 762. 

«On War, trans. by O. J. Matthijs Jolles (Modem Library, 1943), Book VIII, Chap. 
6, p. 596* 
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The Battle of Blenheim came early in a period of more than a century of 
dxmastic and colonial struggles in which England and France, Prussia auil 
Austria, and other great or rising powers contended for mastery. But in 
this period-the eighteenth ceiiturv'- wars were on the whole raflu^ 
gentlemanly and limited affairs, conduc*ted according to well-understood 
rules of the game, and largely free from the fanaticism, either religious oi- 
nationalistic, which characterized earlier and later periods. By tlie eight¬ 
eenth century wars were becoming less (requeut, although a casual reading 
of the history of the period might suggest anothiT conclusion. It has Ixtmi 
estimated that the major European powers were at war 65 per cent of the 
time during both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, w'liereas the 
percentages for the eighteenth and nineteenth c(*nturies, and for the twen¬ 
tieth up to about 1940, were respectively 38, 28 and IS.** 

The general tendency of warfare in the modern period — since about 
1500— has been to become more terrible in almost every respect. This 
tendency has been aggravated by the development of new and vastly more 
powerful weapons^ the evolution of total war, especially as practiced by 
ruthless modern totalitarian regimes, whether Fascist, Nazi, or dommunist 
in character, and by many ctlier concoinitants of tlic age of industrialism, 
of militarization, and of ideological struggle on an uni^recedcnted scale. 
Quincy Wright notes: “War has during the last four centuries tended to 
involve a larger proportion of the belligerent states' population and re- 
.sources and, while less frequent, to be more intense, more extended, and 
more costly." 

In his seminal work, A Study of History, Arnold Toynbee presents an ar¬ 
resting analysis of the trend of war in modem times. By the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, he argues, war “was manifestly on the wane, not so 
much because wars were less frequent ... as because they were being 
conducted with more moderation.” The fundamental reason for tin’s phe¬ 
nomenon, he believes, is that war “had ceased to lx* a weapon of religious 
fanaticism and had not yet become an instrument of nationalist fanaticism.” 
From about the time of the French Revolution, according to Toynbee, we 
have been in the period of “nationalistic internecine warfare, reinforced 
... by the combined ‘drive’ of energies generated by the recently released 
forces of Democracy and Industrialism.” Moreover, “this is a tyjjical pat¬ 
tern of a time of troubles: a breakdown, a rally and a second relapse.” 

This analysis, while gloomy, is helpful in that it seems to give perspective 
to the troubles of our own time. It seems cpiite clear that the roots of these 
troubles extend far back into the past, as Toynbee forces us to realize, and 
that the seeds of some of the rankest plants of the twentieth century, such 
as total war and modem totalitarianism, are to be found in the Industrial 
and French Revolutions, which were thought to herald a new and happier 

"Wright, I, 235. 

Wright, T, 248. See Professor Wright’s analysis of the fluctuations of war in mod¬ 
em history, pp. 235 ff. 

Abridgment of Vols. I-VI by D. C. Somervell (Oxford University Press, 1947), 
pp. 283-284, 552-553. 
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order for men, and in the seemingly healthy plants of democracy and lib¬ 
eralism which these revolutions produced.'^ 

Although many of the principles of the strategy and tactics of warfare 
have remained largely unchanged over the centuries — the classic treatise 
of the ChiiK\se military theoretician. Sun Wu, written before the birth of 
Christ, is full of passages which might not seem out of place in a modern 
manual-it is nevertheless true that the art of warfare has been pro¬ 
foundly altered by the constant dcwelopment of more effective weapons 
and techniques, from the first sling and bow to the atomic bomb and 
radar-controlled gunfire. Each major ■ . provement in weapons has tended 
to increase the casualtic'S in war. This has been especially true since gun¬ 
powder was first apjilitHl to warfare on »l;-rge scale in the latter part of the 
Middle Ag(\s. In the twentieth century w.tr has been mechanized and new 
wt'apons of terrifying d(\structiveness have been introduced, with even 
more potent weapons a likelihood in th(i not distant future. 

In his important book. Modern Arms and Free Men, Vannevar Busli, 
who headed the Office of Scientific Ih'search and Development in tlie 
United States during World War II, presents a useful suininarv of the de¬ 
velopments in warfare in the twentieth century. “A new era in warfare,” 
he says, “started with the h’irst World War. Two great innovations were 
responsible for this. . . . The first . . . was the development of precision 
manufacture and mass production. The second was the internal combus¬ 
tion engine. Between thcMu, they made mechaiiiz(‘d warfare possible, and 
the world will never be the same again. They changed the nature of war. 
Their applications covered the entin' range of weapons and the whole 
strategy of war.” By the end of World War I, Bush adds, “for all the tech¬ 
nical devices that were later to be used in the second war, except only 
atomic energy, practically every basic technique had appeared, waiting 
only construction and development.”^'^ Writing after World War II, Dr. 
Bush thus sums up the nature and implications of the modern methods of 
warfare: 

This old challenge has become a new one as a result of the application of 
science to war in a degree that has completely altered warfare. The com¬ 
bination of science, engineering, industry, and organization during the last 
decade created a new framework that rendered conventional military prac¬ 
tice obsolete. Radar, jet aircraft, guided missiles, atomic bombs, and prox¬ 
imity fuzes appeared while we were fighting; thev determined the outcome 
of battles and campaigns, even though their determining nature was not 

In many of his writings Hoffman Nickerson has developed the thesis that the 
French Revolution, more than any other event, produced “llie armed horde” and other 
or^nizations and policies which have led to increasing regimentation. For example, 
in his article on “\Var” in the Encyclopaedia Britanuica, he writes: “The great and de¬ 
structive wars from 1793 to 194(3 have beem characterized by the widely extended 
authority of governments over the governed, the expression of tliis authority being the 
universal compulsory-service mass army with its corollaries of almost unlimited taxation 
and the regimentation of civilian life. All these things were first attempted bv the revolu¬ 
tionary French.” 

Vannevar Bush, Modem Anns and Free Men (Simon & Schuster, 1949), pp. 10, 16. 
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fully exploited in that contest. Over the Iiorizon now loom radiological and 
biological warfare, new kinds of ships and planes, an uttcily new concept of 
what might be the result if great nations again Oy at each utJiei s throats. 
It is this which makes the thinking hard.^^ 


THE COSTS OF WAR 

When men and nations are engaged in desperate ventures involving high 
stakes, they are often indifferent to the costs. Perhaj^s this is why the 
growing costs of war have not yet been an effective deterrent to war itself. 
Not so many years ago leanied economists of the Western world argued 
that Nazi Germany could not jiossibly afford to resort to war. But Hitler 
did not read their books, and he launehed Germany into a military effort 
so formidable that it was finally thwarted only by the combined resources 
of Britain, France, llussia, the United States, and many other states. One 
might also argue that Hitler’s fate proved that international gangsterism 
doesn’t pay; but, uuhappil)', in the interest of simple truth that argument 
should read that international gangsterism doesn’t always pay. It is the job 
of civilized states to see that it never pays. 

Lives. In almost every conceivable respect the costs of war arc stagger¬ 
ing, and they are increasing at an alarming rate. Let us consider briefly 
the costs in terms of human life, the destruction of property, the effects on 
national budgets, and on social and cultural progress. While tlu^ proportion 
of casualties to combatants has probably not been greater in modern wars 
than in certain earlier ones, the vastly larger number engaged has often 
resulted in a staggering loss of life. Twice as many men were killed during 
World War I as during all of the wars of the Western world from the out¬ 
break of the French Revolution to 1914, including the Napoleonic, the 
Crimean, the American Civil, the Franco-Prussian, and the Balkan wars. 
The First World War “brought death to at least 10,000,000 men and it 
wounded 20,000,000 more. It also brought death to some ten millions of 
civilians, througli privation, pestilence, and actual gunfire. It left fatherless 
9,000,000 children; it made 5,000,000 widows and 10,000,000 refugees.” 
During the Second World War there were at least as many casualties in 
battle, and civilian casualties were far greater. C. Hartley Grattan estimates 
the total deaths resulting from it at 40,000,000, a figure approximating th(^ 
entire population of France or of Italy 

Dollars. In monetary terms the costs of the two world wars are even 
more difficult to determine. One competent estimate of the direct cost of 
World War I was 186 billion dollars, whereas estimates of the indirect costs 
— “the capitalized value of lives lost and property destroyed” — have ranged 

Bush, p. 3. 

Raymond Leslie Buell, Europe: A Ilistory of Ten Years (Macmillan, 1929), p. 19. 

C. Hartley Grattan, "What the War Cost,*' Harpers Magazine, April, 1949, p. 77. 
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from 150 billions to almost 500 billions. The military expenditures for 
World War II reached astronomical figures, totaling w(?ll over a trillion 
dollars. According to Gratlan, this war was seven times as destructive as 
World War I, and the sum lolal of the direct and indirect costs was about 
four trillion dollars — four thousand thousand million dollars! The mili¬ 
tary costs of war are also reflected in the budgets of the states of the world, 
especially of the great powers. A substantial part of many national budgets 
represents tJie costs of war, past, present, and future. Tlie United States, 
as the taxpayer is painfully aware, is spending about 50 billion dollars a 
year on the* military services, and many billions more are devoted to ex¬ 
penditures wliich are directly or indirectly occasioned by past wars and 
for military preparations — such as vettTans’ services, interest on the na¬ 
tional debt, and the Mutual Security i^rogram. 

Intangibles. Such staggering costs are almost beyond human compre¬ 
hension; but the intangible costs are even greater. A collection of readings 
in the economies of war, ])ublislK‘d as long ago as 1918, contained the fol¬ 
lowing suggestive comments: ‘The n'al costs of the war must be measured 
in other than monetary terms . . . [they] are to be measured by the dimi¬ 
nution of the social patrimony and by the diversion of current social output 
from productive to unproductive channels. . . They are also reflected 
“in exhausted r(\sources in land and raw materials; in decimated and im¬ 
poverished populations ... in the arrested training and development of 
the youth of th(' land; and in the suspended cultural progress of the race.” 
Moreover, “the world of ideas and values out of which an improving so¬ 
ciety cventuallv comes is almost at a standstill during the war.” This lat¬ 
ter statement may be something of an exaggeration; if so, it is a pardonable 
one. It is particularly impressive that economists should stress the social 
and intangible costs of war as more important than economic costs. The 
emphasis is, of course, a thoroughly sound one. Who can place a value on 
the human tragedies of war — the shattered hopes and prospects of millions, 
the broken families, the uprooting of millions of innocent victims of war, the 
hoped-for leaders of nations and of organizations who lie beneath white 
crosses in many parts of the world? Who can assess the eflects of war upon 
the human mind and spirit, upon the hopes for freedom and self-expression, 
upon the desires for economic betterment and greater opportunities in life, 
upon the evolution and future of civilization itself? War breeds militarism 
and regimentation; it accentuates the trends toward what Harold Lasswell 
called the “garrison state”; it loosens the bonds of social control and creates 
fertile soil for revolution and mass upheavals, for communism and other 

Grattan, pp. 78-79. 

^®J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hamilton, and Harold G. Moulton, eds., Readings 
in the Economics of War (University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 540, 541, 557. The 
statements which are quoted were made by the editors, and by E. R. A. Scligman, in 
"Loans versus Taxes in War Finance," The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, LXXV (Jan., 1918), 53-54. Quoted in Clark, Hamilton, and Moul¬ 
ton, p. 541. 
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totalitarian systems and ideologies. When Mars is loose in the world, who 
knows what or where he may strike? 

Gains. There is, of course, another and hss gloomy side to tin's pietiin*. 
For some men, and perhaps even for some nations, war still seems to offer 
more gains than losses, at least in particular instances. \A'ar sweeps away 
many outwoni ideas and institutions and thus makes room for the new. 
The excesses of the French Revolution did not dissipate all the gajji.s that 
came from the destruction of the ancien regime; and nations which have 
fought and won wars of independence seldom if (iver regret the price they 
have paid, however great it may have been. War calls forth the best as 
well as the worst in men and nations — sacrifice, heroism, loyalty, coopera¬ 
tion, and consecration to offset brutality, treason, profiteering, and utter 
ruthlessness. Veterans of World War II will probably recall moments of 
exhilaration and of fulBIIment such as they had never before experienced. 
Nations, often to their own surprise, may discover reserves of strength and 
vitality far greater than they had imagined they possessed. In the dark days 
of 1940, after the fall of France, when the British people stood almost alone 
against the Nazi threat, they responded magnificently to Churchiirs stir¬ 
ring appeals. This may indeed have been “their finest hour.'* The war also 
dispelled many illusions and brought home the magnitude of the task of 
preserving and irnproving civilization. Perhaps, on some few pe'oplc* at 
least, the lesson will not be lost. We shall return to the .subject of gains a 
few pages later. 

The Imbalance. But when all the gains of war have b('en listed, they 
are far outweighed by its terrible costs, and the costs have been mounting 
all out of proportion to the gains. In the past, wars were far less costly and 
far less of a threat to the existing social structure. Modern war, however, 
is total war, and has at its disposal weapons of unparalleled destructive¬ 
ness. Many people can recall the electrifying effect of President Truman's 
announcement of the dropping of the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
when he said that “the basic power of the universe” had been unlea.shed 
against Japan. Although the atomic bomb is not the “absolute weapon” 
which some have imagined it to be, it is capable of .spreading infinite devas¬ 
tation throughout the world; moreover, improvements have already been 
made on the early models —the bomb dropped on Hiro.shiina is said to 
have unleashed only a fraction of the power inherent in nuclear fission. 
Moreover, other and more terrible weapons of mass destruction have been 
promised — or threatened — for use in the next war, if or when it comes. 

As man enters the second half of the twentieth century, it should hardly 
be necessary to demonstrate that another war would bring staggering bur¬ 
dens, untold miseries, and horrors beyond his capacity to grasp. Yet no 
matter how vividly the costs and tragedies of war are portrayed, horror 
pictures will in fact do little to prevent war from coming again. The reasons 
for this disturbing and somewhat startling truth were analyzed in pene¬ 
trating fashion by Philip C. Jessup in an article which he wrote nearly 
twenty years ago: 
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The same song was sung before 1914 and long, long before. It has never 
deterred nations from war because it acts, il at all, on the individual and not 
on the mass, not on the nation, not on the goveniinent. Even for the in¬ 
dividual it is t(K) overwhelming and too remote to be grasped except l>v 
those in whom it touches and torments the chords of personal memory. 
Soon, pitifully soon, a new crop has ripened free from the memories and in¬ 
capable of realization. Those impersonal things known as governments 
respond more readily to the stern high calls of national honor and prestige.’® 

As Dr. Jessup suggests, men’s memories are short, and the war generation 
soon gives way to oiie which has had no bitter experience to guide it. And 
“those impersonal things known as governments” seem to be caught in a 
vicious circle, and often pursue poliei which make more likely the very 
disasters, of which war is surely one of the greatest, which they are pre¬ 
sumably trying to prevent. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR 

Much thought and study liave been devoted to the causes of particular 
wars, and of war in general, but even experts differ sharply on these ques¬ 
tions, and to the masses of the people the whole subjt'ct is a very confused 
one. Some of the confusion arises from a failure to distinguish between the 
immediate and the underlying causes of wars. Those who are historically 
minded should not fall into this error. The Greek historian Thucydides 
was careful to make this distinction when analyzing the causes of the 
Peloponnesian wars. 

Professor Sidney B. Fay, writing in the 1920’s, found the same distinc¬ 
tion useful in his pioneer work on The Origim of the World War, After a 
careful study of the available documents from the archives of the belliger- 
€mt powers and other original materials. Fay concluded that “the greatest 
single underlying cause of the War was the system of secret alliances which 
developed after tlie Franco-Prussian War.” Other underlying causes which 
he singled out for special mention were militarism, nationalism, economic 
imperialism, and the newspaper press."® These and many other causes have 
been emphasized by other students of diplomacy. Quincy Wright has sum¬ 
marized some of the manifold approaches to this problem: 

Writers have declared the cause of World War 1 to have been the Russian 
or the German mobilization; the Austrian ultimatum; the Sarajevo assassina¬ 
tion; the aims and ambitions of the Kaiser; Poincare, Izvolsky, Berchtold, or 
someone else; the desire of France to recover Alsace-Lorraine or of Austria 
to dominate the Balkans; the European system of alliances; the activities of 
the munition-makers, the international bankers, or the diplomats; the lack 

»p“lf War Should Come,** Current liistonj, Jan., 1935, p. 393. 

'^2 voLs. (Macmillan, 1929), T, 32-49. Ussed by permission of The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 
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of an adequate European political order; armament ri\-alrics; colonial ri\ al- 
ries; commercial pob'cics; the sentiment of nationality; the concept of 
sovereignty; the struggle for existence; the tendency of nations to exjiand; 
the unequal distribution of population, of resources, or of planes of liv-ing; 
the law of diminishing returns; the value of war as an instriiinenl of national 
solidarity or as an instrument of national policy; elhiiocentiism or group 
egotism; the failure of the human spirit; and niany otliers.^' 

Some of the.se causes are imrnt^diatc and sonic are basic; some refer to 
specific events or activities, while others call attention to deep-seated forces 
and underlying trends. Eacli of these a.sjjects would be well worth caredu! 
investigation and appraisal. Volumes have been uTittcii on almost every 
one of them. The abundance of materials should not be surprising, for a 
study of the causes of war leads into the most baffling labyrinths ot inter¬ 
national affairs. 

Among the most exhaustive analyses of the causes of war ha\(; been 
those sponsori'd by the Conference on the Causi' and Cure of War and by 
the Social Science I{esc;ireh Committee of the Uniicrsity of (diicago. both 
studies were made over a period of several vf'ars in the iuterwur period, 
fn the Findings of the Conference on the Cause and Cure' of War, pub¬ 
lished in 1925, more than 250 causes were itemized, under four headings: 
political, economic, social, and psychological. Professor Quincy Wright. 
Director of the Chicago Social Science Research Committee, summarized 
the findings of the Committee in a .series of lectures delivered at the Uni¬ 
versity of Geneva and publi.shed under the title. Causes of War and Con- 
ditions of Peace. The causes of war were portrayed as being in a sense the 
obverse of the conditions of peace. Professor Wright related them to thf* 
following aspects of the world situation: “(1) a state of opinion violently 
hostile to tlie existing state of affairs; (2) inadequacy of international or¬ 
ganization to deal with conflicts; (3) inadetjuatc system of law; (4) im- 
stable equilibrium of material forces.” lie also emphasized the fact that 
economic and political factors entered powerfully into every one of tliesc 
considerations.*® 

In the two formidable volumes which he devotes to A Stiidif of War, 
Wright points out that the causes of war could be approached from many 
diflFereiit angles, some of which he analyzed briefly. “War,” he wrote, “has 
politico-technological, juro-idcological, socio-religious, and psycho-eco¬ 
nomic causes”; “ and a substantial section of his work was built around 
this rather technical classification. Tell A. Turner, in a book entitled 
The Causes of War and the New Revolution,^* lists forty-one causi^s of war, 
under these headings: economic, dynastic, religious, and sentimental. Pro- 

« Wright, II, 727-728. 

“(^incy Wright, Causes of War and Conditions of Peace (Longman.s, 1935). See 
also Clyde Eagletun, Analysis of the Problem of War (Ronald, 1937), pp. 55-56. 

Wright, A Study of War, II, 739. 

»« Marshall Jones Co., 1927. 
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fi'ssor Charles Hodges, in a textbook in international relations which was 
published more than twenty years ago, drew up an elaborate chart listing 
twenty-one causes of war under four “primary causes”: social, political, 
strat<*gic, and economic. The social causes were grouped under five sub¬ 
headings: religious, racial, cultural, chauvinistic, and fear. The political 
causes were broken down into monarchic, domestic, nationalistic, imperial¬ 
istic, diplomatic, and jiiridic\ The strateeic caus(\s njlated to territory, dis- 
annarnent, armament, worhl position, and vital interests. Under economic 
causcjs were grouped population, commercial policy, foreign investment, 
indemnities, and neutral rights.*’’ Obviously, even the subheadings are gen¬ 
eral rather tlian specific in character, a? /^ would recpiirc an extended break¬ 
down and analysis in any meaniiigful s*‘idv of war. In truth, it would .seem 
that of llio listing of causes of war thcie un end. 

It should be pointed out, however, that many eornnientators, sometimes 
with considerable objectivity and sometimes with none, have stressed one 
or at most a very f(‘w forces as the major cause of war. Thus Cominuuist 
dialecticians distinguish between certain kinds of wars, such as imperial¬ 
ist wars, revolutionary wars, and struggles for freedom on tlie part of op¬ 
pressed peo])les; the seeds of war, they allege, are inherent in capitalism 
and in iinpcrialisin, which Lenin described as capitalism in its last desper- 
attJ stages. ThcTcforc, according to their line of reasoning, wars will cease 
only with the final collapse of capitalism and tlic worldwide victory of the 
proletariat. Wickham Steed has expressed the belief that fear is the chief 
cause of war. “The feeling of insecurity,” he wrote many years ago, “and 
the fears which it engenders, are iiiidoubtc'dly the strongest potential 
causes of war in the world today.” llie feeling of insecurity and fear 
seem to be closely associated with the prevailing pattern of international 
society, composed as it is of a large numbcT of “sovereign” stales and lesser 
political units, with no adccpiate regulatory devices or agencies for peace¬ 
ful readjustment on a supra-national level. Here, perhaps, we come close 
to a major cause of modern war. “There is a cause of wars between sov¬ 
ereign states,” declares Arnold Brcclil, “that stands above all others — the 
fact that there are sovereign states, and a very great many of them.” 

In quoting this comment Professor Wright supj)lies a very useful adden¬ 
dum: “Perhaps it would be no less accurate to attribute war to the fact that 
there are no sovereign states but a great many that want to be.”*^ The 
same eminent authority also suggests that wars occur because of the ab¬ 
sence of an effective system of law and of international organization to 
control the use of force among nations. 

Clearly, then, the causes of war are many and varied, and they may be 
analyzed in many different ways, all of which are likely to be at the same 
time useful and artificial. Under present conditions much of the difficulty 

Charles Hodges, The Background of luiernalional Relations (Wiley, 1931), p. 555. 

“Sovereignty,” in Hans Speier and Alfred Kalilcr, eds., War in Our Time (Norton, 
1939), p. 58. 

Wright, A Study of War, II, 890. 
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can be associated with the nation-state system, and with the generally 
anarchic framework of contemporary international relations. The interna¬ 
tional societ)' in which we live seems to be peculiarly and dangerously sus¬ 
ceptible to the virus of war; this virus cau.ses recurrent maladies and occa¬ 
sionally major breakdowns. We should remember, however, that wars hav’e 
t)ccurred under all types of political organization from the earliest recorded 
history of man. This is not to say that man is by nature warlike, that as the 
title of a once-popular book asserted, Man Is WarJ^ although man has re¬ 
vealed a distressing inability to Jive peaceably with his fellow men; it sug¬ 
gests, rather, that man has never boon successful in evolving political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social institutions of which the war inslilutioii has not been a 
part. This failure is particularly tragic in the era of atomic and biological 
warfare and of modern totalitarianisms. 

It is well to remember also that the roots of the war system are deeply 
imbedded in human .society and institutions, and that there is no simple 
or .single explanation for such a complex phenomenon as war. “A war. in 
reality,” as Quincy Wright has pointtKl out, “results from a total situation 
involving ultimately almost everything that has happened to the human 
race up to the time the war begins.” Wars occur, of course, only where 
there is a jirofound conflict of interests, “material or ideal, actual or tradi¬ 
tional”;®” but doubtle.ss the distinguished Catholic historian, Don Luigi 
Sturzo, is correct in stating: “War does not arise merely from differences 
of ideas nor from a clash of interests. Both these factors are overshadowed 
by a long-range p.sychological preparation and conditioning.” ®' 

The causes of war are related to war as an in.strument of national policy 
in that they tend to establish the objectives of national policy. Agitation 
for the recovery of lost territory may become so strong that the leaders of 
a state are driven to accept the recovery as an objective of state policy; 
and they may find no way to reach that objective except by war. Milita¬ 
rism, nationalism, or the press may whip the people of a state into such a 
frenzy that they may demand a spectacular feat of arms, perhaps the de¬ 
struction of an ancient foe, perhaps the restoration of the glories of Ancient 
Rome. Imperialists, investment interests, or traders in foreign goods may 
foster the conviction of national economic in.security or of national humilia¬ 
tion unless stipulated concessions be extorted from a foreign country. Mu¬ 
nition makers may point to the preparations of another state and urge a 
country into preventive war. Invariably, when “something” causes a war 
between states it does so because the “something” has become identified 
with the national policy of one or more of the states. 

^ John Franklin Carter, Man la War (Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1926). 

*» Wright, A Stttdy of War, I, 17. 

“Alvin Johnson, "^'ar,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XV (Macmillan, 
1937), 341. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF WAR 

The recurrence of war throughout history surely cannot be explained in 
terms of human cussedncss or original sin. Unless war served some useful 
purpose, or at least unless rulers, governments, and peoples fancied that 
it did, it would not have become such a hardy perennial of the interna¬ 
tional society. Some social institutions came into being and then passed 
rath(?r quickly from the scene, as the conditions which gave rise to them 
changed; others, like slavery, persisted for centuries but then lost much of 
their former utility and gradually as.s.;med less formidable proportions; 
others have endured throughout all a;V‘S of civilization. War belongs to 
the third group; and no matter how ijitf^.rly men may attack it, or how 
convincingly they may prove that its costs far exceed the values gained 
from it, it will survive as long as the rulers of mankind can agree on no 
ac'ceptable alternative to it. The hard fact is that, as Clyde Eagleton has 
pointed out, “war is a method of achieving purposes”^" It has been a 
clumsv, costlv, and indeed a rather stupid means of achieving certain ends, 
and its freciuent \isc has been a humiliating confession of man s inability 
to find more civilized means. 

The point that we wish to emphasize here, however, is that war has per¬ 
sisted because of its social utility —that it has performed functions for 
which tlierc have ])een no other workable procedures. While these func¬ 
tions tend to overlap, and while it is difficult to distinguish between pri¬ 
mary and secondary functions, and between proper and improper ones, 
we shall characterize them and discuss them as the major function and 
the minor functions. 


Major Function: The Righting of Wrongs and the Enforcement of Rights 

It seems indisputable that war has performed functions that have been 
socially desirable, and that it has made contributions quite beyond the 
capabilities of any other means. Professor Eagleton says that “for centu¬ 
ries, war has been regarded as a means of remedying unjust situations, of 
settling disputes, of enforcing rights.” Professor Shotwell adds that “war 
has been used as an instrument against criminal aggression as much as it 
has been the instrument of aggression itself. It has played a beneficent 
role in history as well as a criminal one.” lie then asks two pointed ques¬ 
tions: “Where would this nation be now, or for that matter any other civ¬ 
ilized nation, if it had not met oppression with force and asserted its deter¬ 
mination to maintain as against the world those institutions which embody 
its political career?” “Are we of this generation to take the strange position 

Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War. Copyright 1937, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 5. 

Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War. C9p3>Tight 1937, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 5. 
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that, after having made thorough use of the war tool to establish liberty, 
to secure democracy and to create our modem states, we are now to deny 
ourselves these uses?” “ 

The student of history can point to countless instances in which war 
was the means by which peoples escaped from oppression which to them 
had become intolerable. The American Revolution ended a regime which 
the colonists had come to regard as denying the natural rights of man; the 
French Revolution overturned a corrupt and autocratic monarchy; the 
Latin American Wars of Independence removed the heayi’ hand of Spain 
and gave to Latin Americans the opportunity' to build their own lives and 
fortunes; the American Civil War ended once and for all the question of 
national unity and it brought the abolition of Negro slavery; wars in the 
Balkans brought release from the misrule of the “unspeakable Turk”; and 
the Spanish-Ainerican War gave Cubans relief from the tyrannical rule 
of Spain and Americans relief from the constant nuisance of bloodshed 
and conspiracy on their doorstep. Who is to say that in these and many 
otlier cases war did no “good”? Who is to say that war produces only 
evil, that it is never rightfully accepted as a proper course of action, that 
it may not again serve to rescue the oppressed and bring better lives to 
many people? 

Even Communists do not attempt to glorify war in itself, although they 
appear to believe that they cannot achieve their final goals without war 
and although they preach the inevitability of conflict with the capitalist 
world. Lenin, in a famous passage, predicted “a series of frightful colli¬ 
sions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states.” Stalin de¬ 
clared that “capitalism can only be overthrown by means of revolution 
which will take the form of protracted and violent struggle to the death.” 
Mao Tsc-tung wrote: “. . . the central task and the highest form of revo¬ 
lution is to seize political power by force, to solve problems by war. . . . 
Political power emerges only from among the guns. Yes, we do uphold the 
revolutionary omnipotence of war.’ . . . ITiis is not bad. It is good, it 
is Marxist. . . . The whole world must be recTcated with guns.” The.se 
views are in accord with the familiar Marxist distinction between just and 
unjust wars. 

There are many people today who would actually prefer war to any 
existing alternative. The.se are by no means only the would-be conquerors 
or the fanatics of our time. Millions of poverty-stricken, ignorant, and iso¬ 
lated people, living under almost intolerable conditions, might welcome 
another war in the hope of bettering their lot in life; in any event, they 
have little or nothing to lose, and to them life is cheap. Many living in 
the Soviet-dominated states of Eastern Europe, as well as refugees from 
this area, see in another war the only hope of regaining their lands and 

James T. Shotwcll, War as an Instrument of National Policy (Harcourt, Brace, 
1929), pp. 15, 16. 

Quoted in unpublished dissertation (University of Pennsylvania, 1952), by Shen-Yu 
Dai, A/flo Tse^ung and Confucianism, np. 114, 131; from Mao Tse-tung, Selected 
Writings of Mao Tse-tung (Tung Pei Book Co., Harbin, Manchuria, 1948). 
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their freedom; they can see no oiicliirable future except through the holo¬ 
caust of war, and no reassuring messages over the Voice of America can 
convince them that there is any oilier hope. 

Thousands of Chiii€\se who have cast their lot with the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment, now in virtual exile on the island of Formosa, believe that they 
can never overthrow the Communist regime on the mainland or return to 
their homes except as a consecpuaice of World War 111. One can only 
speculate on the numbers of (Chinese now living in the “People’s Repub¬ 
lic” of China who share this view, although it seems safe to conclude that 
their ranks are increasing as the Communist government becomes more 
ruthless and ('xacting. Even in more fortunate lands the^re are many who, 
for one reason or another, believe in tin* necessity of “preventive* war.” In 
short, while it is doubtless true that tiic masses of mankind long desper¬ 
ately for peace, and that this longing is shared by most of their political 
leaders, this ft*eliiig is by no means universal. 

We must draw a distinc tion betwecni war of an earlier time and that of 
today. From the thirteenth to the twemtieth centurv it was the instrumenl 
of kings for the destruction of the power of local tyrants and the unification 
of statcis. In many of th<*se states justice for all men became a declared 
principle of political action. It is impossible to see how the same desirable 
ends could have been achieved by any means except war. Professor Shot- 
well says that ‘‘to eliminate this privilege at any earlier stage of political 
development [before World War I] might have endangered the wholes pioc- 
ess of internal evolution, for liberty within the state, so slowly and so hardly 
won, had still to be maintained against possible external foes.” Today, 
the picture is changed, but only in part. Internal security seldom requires 
more than police? action ~ although no state would surrender the right to 
make war on its own rebellions elements — but has the external aspc^ct 
changc’d? Can states safely renounce or abandon the right to make war? 

The cjuestiori of the abolition of war in any meaningful sense strikes at 
once at the obstruction of sovereignty. States will gladly renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy — on paper — as the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928 demonstrated; they may pledge themselves to submit their dis¬ 
putes, or some of them, to the processes of peaceable settlement; and they 
may agree to collective action against an aggressor. What they will not 
do is put themselves in a position where they will be effectively denied 
the ancient right of “self-defense.” They have never found equal security 
elsewhere. 

An unsympathetic view of sovereignty is that it is a legal concept which 
states have embraced to put themselves above law, to establish their irre¬ 
sponsibility, to give legal validity to whatever capricious or predatory 
course they may choose to pursue. Undoubtedly, some states have so in¬ 
terpreted it. A fairer and more realistic view is that sovereignty is essen¬ 
tial equipment of the state for the discharge of its high obligation to defend 
the lives and interests of its people — an obligation, be it noted, that has 

®® Shotwcll, p. 14. 
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been accepted or imposed nowhere else. The obligation is a solemn one, 
and, as wc have observed elsewhere in this book, so long as it remains 
with the state, it is Jogically and practically inescapabk' tliat the state be 
conceded the legal right to the means to achieve the end. In short, states 
cannot be denied the right to make war unless and until they are relieved 
of the obligations which now rest heavily and exclusively upon them. 

If a careful student of war were to be asked whethcT he would abolish 
all war, if he could, he would probably reply by inquiring whether the 
abolition of war also meant the abolition of all the oppression, injustices, 
and abuses which so often lead to war. If told that it did not, he might 
understandably decide that he would perform no scr\'icc to humanity by 
decreeing that war should go. Of course, what he would want to do would 
be to end unjust wars and permit just ones. Such a formula would offer 
no adequate security to states, for it would set up a regime in which they 
would be told when and under what circumstances they might defend 
their interests, a step which they are now certainly unwilling to take. 

It is easy to argue that the misery and abuse which have produced war 
should not have existed, or to insist that some other remedy shoiild have 
been found. Both contentions must be readily granted. The fact remains, 
however, that the conditions did exist and that the people concerned saw 
no alternative, if, indeed, there was one. Short of long-suffering submis¬ 
sion, which few persons would defend, it seems difficult or impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that resort to war has at times been the only hopeful 
course, and that on many occasions the hope has been warranted. Tlic 
judgment appears unavoidable that war has demonstrated real utility in 
the righting of wrongs and the enforcement of rights. 

The Minor Functions of War 

We shall give particular attention to two of the minor functions of war 
and only passing mention to a number of alleged functions. The distinc¬ 
tion between the major function and the first minor function, as we use 
the terms, is imprecise. There are many occasions in which military force 
has not been used to right a wrong or enforce a right and yet in which it 
has profoundly affected the course of history. A case in point would be 
the conquest of the New World. It is such instances that we have in mind 
here. 

The Reconstruction and Modernization of the Political and Social Order. 

In his significant book. War as an Instrument of National Policy, Professor 
James T. Shotwell, one of the great modem crusaders for peace, asserts 
quite frankly: "War . . . has been the instrument by which most of the 
great facts of political national history have been established and main¬ 
tained. It has played a dominant role in nearly all political crises; it has 
been used to achieve liberty, to secure democracy, and to attempt to make 
it secure against the menace of its use by other hands.” “The map of the 
world today,” wrote Shotwell, "has been largely determined upon the bat- 
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tlefield. The maintenance of civilization itself has been, and still continues 
to be, underwritten by the insuranc'e of army and navy ready to strike at 
any time where danger threatens.”®’ Professor Quincy Wright has de¬ 
veloped this same theme: "War has been the method actually used for 
achieving the major political changes of the modern world, the building 
of nation-states, tbe expansion of modern civilization throughout the world, 
and the changing of the dominant interests of that civilization.” ** 

It may be superfluous to remind anyone that the great states of modem 
times have been the product of war, often of many wars. England, France, 
Spain, ilussia, China, Japan, and the United States acquired their domains 
and their territorial integrity through war. Civilization and Christianity 
were carried to the New World by <..onqucst. The resources of weaker 
“states” have been made available to ihc stronger powers through exploi¬ 
tation made possible by the might of arms. Markets, too, have been opened 
by the British Royal Navy, the ships of Commodore Perry in Japan, and 
by the fleets and soldiers of many states in a hundred lands. The techno¬ 
logical progress of mankind has involved the use of raw materials from 
every section of the globe, and many of these have been surrendered at 
the sword’s point. The White Man’s Burden of Rudyard Kipling and 
William McKinley was carried by men with a Bible and some trinkets in 
a satchel and with guns in their hands. In short, war has been a chief 
maker of the modern world — its states, its industries, its morality, and its 
cultural pattern. 

Admittedly, the world of today is not as most of us would have it. Can¬ 
not it therefore be argued that in making the world as it is war has per¬ 
formed a disservice rather than a service, that it can be credited with no 
useful function? Is not the nation-state .system, itself the product of war, 
the greatest obstacle to peace? The answer is that the absence of war as 
we have known it could not possibly have meant the evolution of a co¬ 
operative, peaceful world. The alternative to the building of powerful 
states would have been the continuation of a decentralized order of things, 
the persi.stence of literally thousands of quarreling, backward centers of 
population. Such, however, is the nature of man and his attachment to his 
interests that consolidation was inevitable. The only instrument that he 
knew was war; and his use of that instrument has given us the modern 
world. 

The Exaltation of Moral and Spiritual Qualities. Evidence abounds that 
in the past many persons have thought that war contributed to the attain¬ 
ment of higher moral and spiritual qualities. Some appear to have be¬ 
lieved that the sacrifices of war were a form of atonement for past sins, 
others that suffering called attention to unrealized blessings, and still 

Shotwell, p. 15. 
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others that bloodshed and deprivation showed the superficialitv of the 
maJcrialistic ambitions that had led people to lu'glei t spinlual values. Sen- 
tiinents of this kind seem to be less common in more leeent limes ~ oi at 
least less frequently expressed. Perhaps tliev ha\’e been a casuallv oJ 
total war. 

We shall limit our examples to a sinjjle crisis in Aincricnn history, nntiwj; 
only what same Northern editors had to say on the moral and spiritual 
values of war as the Civil War was gelting imc1(*r way.'’' 

One of the best presentations of this point of vi('w appc'ared on April 20, 
1861, in the SpringSckl Massachusetts, Daihj Republican, one of flu* coun¬ 
try s most reputahle newspapers. This editorial!, entitled “War as a Means 
of Grace,” is worth quoting at some length: 

Tn private life, men have grown mad for money. They had br;iv(’ schemes 
afloat for amassing fortunes, and when the war-cloud rose, they turned ])alc, 
and whined, and said, “not now, not now.” . . . Mi'ii’s spirits grew flat like 
stale beer with craven hopes for peace, while' ihc'ir hands gri'W nasty with 
the bribes they offered for its preservation. 

Thank God! tliis is all changed. The (Christian church that had grown 
sleepy, and had gaped in its prajers, has found soinclhing to ])ray for, and 
is praying for it. We venture to say that there has l)een mon* fervent, earnest, 
acceptable prayer offered during the past w('ck, and more' lionest c'onh'ssion 
of sin made, than during any week of the last fifty years. America has a 
recognized God to-day; and it is very doubtful wIicIIkt she would lia\e had 
one if war had not hurried the nation into His pr(?sciice. War has broken up 
the nightmare of commence. Men who have ru'ver llioiiglit of anything hut 
money forget their old idolatries, and surrender themselves to the patriotic 
thrill that leaps from heart to heart like lightning along a chain. The old 
stuff with which they used to cheat llu'ir consciences is swe])l away like 
chaff. Brokers and hankers, and .speculators and scriveners — lank-bc'llies and 
big-bellies — start from their chairs in Wall street, put on their liafs, and 
rusli out into the open air and shout. Stock gambling and stock gamblers are 
at a discount. Out among the farms, where men have jdodded through wearv 
years of peace, there rings a voice wliich traiisfonns the plodders into lu'ioc's, 
and they march off for duty with new and stirring significance added to thc'ir 
life. The dapper young men of the city who have cut tape, and cos.setcd 
whiskers for years, grow out of their clothes in an hour, ancl find themselves 
men. 

The impulses, emotions and purposes that have moved these men for the 
last week have done more to elevate them than all the sermons of all tlic^ 
ministers of America could do in a century. They have grown belter, larger, 
nobler, purer men for this experience. Verily war is a means of grace to thcjin. 

So, bowed with sadness that it must be, we bend to the nc?cessities of war, 
believing that it is best for us. Honorable war is better than dishonorabici 
peace. Honorable war is better than corrupt pcacc\ War that stirs us, and 
calls for self-abnegation and self-sacrifice — war that makes heroic the? lives 

•^®Some more recent and more restrained sentiments on this subject may be found 
in A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace (Hurviird University Press, 
J923), p. 267; and Heniy M. Wriston, Prepare for Peace (Harper, 1941), p. 13, 
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of common-place men — war that binds the hearts of men together as with 
bands of iron ~ war that brings forgetful men and women to their knees, 
and leads them to the acknowledgment of the God of nations — war that 
inspires with noble molives the brutal elements of society ~ w ar that makes 
us forget schemes of personal gain in devotion to the country -- war that re¬ 
calls and emphasizes the trials of tlie fathers of the repiilJic - war that show's 
us what a true peae(' is worth -- such war is not the greatest of Peace 

must come at last with the millen[ij]iuiii. We are not good (*nougli for it yet. 
We grow foul with it, like stagnant whaler. We believe tliat w'hen this struggle 
pass(\s by, we shall l>e a belter and stronger nation for it. The inc'dicine is 
harsh, but w’ho w'ill dare to say that it is not needful? Let it come, then* 
and inav God in his mercy make if the blessing to ns wliicli ho means it 
to bcl 

A w(‘ek later, on April 27, the editor of (he Iluffalo, New" York, Daily 
Courier, said in an (dilorial on “The Briglit Side”; 

Wc do not believe tliat there can be a man, however iniich lu* may (ie]dore 
and deprecate war, who does not thank God that be has lived to see this day. 
With all its terrors it lias been a glorious one. The country has slept under 
a long, unbroken peace until the blood in its veins w'as w’ell nigli stagnant. 
The body politic had grow'ii (‘orrupt, yea rotten. Public virtue' was st'cni only 
to be sneered at. Tlie individual wa.s absorbed in the pursuit of selfish 
aggrandizenuTit, and the national heart that throbbed, young and \ igorous, 
after tlie exeiteinont of iVic first Rtwolution, had grown torpid and callous. 
The second Revolution, it may be, w'as necjded to w'ak(Mj it to new' life. 
Almost in a day, national virtue, courage have se(Tn('d to be born. . . . 

We pray for peace, . . . But in the very bc'at and fury of tlu' conflict, 
we believe the peojile’s virtue will be strengthened and, as if by fire, the 
nation w'ill be purified. 

Janies Gordon Bennett, colorful editor of the New York Herald, declared 
that “in the wise arrangements of Providence war seems to be a necessity. 

. . . Without war society w"ould become .stagnant and corrupt.'’ ‘Theeflcct 
of this war,” he added, “wdll be to eonsume party politics and its corrup¬ 
tions, and the country' will come out of the fire like gold purified of its 
dro.ss, better and brighter than ever.”''* The Madison, Wisconsin, Daily 
Patriot asserted that “the blood of Cod’s only Son was olTcued up as an 
atonement for the sins of the wdiolc world, and nothing but blood can now 
purify the corrupted political atmosphere. Blood it is then, and let it flow 
till the past is atoned, and a long future secured to peace, pros]ierity, hap¬ 
piness, and honor.” While admitting that war “bears desolation to many 
a fireside and brings ruin to trade,” the Philadelphia North American held 
that it also “raises the standard of national character, purifies the moral 
atmosphere, and dispels the gathering corruption, meanness, and want of 

Reprinted in Howard C. Perkins, cd.. Northern Editorials on Secession, 2 \’ols. 
(Appletoii-Ccntiiry, 1942), II, 1064-1067. The six editorials quoted liere are all re¬ 
printed in Perkiiis, Chapter XXVII, entitled "Moral and Spiritual Values,” II, 1063-1096. 
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principle which long peace and prosperity are apt to engender. * The 
Albany Evening Journal in an editorial called "Worth All It Costs, solemnly 
predicted on June 1 that once the war had ended "we shall find ourselves 
elevated to a higher moral plane, and quickened by nobler impulses to the 
performance of nobler deeds. We shall find ourselves purer, more self- 
reliant, more self-poised, more able to grapple with future issues, and avoid 
future dangers. We shall find ourselves less bound up in selfishness, less the 
slaves of toil and business, less grovelling in our tastes, less earthy in our 
aspirations.” 

The sentiments expressed by these newspapers were by no means uni¬ 
versal. Some editors took sharp exception to them, declaring that war 
could only debase and harden men, that its moral and spiritual effects were 
wholly negative. Nevertheless, the evidence is clear that in the United 
States on the eve of the Civil War an articulate segment of public opinion 
believed that war had or may have moral and spiritual functions. These 
sentiments, of course, are by no means peculiar to Americans. Perhaps 
some writers in every civilized land have said about the same thing. They 
have in Britain and France; and nobody needs to he reminded of the extent 
to which spokesmen of totalitarian states extolled the virtues of war during 
the 1930 s. 

In these sentiments it is impossible to tell where sincerity stops and mere 
propaganda begins. Neither is it possible to tell just how much the human 
spirit profits from war. That many people become embittered and their 
minds distorted, goes without saying. It is also probably true that many 
others accpiire a new and higher set of values. If we are to believe that 
no one is capable of the finer emotions until he has suffered, then we must 
concede that war performs an incidental function in this regard. 

Other Functions. Some writers, particularly German ones, have insisted 
that war is a necessary process for weeding out weak and inferior peoples, 
leaving room for the growth and development of strong peoples. One of 
the better known proponents of this line of thinking was General Friedrich 
von Bernhardi. A famous pamphlet of his, Germany and the Next War, 
published in 1914, is full of such passages as the following: 

We are accustomed to regard war as a curse, and refuse to recognize it 
as the greatest factor in the furtherance of culture and power. . . . War is 
a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative element in the 
life of mankind which cannot be dispensed with, since without it an un¬ 
healthy development will follow, which excludes every advancement of the 
race, and therefore all real civilization. . . . Without war, inferior or decay¬ 
ing races would easily choke the growth of healthy budding elements, and 
a universal decadence would follow.^ 

Declarations of this sort require no serious refutation, particularly in an 
age of mechanized warfare. Addiction to the military life, the chance 
possession of essential war materials, and the over-all capacity to wage war 

« May 6, 1861. 

**Pp. 11,18.20. 
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are certainly not adequate criteria for separating ‘Tiealthy budding ele¬ 
ments” from “inferior or decaying races.” By Bemhardi's own standards, 
Germany has twice been proved to be the kind of “race” that should be 
removed as an impediment to civilization, a totally nonsensical jiidgmtmt. 

Other writers have also advanced controversial views of the functions of 
war; that foreign wars are sometimes essential to unity and peace at home; 
that war may provide a less painful outlet for surplus population than 
starvation and disease; that it has stimulated inventions; and that it has 
produced a veritable revolution in industrial and agricultural production. 
Probably all of these claims can be verifi^ d in some instance or other, but in 
nearly every case they seem to magnify what was gained and to minimize 
what was paid. 


War Sometimes Pays 

The evidence contradicts those {persons who in their hatred of war loudly 
insist that war has never “paid.” It does not sustain assertions like the 
following: “The mf)st unfortunate thing about war is that it accomplishes 
nothing. All the effort that goes into it is wasted; all its sacrifices are vain. 
The issues between nations, over which they go to war, still remain when 
the war is done; war does not settle anything.” On the contrary, the evi¬ 
dence points inescapably to the conclusion that war has often paid — that, 
moreover, it has not only paid for bad men working in bad causes, but that 
it has often paid for good men in good causes. For that reason it persists 
as an instrument of national policy. The attack on war must not rest upon 
misconceptions of its utility, but upon the realization that it is an inhumane 
and barbarous way of achieving even good ends, that it should never be 
available to bad causes and never necessary to good ones. 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 

The reading of history with its never-ending recital of wars that were long 
and bloody and often futile, together with the realization of the ruined lives 
they (jntailed, must lead the reader to rai.se the question; Wasn’t there some 
other way out? He must conclude that in many instances war could have 
been prevented by patience, information, and fair-dealing. But what course 
was open to leaders of states who possessed those assets, who sincerely 
wished to avoid war but at the same time felt that fundamental interests 
were at stake? We must recognize that in many instances they did find a 
way out; one can readily imagine that the history of unfought wars would 
be far bloodier than the history we actually have. But what about the wars 
that were fought? Could they have been averted by some means? Were 
there not practicable alternatives? 

Willard Walker, “War in the Twentieth Century,” in Willard Walker, ed.. War in 
the Twentieth Century (Dryden, 1940), p. 31. 
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Wc shall here consider a number of suggested alternatives to war. One* 
such list was published a number of years ago by John Foster Dull(»s, now 
Secretary of State. Although prepared before the organization of the United 
Nations, Dulles’ “False or Inadequate Solutions’ must still be regarded as a 
thoughtful and useful compilation. We shall examine these in their original 
order, together with Dulles* critical comments, after which vve shall note 
other alternatives that have also gained support. 

Dulles' "False or Inadequate Solutions" 

L Education as to the horrors of war. The weakness of this approach to 
peace is that it relies primarily upon emotion. Preaching the \ iolenc?e and 
suffering of war is an appeal to people who arc concerned about their wel¬ 
fare and that of their friends and families. It is “ineflcctivc as a mass in¬ 
fluence because . . . war as it becomes totalitarian ceases to be a selfish 
pursuit.” The emotions of wartime lead people to make pn'cisely the kind 
of sacrifices that normally they would hate most to make, for sacrifice be¬ 
comes the measure of patriotism. Moreover, devotion to the countrv's 
cause is not left to chance; “when critical times arise, control of mass emo¬ 
tions tends to pass into official hands.” 

2. Education to the fact timt **war does not pay.** The inadequacy of this 
approach is also explained by the fact that "war is represented as a sacrificial 
act.” Giving war this character “cuts the ground from under those who 
would stop war by emphasizing the risks to persons which are inherent in 
it.” Furthermore, “we cannot gain our goal by persuading peM)ple that self- 
interest is the primary consideration, in terms of whicli all else must be 
judged”; “the remedy is not to be found in deprecating unselfishness and 
extolling material or personal selfishness as the desirable standard of 
human conduct.” 

3. Isolation and economic internationalism. The purpose here is evi¬ 
dently to show the fallacy of isolation and of economic internationalism as 
two opposite approaches to peace and to suggest that something like a 
middle course is preferable to either. 

The isolation argument is that contacts produc*e conflicts; therefore to 
avoid conflicts, avoid contacts. As Dulles sees it, the weakness of the argu¬ 
ment is twofold. First, it is difficult or impossible to isolate nations against 
ideas, and ‘"the precipitant of modern war is primarily ideology and . . . 
economic contacts are seldom its cause.” Second, “the refusal of certain 
nations to facilitate economic intercourse with others may take a form which 
will itself be a contributing cause of war because it gives rise to a sense of 
repression and confinement.” When states feel “shunned or isolated” by the 
isolation policies of other states, “they tend to develop emotional reactions 
and attitudes” and to become “abnormally sensitive”; consequently, they 
“are apt to strike out against others who are weaker than themselves.” 
Economic internationalism is an unsatisfactory approach to peace for 

Peace and Change (Harper, 1939), pp. 72-99. Dulles also presents some 
interesting proposals for the prevention of war (pp. 100 It.). 
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several reasons. It may be artificially stimulated [as by credit] to a point 
where a reaction becomes inevitable which causes isolation more com¬ 
plete or more repressive than would otherwise have been the case.” A 
debtor state may be driven to economic regimentation, autarchy, and an 
exaggerated nationalism. The creditor state may become irritated and 
resort to "aspersions” on the debtor state. Furthermore, ill will ma\ arise 
against an exporting state because an importing state’s domestic interests 
may be adversely afFected by "obnoxious imports.” F’inally, since too much 
foreign trad(' may make a country dependent upon others and thus sub¬ 
ject to embarrassment if the trade should be cut off, "a large measure of 
economic independence is desirable.” 

4. The Pact of Paris (Kclloff^-Brian^l Pact). "So long as force is the only 
mechanism for assuring international changes then a purported renuncia¬ 
tion of force is a nullity. Far from being sacred, it would be inicjiiiious, 
even if it were practicable, thus to put shackl6\s on the dynamic peoples and 
condemn them forever to acceptance of conditions which might become 
intolerable.” Dulles concludt's that "the Pact of Paris would [seek to] 
realize a desirable result without taking any of the steps essential to 
achieve it.” 

5. The League of Nation'i. Tlic Covenant of the League was "well con¬ 
ceived and susceptible of practical, constructive evolution.” Article 19 
authorized the Asscmblv to “advise the reconsideration by Members of the 
League of treaties which have become inapplicable and the consideration 
of international conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world.” Here was the germ of peaceful change, without which 
change by violent means becomes inevitable. The dominant members of 
the League, however, mistakenly conceived peace as the preservation of 
the status quo and the i.eague as an instrument for that purjiose. In fact, 
"true ‘peace’ means merely the avoidance of one particularly obnoxious 
method of change by facilitating a le^ss obnoxious method — that ‘security’ 
can be attained only at the price of insecurity.” As the Treaty of Versailles 
had been drawn up in an atmosphere of emotion and so embodied many in¬ 
justices, only a willingness to promote peaceful change could prevent an 
eventual breakdown of peace itself. Largely because France and her 
European allies felt that their .safety and even their existence would be 
imperiled by a slight conce.ssion which might lead to a whole .series of 
concessions, the League Covenant became, for "all practical purposes, an 
allianc'e to perpetuate rigidly the post war status. ‘Sanctity of treaties’ be¬ 
came the League slogan, and tho.se seeking change were branded as po¬ 
tential ‘aggressors.’ ” The League was further incapacitated for its pro]ier 
role by the refusal of the United States to join, by the withdrawal of certain 
dissatisfied powers, and by Britain’s disengagement of htT foreign policy 
from the framework of the League. The failure of the League was thus 
due not so much to its structural defects as to the unwillingness of its mem¬ 
bers to utilize the instrumentalities which tlie Covenant had cTeated and 
put into their hands. 
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6. Non-recognition of the fruits of aggression. This approach is es¬ 
sentially another variant of the doctrine that peace means a rigid and 
unchanging world structure.” In a practical sense, it holds an intermediate 
position between the Pact of Paris and the League of Nations, All three 
aimed at presenting the status quo. The Pact ol Paris involved no sanctions 
whatever, or at least no formal sanctions; the licague provided the pos¬ 
sibility of severe economic and military sanctions; non-recognition imposed 
only the comparatively gentle sanctions of diplomatic disapproval, with a 
possible embarrassment or disruption of trade relations. 

This approach has several weaknesses. Non-recognition is not calculated 
to deter a major power; it will influence only weak powers, especially those 
under the influence of some major power. It is not a policy which can be 
consistently and continuously applied, for it is based upon the absurd as¬ 
sumption that changes brought about by force are not changes at all. Such 
changes would accumulate to the point where the political relations of the 
states of the world would be hopelessly confused. We can condemn the 
use of violence in domestic society, for provision is made there for peaceful 
evolution and change, but we cannot “indiscriminately carry forward moral 
judgments of aggression into a society within which neither political nor 
ethical solutions are operative.” Finally, “there are too few nations which 
have so controlled their own conduct that their officially expressed moral 
indignation rings true to others.” Non-recognition, when applied under 
these circumstances, “serves as an irritant rather than a pacificator.” 

7. Armament, This approach to peace is supported by two theories. The 
first of these, and one officially presented by a number of states at the Hague 
Peace Conferences, held that the more frightful war became “the less likeli¬ 
hood there was of its becoming a reality.” While this argument appears to 
have some validitv, two interrelated considerations make the theorv iin- 
workable and dangerous. For one thing, as we have noted before, the 
prosecution of war has shifted "from an operation motivated by selfishness 
to an operation motivated by unselfishness”; the effect of this change is, of 
course, to arouse a sacrificial spirit among people which in part disregards 
or even embraces the frightfulness of modem war. Second, "the creation of 
vast armament in itself calls for a condition midway between war and 
peace. Mass emotion on a substantial scale is a prerequisite.” Moreover, 
“a sense of peril from abroad must be engendered.” Once these conditions 
have been brought about, “we have gone a long way on the path toward 
war” and “it is dangerous to rely upon reasoning as to consequence to 
restrain against the small additional transition necessary to the actual at¬ 
tainment of war.” A third consideration must also be added: the effect on 
the internal standard of living and on domestic tranquility of huge expendi¬ 
tures for armaments. 

The second theory of peace through armament was supported by France 
during the years following World War I. This called for heavy armaments 
for the status quo powers and disarmament for the states which would soon 
be seeking to revise the status quo in their own favor. The peace treaties 
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saw to it that Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were dis¬ 
armed and forbidden to rearm. Two errors underlie this approach. First, 
it assumes that the classification of powers will be permanent, an assump¬ 
tion soon invalidated in this instance by the switch of Italy from the pre¬ 
sumably satisfied powers to the dissatisfied powers. This was accomplished 
under the aggressive leadership of Mussolini. The theory also presumes 
the absence of national dynamics, a condition which will never exist. In 
addition, the success of this approach is contingent upon the continuous 
maintenance of superior armaments by the status quo countries. In fact, 
however, imagined security invariably leads to carelessness and to opposi¬ 
tion to the cost of ‘*n(?edless’' military establishments. A false sense of 
security eventually prompts these states to undo the very conditions on 
which they are dependent for the «.:oiitinuance of peace. Dissatisfied 
states are not so misled as to their national interests. War always comes 
again. 

8. Disarmament. If armamtmts are conducive to war, should it not fol¬ 
low that disarmament is the road to peace? This appears not to be the case. 
“If limitation of armament comes, it will be a result rather than a cause of 
peace.” It is more realistic to argue that “so long as the force system pre¬ 
vails, then armament has a utility” and that “so long as it has utility, so 
long will armament survive and the greater the utility, the greater will be 
the armament (subject to limitations of finance?).” Armament limitation has 
bec?n agreed upon in a few instances, but only for short periods of lime 
when conflict between the participating states seemed impossible. While 
disarmament cannot be the means of obtaining peace, vast armaments do 
produce economic waste and emotional aberrations which become pre¬ 
cipitating causes of war. We are unlikely ever to have “armament placed 
permanently on a non-competitive basis unless we first demote force from 
its role of supreme arbiter of change.” 

9. Sanctions. In his discussion of the weaknesses of sanctions, Dulles 
apparently has in mind both police force action and the operation of gen¬ 
eral collective security organizations such as the United Nations. If “public 
force serves as deterrent to individual acts of violence [within states] . . 
why should we not in the international field adopt a similar procedure?” 
The idea is right but it rc^quires some important qualifications. Domestic 
order is possible because the state provides peaceful means for resolving 
conflicts between individuals — not because the state is always prepared to 
suppress violence among a substantial part of the population. As long as 
peaceful procedures are available to them, most people will accept these 
alternatives to force. A police forc'e can vleal eflectively only with “marginal 
and usually abnormal elements” which do not accept the social forms agree¬ 
able to most of the people. “We must in the international field look upon 
sanctions as adapted only to play a comparable role.” Sanctions cannot 
themselves be “a primary method of avoiding violence. This task is one to 
be achieved by the creation of a balanced form of world society. Until 
this is achieved it is premature to consider sanctions. When it is achieved, 
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the role of sanctions will have shrunk to small dimensions and the problem 
of their form will be one of manageable proportions.' As it is, while in itself 
meritorious procedure, “the premature development of sanctions has 
led to their discrediting in many quarters. 

Sanctions also have two other weaknesses. First, they may operate as a 
challenge to states. “Thus the dpiamic nations, feeling themselves to be the* 
likely subject of sanctions by the stains quo nations, are spurred on to build 
up their armament and attain economic self-sufflcicney.” When states react 
in this manner, the result is the accentuation of nationalism and the en¬ 
couragement of the very policies which the sanction concept was supposc^d 
to prevent. Another weakness of this approach is that it encourages the 
tendency toward undeclared wars. This comes about because the invocation 
of sanctions is contingent upon the announcement by some high authority 
of the existence of a state of war. In an effort to avoid commitment, the 
authority can pretend to sec no war when none has been declari'd. The 
failure to declare war can thus disrupt the whole system of sanctions. 

Mr. Dulles concludes his analysis of “false and inadequate solutions” 
with these words: “Most peace efforts have had only ephemeral results be¬ 
cause they are limited to striking directly at an undesired manifestation. 
There is a failure to deal with causes which, if unaltered, inevitably pro¬ 
duce that which we would avoid.’' 

Additional Alternatives 

Mr. Dulles’ examination of nine suggested alteniatives to war reveals 
some of the weaknesses of those approaches to peace. His discussion is 
somewhat academic or theoretical, and it is, of course, far from exhaustive. 
Other aspects of some of these approaches are examined elsewhere in this 
book: economic internationalism in Chapter 20; the League of Nations in 
Chapters 14 and 15; the limitations of armaments in Chapters 14 and 28; 
and sanctions and collective security in Chapters 10, 15, and 28. 

Two frequently proposed approaches to peace do not appear in Mr. 
Dulles’ list. These are the development of international law and the es¬ 
tablishment of world government. We shall therefore briefly examine 
these to note their inadequacy as alternatives to war. Following this, we 
shall give some further attention to one of the most persistent of all pro¬ 
posals — the limitation of armaments. 

International Law. To contend that wars of the past or the present could 
have been prevented by prohibitory law is to misunderstand the whole 
nature of international law, or, indeed, of law in general. “No topic,” says 
E. H. Carr, “has been the subject of more confusion in contemporary 
thought about international problems than the relationship between politics 
and law.” He adds that “international law is a function of the political 
community of nations” and that it “can have no existence except in so far as 
there is an international community which, on the basis of a minimum 
common view,’ recognizes it as binding.” To put it another way, “law pro- 
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coeds on the assjimption that the question has been satisfactorily dispos«jd 
of.”''^ Seen in this light, international law merely registers agreement 
already reached; it does not seek to impose a rule of action on a world of 
dissenting states. It is, in fact, made by states; it expresses agreement, not 
compels it. Hence, states jealous of thciir sovereignty — that is, all states — 
havt‘ not “outlawed” war for the simple reason that they have regarded it as 
an indispensable instrument of national policy. 

The outlawing of war has sccmied to commend itsedf particularly to 
Americans. In 1922, for example, Sc^iiator llorah, a powerful member of 
the Senate Forc'ign Relations Comniittc^c', introduced into the United States 
Sc'uate a resolution cmclorsing the idea that war was a crime in international 
law. The high-water mark of this effort was represented by the famous 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of P: nr of 1928. The substantive part of 
this clocument was embodied in two bric^f article's, which read as follows: 

Article 1. The high contracling parties solcminly declare in the name of 
th('ir respecti^•e people's that they ccMidernn recourse to war for the solution 
of international c'ontroversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
polic'v in their relations with one another. 

Article 2. I'he higli contracting parties agrc'c that the? settlemcmt or solu¬ 
tion of all disputes or eonflicts of whatever nature or of whale\er origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

The Kellogg Pact was accepted within two years by sixty-one states- 
making it one of the most universally endorsed of international agreements. 
At the time of its appearance it was widely hailed as a major step toward 
the abolition of war. These high hopes were, unfortunately, almost wholly 
without foundation. The Pact was in fact hardly more than an expression 
cf pious aspirations. Since it requirc'd nothing but the acceptance of the 
principles it enunciated, the nations wctc quite willing to sign it. It 
contained no provisions for its enforcement; it had no teeth. It had little 
legal significance, although it stated an important principle and although 
efforts were made? to amend the Cen'enant of the League of Nations so as 
to bring it into harmony with the new pledge.*® The Pact did not outlaw 
war, in spite of a rather widespread popular assumption that it did exactly 
this.*'® Tlic signatories simply condemned recourse to war and renounced 

‘‘"Edward II. Carr, The Twenty Years^ Crisis, 1919-1939 (London, 1946), pp. 170, 
178. Reprodueod by pennission of E. 11. Carr, Muciniillaii and Company, Ltd., London, 
and St. Martin’s Pre ss, New York. 

Carr, p. 172. 

See Report of the Committee for the Amendment of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations in order to Bring It into Harmony tvilh the Pact of Paris, League of Nations, 
1930, vol. 2; and Records of the Eleventh Assembly, First Coinmillcc, pp. 131-132. 

In 1937 Professor Clydc^ Eagleton wrote: “Inttmalional lawj ers are unable to find 
in the Treaty any legally binding ruU; against war; one of tliem e\ en goes so far as to 
assert that this treaty for the first time in liistory makes war legal. This is so, he argues, 
because international law had never before admitted war t() be legal, but bad accepted 
it as an unavoidable fact, whereas the Pact of Paris admits all wars of self-defense as 
legal, and then makes it possible to call any war a war of self-defense. This exception, 
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war as an instniment of natioml policy. Presiiniabh, 
did not make war illegal, or even attempt to do so; war coii si )e used 
as an instrument of international policy, and, as an American interpn tation 
which was accepted by all the other signatories made j^er <ct \ c car, it 
did not limit in any way the right of self-defense. Since everv nation could 
decide “whether circumstances require recourse to war in self-defense^, and 
since no nation would admit that it was engaged in an aggr(*ssive w^ar, this 
reservation alone reduced the Kellogg Pact to a document of no more than 
symbolic importance. Events were soon to prove that war could not be 
prevented by paper pledges. 

Nevertheless, intcniational law has perfonned enormous seiTTces for 
peace. One of these has been the establishment of procedures for the pt*ac(‘- 
able settlement of international disputes. Back of any sane and peaceful 
international order must be a legal framework. The greater tlu* number of 
disputes which are submitted to the arbitrament of Jaw, the less the likeli¬ 
hood that some issue which originally would admit of a judicial apjmiach is 
allowed to grow and become a cause of war. 

Another notable contribution of international law has been through the 
development of the laws of war. Indeed, “the law of nations has contented 
itself, until our own day, with efforts to ameliorate the horrors of war by 
making rules for its conduct.”The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
formulated elaborate codes for land and naval warfare, and for the rights of 
belligerents and of neutrals in time of war. There was even some attempt 
to draft regulations for aerial warfare. Under the conditions of twentieth- 
century warfare the international law of neutrality has a very limited ap¬ 
plicability; it cannot prevent the use of such weapons as the submarine and 
the atomic bomb, or the bombardment of industrial targets. But the rules 
of war are still being elaborated and are still generally obeyed. During 
World War II violations of these rules, even by Germany and Japan, were 
the exception rather than the rule, although the violations were often serious 
ones. 

While Hugo Crotius — the first great writer on international law — viewed 
war as a necessary evil, he tried to distinguish between a “just” and an 
“unjust” war and he wanted to limit the “lawful” justification of war to 
self-defense and to the punishment of aggressor states. In recent years some 
attempts have been made to return to the concepts of Grotius, to limit the 
resort to war to certain well-defined situations, and to ban “unjust” wars. 

In the postwar period an effort has been made to revise or rewrite inter- 

of course vitiates the treaty.” Clyde Eagleton, Analysis of the Problem of War. Copy¬ 
right 1937, The Ronald Press Company. Pp. 84-85. 

This statement read as follows: “There is nothing in the American draft of an anti¬ 
war treaty which restricts or impairs in any way the right of self-defense. That right is 
inherent in every sovereign state and is implicit in every treaty. Every nation is free at 
all times and regardless of treaty provisions to defeiid its territory from attack or invasion 
and it alone is competent to aecide whether circumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defense.” 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed, Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Fkess Company. P. 389. 
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national law by declaring that “aggressive war” is a crime, and that in¬ 
dividuals as well as states can come within the purview of the law. Neither 
effort is wholly new. The records of both the League and the United 
Nations contain scores of proposed definitions of “aggression’' and impas¬ 
sioned speeches in support of various proposals; but seldom have so much 
effort and so many words been expended with such limited results. Both 
the Covenant and the Charter contain strong provisions for dealing with 
acts of aggression, but nowhere do they attempt to define aggression.®* In 
the UN the task is left to the Security Council, and, since the passage of the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution in 1950, to the General Assembly in certain 
cases. It is up to them to determine wiien an act of aggression occurs. 

The most concerted eflbrt to make assive war a crime in international 
law was made in the Nuremberg and Tokyo War Crimes Trials. The de¬ 
fendants were accused of “crimes against peace,” “war crimes,” and “crimes 
against humanity.” An “International Military Tribunal,” composed of 
judges from the United States, Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R., acting 
unch'r the authority of a Charter agreed upon by these four powers, sen¬ 
tenced a number of Nazi and Japanese political and military leaders to 
death, and others to terms of imprisonment ranging from life to a few 
years. It exonerated a fc'w. “Various questions were raised by this pro¬ 
cedure; could these four victor nations declare international law on be¬ 
half of the community of nations, and would it be ex post facto law? Iss 
aggressive war a crime? Are individuals subjects of international law, and 
can they appear before an international court?” Nevertheless, the prin¬ 
ciples of the Nuremberg trials were approved by fifty-five members of the 
General Assembly of the UN in December, 1946, and the International Law 
Commission of the UN has been attempting to translate them into rules of 
law. “Thus the precedent at Nuremberg seems well on its way to ac¬ 
ceptance as a rule of law.” This may indeed represent a significant ex¬ 
tension of inteniational law, and a step in the development of a stronger 
legal basis for international relations. 

The usefulness of international law in the prevention of war does not lie 
in an unenforceable renunciation or prohibition. Rather, it lies in a per¬ 
sistent effort to close the gaps, to define the rights and duties of states more 
precisely, to register agreement on as many areas of the law as states can 
be brought to approve. In such a way, norms of international conduct will 
be established and the occasion for political decisions will be constantly 
reduced. For the foreseeable future, international law will not prevent re¬ 
course to war as an instrument of national policy, but it may reduce the 
frequency of such recourse. 

See Clyde Eagleton, "The Attempt to Define Aggression," International Concilia-- 
tion. No. 264 (Nov., 1930); and Quiney Wright, “The Concept of Aggression in Inter¬ 
national Law,” The American Journal of International Law, XXIX ( J^ly, 1935). 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. Pp. 118-119. 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 119. 
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World Government. Most of the proposed alternatives for w ar call for 
the strengthening and more effective use of procedures which have already 
been evolved, especially through such agejicies as the League of Nations in 
the interwar period and the United Nations today. Since no procedures 
yet devised have been fully effective, however, it is only natural that other 
and more far-reaching "‘solutions"’ should also be considered. Most ol the 
current proposals which might be placed in this categon' call for some kind 
of world government, on a regional or global scale. These proposals start 
with the thesis, which may be wholly correct, that there is no hope of a\'crt- 
ing war as long as the nation-state system is the prevailing pattern of in¬ 
ternational society; therefore it logically follows that this increasingly an¬ 
achronistic system must be replaced by effective supra-national institutions 
to which the nation-states would surrender at least the most vital of their 
present powers. The experience of the United States in evolving a federal 
union after the unsatisfactory years under the Articles of Confederation is 
often cited as an historical parallel. Without inquiring into the validity of 
this comparison, it is doubtful that the remedy is a practicable one, even if 
the diagnosis is correct. As long as the nations of the world so jealously 
guard their “sovereign rights” — the Soviet Union is particularly sensitive on 
this point, but all other countries hold essentially the same point of view — 
there is little prospect that they can be persuaded or coerced to surrender 
their rights to supra-national agencies. The difficulty with any and all 
proposals for world government is that they would take us from where we 
arc to where they think we should be, across bridges that arc not built to 
a heavenly city that does not exist. Perhaps we can and should move in the 
direction toward which they are pointing; but if so, we must move slowly 
from our present encampment, building roads and bridges to the future 
as we go along. No political leader in his right mind would advocate the 
abandonment of national sovereignty unless he was absolutely convinced 
that some larger association would actually work; in such a vital matter 
he could hardly take an attitude of “let’s try it and see.” In other words, 
he cannot sensibly acquiesce in a surrender of his country’s right to go to 
war unless and until he has more than reasonable assurance that that right 
is no longer necessary — that the functions of war will be served by some 
other means. As Professor Shotwell succinctly puts the issue, “Humanity 
cannot afford to trust its wistful hopes to anything, however promising, 
that may betray it in the hour of crisis.” 

An incisive analysis of “the illusion of world government” has been made 
by Rcinhold Niebuhr, who is both a distinguished theologian and a realistic 
commentator on world affairs. “The fallacy of world government,” he says, 
“can be stated in two simple propositions. The first is that governments 
are not created by fiat (though sometimes they can be imposed by 
tyranny). The second is that governments have only limited efficacy in in¬ 
tegrating a community.” He declares that the idea of world government 
“assumes that constitutions can insure the mutual trust upon which com- 

Shotwell, p. 4. “The Illusion of Wodd Government,” Foreign Affairs^ XXVII 
(April, 1949), 379-388. 
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munity rests ” and he observes that “no group of individuals has ever cre¬ 
ated either government or community out of whole cloth.” The present 
sharp division of the world mnkes impossible the success of such a venture, 
for neither the Russians nor we are ready “at the moment, to submit our 
fate to a world authority without reservation, so long as the possibility 
remains that such an authority could annul a system of law and justice 
to which we are deeply committed.” Even if a world government were 
established, Niebuhr contends, it could not create a genuine community 
“for the simple reason that the authority of government is not primarily 
the authority of law nor the authority of force, but the authority of the 
community itself. Laws are obt'ved because the community accepts them 
as corresponding, on the whole, to its conception of justice.” To put it 
another wajs “the police power of a g'.vi rnment cannot be a pure political 
artifact. It is an arm of the community's body. If the body is in pieces, the 
arm cannot integrate it.” 

The Limitation of Armaments. The struggle for the limitation of arma¬ 
ments — usually called disarmament — has been motivated by the belief 
that the building up of armed strength by one state leads to belligerence 
on the part of that state and to feelings of insecurity on the part of other 
states, which then desperately augment their own strength or resort to 
preventive war. It is also motivated by a desire to get out from under the 
staggering budgets which result from competition in armaments. Sir 
Edward Crev, British Foreign Minister on the eve of World War I, de¬ 
clared that the increase in armaments “produces a consciousness of the 
strength of other nations and a sense of fear. Fear begets suspicion and 
distrust and evil imaginings of all sorts, till each Government feels that 
it would be criminal and a betrayal of its own countiy^ not to take every 
precaution, while every other Government regards every precaution of 
every other government as evid(*nce of hostile intent.” "’** A report issued 
by tile American Friends Service Committee in 1951 exjiressed essentially 
the same view: “In the realm of arms, one nation's common sense is another 
nation's high blood pressure. Our arms crc'ate fear in Russia; Russian arms 
create fear in us. By seeking to deter the Russians by military might, we 
are inevitably forced to plunge the world into an arms race, and arms races 
are not conducive to security. Indeed, each new measure and counter^ 
measure adopted by the principals in the name of defense has the effect 
of intensifying insecurity in both countries.” 

There has long been a consciousness of reverse relationship between 
disarmament and security, and security^ has almost always won out. Unless* 
some system can he evolved whereby nations will actually be more secure 
with less armed strength, disarmament will indeed remain a “pipe dream.' 
It was no mere accident that instead of evolving formulas for reducing “the 
staggering burden of armaments,” the First Hague Conference issued a Con¬ 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes and estab- 

^ Twenty-Five Years: 1892-1916, 2 vols. (Slokcs, 1925), I, 89. Used by permis¬ 
sion of Sir Cec-il Gravevs, K.C.M.G., M.C., and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 

to Peace: A Quaker View of U, S. Foreign Policy (1951), pp. 13-14. 
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lished a Permanent Court of Arbitration. The Second Hague Conference, 
presumably called for the same purpose as the First, dropped the question 
of disarmament from its agenda. Very early in the prolong(‘d discussions 
of arms limitation in the League of Nations, the question of security was 
raised, particularly by France; it persisted throughout the lifetime of the? 
League. There is much justification for Professor Eagleton’s rather con¬ 
temptuous comments on the efforts of the Leagiu* to bring about disarma¬ 
ment. As he points out, “the League held hundreds of meetings in an 
impressive effort to reach agreement. Yet its whole histor\’ can be summed 
up in the change of the name of one of its committees, which started as a 
committee on the Reduction of Armaments, and ended as a committee on 
Arbitration, Security, and Disarmament. The lattiT order of words repre¬ 
sents the evolution of the thinking of the League.” 

The discussions of armament reduction in the United Nations have fol¬ 
lowed a similar pattern. Indeed, the need for security has become all the 
greater in the age of the “iron curtain” and the atomic bomb. It accounts 
for the strong insistence on the development of effective methods of inspec¬ 
tion and control before any nation is willing to reduce its armed strength; 
it is one of the major reasons for the failure of the efforts of the Atomic 
Energy, Conventional Armaments, and Disarmament Commissions. Of the 
five principles which were laid down for the guidance of the new Disarma¬ 
ment Commission in the Assembly resolution of January 11, 1952, three 
were concerned with security. 

The point of view which has determined the policy of all great powers 
has been succinctly described by Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion. 


. . . the question is often raised whether competitive rearmament does 
not usually precipitate an armed conflict. That risk undoubtedly exists. 
Unfortunately, the pace of armaments is always set by the nations that in¬ 
tend to use military resources for aggressive purposes. My reading of his¬ 
tory convinces me that there is more risk and danger in a continuing disparity 
of armed strength than in efforts to correct that di.sparity. . . . there are 
perhaps twenty or thirty different lines of action that must be pursued, 
domestically and internationally, to give us a reasonable expectation of peace 
and security. But I am also sati.sfied that none of these will suffice unless we 
are sufficiently strong militarily to deter the aggressor, if possible, or have a 
better chance of defeating him if that should become necessary.”' 

American policy was well stated in the 1948 report of President Truman s 
Air Policy Commission: 

. • . the United States must have a double-barrelled policy abroad. It 
must work to achieve world peace through support and development of the 
United Nations. At the same time it must prepare to defend itself for the 

Clyde Eagleton, Intematiorud Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 395. 

‘‘The United Nations in Action," Edmund /. James Lectures on Government (Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Press, 1951), p. 82. 
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possibility that war may come. Not being able to count on the creation, 
within the future for which it now has to prepare, of a world settlement 
which would give it absolute security under law, it must seek the next best 
thing that is, relative security under the protection of its own arms.**’"* 

There is no more tragic spectacle in our time than that of great nations 
squandering their resources, mortgaging their future, and imperiling the 
lives of their citizens in a costly and perhaps catastrophic arms race. Such 
a race saps ec*onornic and hiinian resources, diverts creative energies from 
peacefid pursuits to purposes of destruction, h(‘ightens international ten¬ 
sions, and accentuates the feeling that the world is headed toward disaster. 
Is there no way to reverse this alarming trend? The dilemma which faces 
us was candidly stated by Raymond b'osdick: “There may be little logic 
in our course, Ix'causc, by an ironical hut demonstrable law, nations which 
have armed thcTuselves to preserve the peace have seldom avoided war. 
But logical or illogical, there is nothing else we know how to do.”®^ It 
does not nec(\ssarily follow, liowever, that failure to rearm wnll enhance the 
prospects of preserving th(' peace; indeed, under conditions such as those 
which exist at the present time, unilateral or regional disarmament by the 
non-Communist states alone might well be the height of folly. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 

After many years of careful study of World War I — h(; was the editor of 
The Economic atui Social Hisfory oj ihc World War in some one hundred 
and fifty volumes — Professor Shotwell came to the conclusion that war had 
reached such proportions of destructiveness that it would henceforth de¬ 
feat its own purpose as an instrument of national policy. He wrote as 
follows: 

Now, . . . war is as uncertain in its direction as in its intensity, or its spread. 
It is no longer a safe instrument for .statesmanship under such circumstances; 
it is too dangerous to employ. It is no longer an ultima ratiOy for it has lost its 
raU'ori detre, Victor and victim mav suffer a common disaster. Its effects 
reach even into the unformed future, and rob the savings of generations yet 
unborn. Time, as well as space, levels its barriers to the march of destruc¬ 
tion. This new dynamic world . . . has no other defense against it, once it 
is loosed, than that which endangers it as well. ... In short, war which was 
once a directable instrument of policy has now changed its nature with the 
nature of modern society and ceases to be controllable and directable in the 
hands of statesmen. By reason of its all-embracing needs, it becomes a con¬ 
tagion among the nations; and one cannot safely use a contagion as an 
instrument.*^ 

Survival in the Air Age: A Report by the President's Air Policy Commission (Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1948), p. 6. 

“We Need New Words and New Faiths,” the New York Times Magazine, Dec. 19, 
1948. 

Shotwell, p. 36. 
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Professor Shot>\'ell wrote these lines a quarter century acjo. Doiibtl(\ss 
he has been keenly cl/sappointed witJi the developments since that time. 
Yet the student of world affairs must not conclude too (juickly tliat no gains 
have been made against the jnenace of war as an instrument of national 
policy, or that none can he made. Perhaps the common error is in believ¬ 
ing that we either have war or we don’t have war. A mon' Iiopeful ap¬ 
proach would be to see to it that wc have f(*w(T and fewer wars and smaller 
and smaller ones, and that in particular anotluT global war is averted. If, 
as seems to be the case, states cannot now safely abandon w ar as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy, perhaps they can l)c brought to use it mon' spar¬ 
ingly and in only morally defensible ways. Progress in disarmament, the 
development of international law, constructive work in inferriational organ¬ 
izations, the improvement and utilization of the technicpies of pt'aceful 
settlement and collective security, education for international understand¬ 
ing—these and other approaches may help to remove the scourge of war. 
This means, in short, that the realistic approach to the |n*evention of war 
is a piecemeal one. Eventually there may appear other assurances of 
security which will permit the total relinquishment of w^ar as an instrument 
of national policy. 

One distinguished authority on international relations, Edward M. Earle, 
has suggested the possible consequences of the rejection of the' piecemeal 
approach: 

It will, of course, be said that realistic grappling with Mars is Utopian. The 
charge might have some justification were we to hope for the eternal banish¬ 
ment of violence from human affairs. It is not l^lopian if we consider that the 
problem is primarily one of removing specific causes of friction betwc'cn the 
great powers and the adjudication of disputes, as they arise, through diplo¬ 
matic negotiations and through the United Nations. . . . 'Ihc goal, then, 
should be a durable, although not necessarily an c’lernal peace. . . . Every 
war w^hieh is averted will be a war not fought, and every war not fought is a 
contribution to the long-range problem of reducing the an^a within which 
armed conflict operates in politics. The alternative is to assume that war is 
inevitable, to take less than the necessary measures to deal with recurring 
crises, to drift into catastrophe, and thus “to commit suicide in anticipation 
of death”®" 

Realistic workers for peace will have to dismiss, though with genuine 
reluctance, various idealistic and religious approaches which call for a 
higher degree of human perfectibility than can reasonably be expected of 
man and his social institutions. If men everywhere, and their leaders, really 
practiced the principles of the religions which they profess, the functions 
of war would disappear from civilized society. We may believe that peace 
would not be in jeopardy if all men truly loved one another; but we could 
hardly argue that a nation should base its foreign policy and stake its 
existence on the assumption that they do. Witli all due respect to the 

Earle, pp. 592-593. 
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(Quakers and others of like mind, we cannot accept pacifism, or passive 
resistance, or Gandhi s “non-violent non-cooperation” as effective preven- 
tives of war. P('rhaps they wonUl be if enough people accepted them whole¬ 
heartedly and acted accordingly; but so long as these sentiments are 
confined to a small ininorily of liigh-souled men and women, they do not 
provide the security we must seek against the danger of war. “Passive re¬ 
sistances destroys the mc^ans, but it does not achieve the end, it offers no sub¬ 
stitute for th(' means which it eliminates. . . . there are still many, whether 
persons or nations, \Nho are willing to take advantage of their fellows, and 
who can only be restrained from doing so by the exercise of superior force. 
Passive resistance rennoves this superior force; and lea^'es the criminal, who 
is willing to use force, in undisputed control.”^ 

To recognize the essential futility pacifism and piety in building 
effective safeguards against war is not to deny that the job calls for 
morality and idc'alisni, for the elevation of human character and the im¬ 
provement of human institutions. Truly, ‘\vhere there is no vision the 
people perish.” Nevertheless, the work to be done calls for constructive 
genius. Redigion and education can help greatly in developing the proper 
attitudes and dc^eper understanding; but thew can aid only indirectly in 
providing ways of escape from the grim truth that war still serves a purpose 
in the world as it is now’ organizecl. While far too often employed in the 
service of inicpiitous causcis, it is still at times the only means by which 
peoples and states may achieve rightful objectives. 
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The Controls of Interstate Relations 




Chapter 9 


The Balance of Poiaer 


I have only one purpose, the destruction of Hitler, and my life is much 
simplified thereby. If Hitler invaded Hell I u;auld make at least a 
favourable reference to the Devil in the House of Commons. 

— Winston Chtochill^ 


“Sovereignty” and “power” are perhaps the two most frequently used 
words in the vocabulary of writers on international relations. This empha¬ 
sis seems to suggest that states may do pretty mueh as they please — that 
the nation-state system is not a system at all but, instead, a polite label for 
international anarchy, as some critics have contended. Nevertheless, it is 
true that most states are on friendly terms with most other states most of 
the time. This condition implies that some restraints or controls must be 
in fairly continuous operation, and so they are. It is some of these that 
we shall discuss in this chapter and the two following ones. 

The observer who faneies himself a “realist” may insist that all states 
are driven by an urge to enlarge their territory and eiihanee their prestige, 
and that only military power in the hands of other states restrains them. 
The economie determinist may emphasize the interdependenee of states; 
the legalist may think in terms of the rights and duties fixed by inter¬ 
national law; and the idealist may be convinced that such good-will and 
harmony as exists must be attributed to religion, to the fundamental 
decency of men, and to a world “public opinion.” 

To point out the importance of national power to the security of a state 
is not to argue that all states are aggressive and predatory, or that they 

^ The Grand Alliance (Houghton Mi£Bin, 1950), p. 370. 
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would be if they had the strength. It is rather to say tliat states must b(; 
strong because some state or states may spurn all other controls and be¬ 
cause a state s own power is its last line of defense. National power is there¬ 
fore the most important of all controls in interstate relations. Much tliat 
has been written in the earlier chapters of this book is a comnientarv on that 
statement. National power can be used for peace-keeping or peaecTiiaking 
as well as for warmaking; it has, in fact, proved to be the onl}' effectivt* 
instrument for halting aggression. It should be noted that the balance of 
power, which we are about to discuss, involves only the utilization or ar¬ 
rangement of national power in a special wav, and that tlu* same? is true of 
collective security. 

Our attention to national power, to the balance of power, to collective 
security, to procedures for peaceful settlenK'iit, and to international law 
as institutionalized approaches to the control of interstate relations does 
mean that other controls may not be of equal or even greater significance. 
Most of them, however, are too intangible for measurement or appraisal; 
they include moral convictions, humanitariaiiism, pacifism, toleration, en¬ 
lightened self-interest and many other ways of thinking that normally lead 
people and states to prefer to live in peace rather than in anarchy. 


NATURE OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The balance of power must first of all be uiKkTstood as something which 
men scheme for and contrive —not as something they stumble upon or 
have thrown into their laps. Nicholas J. Spykman declares that it is not 
“a gift of the gods” but that it is achieved by “the active intervention of 
man.” ^ States cannot afford to wait until it “happens”; if they wish to sur¬ 
vive, Spykman adds, “they must be willing to go to war to preserve a 
balance against the growing hegemonic power of the period.” Thus, we 
are dealing with a device of man, not with a historical accident. 

The balance of power may be described in a number of ways. Georg 
Schwarzenberger speaks of it as an “equilibrium” or “a certain amount of 
stability in international relations” that under favorable conditions is pro¬ 
duced by an alliance of states or by other devices.® He asserts that the 
balance of power “is of universal application wherever a number of sov¬ 
ereign and armed States co-exist,”^ while Hans Morgenthau expands its 
applicability to “a general social principle.”'^ G. Lowes Dickinson clari¬ 
fies two usages of the term “balance”: “It means, on the one hand, an equal¬ 
ity, as of the two sides when an account is balanced, and on the other hand, 

2 Nicholas J. Spykman, America's Strategy in World Politics (Harcourt, Brace, 1942), 
p. 25. 

Ceorg Schwarzenberger, Power Politics (Praeger, 1951), p. 178. 

* Schwarzenberger, p. 181. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 125. 
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an inequality, as when one has a ‘balance’ to one’s credit at the bank.” ® 
He adds, significantly, tliat “the balance of power theory profc'sses the 
former, but pursues the latter.” 

The concept of the balance of power was known and a])plied in the 
ancient world, most conspicuously in the city-states of Greece, but also 
in Egypt, Babylonia, India, and China; indeed, David llnme, in his famous 
essay “Of the Balance of Power,” called it “a pnwailing notion of ancient 
times.” With the coming of the Roman world-state, its importance de¬ 
clined sharply, and it remained unimportant through the medieval period. 
Its status became such that, as Quincy Wright savs, it “scarccily existed 
anywhere as a conscious principle of inteniational politics before 1500.” ' 

The great period of the theory and practice of the' balancx' of power be¬ 
gan shortly after 1500, and its rise to pjominence coincided with that of 
the nation-state system and with the Age of Discoveries. Increasingly, 
and especially after the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, which “established 
the idea of the nation as a sovereign independent unit, and defined the 
modern state system,” ” it became a cardinal feature of international rela¬ 
tions. To quote Wright again: “While other factors hav(‘ had an influ¬ 
ence, the concept of the bahmee of power provides the most general ex¬ 
planation for the oscillatioi s of peace and war in Europe' since tlie Thirty 
Years’ War.” *' Many other writers of the past three centuries have ex¬ 
pressed the same conviction: David Hume and Emeric Vattel in the 
eighteenth century, Richard Cobden and Alexander De Stieglitz in the 
nineteenth, and G. P. Gooch, A. F. Pollard, Sidney B. Fay, Nicholas J. 
Spykman, and Hans [. Morgentliau in the twentieth. The jmnciple of the 
balance of power was written into several treaties of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was most fully applied in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu¬ 
ries. It is still a basic principle of international relations, and doubtless 
will continue to be as long as the nation-state system is the controlling 
pattern of world ])olitics. 

Definition. More precisely than we have as yet defined it, just what is 
meant by the phrase, “the balance of power”? Professor A. F. Pollard, 
simply by consulting a good dictionary, concluded that thcjre were several 
thousand possible meanings of the phrase, analyzed word by word.“‘ The 
essential idea is simple enough; it is “equilibrium” of the type represented 
by a pair of scales. When the weights in the scales are ecpial, balance 
results. Applied to a world of sovereign states, uncontrolled by effective 
supra-national agencies, the concept of the balance of power assumes that 
through shifting alliances and countervailing pressures no one power, or 

^The Internatwml Anarchy, 1904-1914 (Century, 1926), pp. 5-6. 

’ Quincy Wright, A Study of War, 2 vols. (University of Chicago Press, 1942), II, 
759. 

* Brooks Emeiiy, “Mainsprings of World Politics,” Headline Series, No. 42 (Foreign 
Policy Association, Oct., 1943), p. 5. 
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combination of powers, will be allowed to grow so strong as to threaten 
the security of the rest. 

One of the most cogent of modem definitions is oflered Professor 
Sidney B. Fay in his article on the subject in the Ennjclopcicdia of the 
Social Sciences: “It means,’* says Professor Fay, “such a ‘just equilibrium’ 
in power among the members of the family of nations as will pre^'cnt any 
one of them from becominf!; siifficientlv strong to enforce its will upon the 
others/" ” Nearly two hundred years before Professor Fay wroh* this defi¬ 
nition an English writer defined the term as “an (‘qiial Distribution of 
Power among the Princes of Europe, as makes it impracticable for tlie one 
to disturb the Repose of the other.” ** If we recall that in the juid-cight- 
eenth century most rulers still thought of themselves in the spirit of 
Louis XIV and his Yetaf cest moi^ and that Europe was still almost the 
sole arena of power politics, we see that the two definitions an* ess(*ntially 
the same. 

Two other definitions, also from the eighteenth and th(‘ twc'nticlli cen¬ 
turies, may be offered. The great eighteenth-century authority on interna¬ 
tional law, Emeric Vattel, referred to “the well-known principle of the* 
balance of power, by which is meant an arrangement of affairs so that 
no State shall be in a position to have absolute mastery and doninate 
over the others/" And Professor Morgenthan, in his brilliant chapters on 
the balance of power in Politics Among Nations, states that h(‘ \ises the 
term “in four different meanings: (1) as a policy aimed at a ccTtain state 
of affairs, (2) as an actual state of affairs, (3) as an approximately equal 
distribution of power, (4) as any distribution of power.” But, Morgen- 
thau adds, “whenever the term is used without qualification, it refers to 
an actual state of affairs in which power is distributed among several na¬ 
tions with approximate equality.” 

Characteristics. Having suggested the essential nature of the balance 
of power, we may now observe a number of its characteristics. 

First, the term itself suggests equilibrium — balance — but every student 
of history knows that almost the only certain thing about history is that it 
is subject to constant, ceaseless change, to shifting political patterns and 
power relationships — in short, to disequilibrium. 

Second, the balance of power has generally tended to favor the status 
quo, but again the lessons of history are instructive, for they reveal that 
a policy which disregards the forces making for change is doomed to (*ven- 
tual failure. To be effective, a balance of power policy must be a changing, 
dynamic thing. 

Third, how can a nation tell when a balance of power has been achiewed? 

Sidney B. Fay, "Balance of Power,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ( Mac¬ 
millan, 1937), IT, 395. 

[Anonymous], Europe*s Catechism (London, 1741), p. 11. 

Quoted in E. A. Walsh, ed.. The History and Nature of International Relations 
(Macmillan, 1922), p. 106. 
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It is impossible to estimate accurately the relative power position of vari¬ 
ous states; for, as the chapter on national power emphasized, the eleme?nts 
of power are many and variable, tangible and intangible, and any over-all 
comparison in powc'r terms is a rough one at best. This does not mean that 
there is no point in attempting to assess the relative strength and sources 
of strength of nations; but it does mean that a real balance of power can 
seldom exist, and that it prol)abIy would not be recognized as such if it 
did exist. The only real lest, ])resuinal)ly, is that of war, and the resort 
to war not only upsets the balance but it also creates the very conditions 
which a balance of power policy is supposedly designed to prevent. Such 
a policy, in short, oftc'n aims to pres.* n^e the status quo, the existing order 
of power; actually, however, it is an tvslable arrangement, breaking down 
in p('riodic wars, and evc'ntually giving \\ay befon? the changing conditions 
of socic^ty. 

Fourth, another characteristic of the balance of power is that it offers 
both an objective and a subjective approach. Marlin Wight has suggested 
that the difference is that betwenm the historian and the statesman: “I’he 
historian will say that tht're is a balance when the opposing groups seem 
to him to be equal in power. The statesman will say that there is a balance 
when he thinks that his side is stronger than the other. And he will say 
that his country holda the balance, when it has freedom to join onc^ side or 
the other according to its own interests.” The historian, in other words, 
takes the objective view, whereas the statesman lakes the subjective. The 
former is clearly in keeping with the definitions which have just been pre¬ 
sented, emphasizing the idea of the "just equilibrium” in power; but the 
latter is perhaps a more realistic approach, for, as Nicholas J. Spykman has 
declared, "the truth of the matter is that states arc interested only in a 
balance of power which is in their favor. Not an equilibrium, but a gen¬ 
erous margin is their objective.” Hence, nations which play the balance 
of power game seek not a balance, but an unbalance — in their favor. The 
result, of course, may be political as well as mathematical absurdity. 

Professor Quincy Wright, whose often-quoted work, A Study of War, con¬ 
tains the best contemporary analysis of the theor\' and practice of the bal¬ 
ance of power, describes the manner in which statesmen have exploited 
the doctrine; 

Each of the powers . . . especially the great powers, has been interested 
not only in preserving but also in augmenting its relative power; con¬ 
sequently, there has never been wholehearted devotion to the balance of 
power principle among them. Each statesman considers the balance of power 
good for others but not for himself. Each tries to get out of the system in 
order to “hold the balance” and to establish a hegemony, perhaps eventually 
an empire, over all the others.'^ 

“Power Politics,” Looking Forward Pamphlets, No. 8 (Royal Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, 1946), p. 46. 

Spykman, p. 21. 

^Wright, II, 757-758. 
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Fifth, the balance of power seems to be a policy that is suitable neither 
for clcniocracies nor for dictatorships. Unless pjeographical, political, inili- 
tar\% and other considerations are peculiarly favorable, a democracy is a 
reluctant player and a poor leader in the balance of power game. It is 
deeply concerned with power politics onlv in crisis situations. A dictator¬ 
ship, on the other hand, is usually interested in dominating the contest, in 
establishing rules to suit its own convenience, and in gathering in all of the 
rewards. It prefers to play the game alone. 

Sixth, the balance of power game is obviously one for the great states. 
While small ones are vitallv concerned in the outcome, they are more often 
victims, or at best spectators, rather than players. As Spykman says, “un- 
less they can successfully combine together/^ they “can only be weights in 
a balance used by others/' 

The Role of Balancer. For the great powers, too, the balance of powiT 
is a dangerous game. The risks are great and the outcome uncertain. The 
most desirable role for a great power to play is that of holder of the bal¬ 
ance, and not as a major participant in the balance itself. 1'his is a roh* 
which England has filled more often than any other state, though with 
varying degrees of success. Morgenthau cites two early examples of this 
traditional feature of British foreign policy. Ilcmry VIIT “is reported to 
have had himself painted holding in his right hand a pair of scales in per¬ 
fect balance, one of them occupic^d by France, the other by Austria, and 
holding in his left liand a weight ready to be dropped in either scale.’’ 
William Camden, writing of England in the time of Queen Elizabeth I, 
stated that “France and Spain are as it were the Scales in the Balance of 
Europe and England the Tongue or the Holder of the Balance.” 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Britain, by virtue of her sea 
power, her semi-detachrnent from the continent, her industrial and political 
strength, her astute diplomacy, and other factors, was able to develop a 
balance of power policy to an effective degree and to act as a real balancer 
of the European state-system; but the rise of new great powers on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe and in America and the Far East, in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, ended her unique position. At the present 
time no real balancer exists; indeed, under modem conditions it is doubtful 
that any nation can hope to succeed to England’s fonner role. If this is 
true, then one of the outstanding aspects of the balance of power system 
in its classical period has disappeared, perhaps forever. In fact, those who 
believe that a balancer is essential to a balance of power system would 
argue that the system itself has lost its validity. 

The Polarization of Power. In the ab.sence of a balancer, balance of 
power policies have tended toward the polarization of power, usually 
around the strongest members of rival alliances or groupings. Historical 
^ Spykman, p. 20. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 144. The latter quota¬ 
tion is from William Camden, AnnaUs of the History of the Most 'Renowned and Vic¬ 
torious Princess Elizabeth, Late Queen of England (London, 1635), p. 196. 
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proof of this tendency need not be sought, for it is obviously one of the most 
alarming trends in world politics today. The bipolarity of power, with the 
Soviet Union and the United Stales at opposite poles and dominating 
“satellite” and allied nations, has created that simple balance which is the 
most dangerous and unstable form of the balance of power. Once bipo¬ 
larity exists, it tends to become rigid and inflexible, as W(‘1I us unstable, and 
a peaceful transition to a complex balance —one involving many states— 
becomes difficult. Most authorities would agre(r w^ith DeWitt C. Poole 
that a good balance ol power must be complex.^" WIhmi the principle was 
mo.st effective, as on the continent of Europe in the eighteenth ccMitnrv, a 
complex or multiple l^alance existed. One of the great questions of our day 
is w'hethcr other centers of power wWl ari.se in the world in time to trans¬ 
form the bipolar balance of the pre.'^cn* into a multiple balance, without 
resort to war. 

The common result of these tendencies of the balance of power system 
toward polarization has been the establishment of a new balance bv the 
intervention of outside states, the enlargement of the an^a affected bv the 
balance, and the beginning of a new cycle of rivalries and wars. Quinev 
Wright has calk'd attention to this tendency of the system “to make each 
civilization the cockpit of the next.” Ilis interpretation is arresting: 

The balance of power having reached a state of polarization within a 
given situation, each faction tries to draw in .states from the outside. As a 
result, when economic and social contsicts have sufficiently progrt'ssed, a 
larger balance of power, dominated by states of a different civilization, has 
developed around the original area. The states of thc^ original area, ev('n 
though utilizing more advanced military techniques, ix'main divided by his¬ 
toric animosities and are unable to defend their civilization as a unit. 
Consequently, the civilization is overwhelmed. The ancient civilizatic)ns of 
Syria and Palestine became the cockpit of the surrounding monarchies of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, and Persia. The ancient Gre»'k civilizations 
of the Aegean, Greece, and Sicily became the cockpit for wars anKJiig the 
Hellenistic states of Macedonia, Rome, and Carthage. The area of the 
ancient Roman Empire after its decadence and division became the cockpit 
for crusading wars of Islam and Christendom in the Middle Ages. The area 
covered by the highly developed Italian city-states of the late Middle Ages 
became the cockpit for wars between France, Spain, Austria, and Cheat 
Britain in the sixteenth century. The disintegrating Holy Roman Empire* was 
the cockpit for wars of all Europe in the seventeenth century. Europe, stilt 
intent upon its balance of power, has been and promises to continue to he 
the cockpit of wars involving the United States, Japan, Russia and the 
British Empire. With a world balance of power established among these 
states, this process can no longer continue without interplanetary wars.'-^^ 

It is significant that these words were written in the early days of World 
War II. Since then Japan has been eliminated, at least temporarily, as a 
great power, and the British Empire has revealed weaknesses greater than 

“Balance of Power,” Life, Sept. 22, 1947, p. 77. 

« Wright, I, 382-383. 
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most observers could have imagined a decade ago. Europe has indeed 
become a cockpit, or even a “power vacuum,” and in an alarmingly bipolar 
world a “world balance of power” has by no means been established. Great 
changes will undoubtedly occur before such a balance is achieved, if it 
ever is. Between Russia and the United States lie not only the once great 
states of the West but also the rising peoples of Asia. New forces and pat¬ 
terns are developing, and, although still in their formative stages, they may 
make the former preoccupations with balance of power seem inconsequen¬ 
tial indeed. 

Historical Significance. Historically, the concept of the balance of 
power has been of great significance only for limited periods of history. It 
has worked better at some times than at others; it was particularly success¬ 
ful in Europe from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth. When it was 
then extended to a world scale, a development which began after 1815 at 
the latest, and which received great impetus from the rise of non-European 
states, notably the United States and Japan, it proved to be less than ade¬ 
quate. Even in its heyday in Europe, moreover, it was, as Robert Strausz- 
Hup4 has pointed out, “but one of the many delicate balances” that regu¬ 
lated the equilibrium.^* 

We have seen that the balance of power system, even in its most fully 
developed form, was definitely limited in its operations. It was limited in 
time, in space, and in intensity. For the Western world in the modem pe¬ 
riod of history, however, it has been a main regulator of interstate rela¬ 
tions, but even there it has been by no means a single system, possibly not 
a system at all. Within that area there have been many sub-systems, or local 
balances of power, which often affected the major power picture. Thus we 
can speak of an Italian balance of power in the fifteenth century, or later 
of a balance of power in the Western Hemisphere, or in the Balkans, or 
even in the Germanics. For some decades, especially in the eighteenth 
century, there seemed to be two major balances in Europe, one in the West, 
the other in the East. Local balances, however, usually had implications 
which directly aflFected the general pattern of great power relations; this 
was obviously true in the Balkans and the Cermanies. Where the inter¬ 
relations were less direct, the autonomous character of the balances was 
usually of a temporary nature, as in fifteenth-century Italy; or they were 
in areas which, during a period of autonomous development, were on the 
periphery of the zones of great power conflicts, as in Eastern Europe until 
late in the eighteenth century or in the Western Hemisphere until the 
present centtuy. 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 

In the previous section we have considered the nature and significance 
of the balance of power, and have cited examples of its operation in various 

^ The Balance of Tomorrow (Putnam, 1945), p. 22. 
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periods in histor)'. The historical evolution of its theory and practice de¬ 
serves much fuller treatment. No satisfactory study of this sort has yet 
been made; it would be a task challenging the talents of the ablest historian. 
But perhaps by noting briefly its growth and change from ancient times to 
the present we shall be able to suggest the importance it has held in the 
international relations of the modern period. 

Ancient and Medieval Times. As we have already pointed out, David 
Hume held that the balance of power was a “prevailing notion of ancient 
times.” This fact, he argued, should be no occasion for snq)rise; for, as he 
explained: 

The maxim of pn^serving the balance of power is founded so inucli on 
common sense and obvious ^e^asonin■^ tl^al it is impossible it could allogether 
have escaped antiquity, where wc lind, in other particulars, so many marks 
of deep penetration and discernment. If it was not so gencrallv known and 
aeknowledg(‘d as at present, it l»ad, at least, an influences on all llic u'iser and 
more experienced princes and politicians."-^ 

Like most students of the subject, Hume believed that the theory and 
practice of the balance of power in the ancient world found their most com¬ 
plete expression in the polities of Greece and in the Hellenistic era which 
followed the conquest of (Greece by Alexander. According to Tlnine, Thu¬ 
cydides explained the Peloponnesian War, and especially the league of 
states which was formed to check the power of Athens, in terms of the bal¬ 
ance of power. Demosthenes' oration for the Megalopolitans, ho thought, 
illustrated “the utmost refinements on this principle.” The succiissors of 
Alexander the Great attempted to follow the same principle. Like many 
later writers, Hume called attention to the methods employtjd by Iliero 
of Syracuse, who sent aid to Carthage in order to offset the growing might 
of Rome, and whose policies, as revealed by Polybius, furnish one of the 
best early examples of the operation of the balance of power 

Balance of power concepts received little attention in the Roman world 
after tlie final defeat of Carthage. Rome as able to exercise* a virtual 
monopoly of power over all the world that mattered, and was able for 
several centuries to keep her potential enemies weak and scattered. Nor 
did these concepts mean much during the confused period that followed 
the decline and eventual collapse of the Roman Empire, or in the Middle 
Ages in general, with some exceptions. Possibly some of the techniques 
of the balance of power were applied in rivalries among the feudal lords, 
between Britain and France, between the Empire and the Papacy; but if 
so, they were largely coincidental. The idea of balance, on the interstate 
level, was foreign to scholastic thinkers and to the whole spirit of the 
medieval world. Possibly, however, the conflicts that developed as the old 
order began to decay can be particilly explained on this basis. Thus Quincy 
Wright believes that “in the fourteenth century . . . the balance of power 
was being exemplified in the wars and alliances of Edward of England, 

^David Hume, Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects, 2 vols. (London, 1788), 
I, 305. 
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Philip of France, the emperor Albert of Austria, Pope Bonifaces of Italy, 
am] t)i('ir lesser neighbors in Scotland, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Boliemia.” “* 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. The real beginning of the balance of 
power system dates from the late fifteenth century, when the political and 
sc?ciilar basis of the modern world was being laid. The rivalries among thi‘ 
princes of northern Italy — the Medici, the Visconti, the Sforzas, and many 
others — and among Spanish, French, and Gennan rulers who attempted 
to intervene in Italian politics, seemed to r€?present a conscious application 
of the system. In this area the modem study of statecraft and diplomacy, 
of political science and international relations, had its origin, and here the 
doctrine of the balance of power began to be formulated and consciously 
applied. The first explicit statement of the doctrine in early modern times 
is usually credited to Bernardo Rucellai (1449-1514), brother-in-law of 
Lorenzo de Medici.'"' It was further elaborated by a more famous Floren¬ 
tine historian, Niceolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), whose classic essay. The 
Prince, analyzed the methods employed by successful princes in the city- 
states of northern Italy. About that lime, too, Venice, a once-mighty city- 
state, was seeking to act as balances bc'tween France and the Empire, 
leading Queen Mary of Hungary to say of the Venetians: “You know how 
they fear the power of the one and of the other of the two princes [Charles V 
and Francis 11 and how they are concerned to balance their power.” 

In the sixteenth century the concept of the balance of power was applied 
to a larger theater than the Italian peninsula. From that time until the rise 
of non-European powers to dominance in our own day, the concept has 
been a key to European politics. Morgenthau states that “the alliances 
which Francis I concluded with Henry VIII and the Turks in order to pre¬ 
vent Charles V of Hapsburg from stabilizing and expanding his einpin? are 
the first modern example on a grand scale of the balance of power operating 
between an alliance and one nation intent upon establishing a universal 
monarchy.” 

England is regarded as the classic example of a country which long fol¬ 
lowed a balance of power policy. In the sixteenth centur)'^ she attempted to 
liold the balance between France and the Holy Roman Empire; but occa¬ 
sionally, for her own good reasons, she .supported the stronger side against 
the weaker — certainly a flagrant violation of the principles of the balance 
of power. Even Wolsey, sometimes called the originator of this historic 
English policy, violated these principles when, because of his overweening 

2^* Wright, II, 960-967. 

-"’Carl J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making (Norton, 1938), p. 123. Some 
historians believe that the famous French diplomat and writer, Philippe de Coinines, a 
contemporary of Rucellai, first formulated and defined the doctrine. Edward Vose 
Culich, The Balance of Power (The Pacifi.st Research Bureau, 1943), p. 15. Friedrich 
suggests that the idea may have originated *‘with papal diplomacy.” P. 123. 

‘^^'Papiers (TEtat du Cardinal de GranveUe, 9 vols. (Paris, 1841-1852), IV, 121; 
(juoted in Morgenthau, p. 144. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by permission cif 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 138. 
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ambition to become pope, he l(‘cl England into alliances with Charles 
at a time when the Empire was stronger than France. The battle of Pavia 
in 1525, and the territorial concessions which Francis was forced to maVv 
for his release from captivity, nearly destroyed the balance of power in 
Europe in an early stage of its evolution. Thereafter, to right the balanc e, 
England swung over to a strong pro-French policy. 

The famous English philosopher, Francis Bacon, writing during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), clearly analvzed the doctrine of tlie bal¬ 
ance of power. In his essay, “Of Empire,” he pointed to some of its essen¬ 
tial fc'atures: “First, for their neighbors,” he wnMe, “th('re can no g(*ncral 
rule be given (the occasions are so variable), save one wliic-h ever lioldelh 
— which is, that princess do keep due .sentinel, that none of their luMghbors 
do overgrow so (by increase of terr^* )r^^ by embracing of trade, by ap¬ 
proaches, or the like) as the>’ become more able to annoy them than they 
were.” To illustrate his point. Bacon pointed to the two earliest modern 
examples of the operation of the balance of power: among the city-statc\s 
of Italy in the fiftc^enth century, and among Francis I, Henr)' VIll, and 
(Charles V in the early sixteenth cc*nturv; and he said of them, “there was 
such a watch kept that none of the three could win a palm of ground, but 
that the other two would straightways balance it.” ““ 

Seventeenth Century. The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), usually rc‘- 
garded as the last and great(\st of the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, can be analyzed from many points of view, inc'lud- 
ing that of the balance of power. Cardinal Richelieu, for instance, sought 
not a real balance but one in favor of France. To weaken the Empire, in 
Europe as a whole as well as in the Germanics, he encouraged rival alli¬ 
ances, at first with the diplomatic and financial support of France and 
later with her military participation as well. The alliance of France with 
Sweden suggested new potentialities for an old doctrine. In the first place, 
it aligned a staunch Catholic countr\% whose policy was being .shaped by 
a Prince of the Church, w'ith a Protestant nation whose great ruler, Gusta- 
vxis Adolphus, was regarded as the champion of Protestantism in Europe?. 
In the second place, it associated the balance of power in Western Europe 
with the new regional balance that had developed in the northern and 
northeastern sections of the continent. 

The Treaty of Westphalia of 1648 firmly established the nation-state 
system and clearly delineated the general pattern of international relations. 
As a result, the balance of power began to play an even greater role than 
before. When the ambitions of Louis XIV of France (1643-1715) threat¬ 
ened to destroy the balance, he faced a series of wars against various coali¬ 
tions of powers, with England and the Netherlands spearheading the oppo¬ 
sition to him. For a time, before the nation awoke to the danger, England 
under Charles II was actually in alliance with France. The reaction to the 
alliance, and to Louis’ political, religious, and economic policies, however, 
was so strong that Charles and James II, his ardently Catholic brother who 

^ Quoted in Morgenthau, p. 138. 
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succeeded him, could not prevent England’s reversion to her now-tradi¬ 
tional balance of power role. 

Eighteenth Century. The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, which closed the 
War of the Spanish Succession, in which an English-led coalition had de¬ 
feated Louis XIV, expressly stated that its provisions for the di\’ision of 
tlie Spanish inheritance between Bourbons and Hapsburgs were made ad 
conservandum in Europa equilibrium. This phrase is frequently regarded 
as the first formal incorporation of the doctrine of the balance of power 
in an international agreement. The same principle, stated in greater detail, 
was embodied in several other treaties within the next half-century. 

The eighteenth century, especially the period from the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) to the first partition of Poland (1772), has been acclaimed as th(^ 
golden age of the balance of power, in theory as well as in practice. During 
that period most of the literature of the balance of power appeared; and 
the princes of Europe accepted the balance of power as the supreme prin¬ 
ciple for their guidance in the conduct of foreign affairs. Actually, says 
Morgenthau, “what looks in retrospect like treachery and immorality was 
then little more than an elegant maneuver, a daring piece of strategy, or a 
finely contrived tactical movement, all executed aceording to the rules of 
the game which all players recognized as binding.”*® One must conclude 
that the balance of power was a kind of thread riming through the maze 
of alliances and counter-alliances, the frequent shifts in alignments, and the 
devious mancuverings which marked the foreign policies of the great pow¬ 
ers of that century. TTie evidence is abundant. In the first place, an analysis 
of the causes of the “diplomatic revolution” between the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748 and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756 sup¬ 
ports the conclusion. It is also su.stained by the career of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia (1740-1786), an acknowledged master of the balance of 
power, who both wrote of his specialty and practiced it in his subtle in¬ 
trigues and military ventures. Finally, one may cite the three partitions 
of Poland, in 1772, 1793, and 1795, as evidenees of the application of bal¬ 
ance of power principles, particularly that of compensations of territory. 
The treaty of 1772 betu^een Austria and Ru.ssia explicitly stated that “the 
acquisitions . . . shall be completely equal, the portion of one cannot ex¬ 
ceed the portion of the other.” Actually, Austria’s share in the partitions 
was considerably smaller and le.ss valuable than the territories seized by 
Prussia and Russia; and one may question whether the infamous extinction 
of Poland’s independence was not to be explained rather as a division of 
the spoils on a much cruder ba.sis than that of the balance of power. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Moigenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1M8 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 139. The nineteenth 
century, instead of the eighteenth, is sometimes referred to as “the great age” or “the 
classical period” of the balance of power. Morgenthau himself presented tnis view in 
an earlier article. (See ‘The Problem of Neutrality,” University of Kansas City Law 
Review, VII (Feb., 1939), 109-128). But, in general, Morgenthau’s later interpretation 
seems to have greater validity. The balance of power has worked best on the continent 
of Europe, and the eighteenth century was indeed its “golden age ... in theory as 
well as in practice.” 
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The cightcc'iith century, as we have noted, producc^d a prolific literature 
on the balance of power. By this time the concept had assumed great 
significance as the basis of inleniational conduct, but it had not yel been 
exposed to criticism that challenged its fundamental assumptions. It was 
not surprising, then, that many liritish writers and statesmen testified to 
its merits, inc'luding two of the greate.st of British philosophers, Edmund 
Burke and David Hume, and the elder and younger Pitt, a father-son com¬ 
bination which has never been ecjualled in English political life. Conti¬ 
nental writers paid less attention to the doctrine, and ascribed less merit 
to it; but Fenelon, Lisola, and Vattc'l did c'xpound it, and several important 
rulers, notably Fn'derick the Crcrit, \\TOte about it as well as practicral it, 
as we have noted. All of them linked the idc'a of tlu^ balance' of powe'r witl) 
natural law and other prevailing conce ptions of “the age of reason."' As 
Carl J. Friedrich has said, “incredible as it may serein toelay, the thcr'erists 
of the balance in tlie se'vente e'iilli and e'ightc'enth ce'nliirie's saw it as a 
‘be'autifiil de*sign.’ ’ “At that periexl," lie aelds, “men were .se'eing ‘natural 
balances’ everywhere'”; they be'lieved in the “‘prevestablished liannony’ eif 
the universe,'" and fc'lt that “a liarmemious society weiulel result if each per¬ 
son piirsiieel his eiwn intere\sts.’""" 

Toward the close of the) centurv revoluliemary evemts in kVance^ se'e'ined 
to the rulers of luirope to conjure up new and sc'rioiis threats to the stabil¬ 
ity of institutions evcr\ where. The slates united in the first coalition against 
republican France, in 1792, proclaimed that “no power interested in the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe could sc'C with indiflerence 
the Kingdom of France', wliich at one time formed so important a weight 
in this great balance, delivered any longer to domestic agitations and to 
the borreirs of disordc'r and anarchy which, so to speak, have de^stroyed her 
political exi.stcncc.'’ 

Nineteenth Century. The rise of Napoleon Bonaparte confrexited Britain 
and other nations of Europe with a threat that they disposed of only after 
many years of war. The' Allies feinued one ceialition or alliance after an- 
either, but Napoleon seemied able to shatter them all. Finally, British sea 
power and finances, cernbinerl with the nationalism that Napedcon himself 
had evoked in Europe, brought Allied .success and the reste)ralie)ii e)f the 
balance of power. The victors promised in the Convention of Paris of April 
23, 1S14, to “put an end to the miseries of Europe, and to found her repose 
upon a just redistribution of forces among the nations of which she is com¬ 
posed."' The ensuing conference, the famous Congress of Vienna of 1815, 
sought to establish a new balance of power in Europe, based iij^on the prin¬ 
ciples of legitimacy and, as far as possible, the preservation of the status quo. 

A notable extension of the balance of power doctrine was revealed by 
the Briti.sh foreign minister, George Canning, in a speech on December 12, 
1826, before the House of Commons. “Is the balance of power a fixed and 

Friedrich, p. 119. 

Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgcntliau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 138. 
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unalterable standard?” he asked, “or is it not a standard perpetually var\^- 
ing, as civilization advances, and as new nations spring up, and take their 
place among established political communities?” After citing some his¬ 
torical evidence to support his point, Canning defended his refusal to resort 
to war to restore the balance in Europe following the French invasion of 
Spain in 1823, as Britain had been invited to do bv the Congress of Verona 
of 1822. He said: 

Was there no other mode of resistance, than by a direct attack upon 
France — or by a war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain? What, if the 
possession of Spain might l)e rendered harmless in rival hands . . . ? Might 
not compensation for disparagement be obtained . . . by means better 
adapted to the present time? If France occupied Spain, was it necessary, in 
order to avoid the consequences of that occupation — that we blockade 
Cadiz? No. I looked another way ~ J saw materials for compensation in 
another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain ... 1 resolved that if France 
had Spain, it should not be Spain '^with the I called the New World 

into existence, to redress the balance of the Old.*"*” 

The final sentence of Canning’s statement has often been quoted by 
American historians, for it raises the question of Canning’s part in the origin 
of the Monroe Doctrine. In any case, it suggests a highly important step 
in the evolution of the balance of power system: the beginning of its gradual 
extension to a world-wide system. 

Tlie interest of statesmen in the extension of the balance of power to 
include areas outside the major European states was also disclosed by the 
intervention of the great powers in the politics of the Balkans. Alarmed 
by the growing incapacity of Turkey and the rising influence of Russia in 
the Balkan peninsula, Austria, France, and Great Britain banded together 
in 1854, declaring “that the existence of the Ottoman Empire in its present 
extent, is of essential importance to the balance of power among the states 
of Europe.” The Crimean War followed. Later, the Congress of Berlin of 
1878, called by the great powers of Europe, forced Russia to revise the 
Treaty of San Stefano which she had imposed upon defeated Turkey at the 
close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. The action of the European 
powers must be explained as another attempt to prevent a great power 
from gaining a position of dominance in the Balkan cockpit. 

Meantime, however, while the doctrine of the balance of power was being 
cherished and practiced, its assumptions had been seriously challenged. 
Foremost among the critics were the political philosophers of the Man¬ 
chester school in Great Britain. These men espoused laissez-faire, non¬ 
imperialist, and often pacifist ideals. John Bright and Richard Cobden, the 
outstanding spokesmen of this school, repeatedly condemned the balance of 
power as a mechanical and almost satanic doctrine. Cobden, in his 
Political Writings, declared “the balance of power is a chimera! It is not a 
fallacy, a mistake, an imposture — it is an undescribed, indescribable, in- 

Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning, 6 vols. (London, 1836), VI, 
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comprehensible nothing; mere words, conveying to the mind not ideas, but 
sounds.” 

For a substantial part of the centurv following the Congress of Vienna 
Britain held the enviable position of balancer with a surer grip than she 
had ever before achieved, or almost certainly than she will ever again 
approach. This Pax Britamiira was made possible by a favorable combina¬ 
tion of circumstances at home and abroad: England’s leadership in the 
Industrial Revolution, in international finance, anti in world trade; her navy, 
which gave her control of the seas and free access to h(‘r wide-spread 
possessions and to the markets of the world; and the post-Napoleonic 
situation in Europe, which gave Britain no formidable challenger to her 
unique position until the rise of Germanv. The growth of the United States 
and Japan, the emergence of Germany, ind the increasing competition for 
the markets and underdeveloped areas of the world, heralded the begin¬ 
ning of the end of England's political and industrial leadership, and, indeed, 
even of her naval supremacy. The rise of the United States and Japan, 
moreover, served notic:e that the extension of the balance of power system, 
so dramatically begun by Canning, had reached around the world. 

Twentieth Century. With the completion of the 1 riple Entente by the 
Anglo-Russian understanding of 1907, Europe was divided into two armed 
camps — that of the Triple Alliance and that of the Triple Entente. The 
complex balance of power of the previous century had become an alarm¬ 
ingly simple one. Moreover, England had been forced to emerge from her 
"splendid isolation,” to abandon her role of balancer, and to become a mem¬ 
ber of one of the rival alliances. English statesmen, nevertheless, continued 
to follow balance of power policies, although they often eschewed them in 
theory. For example. Sir Edward Grey, British foreign minister during 
the crisis of 1914 and probably the greatest of British foreign secretaries of 
the twentieth century, wrote in his autobiography, Twenty-Five Years: “I 
have never, so far as 1 recollect, used the phrase ‘Balance of Power.' I have 
often deliberately avoided the use of it, and I have never consciously set it 
before me as something to be pursued, attained and preserved.” G. P. 
Gooch, however, tells of an interesting sequel. In a conversation with the 
distinguished historian. Grey objected to a remark that his foreign policy 
had been based in part on the balance of power, but he later admitted that 
the interpretation had been a correct one.^® 

The delicate balance in the Balkans persisted, and, as we shall note in our 
study of the causes of World War I, its threatened disturbance in 1914 
produced a titanic conflict of the great powers. An authoritative statement 
on the point came from Tsar Nicholas II of Russia on August 2,1914, when, 
in a telegram to King George V of England, he thus referred to Austria's 
ultimatum to Serbia: 

“Richard Cobden, Political Writings, 2 vols. (Appleton, 1867), I, 258. 

“ Twenty-Five Years, 1892-^1916, 2 vols. (Stokes, 1925), I, 5. Used by permission 
of Sir Cecil Graves, K.C.M.G., M.C., and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 

“ Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (Longmans, 1942), p. 104. 
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Object of that action was to crush Scrvia and make her a vassal of Aiistri^ 
Effect of this would have been to upset balance of power in Balkans, which 
is of such a vital interest to my Empire as well as to those Powers wio 
desire maintenance* of balance of power in Europe. ... I trust yoin coun¬ 
try will not fail to support France and Russia in fighting to maintain balance 
of power in Europe.^” 

In the inter-war p(*riocl, from 1919 to 1939, the balance of power doctrine 
was still followed, although in theory it conflicted with the search for col¬ 
lective security an l with the principles underlying the League of Nations. 
In fact, it proved stronger than collective security, inside or outside the 
League, and it provoked a series of alliances and counter-alliances, military 
preparations and rivalries, which, as was to be expected, eventually broke 
down in aggression and war. After World War IL as w e shall explain later 
in this chapter, conditions seemed to bo peculiarly unfavorable for the 
operation of the old system. Nevertheless, the balance of power remained 
and still remains a basic concept in international relations. 


DEVICES FOR MAINTAINING THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The balance of power is an uncertain regulator, for it creates an equi¬ 
librium that is at best temporary and improvised. Under the most ideal 
conditions its operation requires great skill and finesse and possibly a ruth¬ 
less disregard of moral concepts and human welfare. As in any perfected 
game, it lias developed rules, techniques, and devices of its own. Among 
these, the following may be singled out for special emphasis: 

1. Alliances and Counter-Alliances. These have been the most com¬ 
monly employed devices of the balance of power system. Whenever one 
nation threatened the balance in Europe, other states formed coalitions 
against it, and were always able, at times after an exhausting war or series 
of wars, to curb the power of the overly-ainbitious nation. Ad hoc or tem¬ 
porary alliances of a constantly shifting character have been standard 
practices in modem European history. After the Triple Alliance had been 
formed in 1882, portending significant changes in the European balance, a 
rival alliance — the Triple Entente — was slowly forged in dual agreements 
over a period of seventeen years (1891-1907), first between France and 
Russia, then between France and England, and finally between England 
and Russia. 

After the First World War, France, disappointed in her hopes for 
effective safeguards of a collective nature against a revived Germany, 
entered into a series of alliances with Poland, the Little Entente countries, 
and Russia. Although frequently referred to by Hitler as evidence of at¬ 
tempts to “encircle” the Reich, these were actually of little value. The 
Franco-Polish alliance was weakened by Poland s nonaggression treaty with 

G. P. Gooch Jind Harold Temperley, cds., British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1914, 11 vols. (Loudon, 1926-38), XI, 276. Used by peniiission of the 
Controller of Her Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Germany in 1934; the Little Entente states were largely concerned with 
Hungarian and not German aggression; and the Franco-Rnssian alliance 
was burdened witli many qualifying conditions. The formation of the 
Rome-Rerlin Axis and the understanding reached among Germany, Italy, 
and Japan in 1936 aroused justified consternation in the democratic nations 
of the world, but not until well after the war had begun did the “United 
Nations” form a definite and binding relationship. One might add that the 
agreements among nations of the Western world, such as the Rio Treaty 
of 1947 in the Western Hemisphere and the North Atlantic Pact of 1949, 
are essentially alliunccis designed to preserve the balance of power. They 
have oth('r aspects, however, which may be of vastly greater significance, 
and may bc' regarded as regional arrangements rather than alliances of 
the conventional type. 

Alliances are often divided into two kinds, offensive and defensive. Both 
are concerned with the balance of power, for an offensive alliance seeks to 
upset the balance in favor of its members and a (krfensivc' alliance aims at 
restoring th(? balance or at tipping it in favor of the states which make iip 
the alliajicc. The balance of power which figures so importantly in national 
policies may be the world balance or it may be a strictly regional balance. 
While it is conceivable that two or more states should form an alliance 
without conscious reference to the balance of power —say to discourage 
aggression when they could not hope to defeat it —such a move would 
probably be regarded as the first step toward a really effective alignnK‘ut. It 
is not too much to say that balance of power considerations, whether re¬ 
gional, hemispherie, or world-wide, are a controlling factor in virtually 
every alliance of states. Hence, the study of powder alignments goes at once 
to the balance of power. 

The first prerequisite of an effective alliance is, of course, power enough 
to achieve the purpose for wlii(h it was formed, whellu'r that be aggression 
or defense. The second prerequisite is a cornmoii fundaTnental interest be¬ 
tween or among ihe allying states. Other conditions, such as strategy, geog¬ 
raphy, common ideologies, cultural similarities, and complementary econo¬ 
mies, help to make alliances relatively stable or even permanent, but they 
arc not prerequisites of an effective alliance for a temporary purpose. Thus, 
alliance with the Soviet Union was a cornerstone of United States foreign 
policy during World War 11; despite geographical separation and all sorts 
of ideological and cultural differences, the two states were able to cooperate 
with each other, with Great Britain, and with other states so effectively that 
together they carried to a successful termination the most colossal military 
operation in liistory. While the two great powers forged an alliance of 
fabulous might, it was, as the head of the American military mission in 
Russia during this period has termed it, “The Strange Alliance,” for it was a 
joining of unlikes, kept together only because of desperate urgency.'*^ Its 
temporary effectiveness, however, admits of no doubt. 

“Alliance” is a word which evokes different responses in different coun- 
John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (Viking Pres.s, 1947>. 
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tries and, indeed, in the same country at diflFerent times. It is perfectly 
natural that states which feel insecure by themselves should welcome an 
ally, and that states which feel strong enough to see to their own security, 
or which feel that tbeir isolation is sufficient for their immunity, shoidd shy 
away from alliances. To them, all alliances are “entangling alliances, little 
if anything more than invitations to pull the other fellow s chestnuts out of 
the fire. Such was long the prevailing American view, and it is by no means 
altogether a thing of the past. Inveterate opponents of alliances arc among 
those who condemn the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, claiming that 
it promotes the division of the world into two armed and hostile camps, and 
that it may even provoke war by being in effect if not in language a decla¬ 
ration of war against the Soviet bloc. The friends of NATO would reply 
that no one would question the wisdom, perhaps the neces.sity, of the col¬ 
laboration of the North Atlantic community if the Communist regimes 
should launch an attack against the Western states. Why, therefore, is it 
ill-advised to do something which may prevent a war when it would cer¬ 
tainly be necessary to do the same thing to win a war? 

The question whether alliances tend to provoke wars is an old one. Of 
course, offensive alliances bring war — that is their purpose — but statesmen 
are notoriously careless in labelling their agreements. While there have 
been hundreds, perhaps thousands, of treaties inscribed “Defensive Alli¬ 
ance,” if there has been a single one marked “Offensive Alliance” it has not 
come to light. This terminological inexactitude leaves many alliances sus¬ 
pect when, in fact, their single purpose is self-defense. Offensive alliances 
are usually to be condemned, but the pimely defensive alliance can scarcely 
be open to question. No amount of declaiming will prevent aggression- 
minded states from combining for their evil purposes. The would-be vic¬ 
tims must have the right to combine in defense, even to forestall an assault; 
and, it might be added, no amount of declaiming will prevent them from 
doing so. To another charge —that defensive alliances do not defend — 
the reply must be that sometimes they do, sometimes they do not. When 
they fail to serve their purpose, it is not because the idea is bad, but be¬ 
cause they are poorly implemented or because they mount too little power. 

2. Compensations. This common device usually entails the annexation 
or division of territory. Examples already cited include: the division of the 
Spanish possessions, in Europe and outside, among Bourbons and Haps- 
burgs in the Treaty of Utrecht; the partitions of Poland; and the revision of 
the territorial arranpments of the Treaty of San Stefano at the Congress of 
Berlin. Compensations of territory have frequently been made by strong 
powers at the expense of weaker ones, and almost invariably by victor 
nations at the end of a war. They were employed on a large scale during the 
great age of the new imperialism, from 1870 to 1914, as evidenced by the 
distribution of colonial territories and the delineation of spheres of influence 
in China and elsewhere among the European powers. When compensations 
do not relate directly to territorial areas, the principle is the same. “The 
bargaining of diplomatic negotiations, issuing in political compromise,” for 
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instance, as Morgenthau states, “is but the principle of compensations in its 
most general form and as such it is organically connected with the balance 

of power.” 

3. Armaments and Disarmament. In a dangerous and uncertain world, 
with an absence of effective international guarantees, all major powers will 
inevitably place great emphasis on military preparedness and other means 
of national defense. This policy may lead to an armaments race, to in¬ 
tensified rivalries among the major powers, and to an ever more dangerous 
and uncertain state of affairs. In the nation-state system competitive trends 
can seldom be reversed. Moreover, improvements in weapons and methods 
of warfare may plaee an add(‘d premium on the offensive; which may at 
least temporarily favor would-be aggressors. 

In theory, a me)re stable balance* of power could be created by ending 
armaments races and by proportionate reduction of armaments by rival 
powers. Although repeated efforts have been made to achieve reductions, 
real disarmament has seldom been seriously proposed, with the possible 
exceptions of the Russian overtures in the Preparatory Commission of th(; 
Disarmament Conference in 1928 and in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1946. Studies of the efforts at “disarmament” between 
1919 and 1939, such as Salvador de Madariaga's Disarmament, John 
Wheeler-Bennett s The Pipe Dream of Peace: The Story of the Collapse of 
Disarmament, and Merze Tate's The Disarmament Illusion, reveal some of 
the pitfalls and frustrations in disarmament ventures. The only outstanding 
exception to the record of continued failures and postponements was the 
Washington Naval Trc;aty of 1922, which established a ratio in capital ships 
for Great Britain, the United States, Japan, Franee, and Italy; and even this 
famous treaty was limited in its application and duration. Various kinds of 
disarmament have been proposed from time to time — quantitative and 
qualitative disarmament, arms-building holidays (as the Washington Naval 
Treaty), revision of the rules of war (“disarmament not of materials but of 
methods,” as Quincy Wright puts it), even moral disarmament (rather 
“moral rearmament”); but the net results of all of these well-intentioned 
efforts have been disappointing. Perhaps the real reason for this record of 
substantial failure has been suggested by that wise Spanish philosophcr- 
statesman-litterateur, Salvador de Madariaga: “The problem of disarma¬ 
ment is not the problem of disarmament. It is really the problem of the 
organization of the World Community.'' In essence, it is the problem of 
the maintenance of the balance of power. 

4. Intervention and Nonintervention. These devices have been em¬ 
ployed by countries in the position of balancer, most often Great Britain. 
Enjoying considerable freedom pf^hoice, they have been able to utilize 
different methods for maintaining the European balance. Intervention may 
range all the way from slight deviations from neutrality, in the traditional 

^ Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans Morgenthau, by peniiission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 136. 

^^Disarmament (Coward-McCann, 1929), p. 56. 
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follow peaeetol methods to preserve the balance. There is c 
justification lor Talleyrand's remark that “iiou-inlcrvention is A 

term meaning virtually the same thing as inter\'ention ; tlie rccoic o 1 u 
Non-Intervention Committee during the Spanish Civil War, for instance, 
may be cited in support of it.'” Nonintervention also suggests nc'iitrality, 
to the extent that such a policy is possible, or giiarant(*es of neutrality lor 
certain states, or efforts to localize wars or protect the “rights of neutrals 
in time of war. Unfortunately, few nations have ever enjoyed the position 
which Gcjorge Wasliington sought Or tlio United States, ‘when wo may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. But, 
as Quincy Wright has stated, “Whcthc'r taking the characteristic Aineric'an 
form of profiting by other people’s wars, the characteristic British form of 
divide (the cc^ntinent of Europe) and rule (elsc'where), or the characteristic 
Scandinavian form of peace at almost any price, neutrality has assumed a 
balance of power, and the neutral has shapc^cl its policy accordingly.'* 

5. Buffer States. The balance of power is esj^ecially precarious in a 
bipolar world, without buffer zoikjs and neutral areas, and with the rival 
powers in direct contact with each other. To some extent this situation pre¬ 
vails today; but the tw^o super-powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, are widely separated by land and ocean barriers, even though an 
“iron curtain” is said to divide the East from the West, and though American 
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troops are almost face to face with Russian soldic'rs in areas as widely 
separated as the Bering Strait, Korea, and Germany. Buffer states are of 
great importance because of their cushioning effect between great powers; 
they may be neutral or neutralized states, satellite states, or dependent terri¬ 
tories, or they may be associated actively with one of two or more aggrega¬ 
tions of power in a relatively honorable role. 

According to Martin Wight, “the most important buffer zone in the world 
is that dividing Russia from tlic British Empire.” This is an area of weak 
states, vast distances, formidable geograj^hic barriers, rising nationalisms. 


and conflicting interests among the great powers. It is an area of never- 
ending interest to the geopoliticians; it constitutes a large part of the Inner 
Crescent of Sir Halford Mackinder and of the Rimland of Nicholas J. 
Spykman. Of tremendous importance today, it may be of even greater sig¬ 
nificance in the future. If Russia should break through one of the weak 
points in the buffer zone — through the Straits to the Mediterranean and 
possibly beyond, through Iran to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
through Afghanistan to the Punjab and the plains of the Indian sub¬ 
continent and the Indian Ocean, through Manchuria and Korea to the 
Ghina seas and the Pacific — if any one of these developments, not im- 


'*®The Non-Intervention Committee is discussed m Chapter 15. 
« Wright, II, 783-784. 
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possible in peacetime and highly probable in the event of war, should occur, 
the* effects on the balances of power would be incalculable. 

6. Divide and Rule. This is a tirne-honored policy, not necessarily as- 
soe'iatc'd with the balance of power; for instance, it was employed by the 
Romans to maintain their control ove;r scattered peoples, and by imperialist 
nations to keep native populations in subjection. Britain has been charged 
with using this method to keep her Empire intact, at least tintil recent 
years. But it has also been a device of the balance of power system. Per¬ 
haps the outstanding examples in modern times are the traditional policy 
of France vis-a-vis (Germany ever since the seventeenth century, the policy 
of England toward the continent — to divide, and in a sense to rule — ever 
since tlie days of Hcrnry VIII and Wolscy, and the policy of the Sovi('t Union 
toward tht* rest of Europe. 'I’his doubt'ess accounts in jrart for the persistent 
opposition of the U.S.S.R. to all plans and proposals for the closer political 
and economic integration of Western Europe. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

A system of collective security has often been pictured as a pattern of 
international relations which is able to dispense with the balance of power, 
and thereby to elevate the nature and tone of the world society. If the na¬ 
tions are bound together in an inteniational organization or association, so 
the argument runs, there will be no need for alliances, burdensome arma¬ 
ments, shady territorial deals, political manipulations and rivalries, in¬ 
stability, and war, all of which, it is charged, are inherent in the balance of 
power system. The record of efforts at collective security to date teaches a 
different lesson, namely, that short of effective world government such 
efforts are certain to be associated with balance of power policies and can¬ 
not operate unless a foundation of “power politics” exists. Quincy Wright 
is quite justified in asserting that “the relations of the balance of power to 
collective sec'urity have, therefore, been at the same time complementary 
and antagonistic.” ** 

The three outstanding examples of systems of collective security in 
modem times have been the Concert of Europe, the League of Nations, and 
the United Nations, What has been their relation to the balance of power? 

1. The Concert of Europe. This was the most successful application of 
an idea which had been entertained for centuries and which had prompted 
many earlier experiments in international cooperation — the idea of a “Con¬ 
cert of Powers.” The alliance system which emerged from the Congress of 
Vienna, centered in the Quadruple and Holy Alliances and extended and 
applied at a series of international conferences in years following 1815, was 
presumably based on just such a concert, and was, in fact, called the Con¬ 
cert of Europe. The great powers were expected to cooperate harmoniously 

"Wright, II, 781. 
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to prevent hostile groupings of powers; hence it was conceived to be on a 
different, and perhaps a higher, plane than the balance of power. 

The Concert of Europe was a loose relationship among t e major 
Europc^an powers which came into being soon aft(T the Napoleonic Wars 
and lasted until World War I, with the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as the time of its greatest effectiveness. On occasion it helped to pre¬ 
vent major conflicts on the continent or in peripheral or colonial areas wIktc 
the interests of various European states appean'd to be divergc'nt. On the 
whole, it was most successful in dealing with the Halkan area; although it 
did not prevent serious wars, such as the Crimean War of 1854-56 and the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, it did succeed, for several decades, in 
localizing wars in the Balkans, and in resolving the conflicting int(TCsts of 
the great powers tliere without resort to war. The C'ongress of Berlin of 
1878 witnessed the operation of the Ckmcert of Europe in a critical test. In 
the late nineteenth century the unity of the Concert declined, for its founda¬ 
tions had not been as secure as its proponents had fancied. Its existeiu'c 
had been possible only under peculiarly favorable conditions, but with 
the rise of Germany, the growth of imperialistic rivalricvs, and th(* division 
of Europe into two armed camps witli opposing alliances, the C-oncert dis¬ 
integrated into a rn^Iee of contending states. Inst(‘ad of superseding the 
balance of power, it had been dependent upon a balance which for a time 
had made great power cooperation botli desirable and possible. 

2, The League pf Nations. It was the Jiope of Woodrow Wilson and 
other founders of the League of Nations that the League would provide a 
system of international cooperation and collective securitv which would 
supplant the balance of power, nurturing in its place a true “communilv of 
power.” In the second of his Four Principles of February 11, 1918, Wilson 
expressed his firm conviction that “peoples and provinces are not to be 
bartered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
chattels and pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever dis¬ 
credited, of the balance of power.” From its outset the reality was but a 
faint shadow of the hope. The League concept implied universality; vet 
the United States and several smaller nations refused to join, and Germany 
and Soviet Russia were not allowed to do so until a later date. The League 
concept also implied that if its authority was challenged, enforcement ma¬ 
chinery would be automatically invoked and members would abide bv their 
obligations in the Covenant; yet the League functioned haltingly, even in 
minor political disputes, and proved to be impotent in the face of flagrant 
acts of aggression by powerful member states. Several efforts to strengthen 
the League s collective security principles by regional security arrange¬ 
ments, notably in the Locarno Pacts, and by a solemn renunciation of war 
on a universal scale in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, proved to be no 
more than momentary stimulants. 

The League seemed to work satisfactorily as long as the impetus of post¬ 
war collaboration and the spirit of Locarno lingered on; but with the coming 
of the worldwide depression after 1929, the rise of Hitler to power in Ger- 
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many, and the succession of open challenges by the totalitarian aggressors, 
beginning with Japans invasion of Manchuria in 1931, the League’s im¬ 
potence and inadequacies became painfully evident. Although it had been 
able to throw a cloak of internationalism and of collective security over the 
world of nation-states, it had never actually supplanted the balance of 
power, except in theory. It had bec^ome involved in a peculiarly unstable 
balance, and again collective securitv had failed to find a path out of the 
maze of the balance of power. Indeed, many careful observers came to be¬ 
lieve with the British diplomat. Lord D’Abernon, that “the balance of power 
is a condition for an effective League of Nations,” and with a distinguished 
authority on international law, L. F. (^ppenheim, that “the existence of the 
League of Nations makes a balance of power not less, but all the more 
nccessarv, because an oinnipot(‘nt Siatc could disregard the League of 
Nations.” 

3. The United Nations. While the Allied powers were waging w^ar 
against the Axis in World War II. they also laid the basis of a new posh^^ar 
international organization. Leaders in many nations studied the lessons 
of the League of Nations and also those which they had learned during 
the bitter harvest of depression, aggression, and global war. The United 
Nations, which tlnw set up, was in many respects a stronger organization, 
more closc'lv geared to the realities of the international scene, than the 
League had been. In some features, however, concessions to realities seemed 
to weaken it as an instrument of collective security; for example, the great 
powers were given a privileged .status and through use of the “veto” in the 
Security Council they could paralyze almo.st any action which the UN 
might wish to take, especially if they felt their vital intcre?sts at stake. Again, 
the Charter sanctioned and even encouraged steps for “individual and col¬ 
lective self-defense” outside of the UN (Article 51); and it approved 
regional arrangements which (‘ould buttress but which could also, in effect, 
by-pass the UN (Articles 52-54). It woukl be difficult to determine whether 
regional arrangements and understandings, such as the Rio Treaty of 1947 
and the Organization of American States, the Arab League, and the Brus¬ 
sels Treaty and the North Atlantic Pact, tend to strengthen the United 
Nations system of collective security or to furnish current examples of the 
prevalence and pertinacity of the balance of power. 

The United Nations, like the League of Nations, was launched with 
high expectations by many of its founders. One of the most distinguished of 
these, the American secretary of state, Cordell Hull, on his return from the 
Moscow Conference of 1943, where the Soviet Union had agreed for the 
first time to join in the establishment of a new international organization at 
the end of hostilities, declared: “As the provisions of the Four-Nation Dec¬ 
laration are carried into effect, there will no longer be need for spheres of 
influence, for alliances, for balance of power, or any other of the special 
arrangements through which, in the unhappy past, the nations strove to 

Oppenheim, International Law, edited by R. F. Roxburgh, 2 vols. (Longmans, 
1920-21), I, 94. 
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safeguard their security or promote their interests. Regrettably, 
buoyant prediction was as naive and groundless as Wilson s n erence, a 
quarter of a century before, to “the great game, now forevei discrec itcc, o 
the balance of power.” The UN, like the League, is based on the sovereignty 
of the members of the nation-state system, and does not operate in a 
vacuum. It is profoundly affected by the milieu of contemporary inter¬ 
national society, especially by the nature of great power relations. Since 
these relations are still based, to a major degree, on balance of power con¬ 
siderations, and since many aspects of the foreign policic^s of the grc'at 
powers seem to operate outside of the UN and to revolve around the fact 
of bipolarity and efforts to create a more complex balance, it is clear that 
the UN is likewise involved in a balance of power situation. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

These examples seem to validate Quincy Wrights conc'hision, already 
quoted, that “the relations of the balance of power to collective securit\’ 
have . . . been at the same time complementary and antagonistic.” The 
same comment may be made of the balance of power and international law. 
L. F. Oppenheim calls the balance of power “an indispensable condition of 
the very existence of International Law.” “A law of nations,” he argiu's, 
"can exist only if there be an equilibrium, a balance of power, between the 
members of the Family of Nations. . . . As there is not, and lu'vcr can be, 
a central political authority above the sovereign States that could enforce 
the rules of the Law of Nations, a balance of power must prevent any mem¬ 
ber of the Family of Nations from becoming omnipotent.”^’ Oppenheim’s 
approach is typical of that of many authorities on international law. They 
are obviously thinking of a stable balance — which is in itself something of 
a contradiction in practice if not in theory — and are assuming that inter¬ 
national law would have to continue to operate in a world of sovereign 
states. This assumption is sound in practice if not in theory. Many present- 
day students, however, believe that international law, like iiit(;ruati()nal 
society, must move out of an era in w^hich balance of power considerations 
are predominant and into another era in which really effective international 
organization and genuine collective security will exist. Perliaps, indeed, as 
Quincy Wright insists, “International law . . . tends to convert the system 
of balance of power into a system of collective security.” 

THE BALANCE OF POWER TODAY 

We have already indicated some of the contradictions inherent in the 
assumptions of the balance of power and in its practical operation. Now we 
must consider the question: Does the concept have any validity today? The 

^Cordell Hull, Memoirs, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1948), II, 1314-1315. Used by per¬ 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 

** Oppenheim, I, 93-94. " Wright, II, 765. 
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answer would seem to be twofold: (1) the conditions of the modern world 
are peculiarly unfavorable to the balance of power system, but (2) it is still 
the dominant pattern of international relations, and it is still without an 
t‘H(‘c*tivc substitute. 

Unfavorable Conditions. The balance of power worked best on the 
European continent in those periods of modem history when a number of 
states of approximately ecpial strength, ^^•ilh policies controlled by a limited 
number of persons, coinjjetecl with each otluT according to well-established 
and generally recognized rules. After the French Revolution, and par- 
ticiiliirlv after the expansion of the European balance to a world system, 
conditions bc^caine less favorable for ihe successful adjustment of a balance? 
among nations. The impact of r\ev forces — nationalism, industrialism, 
d(‘niocracy, mass educxition, new melli‘>^^s and technicpies of warfare, the 
growing importance of piiblic opinion, th(' devcdopinents in international 
organization and international law, the growing economic interdependence 
of nations and peoples in a shrinking world, tlu' disappearance of colonial 
frontiers — all these and many other forces which shapcxl oiir contemporar)' 
world have made the balance of power at once too simple and too difficult a 
policy. Other conditions unfavorable to its operation are: (1) the alarming 
bipolarity of powcT at tbe present time and the disappearance of the 
balancer of the system; (2) the sudden, although perhaps only temporary, 
increase in the power of the offensive over the defensive, and the character 
and the frightening implications of total war — implications which would 
make even the most ruthless proponent of the? balance of power hesitate* 
before taking the risk of precipitating a worldwide struggle to right the 
balance; (3) the growing importance of ideological considerations and 
other less tangible, but nevertheless important, elenierits of power; (4) the 
increasing disparities in the power of states, with the super-powers be¬ 
coming more and more powerful and the lesser states becoming weaker, 
at least in relative terms."'" 

Great Britain as Balancer? At the present time power is concentrated 
to a dangerous extent in two super-powers, and, as we have said, no real 
balancer exists. Perhaps even the conditions which made the existence of a 
balancer possible have disappeared forever. What nation could possibly act 
in that role today? In the nineteenth century, profiting from peculiarlv 
favorable conditions. Great Britain was an effective regulator; but now the 
favorable conditions have passed into history, and British power and pre.s- 
tige have declined enormously. This is not simply a development of the 
postwar period, or of the past decade or two; the process has been operating 
for at least three-quarters of a century. When Britain abandoned her 
“splendid isolation” and entered into alliances with Japan (1902), France 
(1904), and Russia (1907), she recognized the fact that the day had passed 
when she could remain aloof and play an independent and regulatory role; 
but she by no means renounced her traditional balance of power policy, 
or her traditional position regarding it. 

Wright, II, 760-766, 859-860. 
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It has been asserted that Mr. Bevin s famous speech in the British House 
of Commons, on January 22,1948, announced the end of this policy, at ler, 
the British foreign minister restated some of the cardinal aspects of Eng- 
land*s policy toward Europe, and then pledged his country s full participa¬ 
tion in the work of “the consolidation of Western Europe ” Britain s policy, 
he declared, was based on three principles: “The first is that no one nation 
should dominate Europe. The second is that the old-fashioned conception 
of the balance of power as an aid should be discarded if possible. The third 
is that there should be substituted four-power cooperation and assistant' 
to all the states of Europe to enable them to evolve freely, each in its own 
way.” “If we are to preserve peace and our own safety at the same time. 
Mr. Bevin continued, “we can only do so by the mobilization of such a moral 
and material force as will create confidence and energy in the West and 
inspire respect elsewhere. This means that Britain cannot stand outside 
Europe and regard our problems as quite separate from those of our 
European neighbors.” 

This was, in fact, a cautious linking of old policies with a new orientation. 
Britain's conduct since Mr. Bevin’s statement indicates that she is still 
reluctant to launch out in new directions. But at least she seems reconciled 
to the fact that her role must be one of cooperation with — not of aloofness 
from —the nations of the Atlantic community and of Western Europe, 
which have basically the same political traditions and whose futures seem 
inextricably joined together in a t*ommon destiny. 

For a time after World War li it seemed that Britain, with the support 
of the Dominions and of a shrinking but still far-flung Empire, might be¬ 
come a kind of “third force,” or a balancer, between the rival giants, the 
Soviet Union and the United States. This may be a role to which Britain 
still aspires, and apparently many of her leaders and her people continue 
to think in these terms; but the weakness of Great Britain has proved to be 
greater than was generally anticipated, and the ties that bind the Common¬ 
wealth, though still strong, do not link together a sufficientlv formidable or 
compact aggregation of power to constitute an effective “third force.” More¬ 
over, in addition to the political, economic, and imperial attrition of British 
power, the British Isles would be a particularly vulnerable target in an 
atomic war, and therefore their strategic importance has also deteriorated. 
In short, the country which once functioned as the regulator of the balance 
of power, from a relatively detached position, is now deeply involved, in a 
far different capacity, in postwar readjustments. Britain does not, and 
indeed cannot, play her earlier independent role. 

The United States or the U.S.S.R. as Balancer? Neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union can hope to succeed to Britain s former position as 
holder of the balance. They are the rival poles around which the fatefully 
simple balance of the mid-twentietli century revolves. Although this is a 
role which neither power is particularly qualified to fill, and although both 


^ The London Times, Jan. 23, 1948. 
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act like young giants who do not quite know where to put their hands or 
what to do with their feet, there is no escaping the fact of bipolarity and its 
serious implications. If the restoration of Western Europe, the .strengthen¬ 
ing of the Briti.sh orbit, the development of potentially major states such 
as C^hina and India, and other long-term forces could be accelerated, a 
more complex balance of power might come into being. If so, the Soviet 
Union and the United States might be freed from some of the conse(]uences 
of their own strength and conflicting ideologies. As it is, neither country is 
well prepared to play the balance of power game, for the simple reason that 
the powi‘r of either alom^ is incomparablv greater than that of any possible 
combination of other states, \Ioreo\ ‘^'r, one of th(* charactcTistics of the 
balance of powcT, as noted earlier, is tS it it is ill-suited as a conscious policy 
for either democracies or dictatorships. 

Although some American statesmen have spoken of the balance of power 
without disapproval — JeHerson once expressed the hope “that a salutary 
balance of power may ev('r be maintained among nations,” and even 
Wilson, to whom the concept was anathema, believed that an attempt to 
dominate tlie continent of Europe was a threat to freedom everywhere — 
the United States has, throughout most of her history, prided herself on 
keeping out of “Europe’s quarrels,” and has developed a strong anti-balance 
of power tradition. She is saddled with historical, constitutional, and 
p.sychological handicaps — one might call them glorious handicaps — w^hich 
seem to rule out the overt and covert manipulations that an active pursuit 
of a balancing role would require. 

The handicaps of the Soviet Union are of a differt'ut nature. They in¬ 
clude the traditional aloofness and .suspicions of the Russian leaders, and 
a thc'ory of government and of socict}’ wdiich assumes the implacable hos¬ 
tility of the non-Communist world and the necessity for expansion of in¬ 
fluence and power to the farthest po.ssible limits, with the ultimate goal of 
the overthrow of capitalism and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, by means of world revolution. Hc'uce Soviet Russia is not in¬ 
terested in regulating the balance of power; she is interested in destroying 
the present balance and perhaps the society out of w^hich it has developed. 

France as Balancer? Apparently some Frenchmen entertain the hope 
that France alone, or a united Europe under k^ench leadership, can hold 
the balance between the East and the We.st. This idea has been stated many 
times bv General Charles De Gaulle. For instance, in an address at Bar-le- 
Duc on July 28, 1946, he declared: “Who then can re-establish the ecpii- 
librium, if not the old world, between the two new ones? Old Europe, 
which, during so many centuries was the guide of the universe, is in a posi¬ 
tion to constitute in the heart of a world that tends to divide itself into two, 
the necessary element of compensation and understanding.” In this state¬ 
ment De Gaulle spoke the language of the balance of power, but greatly 
overestimated the role which France or “Old Europe” may expect to play. 
France is too weak and too involved in the “cold war” to act as arbiter. 
“Old Europe” is split, disorganized, and at least temporarily so feeble as to 
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constitute a dangerous “power vacuum.” Tlie prospect of a real unite d 
Europe is inconceivable short of fundamental transformations in^ gn at 
power relationships, and the steps toward the closer integration of \^ esterii 
Europe, while substantial, fall far short of a real Western Union. 

The League and the UN As Balancers? When the League of Nations was 
being formed, some of its founders hoped that it would bo able to act as a 
balancer between the great powers. Ceneral Jan C. Smuts (Wpressed this 
hope as early as 1919. In The League of Nations: A Practical Suggestion. 
written as the Peace Conference was about to open in Paris, ho said that 
“the league will have to occupy the great position which has bet'u rendered 
vacant by the destruction of so inaiiv of the old European empires and th(' 
passing away of the old European ordcT.” ' * Obviously, this hope remained 
unfulfilled. Today, however, the suggestion is sometimes advanced that the' 
United Nations could act as the regulator of interstate relations; usually 
the suggestion is expressed in terms of collective securitv, but occasionally 
it is applied to a balance of power approach. One of the ablest modern 
students of the balance of power, Quincy Wright, has entertained such 
speculations. In 1948 he wrote: 

The UN, with all the great powers participating, may succeed as a 
balancer where the League of Nations failed. ... If the UN should itse'lf 
develop sufficient independent power to serve as balancer, the conditions for 
decentralization of power might exist. ... If the UN could act as a 
balancer even though its independent power is inadecjiiate to enforce its own 
law, it might reduce the intensity of the rivalry between the United States 
and the USSR, so that other regions of the world could organize iiidept'iidc'ut 
power, thus further stabilizing the equilibrium."*'’ 

This possibility, howewer desirable, seems so remote as to be hardly worth 
considering. The “ifs” in Profes.sor Wright's statement are certainly large 
ones. Moreover, as he himself admits in the same article, the task of the 
UN is “much more difficult” than that of the League “because the condi¬ 
tions of the world have deteriorated.” 

Is the Balance of Power Obsolete? Tliose who believe that the age of 
nationalism and sovereignty is ending may logically contend that the con¬ 
cept of the balance of power, which has been intimately associated with 
nationalistic policies, is an oiitwom shibboleth of a dying phase of world 
history. Some students of society are convinced that the international re¬ 
lations of the future will be conducted between supra-national groupings of 
states, on principles other than that of the balance of power. Others hold 
that the ideological factor in world politics has become so potent in our 
time — consider, for example, the ideological implications of the “cold war” 
— that it has superseded nationalism. This point of view was expressed in 

Quoted in Frank M. Russell, Theories of International Relations (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936), p. 345. 

Quoted in William F. Ogburn, ed.. Technology and International Relations (Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 192-193. 
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1947 by Professor William G. Carleton, in a challenging article in the Yale 
Rctnew: 


. . . anyone called upon to answer the crucial question in international 
relations today would be, 1 think, on safe ground in saying that, from the 
rise of national states and up to about now, the chief element in international 
relations has been nationalism and the national balanee of power. But he 
should warn the questioner not to be misled by this historic fact .... be* 
cause this middle of the twentieth century may be witnessing the epoch- 
making shift in the foundation of international politics from the nationalistic 
balance of power to ideology, evidence of w'hich we shall ignore at our peril.®^ 

Professor Carleton suspects that ideologies may now be cutting across na¬ 
tional boundaries, supplanting the Vrs of nationalism with those of a 
common ideology and thus imdcTmining the balance of power concept. 
It is difficult to conceive of such a transformation. Ideologies and the bal¬ 
ance of power concept are not necessarily antithetical; actually both have 
operated in the past to intensify nationalism, and are doing so today, but 
bolh can also be reconciled with a fundamentally difirerent type of inter¬ 
state relationship. On the other hand, it is true that where the foreign pol¬ 
icy of a slate is highly flavored by ideology, that state is usually not much 
interested in the balance of power and is poorly equipped to pursue it. 

Again we return to the question: Does the balance of power have any 
validity under present conditions? We have seen that its importance in 
other periods of history has varied greatly, and that it has been invoked 
more effectively by some countries than by others. We have also seen that 
the conditions under which it worked best have largely disappeared, and 
that it is not well adapted to the international scene today. Many eminent 
authorities maintain that logically, if not in actuality, it is an obsolete con¬ 
cept. As long ago as 1938 Carl J. F’riedrich wrote: “The value of the idea 
of the balance is, under present conditions, rathcT slight, both for the 
purpose of explanation and as a guide to action. New difficulties have 
l>een added to the old vagueness. . . . One could damn the principle 
today for not offering any solution at all, either in the light of justice, or 
of clarity, or even of understanding.” '"*® Five years later Quincy Wright 
asserted positively: “If democracy and human liberty are to survive, the 
nations that espouse these principles must find some device other than 
the balance of power to give them political security. . . . The balance of 
power as the structure of world politics is incompatible with democracy, 
with free enterprise, with welfare economy, and with peace.” 

Both Friedrich and Wright, being realistic students of world politics, 
admit that the balance of power is still a basic element in internatioual 
relations. As Friedrich remarks, it “may yet be preferable to the inter¬ 
national anarchy which is prevailing at present”; but, he adds, “it is a 

^'“Ideology or Balance of Power?” Yale Review, XXXVl (Summer, 1947), 602. 
Copyright, Yale University Press. Friedrich, p. 132. 

“International Law and the Balance of Power,*' The American Journal of Inter¬ 
national Law, XXXVII (Jan., 1943), 138, 
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sorry concession to the foibles of human nature and the world at large. 
TTie reason for the remarkable survival powers of the balance o y 

obvious: as yet the nations and peoples of the world have not been vvi ing 
to create any effective substitute. Such a substitute can probably e 
only through world organization on the supra-national level, backed by a 
world public opinion and a worldwide acceptance of the principles of 
international law. This prospect is distressingly remote, and there are 
grave dangers in attempting to cross bridges to the future which have not 
yet been built. Quincy Wright, who would dearly love to wTite the obit¬ 
uary of the balance of power, felt impellc‘d to warn "that gradual transi¬ 
tion from a balance-of-power system to a juridical and co-operative inter¬ 
national system is not likely and that states rna)' find themselves in serious 
difficulties if they pursue policies adapted to the latter type of order lie- 
fore enough of them do so actually to establish that type of order.’' ‘ 

A Final Appraisal. The concept of the balance^ of power, then, is still 
a meaningful one, although it has lost much of its validity. It is an im¬ 
portant concept in international politics, and in its heyday it was a basic 
feature of the nation-state system. Its operation was by no mc'ans wholly 
destructive. It did sometimes help to preser\T‘ the independence of various 
states, and to prevent a single nation from bi^eorning all-powerful. But, 
although the philosophers of the eighteentli century thought of it as a 
"beautiful design,” it was full of contradictions and inconsistencies, even 
ill theory. And it was sounder in theoiy^ than in practice. If it averted 
some wars, it led to greater ones. As long as the nation-state system is the 
prevailing pattern of inteniational society, balance of power policies will 
be followed in practice, however roundly they are damned in theory. In 
all probability they will continue to operate, even if effective supra¬ 
national groupings, on a regional or world level, are formed. In such an 
event, their normal tendencies toward war may be counteracted, and they 
may then contribute to the evolution of that "just equilibrium” which in 
theory they were always designed to create, but which in fact they seldom 
achieved. 
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The path of collective security is our only sure defense against the 
dangers that threaten us. — Hakby S. Truman.' 

No universal society like the United Nations can survive if it is ex¬ 
pected to execute the principle of coUectioe security. 

— Walter Lippmann.* 

Collective security and the peaceful settlement of international di-sputes 
have been commonly regarded a.s the most promising of all the approaches 
to peace. The first seeks to confront would-be aggre.ssors with the con¬ 
certed power of states determined to keep the peace; it involves a commit¬ 
ment to go to war if necessary, recognizing that the immediate peace is 
thereby forfeited but assumiivg that future peace will be more secure if it 
has been clearly demonstrated that crime among nations does not pay. 
The peaceful settlement of disputes, on the other hand, aims at the pre¬ 
vention of war by the use of non-coercive or at least non-violent procedures. 
The machinery of collective security has never been satisfactorily devel¬ 
oped; there is, in fact, only the vaguest sort of agreement on what kind 
of machinery is called for. By contrast, the technupies for peaceful settle¬ 
ment have been well developed and well marked; they arc available for 
all who would use them. Because these two general approaches are some¬ 
times thought to go hand in hand and at other times to exclude each other, 
we must clarify their relationship to each other before we discuss them 
separately. 

Address of May 7,1951. 

New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 15,1951. 
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WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP? 

Some authorities hold that collective s< irity includes measures for 
peaceful settlement; others, conversely, tfiut the machinery for peaceful 
settlement, if it is to be adeejuate, must inchi Je regional arrangements and 
even broader agreements for collective security and defense. Still others, 
however, insist that tlie two approaches, i ir from being complementary, 
are antagonistic and even mutually exclu.*' j - that one of the great weak¬ 
nesses of the United Nations — as it was <■ rl’ r of the League of Nations — 
is that its mt'rnbcr states have attempted to inake it an instrument serving 
both purposes. These points of view can hardly he reconciled, e.specially as 
they affect the emphasis in approach to the problem of war. The differ¬ 
ences among them are highly significant. We must therefore note the 
current support for some of these views. 

The UN View. The founders of the United Nations incorporated elabo¬ 
rate provisions for both approaches into the Charter, 'fhis suggests that 
the framers of the Charter believed the two approaches to be complemen¬ 
tary, or that they believed that the UN must attempt to move in two direc¬ 
tions at the same time. Both objectives were written into the first paragraph 
of Article 1 of the Charter, which listed “the piurposes of the United 
Nations”: 

To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace, and for the suppre.ssion of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international di.sputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace. 

Chapter VI (Articles 33-38) of the Charter deals with the Pacific Settle¬ 
ment of Disputes and Chapter VII (Articles 39-51) with Action with 
Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggres¬ 
sion. This juxtaposition of the provisions of the Charter for “collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace” and for 
peaceful settlement, both in the statement of the purposes of the UN and 
in the main body of the Charter, cannot be explained as a mere coinci¬ 
dence. 

These provisions of the Charter would seem to suggest the attitude of 
its framers regarding the two approaches to the prevention of war — that 
they are complementary. Later statements by UN oflBcials have generally 
been in the same tenor. Thus Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in his annual 
report to the General Assembly in the fall of 1951, stated: 

I believe that the development of a strong and effective United Nations 
collective security system combined with renewed efforts at mediation and 
conciliation, can improve the chances of ameliorating and, in time, settling 
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the great pob'tical conflicts that most endanger world peace today. 
greater the ability of the United Nations to foil attempts to so vc con ic s 
of national interest by force, the more likely will it be t lat t ose con ic s 
can be settled by negotiation. 

Whenever they have had the opportiinitj^^, in the United Nations or else¬ 
where, spokesmen for the United States hav(' endorsed this position. In 
supporting a Collective Security Resolution before the Political and Se¬ 
curity Committee of the General Assembly on January 2, 1952, Benjamin 
V. Cohen, an American delegate to the General Assembly, declared in a 
statement that may be regarded as typical: 

The pacific settlement of disputes is a chief function ol the United Nations; 
most of our time here in the political field is devoted to it. Some have ex¬ 
pressed the fear that by emphasizing collective measures we are in some 
sense detracting from pacific settlement. My Government re^gards pacific 
settlement and collective measures as inseparable parts ol coll(‘cti\ c s('curity 
under the Charter. ... If we succeed in building an cflccti\ e security sys¬ 
tem, there will be less likelihood that an aggressor will risk the pcnalti(‘s 
bound to follow aggression. The object of effective collective security is to 
relieve the world of the scourge of war and the fears of war. Thus by l)iiild- 
ing collective security we can release the constructive energies of the world 
for the constructive tasks of peace and human welfare. We can open up new 
possibilities for pacific settlement and the processes of jieaceful change.’' 

If the United Nations is "to relieve the world of the scourge of vv^ar,” 
as Mr. Cohen hopes, it must certainly seek to develop machinery and pro¬ 
cedures for both collective security and peaceful settlement, however 
difiScuIt or even contradictory these objectives may be. Actually this is 
what the UN has been doing, or has been trying to do, ever since it was 
founded. In a sense the UN itself is the most important agency for collec¬ 
tive security and peaceful settlement that has ever been created. But even 
though it seeks to promote all possible means "to maintain international 
peace and security,” there is no unanimity of opinion among its members 
on the relative emphasis that should be placed on particular means or on 
relative priorities. It is a counsel of perfection to argue that the member 
states, and the UN itself, should advance along all possible roads to peace 
at a uniform pace. 

The View of Western Powers. Speeches in the United Nations notwith¬ 
standing, it is clear that the United States and other major powers of the 
Western world are now placing first emphasis on various forms of security 
programs and arrangements. They are relying more upon heavy expendi¬ 
tures and elaborate plans for national defense and for regional measures 
for “individual or collective self-defense,” to use the language of Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, than they are upon the more general 
and more nebulous safeguards provided for in the Charter. In other words, 

‘The text of Mr. Cohen’s statement is given in the Department of State Bulletin, 
XXVI (Jan. 21,1952), 98-102. 
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they seem to be more concerned with securih ihitii with peaceful settle¬ 
ment; and in the field of security they seem tf itt; ch more significance to 
individual and regional than to collective sec it) in its true and broader 
meaning. They regard this course not as a lafter of preference but of 
necessity; in the face of pr(\sent dangers th^ c .n see no alternative. 

The Old Dilemma. Here again we encouiv t^e familiar dilemma of the 
nation-state system — that tlw^ very steps ch are regarded as necessary 
to give even a minimum degree of securib an I protection usually add to 
international tensions and may even hast ii le catastrophe they are de¬ 
signed to prevent. It docs not follow, howf\cr. as we pointed out in th(‘ 
chaptcT on war, that failure to take such st( ps may increase the prospects 
of peace; in fact, it may add to the dangers and, in addition, may gravelv 
jeopardize the security or even the national existence of the states which 
are so foolhardy as to trust altogether to the devices of peaceful settle¬ 
ment. 

After the First World War the French placed primary emphasis on 
security, the British on peaceful settlement. In thc^ early days of the League 
of Nations dtdegates from most of the member states spoke hopefully of 
the possibilities of arbitration and of disarmament, without showing real¬ 
istic appreciation of the rcl ition of these two worthy causes to security; 
but as the international atmosplicrc darkened in the late twenties and early 
thirties conceni for sccuritv pushed all subordinate questions more and 
more into the background. In the United Nations security considerations 
have been more prominent from the beginning; today thew seem to be 
dominant, whatevcT the C^harter may say. This impression may be a mis¬ 
taken one, for much of the work of the UN is in the non-political field and 
concerns less glamorous and less highly publicized but nonetheless im¬ 
portant activities. Moreover, even in the political field most of the delib¬ 
erations relate to measures for p<;aceful adjustment rather than for security 
in its narrower and more coercive aspects. Nevertheless, the problem of 
security is never far from the thoughts of the delegates to the United 
Nations, and outside the UN it is obviously a matter of major concern. 

What Is the UN^s Primary Function? The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the great Western powers are now emphasizing collective security 
rather than peaceful settlement, both in the UN and outside of it. Some 
member states of the UN, and many organizations and individuals in most 
if not all of the nations of the w'orld, believe that this attitude is an un¬ 
fortunate and unhealthy one. In their view it reflects a deplorable absorp¬ 
tion in the present power struggle and a kind of hysterical and unbalanced 
approach to world problems. They hold that unless it is corrected it will 
make constructive work on the part of the UN impossible, and may even 
lead to the complete impotence of the UN and to another war. India may 
be taken as a leading example of a member of the UN which seems to 
hold this point of view, as an examination of its position at various stages 
of the Korean crisis will show. Among private groups and organizations, 
the position of the American Friends Service Committee may be cited* 
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not as a necessarily typical reflection of the critical attitude toward the 
present emphasis on seairity, but as a carefully-thought-out position on 
the part of a group which cannot be fairly accused of u tenor mo or 
Communist sympathies. Both India and the Friends ervice ^ommi i ( 
new with dismay the attempt to take coercive measures agaiu.st aggrcs- 
ion in Korea; apparently they fear that such steps will increase t c angci 
of an expanded war, especially since the Soviet Union is giving aid to the 
forces which the United Nations has branded as aggressors, and since 


they make the UN a participant in a power struggle. 

From this point of view the primary mission of the United Nations is to 
be an impartial body and to emphasize the maintenance of peace and 
security by proc*esses of peaceful settlement rather than by collective 
coercive measures. A well-known Quaker report entitled Steps to Prac(\ 
prepared for the American Friends Service Committee by a special work¬ 
ing party and published in 1951, asked the following (piestions: "May not 
the most important function of the United Nations in an armed world 
be as an agency tlirough which peaceful settlement can be continuously 
sought? Is it possible to keep this central function uppermost and ha\'c 
it unhindered by continuing discussions of the collective measures whic'li 
the majority will take against tlie minority if and when the political con¬ 
flicts erupts [sic] into a military conflict?” ^ It is obvious from th(' wording 
of these questions and from the whole tenor of the report that in the* 
opinion of the Quaker group the first of these questions should be an¬ 
swered in the aflhmative and the second in the negative. The primary 
function of the UN, therefore, becomes peaceful settlement, and anything 
that makes it more difficult for the UN to fulfill this primary function is 
unwise and should be avoided. Elsewhere in the same report “the essen¬ 
tial role of the United Nations” is declared to be that of negotiation: 


If the United Nations is to proceed further in the effort to develop and 
utilize collective measures against states considered by the majority to be 
recalcitrant, the importance of negotiation is diminished, for the threat of 
force will still be the principal instrument for dealing with inlcmational 
problems. If on the other hand it is decided that in the present world situa¬ 
tion continued emphasis on collective measures will tend progressively to 
divide the United Nations and make it less able to fulfill its principal peace¬ 
making functions, then the importance of negotiation becomes very great, 
inside as well as outside the world organization.*"* 


These misgivings about the present tendencies in the United Nations, 
and this interpretation of the principal function of the organization, should 
be given serious consideration. They call attention to dangers in the present 
trends of national and international policies, and they point to a “higher 
way” toward a peaceful world. Useful as they are, however, they tend to 
be unrealistic and even escapist in nature. It is hard to see how the United 


^ Steps to Peace: A Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy (American Friends Service 
Committee, 1951), pp. 42-43. 

^ Steps to Peace, pp. 38-39. 
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Nations, which is itself a product of the nat'on-state system and is in no 
sense a supra-national organization, can ren» \ui aloof from the conflicts of 
national interests and of power politics wh < \\ exist today or which may 
arise in the future. If the UN does not pin- * “continued emphasis on col¬ 
lective measures” to deal with acts of aggression and other threats to the 
peace, it will not only abdicate some of its major responsibilities but it will 
also in all probability weaken its usefulness and infl*ience in the field of 
negotiation and peaceful setlleimnit. The UN, in other words, must pro¬ 
vide leadership and direction on many )i)’s, and not simply machinery 
for the pacific settlemenl of disputes. 

The failure to recognize the relation 1.et> "cn the activities and functions 
of the League of Nations and the power political system within which it 
was forced to operate' gave an air of unri'ality and impotence' to the delib- 
e rations at CJenieva. The same clouds e)f unrc'ality hang low oveT the Jnite'el 
Natie)ns anel lend te) e)bseure the vienv e)f the we)rlel in which the organi/a- 
tiou is trying to functiem. If the UN cemeeivejs its mission te* be' se)lely 
“sweetness and light” and re'coils whene'vtT it enee)unters oppositie)!! or un- 
ple'asantne'ss, it will become more a kinel of international old ladies’ home 
than a cenle'r of we)rlel activity. It woulel be'ee)ine as ine'Ifective in interna- 
tieinal relatieais as the* geTitlc semis who urge the Gedek^n Rule as the road 
to pe'aee*. 

Thus far we have' ce)nsielere'd the relatiemship between collective sceurity 
and peaceful settlement, and we* have' snmmari/e'el ve'ry elilferi'ut v*ews 
regarding that relatieinship. We next turn to a more detaileel analysis of the 
nature of these two bre)ael appre)ache's to the preve'ution of war and the* 
maintenance e)f peace and of the nif'asurc's which arc available or which 
are being developed fejr imjdenienting them. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Fe;w terms are more popular te)elay than “colle^ctive security”; and few 
are used in such vague and diverse meanings. Juelging frenn the statemenits 
e^f spe)kesmcm for the American Government, cedlective security is the most 
promising — indeed it is the i])dispensable — road to peace. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson used the term no fewer than fourteen times in his 
address at the opening meeting of the Sixth Session of the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations, on September 20, 1950. The following stat('- 
ments by high-ranking American officials arc typical: 

. . . the principle of collective security ... is the only principle that 
we think can carry us to a peace. (Secrctar)' of Defense George C. Marshall; 
testimony to Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committee, 
May .12,'l951.) 

[The concept of collective security is] the most important single? concept 
affecting international life. (Under Secretary of State James E. Webb; 
address in Montreal, May 31, 1951.) 
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The core of our program this year is again collective security. We are 
conceiilrating on collective security because it is the greatfst nee oi e 
world today ... it is the responsible and realistic road to wor j^acc. 
(John D. Ilickerson, Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations airs, 
address in New York, October 21, 1951.) 

As one reads these encomiums, and the one by President Tniman at the 
head of this chapter, his thoughts inevitably turn to the abortive efforts 
of the past to apply the principle of collective security and to the test which 
that principle received in Korea. Is this really “the responsible and real¬ 
istic road to world peace”? How many nations give more than lip-service 
to it? One question, above all, emerges from the generalities about this 
principle. It is a simple question, but an inescapable one. When General 
MacArthur, who had just been relieved as commander of the Uiiitc'd Na¬ 
tions forces in Korea, where presumably the principle of collective security 
was meeting its greatest test, was asked in the course of hearings before 
the Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees in May, 
1951, to indicate his attitude toward this principle, he replied with the 
simple question to wliich we have referred: “What do you mean by ‘col¬ 
lective security’?” This question must be answered before we can assess 
the true significance and possihilities of collective security in international 
affairs. 

The Nature of Collective Security. Although it appears to be simple and 

almost self-explanatory, the concept is in reality a complex and elusive one. 

It has been defined by Georg Schwarzenberger as “machinery for joint 

action in order to prevent or counter any attack against an established 

international order.”® It clearly implies collective measures for dealing 

with threats to peace. Tn a sense Ernest A. Gross, United States Deputy 

Representative to the United Nations, stated a truism when he declared: 

“There is no alternative to collective action for the achievement of securitv. 

✓ 

The opposite of collective security is complete insecurity.”’ But not all 
collective action is collective security. Very few ventures in collective 
action are designed to carry as far as collective security; of those that are, 
most are in fact limited by the vague and general nature of the commit¬ 
ments, and by the unwillingness of the states concerned to take suflBciently 
vigorous action to deal with major emergencies. Some eEorts of this sort 
may in truth be better described as pointed toward non-collective inse¬ 
curity. 

Whereas collective action may mean the limited collaboration of a few 
states on an ad hoc basis, collective security implies far-reaching commit¬ 
ments and obligations on the part of the majority of the states of the world, 
including all or at least most of the great powers. It is clearly incom¬ 
patible with neutrality and with a balance of power policy except under 
most unusual conditions of balanced stability over a period of time. As 

* Georg Scliwarzenberger, Power Politics (Praeger, 1951), p. 494. 

’ Address at the University of Virginia, July 13, 1951, printed in the Departmera of 
State BuUetin, XXV (July 30,1951). 
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Quincy Wright explains, “The relations of the balance of power to collec¬ 
tive security have . . . been at the same time complementarv and an¬ 
tagonistic”; but “the fundamental assumptions of the two systems are dif¬ 
ferent.” ^ Collective security and a balance of power policy are incompatible 
under usual circumstances because the object of the one is to align all 
other states against an offending or war-making state, while the other 
contemplates the maintenance of such an eipiilibriiiin of power tliat no 
state will dare undertake a resort to arms. The substance of the first is a 
world front against a possible aggressor; the substance of the second is two 
approximately ecpial and opposing fronts. They are compatible only when 
the state or states against which collective security action is directed can 
mount such an array of power as to constitute a balance against that of 
the stattjs endeavoring to take colic*, tive security measures. 

A collective? security system, to be effective, must be strong enough to 
cope with aggression by any power or combination of powers, and it must 
be invoked if and as aggression occurs. It is more than the application of 
sancti()ns, but sanctions are a riecessar)" part of the system. It involves a 
willingness to apply sanctions as and when necessary, and even to go to 
war. As Stanley Baldwin, himself anything but a stout-hearted champion 
of collective security in spile of his professions, declared in April, 1939: 
“Collective security will never work unless all the nations that take part 
in it are prepared simultaneously to threaten with sanctions and to fight, 
if necessary, an aggressor.” 

Such a system involves an acceptance of the view that the national in¬ 
terests of the participating states can in grave emergencies best be defended 
by collective action, even at the cost of limitations on the freedom of deci¬ 
sion of the individual states. As Professor Friedmann explains: 

A successful system of collective security does not necessarily presuppose 
a complete abandonment of national independence or individuiility. Il does, 
however, require the submission of the individual national will to collective 
decisions ...» and in order to be effective it requires the international 
control of military forces and vital weapons, which is certainly not possible 
without a severe restriction of national sovereignty.® 

Furthermore, such a system must be far more than an alliance. It must 
be open to those states which are willing to accept its obligations in good 
faith. It must not be directed against any specific power or combination 
of powers. The decisive tests would seem to be whether the system is 
strong enough, whether the states associated in it abide by their obligations 
to the fullest extent necessary in crisis situations, and whether all, or at 
least most, of the great powers adhere to it. 

Collective Security and Regional Arrangements. It is often stated that 
regional arrangements for collective defense and for other purposes estab- 

* A Study of War, 2 vols. (University of Chicago Press, 1942), II, 781. 

® W. Friedmann, An Introduction to World Politics (Toronto, 1951), p. 57. Used by 
permission of the author, Macmillan and Company, Ltd., London, and St. Martin’s 
Press. N. Y. 
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lish a collective security system. This is seldom if ever tnie, not so rnuch 
because such arrangements arc geographically too limite as jccause ey 
are not sufficiently binding in character and do not constitute such an 
aggregation of military strcnglh that they can deal wit aii) f) u i po\\( i 
or combination of powers. The North Atlantic Treaty rganization, a one 
among regional arrangements past or present, may possi > ““ 

aggregation of strength; but even if it possessed adequate might it will not 
provide real collective security unless its members voluntarily assume more 
binding obligations than they were willing to accept in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Regional arrangements, however, could conceivably he an important 
part of a broader collective security system. This point was stressed by the 
Collective Measures Committee of the United Nations, established under 
the Assembly’s Uniting for Peace Resolution of Nov'ember, 1950, in its first 
report to the Assembly in October, 1951. Regional arrangements, the re¬ 
port stated, 

constitute an important aspect of the universal collective security sj stcrn of 
the United Nations. . . . There should be a mutually supporting relation¬ 
ship betw'cen the activities of such arrangements or agencies and the' collec¬ 
tive measures taken by the United Nations. Thus, collccti\(' self-d('fens(' 
and rtjgional arrangements or agencies may, within the limits of their con¬ 
stitutional status, provide effective forces and facilities in th('ir rcspc(‘tivc 
areas in order to carry out the Purposes and Principles ol the Charter in 
meeting aggression.^® 

This concept of "a mutually supporting relationship” was emphasized many 
times in the discussions of the report in the Political and Security Commit¬ 
tee of the General Assembly and in the Assembly itself in the latter part 
of 1951; and it wa.s referred to again in the collective security resolution 
which the Assembly adopted on January 12, 1952. Neither the discussion 
nor the resolution, however, really clarified the exact relationship between 
regional arrangements and the United Nations. Presumably the former 
are supplemental^' to the UN system and do not supersede it; but the final 
wording of the UN resolution of January 12, 1952, suggested that many 
of the member states of the UN viewed their obligations to regional ar¬ 
rangements as superior to those of the Charter. Before giving the resolu¬ 
tion final approval, the Assembly accepted an amendment proposed by 
Argentina and Chile which made it clear that obligations under regional 
agreements and arrangements such as the Rio Treaty of 1947 and the 
Organization of American States, provided for at the Bogota Conference 
in 1948, had priority over recommendations of the General Assernbly.^^ 
Collective Security and Disarmament. The relationship between col¬ 
lective security and disarmament has received little attention. For the 

U. N. Document A/1891. 

See the New York Times, Jan. 13, 1952. The text of the Assembly’s resolution of 
]an. 12, 1952, may be found in United Nations, Resolution Adopted by the General 
Assembly during the 6th Session, Nov. 6,1951-Feb. 6, 1952, p. 2. 
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most part, they have been regarded as separate approaches to the problem 
of war. While it has not yet appc'ared feasible to link the two in an intcr- 
depc'ndent wiiy in a practicable measure for maintaining peace, it may be 
well to observe their th(M)r(‘tical relationship to each other. In a resolution 
on disarmament, adopted on January 11, 1952 —the day before the adop¬ 
tion of the resolution on collective security —the Assembly reaffirmed its 
desire* that “the United Nations develop an effective collective security 
svst(‘m to maintain the peace and that the armed forces and armaments of 
the world be pr()gressiv(‘lv r(*duced in accordance with the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter.” In hailing the adoption of the two resolutions, 
Benjamin V. C>)h(*n of the United States delegation to the General Assem- 
blv declared that tlu* two programs were complementary and not contra- 
diclorv. A few davs before Mr. Cohen had elaborated on these views in 
a statemt'iit to the* Political and Security Committee of the Assembly. At 
that time he said: 

1 should like to stress the fact that there is an intimate relationship he- 
tween a program of colIecti\'c scc‘urity and a program of disarmament. The 
two, I)v their nature, go hand in hand. In tlu* disarmament field, wc look 
to tile day when no nation will have armed forces or armaments which could 
pose a threat to a neighbor. In the collective-security field, we look to the 
dav wh(?n nations will not rely so much on their own forces as on ihr* United 
Nations for tlieir .sc'cnrity. If states are assured that in ease of attack they 
will not stand alone, they will need fewer arms for their defense. As progress 
is made in disarmam(*nt, tlie task of building collective .security Ix'comes 
simpler. Tlic two march together. . . . Disannamc'iit and collective security 
arc the two great cntc'rnrises for peace that this General Assembly has 
before it.^^ 

Collective Security and the League System. The I.eague of Nations and 
the United Nations, both directly concerned with problems of security, 
collective or otherwise, are .sometimes described as the most nearly uni¬ 
versal security organizations that have yet been created. Let us briefly 
examine their efforts in this direction, bearing in mind the tests for an 
effective collective security system that we have suggested. 

As an instrument for the development and enforcement of collective 
security the League of Nations was severely handicapped and ind(*ed 
virtually impotent from the start. The failure of the United Stales to join, 
the rise of the Soviet Union outside of the League system, the reluctance 
of Great Britain to assume international obligations, and later the open 
defiance of japan, Italy, and Germany — all these combined to destroy any 
hopes tliat the League would be effective in major international crises, 
especially if they involved any of the great powers. From the beginning 
it was not sufBciently broad in membership; it never included all the great 
powers, and those which belonged were by no means stout champions of 
collective security. France and the Soviet Union may appear to be excep- 


^ Department of State Bulletin, XXVI (Jan. 21, 1952), 101-102. 
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tions to this judgment; but France was interested in security against Ger¬ 
many rather than in a genuine and universal security system, and, while 
Russia later joined the League and while Litvinov and other Soviet dele¬ 
gates spoke eloquently and often of the need for collective security, Russia 
was primarily concerned with security against the rising menace of fascism. 
Furthermore, her Communist riilcTS would ha\e bt'cn prevented by their 
own ideological orientation and interpretation of history from joining freely 
and in complete good faith with capitalist states in implementing a per¬ 
manent system of collective security. 

Article 16 of the C-ovenant of the League seemed to indicate a determi¬ 
nation to take concerted measures for the maintenance of peace and se¬ 
curity. This famous article read as follows: 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
cominilted an act of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to siil)ject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their na¬ 
tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking Stale, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such a case to reeornmend to the 
several Governments concerned what €*ffective militarv, naval or air force 
the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed fore(\s 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures which arc 
taken under this Article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually support 
one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking Stale, and that they will take the necessary stops 
to afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the Mem¬ 
bers of the League which are co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the 
League may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a 
vote' of the Council concurred in by the Representatives of all the other 
Members of the League represented thereon. 

Presumably the members of the League were also committed to the re¬ 
duction of armaments and to the development of security measures. Article 
16, however, was never really implemented. Many of the League mem¬ 
bers had misgivings about it from the outset and from time to time, espe¬ 
cially during the Second Session of the Assembly in 1921, resolutions inter¬ 
preting the obligations of the members under it were adopted. Most of 
these resolutions were of a limiting and restrictive nature. Together with 
unilateral interpretations of its meaning, and the general failure of League 
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members to pay more than lip service to it, they took the heart out of the 
article. 

Collective Security and League Performance. At no time did the League 
assume even the external appearance of an effective security organization. 
In some of the disputes brought before it, especially in the early years, it 
rendered useful services, but in every major case involving open defiance of 
the Covenant by a great powcT the League’s security structure proved 
unequal to the test. From the Manchurian crisis in 1931-1932 to the series 
of acts of aggression by Nazi Germany which culminated in the attack on 
Poland and the beginning of World War II, the absence of any effective 
security system was tragically revealed in one act of international banditry 
after another. In the Manchurian crisis, which began the march of aggres¬ 
sion by the totalitarian powers, the League sent a commission to the Far 
East to make a first-hand investigation, discussed the question at length 
in Assembly meetings, usually at the insistence of the victim of aggression, 
C^hina, and finally, early in 1932, pa.ssed a resolution branding Japan as 
the aggressor. This step, which provoked the Japanese delegates to walk 
out of the Assembly session and Japan to withdraw from the League, 
helped to keep the record straight, but it was not followed by any concerted 
action against the aggressor — only by ineffective protests and fulmina- 
tions. 

In the history of the League the most extensive effort to give teeth to 
the Covenant and to make the embryonic provisions for collective security 
work was made during the Ethiopian crisis of 1935-1936. When Italian 
forces invaded the independent African state, the matter was immediately 
brought to the attention of the League; and when Italy refused to suspend 
hostilities the Council of the League, in spite of Italian protests, voted to 
impose sanctions against Italy. The Italo-Ethiopian War thus became the 
chief test case — indeed, the only real one —of the eflFectiveness of the 
League’s security system and of the willingness of its members to give 
proof that their devotion to the principle of collective security went be¬ 
yond the talking stage. As all the world knows, the League and its mem¬ 
bers failed in this crucial test. With strong moral support but little offi¬ 
cial cooperation from the United States, the members of the League 
applied sanctions only half-heartedly and in a kind of opera-bouffe fa.shion. 
They did not apply sanctions "automatically, simultaneously and compre¬ 
hensively,” but "haltingly, gradually and piecemeal.” Oil sanctions were 
never applied, and the Suez Canal remained open to Italian ships. When 
the tragic-comic farce was over, Mussolini had added Ethiopia to his do¬ 
minions and the weakness of the League as an instrument of security had 
been clearly revealed. Haile Selassie, the diminutive but dignified Em¬ 
peror of Ethiopia, appearing before the League s Assembly, spoke more as 
the voice of international conscience than as the fugitive ruler of a back¬ 
ward African state. He reminded the delegates that Mussolini’s successful 
defiance of the League had not only resulted in the loss of independence of 
Schwansenberger, p. 498, 
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his country but had also dealt a body blow to the hopes of world peace 
Gently but firmly he warned the hushed gatherinij I w ’ 

more Ethiopian incidents and still more until the totalitarian states domi¬ 
nated the world or until the peace-loving nations united to resist further 

acts of aggression, even at the risk of war. 

The gloomy prophecies of Haile Selassie proved a too corrert. ot 
long after Italy’s occupation of Ethiopia came the Nazi compiest of Austria, 
then the surrender to Hitler at Munich, then the obliteration of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and then the invasion of Poland that began World War II. After 
1936 the Ijcagnc as such made no further attempts of any consequence 
to avert the alarming course of events. As we shall later note, 1936 was 
“the year of decision.” England and France, after the dismal failure of 
appeasement, began fraiitica/Iy to rearm. The United States was still influ¬ 
enced by the delusions of isolation, although .sh<* prote.sted strongly against 
the acts of aggre.ssion, and although President Roosevelt, after 1937 at 
least, did his best to arouse the countiy to the possible dangers to it from 


unchecked aggrcs.sion by tlie Axis powers. The Soviet Union, unable to 
gain support for collective .security, developed a deep-seated suspic-ion 
and distrust of the policies of the major \Vestern states, and turned more 
and more to alternative courses in diplomacy and to an accelerated d(v 
fensc program at home. In March, 1939, soon after the Nazi ocenjjation 
of Czechoslovakia, Stalin ma<le this bitter but accurate njmark: “The non- 
aggressive states, primarily England, France and the United States , , . 
have rejected the policy of collective security, the policy of collective re¬ 
sistance to the aggressors, and have taken up a position of non-intervention, 
a position of neutrality.’” “Tlic policy of non-intervention,” he warned, 
“means conniving at aggres.sion, giving free rein to war, and, consequently, 
transforming the war into a world war.” Within six months after Stalin 
had uttered this warning, the series of aets of aggression, of “little wars,” 
had culminated in World War II. The fecblene.ss of the attempts at collec¬ 
tive security had brought forth bitter fruit. 

From the experience of the League of Nations we may conclude that 
half-hearted efforts in the direction of collective security are almost certain 
to be unavailing. The League never did develop a security system worthy 
of the name — in spite of Article 16 of the Covenant, emphasis on security 
in the interwar period, and the extensive di.scus.sions of the prineiple of 
collective security in the 1930's. The failure of the League to make prog¬ 
ress in this vital respect was due to no absence of machinery but to the 
vacillations and myopia of what Stalin called “the non-aggre.ssive .states,” 
particularly the major democratic nations, and to their unreadiness and 
unwillingness to take the risks which an eflfective system of collective se¬ 
curity nec'essarily entailed. 

Collective Security and the United Nations. The price of the failure 
to provide collective security after World War I was World War 11. It was 
too high a price, and during the second global conflict within a single gen¬ 
eration much more careful preparation was made for a postwar order which 
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would establish a genuine peace and then preserve that peace. After V-J 
Day the states of the world, again with the major peace-loving states bear¬ 
ing the primary responsibility, were confronted with the same choice they 
had faced after November, 1918 — the choice, as Hans Kohn once described 
it, “between making the post-war system of law and order genuinely work 
or else seeing the frail structure relapse into the chaotic anarchy which 
had begotten not only the war of 1914-18 but one war behind another 
before that.” What choice did they make after August, 1945? Did they 
profit from the bitter lessons of past experience? Did they this time lay the 
foundations for a really effective collective security system, and erect a 
strong edifice on thes(‘ foundations? 

1. Pnwisions of the Charier. At first glance it may seem that the founda¬ 
tions were well laid. The provisions A Charter of the United Nations 
for collective action are much more extensive and apparently much more 
far-r(‘aching than those of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Fur¬ 
thermore, the UN system has been buttressed by regional arrangememts 
and agreements, some of which, notably those existing in Western Europe, 
the Atlantic C>ommunity, and the Western Hemisphere, establish strong 
regional security systems which are presumably consistent with and sup¬ 
plementary to the UN s)*stem. 

As we have pointed out, Article 1 of the UN Charter calls for “effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace*, 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of th(' 
])eace,” and Chapter \TI of the Charter points out in great detail what 
these “effective collective measures” may be. If the Security Council finds 
that an act of aggression or other threat to the peace has occurred, and if 
the parties concerned do not comply with such measures as the Council 
shall deem necessary, the UN body may call upon the member states to 
take any of a wide variety of non-military and, if necessary, military meas¬ 
ures against the offending state or states. Article 43 provides that “All 
Members of the United Nations . . . undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call or in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities . . . necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” Article 45 stip¬ 
ulates that “Members shall hold immediately available national air-forct; 
contingents for combined international enforcement action.” Article 47 
provides for a Military Staff Committee “to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the Security Councils military require¬ 
ments for the maintenance of international peace and security, the employ¬ 
ment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of arma¬ 
ments, and possible disarmament.” Note that here again problems of 
security and of disarmament are related. 

Article 49 states that “The Members of the United Nations shall join in 
affording mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon 

Quoted in Arnold Toynbee, cd., Sutveij of International Affairs 1935 II, Abyssinia 
and Italy, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1936, p. 6. 
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by the Seciiritv Council.” The famous Article 51 specifically recognizes 
“the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed at¬ 
tack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, but it also plainly 
states that “Measures taken by Members in the exercise of this right . . . 
shall not in any way afiFect the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council ... to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and .security.” Chapter VII of 
tlie C^hartcr thus clearly envisions collective action of a far-reaching nature, 
and the members of the UN, by adhering to the Charter, accepted a com¬ 
mitment to abide by and give full support to the decisions of the Security 
Conncil. 

Until the Korean crisis developed in 1950, the potentialities of the United 
Nations for collective action again.st aggre.ssion were largely untested; but 
because of the very nature of the organization it was obvious from the 
beginning that it could not become an effective instrument of collective 
security without radical changes in the C'harter. Even the preliminary 
planning necessary to put into effect the mea.sures provided for in Chapter 
VII was by no means adequate, and many of the provisions of this Chapter 
have remained a dead letter. The Military Staff Committee held lengthy 
sessions in secret, but was unable to agree on the nature, employment, and 
c'ommand of the forces which member states were expected to place at the 
disposal of the Seairity Council. In point of fact these forces were non¬ 
existent, in spite of the obligations under Article 43, the strong reafiBrma- 
tion of these obligations in the General Assembly’s Uniting for Peace Reso¬ 
lution of November, 1950, and the replies of many member states to the 
inquiries regarding the steps they were taking to make armed forces 
available. 

It could hardly be expected that an organization “based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its Members,” and in which the great states 
had a special position to an extent that they were largely exempt from the 
provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter by virtue of their “veto” power 
in the Security Council, could satisfy the tests of an effective collective 
security system. No amount of praise of the United Nations — an art in 
which official spokesmen of the United States Government were particu¬ 
larly adept — could gloss over its basic limitations in this respect. Collec¬ 
tive security would be meaningful only if it applied to great as well as 
lesser powers, and only if all, or at least most, of the major powers cooper¬ 
ated to the fullest extent in supporting it. The United Nations was based 
on a very different concept. As Georg Schwarzenberger has observed, 
“collective security as understood at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, 
meant collective security against danger to peace from the middle powers 
and small States and collective insecurity in the face of aggre.s.sion by 
any of the world powers.” This was exactly the opposite of what was 
needed. “When minor parties to a dispute thought that the Security Coun¬ 
cil might act,” adds Schwarzenberger, “the need for collective action did 
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not arise. When the contingency arose, the world power which backed the 
aggressor or was itself held by the other members of the Security Council 
to be the culprit made action impossible.” 

2. UN Action in Korean Crisis. Hut what about Korea? Did not the c*on- 
certed action of the United Nations in the Korean crisis prove that collec¬ 
tive security uruler the UN was possible? The Seventh Report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, issued in July, 1951, 
stated: “The enforcement action undertaken by the United Nations, under 
its resolutions of June 25 and 27,1950, is historic in the sense that it marks 
the first time that the organized community of nations, in accordance with 
the principle of collective security, has employed armed force against an 
aggressor.” Assistant Secretary of State John D. Ilickerson declared in 
October of the same year: “Korea i.as become a tremendous spur to the 
U. N. efforts to build an effective system of collective securit)'.” l^et us 
examine briefly the role of the United Nations in the Korean affair, with 
the object of determining whether this did in fact, as Benjamin \. Cohen 
hopes, “mark the beginning of the progressive development of an effec¬ 
tive collective-security system.” ” 

In the resolutions of June 25 and 27, to which reference has just been 
made, and in .subsetpient recommendations in early July, the Security 
Council took prompt action to deal with the unprovoked attack on the 
Republic of Korea from the northern part of the country. It found that 
aggression had oexjurred, it called upon the members of the United Nations 
to send troops and other assistance to Korea, and it asked the President of 
the United States to designate a supreme commander of UN forces. Thus 
the Council demonstrated that even tliough it had no armed forces at its 
disposal, as provided for in Article 43 of the Ch.'irter, it was not impotent 
in the face of open aggression. The demonstration, however, was not a 
conclusive one. Tliat the Council was able to agree on positive action 
at all was due only to a series of unusual circumstances, including the 
temporary self-imposed absence from tlie Council of the representative of 
the Soviet Union, and the presence of substantial units of American air, 
land, and naval forces in Japan, the Ryukyus, and adjac*ent waters. If the 
Council had not acted promptly, and if sufficient strength to meet the first 
onslaughts of the surprise attack had not been available and immediately 
ordered into action, in all likelihood the UN would have been faced with 
a fait accompli in Korea before it had proceeded beyond the discussion 
stage. As soon as Jacob Malik assumed the presidency of the Security 
Council on August 1, 1950, a complete stalemate developed. This con¬ 
tinued throughout the entire month of August, while .Malik was president; 

“ Schwarzenberger, pp. 510, 515. 

Address in New York, Oct. 21,1951; text in the Department of State Bulletin, XXV 
(Nov. 5, 1951), 732-735. 

Statement to Political and Security Committee of General Assembly of the United 
Nations, Jan. 2, 1952; text in the Department of State Bulletin, XXVI (Jan. 21, 1952), 
98-102. 
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thereafter, with the Soviet representative in vigilant attendance, the Coun¬ 
cil was virtually impotent. 

Because of this situation, and because of the clear lesson in Korea that 
the UN’s procedures for collective security needed strengthening, the h ifth 
Session of the General Assembly, in the fall of 1950, endorsed proposals 
which seemed to herald a considerable shift in emphasis or even a major 
change in the character of tlie United Nations. The proposals were first 
outlined specifically by the American Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
in an important address at the opening plenary session of the Assembly 
on September 20,1950. In this address Mr. Acheson suggested a four-point 
plan “to increase the eflFectiveness of United Nations action against aggres¬ 
sion.” This proposal, known at first as the Acheson Plan, was discusst'd at 
length in the Political and Security Committee of the Assembly and in 
plenary Assembly sessions, and in amended form became the Uniting for 
Peace llcsolution, adopted by the Assembly on November 3. 

3. The Uniting for Peace ResolutioiV^ This historic resolution was a 
three-part affair, but only Resolution A, the longest and most important of 
the three parts, is customarily referred to in comments on the Uniting for 
Peace proposal. After a lengthy preamble, Resolution A contained four 
significant provisions. The first called for immediate consideration by the 
Gen(?ral Assembly of any situation involving an act of aggression or other 
threat to the peace, if the Security Council failed to exercise “its primary 
responsibility”; if the Assembly were not in session at the time, an emer¬ 
gency meeting could be held within twenty-four hours. The second part 
established a Peace Observation Committee of fourlt>en designated mem¬ 
bers, including the Soviet Union. The third in effect recommended that 
the members of the UN fulfill their obligations under Article 43 of the 
Charter. The wording and implications of this part of the resolution are 
deserving of careful study. In it the General Assembly recommended 

... to the States Members of the United Nations that each Member 
maintain within its national armed forc(?s elements so trained, organized 
and equipped that they could promptly be made available, in accordance 
with its constitutional processes, for service as a United Nations unit or 
units, upon recommendation by the Security Council or General Assembly, 
without prejudice to the use of such elements in exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defense recognized in Article 51 of the Charter. 

Part four of Resolution A established a Collective Measures Committee of 
fourteen members and instructed it ^^to study and make a report to the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, not later than 1 September 
1951, on methods . . . which might be used to maintain and strengthen 
international peace and security in accordance with the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter.” In a final and more general section Resolution 

^®For a discussion of the legal aspects of the Uniting for Peace Resolution see 
Chapter 27. 
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A recognized “that enduring peace will not be secured solely by collective 
security arrangemeiits,” and urged the members of the UN to cooperate 
in other important ways. 

Resolution B urged the S(?curity Council to “devise measures for the 
earliest application of Articles 43, 45, 46, and 47 of the Charter regarding 
the placing of armed forces at the disposal of the Securitv Council by the 
States Members of the United Nations and the effective functioning of the 
Military Staff Committee.” Resolution C recommended that the perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council “meet and discuss, collectively or 
otherwise', ... all problems which u(‘ likely to threaten intc'rnalional 
peace and hamper the activities of the ’ ’niRjd Nations, with a view to their 
H'solving fundamental differences an., i aching agreement in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the Charter.” If this recommendation were 
reallv observed, the entire international atmosphere would be much more 
hopc.'fiil. 

The Uniting for I’eace Ih'solution was a conscious effort to develop and 
implement the security provisions of the United Nations Cffiarter. Since 
its adoption, more attention has been given to problems of implementation 
than ever before; in this sense it has indeed been a major landmark in the 
progn'ss toward an cflectu’c collective securitv syst(?m, as well as in the 
evolution of the United Nations. The Peace Observation Committee is 
ready to function as needed; some of its members have already beem given 
specific assignments, such as keej)ing an eye on developmei»ts along the 
Greek frontiers. The Collective Measures Committee has made some sig¬ 
nificant reports, which have been carefully considered by the General 
Assembly and which have indicated areas for further exploration. The 
Assembly itself has passed a resolution on collective security as a result 
of its consideration of the first report of the Committee, and has instructed 
the Committee to continue its work. It is hardly surprising, although it is 
a source of continued disappointment, that nothing of any importance has 
been done to carry out Resolutions B and G of the Uniting for Peace Reso¬ 
lution. 

Of greater concern is the half-hearted and evasive response to the recom¬ 
mendation that member states of the UN maintain United Nations units 
within their armed forces. A year after the adoption of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution only twenty-nine states had given even generally affirma¬ 
tive responses to inquiries regarding their plans for observing this recom¬ 
mendation; twenty-two had not even deigned to reply. Almost every one 
of the states cjxpressing a willingness to implement the recommendation 
simply pointed to certain units of their armed forces which were then 
engaged in overseas operations, particularly in Korea. The United States, 
which might have been expected to lead the way in this important matter, 
instead referred to her forces in Europe and in Korea and tried to gloss over 
her evasiveness by this kind of diplomatic double-talk: “After termination 
of hostilities in Korea and after the United States forces have been with¬ 
drawn, the extent to wliich the United States will maintain armed forces 
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cow\d \3e made available for United Nations service will be re- 

viewedr 

4. Report of Collective Measures Committee. In March, 1951, the Col¬ 
lective Measures Committee began its work. Most of its detailed studies 
were carried on by three sub-committees, which dealt with political, eco¬ 
nomic, and military collective measures respectively. On October 3 the 
first report of the Committee was approved for submission to the General 
Assembly. This report (U.N. Doc. A/1891) is well worthy of careful 
study; even though its recommendations are far from startling, it is a 
pioneer study in the sense that it “constitutes the first systematic attempt 
by the United Nations to study the whole field of collective security.” It 
analyzed a wide variety of political, economic, and military sanctions which 
might be applied in dealing with acts of aggression. “In respect to each 
sanction, the report outlines basic considerations which should underlie a 
decision of the United Nations to apply collective measures; it considers 
national action which should be taken by cooperating states; the extent 
to which the coordination of national action is necessary; and the tech- 
nicpies and machinery that should be established to make the imposition 
of a particular sanction most eifective.” The report analyzed the lessons 
of the experience in collective action by the United Nations in Korea 
“and sought to adapt it to agreed principles and procedures of general ap¬ 
plication.” It also explored the relationship between collective and re¬ 
gional security arrangements and summarized the replies of the members 
of the UN to the Committee regarding the organizing and earmarking of 
United Nations units within their armed forces. “These responses,” it com¬ 
mented hopefully, “are but the first steps in a developing programme.” 

At the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, which met in late 1951 and 
early 1952, the report of the (!JoIlective Measures Committee was carefully 
studied and widely praised. Perhaps the major topics considered at this 
rather abortive session were those relating to disarmament and to collec¬ 
tive security. On December 3 eleven of the fourteen members of the Com¬ 
mittee submitted to the Political and Security Committee of the Assembly 
a resolution containing various recommendations to strengthen the UN as 
an instrument for collective security. After lengthy debate in the Commit¬ 
tee and in the Assembly, this resolution, in amended and somewhat weak¬ 
ened form, received the approval of the Assembly on January 12, 1952. 

It noted but did not endorse the recommendations of the Collective Meas¬ 
ures Committee; it did, however, commend the Committee for its “con¬ 
structive work” and asked it to continue its studies for another year and 
to make another report to the next session of the Assembly. Most of the 
resolution consisted of recommendations to member states to take cer¬ 
tain preparatory actions so that they could give “the maximum support for 

Joseph J. Sisco, “The U. N. and Collective Security,” Department of State Bulletin^ 
XXV (Nov. 12, 1951). 772. 
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collective measures undertaken by the United Nations.” Tliis action should 
include further progress in organizing units within the armed forces of 
member states to be made available as needed for the use of the United 
Nations and “such steps as are necessary to enable them [members of the 
UN] in accordance with their constitutional processes to provide assistance 
and facilities to United Nations armed forces engaged in collective military 
measures.” 

In April, 1952, the (Collective Measures Committee began its second year 
of deliberations, in accordance with the instructions of the General As¬ 
sembly. The Committee decided that its first task would be to “fill in the 
gaps” in its first report; in this work it was aided by the Secretariat, which 
had prepared a working paper pointing out the topics in the' first report 
which needed further exploration and suggesting consideration of the ad¬ 
visability of a UN armed force or “legion.” The Committee also continued 
its analysis of the developing situation in Korea, studied how best it could 
assist inemb(T states of the UN to coordinate their efforts to implement the 
Assembly’s Uniting for Peace and collective security resolutions, and con¬ 
sidered “the nature of the machinery that the United Nations should have 
for the future in order to continue its progressive development as a collee- 
tive-sc'curity organization.” In its second report to the Assembly, in the 
fall of 1952, the Committee made ii.seful suggestions on all of these impor¬ 
tant matters. Its work has been continuously helpfid in encouraging and 
developing a more realistic and practical approach to the elusive will-o'- 
the-wisp called collective security. 

5. Lessons of Korean Experience. In the opinion of an official of the 
United States State Department, “the collective effort against aggression 
in Korea, the pragmatic adaptation of the Charter in the security field by 
means of the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, and the more undramalic, yet 
no less significant analyses made by (he Collective Measures Committee” 
— plus, it may be added, the continued concern of the General Assembly, 
the S(?CTetariat, and other UN agencies with the whole problem of collec¬ 
tive securiW — “represent concrete progress toward a goal which has eluded 
man for over 2,(KK) years.” We may endorse this statement without sug¬ 
gesting that the “concrete progress” under UN auspices has been very 
great. From the experience of collective action in Korea and from our 
study of the efforts of the United Nations to profit from this ex]KTience, 
we can find nothing that forces us to change our original conclusion, 
namely that the United Nations, by its very nature, was not, is not now, 
and never can be an effective instrument for real collective security. 

Collective action does not assure collective security; neither do careful 
studies of the problem nor sweeping recommendations. In the early stages 
of the Korean conflict it seemed that here at last the possibilities of collec¬ 
tive security had been demonstrated by deed; but it soon became evident 

For the text of this resolution see Resolutions Adopted htj the General Assembly 
during the 6th Session, Nov. 6, 195Z-Feb. 5, 1952, p. 2, 
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that Korea was demonstrating again the desperate need for collective se 
ciirity — not its concrete application. The action of the 
in developing the role of the General Assembly, in try ing to imp unt n I m. 
Uniting for Peace Resolution, and in many other ways, showee t lat t lis 
body and its members were aware of the need. If Korea was a test o the 
UN as a collective security instriiineiit, the UN failed the test. 

In actual fact, the operations in Korea never even remotely assuniecl the 
aspects of a collective security effort. To be sure, in a symbolic wax. and 
to some extent in actuality, the action was a collectix’^e one. Besides the 
United States, fifteen or more member states of the UN sent armed lorc;es 
to Korea, and nearly fifty countries provided various kinds of material as¬ 
sistance. More than sixty nations, including some not in the United Na¬ 
tions, endorsed the UNs recommendation of a strategic embargo against 
Communist Chinn. But in spite of this brave front, Korea was primarily 
an American effort; the other militaiy units were of small size; most mem¬ 
ber states of the UN cooperated only in a token fashion — an ambulance 
unit, a medical team, a hospital ship, and the like; some members not only 
did not cooperate, but bitterly attacked all of the actions of the UN in and 
regarding Korea and gave active support to the forces which the UN had 
branded as aggressors. Under .such conditions real collective security 
could hardly be hoped for; it was, in fact, impossible. 

Even the most sanguine interpreters of the Kor('an experience could not 
claim much for it beyond the fact that it had led the United Nations to 
consider more seriously and more realistically the whole problem of col¬ 
lective security. The UN, said Benjamin V. Cohen, was determined ‘'that 
Korea should mark the b(‘ginning of the progressive development of an 
effective collective-security system.” The “beginning of the progressive de¬ 
velopment” was a long way from the final goal. Secretary of State Acheson, 
in an address of June 29, 1951, declared: “Korea’s significance is not the 
final crusade. It is not finally making valid the idea of collective security. 

It is important, perhaps, for the inverse reason that in Korea we prevented 
the invalidation of collective security.” 

In these comments on the lessons of Korea we are not arguing the wis¬ 
dom or unwisdom of the United Nations’ resistance to open aggression. 
We are simply pointing out that preventing “the invalidation of collective 
security” is a wholly different thing from developing an effective collective 
security .system; that the collective action in Korea can by no means be de¬ 
scribed as the functioning of such a sy.stem; and that in fact Korea demon¬ 
strated the difficulties and obstacles in developing an effective system more 
than it revealed its possibilities. Beyond doubt Korea dramatized the need 
for collective security against aggression, but it did no more than point in 
the general direction of this goal. 

Pitfall or Bulwark? The lessons of historical experience, especially the 
action taken under the aegis of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, have shown that in spite of all the official and unofficial state¬ 
ments about it — and, as we have noted, “collective security” is one of the 
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most popular terms in the jargon of international diplomacy today — 
nothing like an elhx'tive collective security system has ever been devel¬ 
oped. Such examples of collective action involving the use of sanctions 
as the I..(.*ague’s cflorts to prevent Italian aggression in Ethiopia and the 
United Nations operations in Korea are few and far between, and cannot 
properly be rc'gardcd as real tests of collective security at all. It is diffi¬ 
cult to test soin(?thing which docs not exist. Tlie tests for rc'iil collective 
sc'curity, which wctc j)ose»(l earlicT in this discussion, indicate that far- 
reaching changes in the state system and the acccoptance by states of far 
more binding commitmc'iits than they are now ready or willing to enter 
into are stc'rn prcTCcpiisites. 

Because of these considerations »ho student of international politics 
must r('gard collective security as one of those desirable goals which 
niidcT prcvscMit conditions are distant and unattainable, perhaps “illusive 
myths." ’’ Q)uincy Wright concludes that it will be reached “onlv when 
the balance of power has bex^n so stable that attention has been diverted 
from it” and jic'rhaps onlv when there has benm created “a democratic 
organization of the world able to supersede the balance of power as the 
basis of seenritv.” Georg Schwarzenberger believes that “until the day 
when the West(Tn and E istcTii worlds no longer consider each other as 
the potential aggressor, collective security, as envisaged under the Charter 
of the United Nations, must remain a dead letter.”^*’ Hans Morgenthau 
regards collective security not only as an unworkable but as an unwise 
and dangerous principle, chiefly because in his vi(?w it means that und(?r 
it no war could be localized, that every war would become a world war.*-'^ 

Walter Lippmaim, in many of his newspaper columns, articles, and 
books has questioned the desirability as well as the practicability of a 
collective security system; he holds that in the absence of a true interna¬ 
tional communily, and in the presence of grave threats to the freedom and 
survival of democratic and peace-loving nations, to concentrate on the es¬ 
tablishment of such a system would divert attention from present dan¬ 
gers, weaken more practical and hopeful arrangements for cooperation 
in defense and in other matters, lead some states to put too much reliance 
upon such a system while others were giving only lip-service to it, and 
would in general be foolhardy and perhaps disastrous. An inadequate col¬ 
lective security system, lappmann contends, is worse than no “system” at 
all. Ilis views are well summarized in the following quotation: 

The trouble with collective security is . . . that when the issue is less 
than the survival of the great nations, the method of collective security will 
not be used because it is just as terrifying to the policeman as it is to the 
lawbreakers. It puni.shcs the law-enforcing states, at least until they have 
paid the awful price of victory, as much as the law-breaking states. ... It 

F. T. Brown, Charles Hodijes, and J. S. Roucek, Contemporaru World Politics 
(Wiley, 1939), p. 3. 
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proposes to achieve peace through law by calling upon great masses of 
innocent people to stand ready to exterminate great masses of innocent 
people. No world order can be founded upon such a principle; it cannot 

command the support of civilized men. 

Let us then be very careful not to sacrifice all that, which is most im¬ 
portant though it is largely invisible, on the altar of the priru'iple of collec¬ 
tive security — which in practice is not collective and docs not bring se¬ 
curity,^ 

In the general parlance of today, however, the term “collective security 
is used ill a narrower and at tlie same time a less specific semse. Almost 
any form of international cooperation and of collective action in dealing 
with threats to the peace and open acts of aggression may be call(*d “col¬ 
lective security.” This is particularly true of efforts of the United Nations 
to give effect to Chapter \7I of the Charter, to the Uniting for Peace Reso¬ 
lution, and to the recommendations of the Collective Measures Committee. 
Certainly if peace is to be maintained, it must be by collective action. 
This sentiment was well expressed by Harding Bancroft, Df'puty United 
States Representative to the United Nations, in remarks to the Collective 
Measures Committee on April 15, 1952: 

The work of this Committee has the realistic objective of organizing our 
collective strength to preserve the peace and to insure that neither this 
strength nor the power of individual states will be used save m the common 
interest. Our efforts are based on the proposition that the more effectively 
the members of the United Nations arc organized to unite their strength 
to inuintuiii peace, the less likely it is that world peace will be challenged.^” 

If collective security means simply cooperative action of this sort, made 
more effective and more meaningful by conscious planning and experience, 
then there may be some basis for the claim of one of the American officials 
quoted earlier in this chapter, that it is “the responsible and realistic road 
to world peace.” But because of this vague and general use, the term 
should be viewed with caution by serious students of international affairs, 
for attached to the impressive terminology there may be a minimum of 
substance. “Collective security” may be a pitfall for the naive and the 
unwary rather than a bulwark for the strong and the free. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 

Now that we have considered the relationship between collective security 
and peaceful settlement, the nature of the so-called “collective security” 
that is so frequently extolled and so earnestly sought after today, and the 
tests of a truly eflFective security system, we shall turn to the methods for 


New York Herald Tribune, Jan.'15, 1951. 

Department of State Bulletin, XXVI (April 28, 1952), 678, 
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the pacific sctllement of international disputes. Although this subject is 
closciv related to that of collective security, as we have seen, it is based 
upon "a different set of assumptions and procedures. It emphasizes proc¬ 
esses of negotiation, c*onc*iliation, ar})itration, and other amicable methods 
of ivsolvwii iutcriuitionn] disputes rather tJian sanctions and other non- 
iniicablc' procctlures. Instead of s(‘ekiii'_; to build situatifais of strength 
Ito use a term of which Ih^au \clu‘sou was loud-which may act as a 
deterrent to aggression or which will place the peace-loving states in a 
more advantageous position if aggression occurs, it cinphasi/es the resort 
to a\\ possWAe n\et\\ods (A amicaiAe sett\en\e\A and the avoidance of coer¬ 
cive policies or practices that may jeopardize the chances of agreement. 
It is altogether possible, of course, that negotiation and other methods of 
peaceful settlement will l)e effective in dealing with the most critical 
problems only if “situations of strength” exist —i.o., only if there is some 
approximation to a balance of powcT between the nations which are inter¬ 
ested in preserving pcac(' and order and the potential aggressor or ag¬ 
gressors. 

In origin tlu^ methods of peaceful settlenu'nt arc very old indeed. The 
earliest existing treaty dates back to about 3000 b.c:.; carved in stone, it 
records the successful arbitration of a boundary di.spiite between Egyp¬ 
tian kings. The Greeks developed the nujchanism for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes to a degree not surpass(?d until our own time. In the 
modern period no well-developed machinery existed until the present cen¬ 
tury, although certain of the procedures were widely used in the nineteenth 
century, or even slightly earlier. Jays Treaty of 1794, for example, is often 
described as the beginning of the extensive use of arbitration in modern 
times. 

Some of the landmarks in the evolution of the machinery for peaceful 
settlements in the last half century or so are the Hague conventions of 
1899 and 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes; the 
Covenant of the I..eague of Nations and the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes (the so-called Geneva Protocol) of 1924, which 
never went into effect; the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter¬ 
national Disputes, which was adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1928 — one of the most significant and comprehensive attempts 
to develop a system for peaceful settlement; the Inter-American Arbitra¬ 
tion and Conciliation treaties adopted by the Sixth Inter-American Con¬ 
ference at Havana in late 1928 and early 1929; the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the International Court of Justice; the studies 
and recommendations of various UN agencies, notably the “Little Assem¬ 
bly” and the Secretariat; and the Charter of the Organization of American 
States and the Pact of Bogota adopted at the Ninth Inter-American Con¬ 
ference at Bogotd in 1948. We shall have occasion to discuss some of 
these landmarks at greater length, especially the work of the UN and of 
regional arrangements such as the OAS. 
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The Chief Methods of Paeifie Settlement. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions lists the chief methods of pacific settlement as negotiation, eiKjuiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, and resort to re¬ 
gional agencies or arrangements (Article 33). These conventional devices 
may be divided into two main categories: (1) those based on persuasion, 
with no binding force; and (2) those which have a binding character by 
virtue of the fact that the parties commit themselves in advance to accept 
the findings of a neutral board or court. Negotiation, good offices, encjuiry, 
mediation, and conciliation fall within the first category; arbitration and 
judicial settleinemt fall within the second. When direct negotiations fail, 
conciliation and arbitration are the most commonly used techniques of 
peaceful settlement. 

1. Negotiation, Most disputes which arise between states an^ settled 
through the normal channels of diplomacy — that is, by negotiations be¬ 
tween diplomatic representatives. These efforts may be supplemented by 
meetings of foreign ministers, or even of heads of states; by international 
conferences; and by resort to regional machinery, such as the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States, or to the machinery provided by the United Na¬ 
tions. The first step when a dispute arises, however, is invariably direct 
negotiation. The relatively few instances in which this procedure fails are 
likely to be the most serious ones, involving real threats to peace and secu¬ 
rity, for the devices of diplomacy tend to break down in crisis situations. 
Hence, in order to avert serious consequences other methods for the peace¬ 
ful settlement of disputes have been cleveloped. 

2. Good Offices and Mediation. If a state offers to be of service in 
attempting to compose differences between two other states, it is said to 
tender its ‘"good offices.” If the offer is accepted by the disputing states, 
good offices may lead to mediation. The difference between the two is 
that in “good offices” the third state acts simply as a friendly “go-between,” 
whereas a mediator may make suggestions of his own. In 1.905 President 
Theodore Roosevelt tendered his “good offices” to Japan and Russia to end 
the Russo-Japanese War. The offer was accepted, but he actually became 
a mediator for he exerted a direct influence in averting a threatened im¬ 
passe in the negotiations and in bringing about ultimate agreement. Russia 
and Japan were not bound in any way to accept his suggestions, but they 
saw fit to do so. 

The tender of good offices may be made by one or more states, or by in¬ 
dividuals acting in an official capacity, such as the head of a state or 
officers of principal organs of the United Nations. The tender of good 
offices or of mediation is never to be regarded as an unfriendly act, and 
the parlies to a dispute are not bound to accept the offer or to regard sug¬ 
gestions of a mediator as binding. The United States has frequently ex¬ 
tended her good offices in disputes involving I^atin American states, occa¬ 
sionally with gratifying results. On the other hand, President Wilson’s 
offer of good offices to the Allied and Central Powers in 1916 was not 
accepted. Small neutral powers, especially Switzerland, have often as- 
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sisted in arranging terms of peace between belligerents through good 
offices or mediation. 

llie UN Good Offices Committee for Indonesia and its successor, llie 
UN Commission for Indonesia, performed notable service in helping to 
settle the many disputes Ix'twccn the Dutch Governincnt and the self- 
proclaimed Indonesian Republic in the period following World War II. 
When th(? protracted negotiations finally led to peacc^ful agreement and to 
the proclamation of the United States of Indonesia as an independent stale, 
on Decenilx'r 27, 1949, the Commission for Indonesia hailed tlic happy out¬ 
come as “convincing evidence that the orderly processes of conciliation and 
mediation can be the most constructive means of resolving a long-standing 
and intricate political dispute.’’ 

3. Enquinj and Conciliation, Cl(.sc:!y related and often more ellective 
than good offices and mediation arc enquiry and conciliation. The First 
Hague Conf(Tcnc‘e recommended the use of commissions of enquiry. The 
Second Hague Conference renewed this suggestion, and provisions for 
such commissions have been incorporated in many bilateral and iiiultilat- 
eral treaties. The Assembly of the League of Nations strongly endorsed 
the idea in 1922, and within five years after the l.eague resolution 52 con¬ 
ciliation treaties had been entered into, 35 of them without reservations.'’^' 
In spite of all this, however, the use of commissions of enquiry and of con¬ 
ciliation has “upon the whole . . . been negligible.” "' 

A commission of enquiry investigates the facts of a dispute, but largely 
confines itself to a statement of the facts and a clarification of the issues. 
Although it may also present conclusions and recommendations, these are 
in no sense binding on the disputants. Ihis technique was successfully 
employed in the Dogger Bank incident of 1904, when the Russian Baltic 
Fleet fired upon some British fishing vessels in the North Sea, sinking two 
of them. The explanation offered was that the Russians thought that the 
British vessels were Japanese torpedo boats! A commission of enquiry, 
accepted by botli Great Britain and Russia, found the Russian action un¬ 
warranted; and on the basis of the report the Russian Government apolo¬ 
gized and paid a substantial indemnity. 

In 1913 Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan negotiated treaties 
with some thirty states providing for permanent boards or commissions of 
enquiry, and for a “cooling off” period while investigations were under 
way. Although the machinery provided for in the Bryan treaties was never 
utilized, the principles they embodied were incorporated in a number of 
later conventions, such as the Central American Treaty of 1923, the Lo¬ 
carno Treaties of 1925, and, in many respects, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Charter of the United Nations. 

Probably the most famous commission of enquiry appointed by the 
League of Nations was the Lytton Commission, created in December, 

Clyde Eaglclon, International Government (Ronald, 1948), p. 236. 

Edwin D. Dickinson, Law and Peace (University of Pennsylvania Pres.s, 1951), 
p. 71. 
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1931. On the basis of its report, a product of six months investigations 
in the Far East as well as of a careful study of pertinent documents, tlie 
League branded Japan an aggressor. Japan promptly withdrew from the 
League. The report of the Lytton Commission is still of value as a case 
study in the first outright defiance of the League system by a major power, 
a step often pointed to as the real beginning of World War II. 

Conciliation differs from enquiry' in that it assumes an obligation on the 
part of third parties to take the initiative in the search for agreement. A 
conciliation commission may advance proposals, ask for compromise or 
concessions, and, in general, actively .seek to effect an understanding be¬ 
tween the contending parties. Conciliation is scarcely to be distinguished 
from mediation; the usual difference is that mediation is commonly per¬ 
formed by an individual and conciliation by a committee, commission, or 
council. 

Conciliation is often held to be an especially constructive approach to 
those disputes which are not justiciable in nature but which are also not so 
exclusively political — that is, involving delicate questions of national inter¬ 
est and prestige — that they can be dealt with only by diplomatic or by 
power-political means. Since many kinds of disputes fall into this in- 
between zone, the possibilities of conciliation would seem to be great, 
even though they have not been utilized to the full. 

The United Nations has been trying to call attention to these opportuni¬ 
ties, and to suggest procedures for appointing and utilizing commissions 
of concibation; “• it has itself already made* successful use of such com¬ 
missions, as for example in dealing with the problem of Palestine. Some 
members of the UN feel that the organization should pioneer more boldly 
in this field, both in handling disputes which are brought before it and in 
providing well-developed machinery for enquiry' and conciliation. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1948, for example, the Lebanese delegation submitted to the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly a proposal for the establishment of 
a Permanent Committee of Concibation. This Committee would be com¬ 
posed of representatives of nine members of the United Nations; it would 
do all it could to assist parties to a dispute to reach a friendly .settlement, 
and if no agreement could be reached it would submit “a detailed report 
on the reasons for the disagreement” and would “formulate proposals 
which it deems fair and legal for the pacific .settlement of the dispute.” *** 
Many private organizations, especially those which tend to regard the 
UN as either primarily or almost wholly an agency for peaceful .settlement, 
have urged more general resort to concibation. This method, they argue, 
has greater flexibility than arbitration or judicial settlement, and can be 
adapted to a greater variety of issues. At the same time, they reason, it 

** See, for example, a memoraiiduni on "Ellaboration of Procedural Suggestions as to 
Procedure for Peaceful Settlement,” submitted to the Interim C’oiincil of the General 
Assembly by China and the United States in June, 1948; U. N. Document A/AC. 
18/SC/2/2, June 16,1948. 

•* The text of this proposal was published in U. N. Document A/AC. 18/15, Jan. 28, 
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facilitates the settlement of potentially explosive questions through the 
use of disinterested and competent third parties or commissions, and thus 
helps to keep them out of the political arena in which conflicting national 
interests, coercive techniques, and ideological antagonisms make any kind 
of amicable settlement difficult. 

4. Arbitrafion and Judicial Settlement. Arbitration diliers from concili¬ 
ation in a number of ways. In particular, it is a judicial process, whereas 
conciliation is an attempt at accommodation. Conciliation recommends, 
arbitration deciders; ccmciliation is friendly counsel, arbitration is binding 
decree. Ck)ncilialion can take into account national honor and “lace"’; 
arbitration must keep to the* letter of the law, regardless of the cost or 
embarrassment to the contending parlies. 

Judicial sc‘ttlement, or adjudicaticT,, is in a sense a form of arbitration, 
one in which a permanent court is the arbitral tribunal. As explained in 
a statement by the Legal Section of the Secretariat of the League of Na¬ 
tions, “arbitration is distinguished from judicial procedure in the strict 
sense of tht* word by three features: the nomination of the arbitrators by 
the parties concerned, the selection by these parties of the principles upon 
which the tribunal should base its findings, and finally its character of 
voluntary jurisdiction. The boundary between the two kinds of judicial 
procedure can not be deiinitely fixed.”Because it is less casual than 
arbitration and requires permanent tribunals, judicial settlement assures 
“a larger measure of jurisdictional and procedural consistency. It should 
also assure a somewhat more favorable climate for the progress of the 
law from precedent to precedent.” 

The nineteenth century added some four hundred examples of success¬ 
ful arbitration to the precedents set by the arbitrations under the famous 
Jay Treaty of 1794 belween Great Britain and the United States. The 
most celebrated case involved the settlement of the Alabama claims con¬ 
troversy. The Alabama was a cruiser built in Liverpool for the Confeder¬ 
acy during the American Civil War. It inflicted heavy damages on North¬ 
ern shipping, and, according to the American Government, prolonged the 
war. After extended and none-loo-friendly negotiations. Great Britain 
agreed to an American proposal to arbitrate the points in dispute. A tri¬ 
bunal specified in the Treaty of Washington of 1871, composed of five 
jurists appointed by the President of the United States, the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, and the Emperor of 
Brazil, met in Geneva and awarded the United States direct damages 
amounting to $15,500,000. 

The United States stood as the foremost champion of arbitration during 
the nineteenth century, but in the present century her interest has slack¬ 
ened. While she did participate in some eighty-five arbitrations up to the 

Permanent Court of International Justice, Advisory Commission of Jurists, Docu^ 
merits Presented to the Commission Relating to Existing Plans for the Establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice, p. 113. 

Dickinson, p. 73. 
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end of World War I, in several cases she refused to arbitrate, or she delayed 
action for many years. The United States Senate, more because of jealousy 
over its prerogatives in treaty-making than because of any hostility to the 
principle of arbitration, rejected a number of arbitration treaties between 
1890 and 1914, or so emasculated them by amendment that they were 
withdrawn.^* 

Attempts to create permanent courts of arbitration, and thereby to pro¬ 
vide machinery for the judicial settlement of disputes, date from the First 
Hague Conference of 1899, which established the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. Actually, this was neither permanent nor a court but a panel 
of arbitrators whose names were on file at The Hague to be drawn upon 
if disputing states so chose. Despite its limitations, the Permanent Court 
was utilized successfully in fifteen cases before 1914, including the Vene¬ 
zuelan debt controversy of 1904 involving Cerrnanv, Great Britain, and 
Italy, and the Newfoundland fisheries dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States. At the Second Hague Conference in 1907 an yVnierican 
proposal for converting the arbitral panel into a real permanent court of 
arbitration was approved, but was never implemenled because of failure 
to agree on the number and selection of judges. Although still in exist¬ 
ence today, the “Hague Court” has been little used since the opening of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in 1922. The Hague Confer¬ 
ence of 1907 also agreed to establi.sh an International Prize Court; but this, 
too, failed through later disagreement, this time on the law which it was 
to apply. 

From 1907 to 1917 a Central American Court of Justice, “which may be 
called the first real international court ever to be established,” functioned 
with some success in eight cases. It was wrecked by the refusal of the 
United States, one of the sponsoring powers, to accept the decision of the 
Court in 1917 regarding the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty between the United 
States and Nicaragua.^** 

The most elaborate permanent courts for the judicial settlement of dis¬ 
putes have been, of course, the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which functioned in the interwar period in loose association with the 
League of Nations, and its successor, the International Court of Justice, 
which was brought into being in 1946 as one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations. While the two courts were given different names and 
derived their authority from different statutes, the present International 
Court of Justice regards itself as a continuation of the older court. The 
Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague has been the seat of both courts. 

Since the time of the First Hague Conference many attempts have been 
made to secure the consent of states to the compulsory adjudication of 

®”W. Stull Holt, Treaties Defeated hy the Senate (Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), 
pp. 154-162, 204-212. 

Clyde Ea^leton, International Government. Copyright 1948, The Ronald Press 
Company. P, 227. 

See Manley O. Hudson, The Permanent Court of International Justice (Macmillan, 
1943), Chap. III. 
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disputes. These attempts have inel with only limited success, for the na¬ 
ture of tlu* state system is not conducive to really binding limitations on 
tilt* s(*parate states, to put it mildly. Usually agreements to resort to ad- 
jiidic*ation have* been hedged about by reservations in areas involving 
"vital interests/’ "matters of domestic concern,” or “national honor” —res¬ 
ervations which are obviously so general and so all-inclusive that when 
interpreted uuilat(*rally they can make the original commitments virtually 
ineauingl(*ss. I’hus, the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes called for res\>rt to arbitration "in so far as circumstances permit.” 

A real advance in the prospc‘c*ts for compulsory adjudication was made 
by the Penuaneut Court of luternational Justice and the International 
Court of Justice. Paragraph I of Arbcle 3(i of the Statute of the former 
court, also used almost verbatim in 4ie same article in the Statute of the 
present Internatiojial Court oi Justice, reads as follows: "The jurisdiction 
of the Court compris(*s all cases which the parti(\s refer to it and all mat- 
t('js specifically provided for in treaties and conventions in force?.” In gen- 
(ual, therefore, the jurisdiction originally conferred was voluntary; but in 
fact both courts were given a wiile compulsory jurisdiction, through "treat¬ 
ies and conventions in force” and through the so-called "Optional Clause,” 
also contained in Article* 36 of lioth statut(*s. This clause provided that states 
may of their own accord accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
"in all legal disputes concerning: (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any 
(piestion of international law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if estab¬ 
lished, would constitute a breach of an international obligation; (d) the 
nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an inter¬ 
national obligation.” More than half the states of the world, including all 
IIk* major non-CJoinmuiiist powers, have accepted the Optional Clause, 
although in some? instances, as with the United States, with deva.stating 
reservations.**” 


■*•' "OmipuJsory jiirisclictjon of tlit* Iiitoniational Court of Justice is a coiitiTiuatiou of 
the t‘oinpulsory jurisilictiou eslahlished by article 3(> of tbe Statute of ibe Penuaneut 
Court of Tiitcriialional Justice. . . . Coiiipulsor>^ jurisclictiou of the PcniiaiuMit Court 
ot [ntcniatioiial Justice was etfccted by signiu" a declaration settiuj;; forth the terms and 
conditions reciprocally accepted by the respective party to lla? Statute. . . . Com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction o( the International Court of Justice is elfceted by depositing uith 
the Sticretary-Ceneral of the United Nations a declaration stating the terms and condi¬ 
tions of acc eptance.” Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice, Dept, 
of State Pul). 35'4(), International Organization and Conference Series III, 31 (June, 
1949), p. 1. This publication contains the texts of the declarations of the 35 .states 
which had aeecptc'd the Optional Clau.se up to June, 1949. The declaration of the 
United States, dated Aiig. 14, 1946, listt^d the following reservations: 

**Vrovidcd, that this declaration shall not apply to 

a. dispuU?s the solution of which tlie parties .shall entni.st to other tribunals by virtue 
of agrecMuents already in existence or which may be eonehided in the future; or 

}). dismitcs with n'l^ard to matters which are essentially within the domestic juris¬ 
diction of the United States of America as determined by the Uriit(?d States of America; 
or 

c. disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless (1) all parties to the treaty 
affected by the decision are also parties to the case before the Court, or (2) the United 
States of America specially agrees to jurisdiction.” 
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The work of the Permanent Court of International justice is described 
more fully in Chapter 14 and that of the International Court of Justice in 
Chapters 27 and 28. 

Pacific Settlement and Regional Arrangements. The United Nations 
Charter commends the settlement of disputes between nations not only 
by the conventional methods and through the normal channels of diplo¬ 
macy but also by resort to ‘regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means.” It also provides that “the Members of the United Na¬ 
tions entering into such arrangements or constituting such agencies shall 
make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies before referring 
them to the Security Council.” 

All regional svstems contain .some provision for the pacific settlement 
of disputes among tlie participating states in the spirit of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. As would be expected, such provisions an* most elaborate 
in the most fully developed regional agency of the present time, the* Or¬ 
ganization of American States. The ChartcT of OAS devotes an entire 
chapter to the “Pacific Settlement of Disputes” (Chapter IV). This chap¬ 
ter contains the following articles: 

Article 20. All international disputes that may arise between American 
States shall be submitted to the peaceful procedures set forth in this Charter, 
before being referred to the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Article 21. The following are peaceful procedures: direct negotiation, good 
offices, mediation, investigation and conciliation, judicial settlement, arbitra¬ 
tion, and those which the parties to the dispute may especially agree upon 
at any time. 

Article 22. In the event that a dispute arises between two or more Ameri¬ 
can States which, in the opinion of one of them, cannot be settled through 
the usual diplomatic channels, the parties shall agree on some other peaceful 
procedure that will enable them to reach a solution. 

Article 23. A special treaty will establish adequate procedures for the pacific 
settlement of disputes and will determine the appropriate means for their 
application so that no dispute between American States .shall fail of defini¬ 
tive settlement within a reasonable period. 

The “special treaty” referred to in Article 23 was also drafted at the 
Bogota Conference, and is known as the Pact of Bogotd. The Pact con¬ 
tains elaborate provisions for peaceful settlement in accordance with 
Chapter IV of the Charter of the OAS. It consists of eight chapters, with 
the following titles: (1) General Obligation to Settle Disputes by Pa¬ 
cific Means; (2) Procedures of Good Offices and Mediation; (3) Proce¬ 
dures of Inve.stigation and Conciliation; (4) Judicial Procedure; (5) Pro¬ 
cedure of Arbitration; (6) Fulfillment of Decisions; (7) Advisory Opinions; 
(8) Final Provisions. A detailed analysis of the Pact of Bogotd would be 
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a highly profitable case study in the opportunities tor llie peact'ful adjust¬ 
ment of disputes through regional agencies/" 

Pacific Settlement and the United Nations. One of the major objectives 
ol the United Nations, as we have seen, is ^‘to bring about by peaceful 
im^aiis, and in conforinitv with tlie principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situations whicli 
might lead to a l)reach of the peace” (Article 1). Hence, if all other 
efforts and procedures fail, or it the scTvices of tlu' international organ- 
i’/ation are needed at any stage of a controversy, the whole machineiy^ ol 
the United Nations is presumably available. The Security Council may 
“call upon the parties to sc'ttle their disputes’" bv tlie means piw ided for 
ill Article 33, may investigate any dispute, rnav “at any stage of a disjiutc 
. . . recommend appropriate procedun^s or methods of adjuslmeutr and 
may k('(‘p abn^ast of “any procedures for the sc'ttlenient of the disjmte 
which hav(' already been adopted by tlie parties.” Article 37 provides that 
if the partic's to a dispute “fail to settle it by the* means indicated ’ in Ar¬ 
ticle 33, “they shall refer it to the Security Council ” which may taki' such 
action as it considers necessary. If it cannot bring the parties iinnu'diatelv 
concerned to a settlement, or if its recorninendatioiis are not followed and 
the CCouncil feels that there has developed a “threat to the peace, breach 
of tlie peace, or act of aggression,” thtai it may decide that it has exhausted 
the possibilities of Chapter \'l (containing Articles 33-38: Pacific Settle¬ 
ment of Disputes) and that it has become necessary to use its powias un¬ 
der Chapter VH (containing Articles 39-51: Action with Rc'spect to Threats 
to th(' Peac(?, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression). If so, it 
may resort to “nu'asun's not involving the use of armed force” (Article 11), 
or, if necessary, call upon member nations to use their armed forces 
(Article 42). 

The provisions of Chapter VI of the Charter are more elaborate than 
the comparable ones in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Together 
with the provisions for judicial settlement contained in the Statute of the? 
International Court of Justice, they seem to optm the way to new and 
impromptu procedures by UN agencies if the stipulated modes of settle¬ 
ment are unavailing; and they seem to insure that the UN will keep vigi¬ 
lant watch on ail disputes which threaten to get out of control. Actually, 
an examination of tlie opposition to some of the provisions of Chapter \T, 
of the deliberate or unconscious neglect of principles of law and justice 
in the evolution of the Charter, and of the limited use to date of the meas¬ 
ures provided for, force one to be none too sanguine of the prospects for 
peaceful settlement under UN auspices. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
did not even authorize the Security Council to recommend terms of settle¬ 
ment; this essential provision, among others, was written in at San PVan- 
cisco. Without these additions, says Professor Clyde Eaglelon, “the Char¬ 
ter would have been far behind the Covenant.” Eagleton also observes 

^ See William Sanders, “Bogota Conference,” International Conciliation, No. 442 
(June. 1948). 
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that “it can be debated whether the Charter of the UN represents any 
advance over the methods for the settlement of disputes of tlie League of 
Nations, especially as regards legal or judicial settlement/ 

Be this as it may, the UN has continued the detailed consideration of 
the procedures for peaceful settlement which was carried on by the League. 
Most of this work has been undertaken by a Sub-Comrnittec of the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, bv the Interim Committee', and by the 
Secretariat. Shortly after it was established by the Second Session of the 
General Assembly, the Interim Committee decided to study th(^ whole field 
of pacific settlement. It approved a proposal by C'hina and the United 
States that a sub-committee be appointed to examine all proposals submit¬ 
ted to it, to review earlier experience and existing treaties in the field, and 
to consider the advisability and feasibility of drafting a new multilateral 
treaty with the CtMieral Act of 1928 as a possible starting point.^“ 

The Sub-Committee on Pt'acefiil Settlement, composed of fifteen mem¬ 
bers of the permanent delegations to the “Little Assembly” — as the In¬ 
terim Committee came to be known — held twt^nty meetings between Jan¬ 
uary and August, 1948. It reviewed the lessons of experience and worked 
over various proposals, adopting some of thc'm. In March it submitted a 
preliminary report to the Interim Committee, and in July a final rept)rt. 
The Interim Coinmittf>e in turn submitted a report to the General Assem¬ 
bly in August. These three documents are deserving of careful study.'*'* 

Of equal importance was a series of nine studies prepared for the Sub- 
Committee by the Secretariat.** These examined the use by the organs of 

Clyde Eaglelon, Iniernaiional Government, CopyriglU 1948, The Ronald Press 
Company. P. 432. 

'‘“James Neviiis Hyde, “Peaceful SetlleineTil; A Survey of Stiidies in tlie IntiTim 
CoiTiinittcc of the United Nations General Assembly,” InUfmatiomil Conciliation, No. 444 
(Oct., 1948). 

"^‘^Implementation of Vara^raph 2 (c) of the General Assembly Resolution of 
13 November W47; U. N. doc. A/AC. 18/48, 19 March 1948. 

Study on Methods for the Promotion of International Co-operation in the Political 
Field; U. N. doc. A 'AC. 18/73 and A/AC. 18/73 Add. 1, 19 July 1948. 

Study on Methods for the Promotion of International Co-operation in the Political 
Field; U. N. doe. A, 605, 13 August 1948. 

Use hy Orfiujis of the United Nations of Measures and Procedures of Pacific Settle¬ 
ment; U. N. doc. A/AC. 18/61. 

Use hy the Organs of the League of Nations of Measures and Procedures of Pacific 
Settlement; U. N.Woc. A/AC. 18.'68. 

Analysis of the Main Features of the Inter-American Peace System; U. N. doe. A/AC. 
18/46 and Add. I. 

History and Analysis of the General Act for the Pacific Seitlement of International 
Disputes, 26 September U)28; U. N. doc. A/AC. 18/56. 

History and Analysis of the General Convention for Improving the Means of Pre¬ 
venting War and the Regulations for the Execution of Article 4 of this Convention; 
U. N. doe. A/AC. 18/55. 

Analysis of Provisions in Pacific Settlement Treaties Calling for Action by Organs of 
the League of Nations or the Permanent Court of International Justice, and of United 
Nations Documents Relating to the Assumption by United Nations Organs of Functions 
of the League of Nations and of the Permanent Court of International Justice; U. N. 
doc. A/AC. 18/57. 

Analysis of Structure and Working of Arrangements of Enquiry and Conciliation 
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the League of Nations and of the United Nations of procedures for peace¬ 
ful settlement; the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes of 1928 and the General Convention for Improving the Means 
of Preventing War of 1931; the provisions for peaceful settlements in ex¬ 
isting treaties; the “main features of the Inter-Ameriean peace systemi/' 
with particular reference to the Pact of Bogota of 1948; and the implica¬ 
tions of Article 11 (1) and Article 13 (la) of the United Nations CAiarter. 

In the Assembly resolution which authorized its creation, the Interim 
Committei^ was given authority to consider methods of giving effect to 
that part of Article 11 (1) of the Charter dealing with the general prin¬ 
ciples of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and secu¬ 
rity and to that part of Article 13 (la) which deals with the promotion of 
international cooperation in the political field. From the beginning of its 
studies of pcjaccdul settlement, the Committee was well aware lliat this 
was but a part of the broader field tliat had been assigned to it. It was 
also aware that its studies concerned matters that required continuing re¬ 
search and consideration. When it died of “innocuous desuetude/’ tlie work 
of developing and encouraging the use of procedures for peaceful settle¬ 
ment was carried on by regular UN organs, notably by the Assembly and 
the Secretariat, and in a sense also by the International Court of Justice. 
For some time the Secretariat has been working on “a comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of c'xisting treaty provisions generally, establishing procedures and 
machinery for pacific settlement.” 


^'KEEPING THE FUTURE OPEN'' 

In our discussion of collective security and the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes we have been examining two of the most promising 
approaches to the problem of the prevention of war. Both require a vari¬ 
ety of lines of action: unilateral, bilateral, and multilateral. Both are basic 
objectives of the United Nations. Both must be supplemented by other 
policies and programs if the peace they seek to preserve is to be worth 
preserving. In a real sense, they are protective rather than curative de¬ 
vices, for tliey do not strike at the roots of war itself. 3'hey are methods 
for “keeping the future open” so that the work of laying strong founda¬ 
tions for a just and peaceful international order may go on. The time 
they gain must be used with wisdom and energy to push forward the attack 
on all the problems which afflict nations and drive them toward war. 

under Exislinff Treaties, with Respect to (a) Nature of Commission, (h) Time 
Schedules, (c) Methods of Appointment, (d) Extent to Which Positions Haoe Been 
Kept Filled, and (c) Actual Cases Referred to Conciliation and Fact-Finding Pro¬ 
cedures; U. N. doc. A/AC. 18/64. 

Analysis of the Main Features of the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement (Pact 
of Bogota); U. N. doc. A/AC. 18/72. 

Study on Articles 11, Paragraph 1, and 13, Paragraph 1(a) of the Charter; U. N. 
doc. A/AC. 18/33. 

Hyde, p. 534. 
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Generally speaking, the value and the limitations of collective security 
and ptjaceful settlement are perhaps self-evident. When elfective, both 
procedures keep the peace, but collective security does so by restraint and 
even coercion rather than by adjustment, even of well-founded complaints, 
and peaceful settlement by its very nature must rely on non-coercive pro¬ 
cedures. In addition, however, both have implications and potentialities 
that are as yet little understood, and with these the student of interna¬ 
tional relations must be deeply concerned. Needless to say, he will be 
able better to perceive them alter he has studied and analyzed the record 
of the development and use of the many technicjiies invohed in collective 
security and peaceful settlement. 
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Internationol lam 


It seems to me that peace in this world is impossible unless nations 
a^rec on a definite late to govern their relations with eaeh other and 
also agree that, ivithoui any veto power, they will submit their disputes 
to adjudication and abide by the decision of an impartial tribunal. . . . 
Peace must be sought not by destroying and consolidating nations but 
by developing a rule of law in the relations between nations. 

“ Senatoh Hobkht a. Taft ’ 


We have already observed a number of the ‘controls'' of interstate rela¬ 
tions. We have seen that an effective balance of power policy operates to 
fix the relationship of states to each other — that at times it has been a 
stabilizing force among nations. Tlie same thing must be said of collective 
security arrangements and of procedures for the pacific settlement of in¬ 
ternational disputes. More gi^neral and contimioiis than these controls is 
international law. In theory, this law is common to all states. It incor¬ 
porates the experience of many centuries in which peoples have lived side 
by side and have done business with each other. It may properly be spoken 
of as the moral code of states, for it is the body of rules upon which they 
have agreed so that they might survive. 

Many writers have (juarrelled with the term “international law," point¬ 
ing out that it implies the existence of a law over states. They contend 
that in reality international law is a law among states — not over them. 
The difference is a fundamental one, for it involves the basic nature of the 
state system. Indeed, international law must be studied with the realiza¬ 
tion that it not only presumes the sovereignty of states but that it also 

^Robert A. Taft, A Foreign Policy for Americans (Doubleday, 1951), pp. 40, 46. 
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seeks to preserve sovereignty — that, in general, it has been the friend rather 
llian the (uieiny of sovereignty. 

To hx international law in its proper relationship to the state system 
and to the conduct of international politics, we shall offer some definitions 
of that law, examine certain aspects of it, note its sources and development, 
review codification and the international legislative process, observe the 
c'hanging position of individuals under it, and discuss some of its limitations 
and ]) 0 ssibili(ies. 


THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Definitions. We may do well to beeai our brief studv of international 
law by noting some definitions which distinguished writers have used. 
Oppeiiheim, an English scholar, spoke of it in 1905 as “the name for the 
body of enstoinary anfl conventional rules whieli are considered legally 
binding bv civilised Stat(\s in their intercourse' with each other.” He 
added that it is ‘'a law for the intercourse of States with one another, not 
a law for individuals” and that it is “a law heiween, not above, the single 
States,”" Ellery C. Stowell, writing in 1931, offered this definition: “IntcT- 
iiational law embodies certain rules relating to human relations throughout 
the world, which arc generally observed by mankind and enforced pri¬ 
marily through the agency of the goveniiiKMits of the indepc'udent com¬ 
munities into which humanity is divided.”** More recently, in 1948, Philip 
C. Jessup wrote that international law is “generally defined as law appli¬ 
cable to relations between states,” but he declared that “there has welled 
up through the years a growing opposition to this traditional concept.” He 
is so confident that individuals are becoming more and more subject to 
international law that he has outlined a “modern law of nations” based 
upon the hypothesis that the law of nations is applicable to individuals 
in their relations with states and even to certain interrelationships of indi¬ 
viduals.'^ 

While Dr. Jessup’s view of the expanding nature of international law is 
certainly warranted by the developments of our time, we must as yet re¬ 
gard that law as primarily “the body of rules accepted by the general 
coinrnuiiity of nations as defining their rights and the mc^ans of procedure 
by which those rights may be protected or violations of them redressed,” 
to use Professor Charles G. Fenwicks excellent definition.'^ We shall later 
note the changes that are now under way. 

Public and Private International Law. The international law we have 
defined is at times spoken of as “public international law.” This is to dis- 

^L. Oppenliciin, International Law, 2 vols. (Longmans, J905), I, 2. 

^Eilcry C. Stowell, Inlcrnational Law (Holt, 1931), p. 10 fn. 

^Philip C. Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations (Macniiliaii, 1948), pp. 15-16, Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

^Charles G. Fenwick, International Law (Century, 1924), p. 34. 
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tinguish it from what is known as “private international law, a branch of 
the law whic?h deals f'litirely with the relations of persons living under dif¬ 
ferent k*gal systems. Occasions for the application of private international 
law arise when justice requires that the law of some outside jurisdiction •— 
not necessarily a fore?ign state — be applied in a particular case. For ex¬ 
ample, to cite a famous English situation, when couples loft England to be 
married in Sc-otland where the marriage laws were l(;ss stringent, the ques¬ 
tion arose as to whether the validity of the marriage should be determined 
by English law or by Scottish law. The English courts held that the laws of 
Scotland should apply. Frequently, the nationality of a person is the issue. 
As Professor fldwin D. Dickinson has stated, “there is a host of problems 
concerning the adjudication and regulation of matters of private right and 
duty which arise uniquedy from the continuing movement of persons or 
things iroin one nation to another and from the increa.sing ease with which 
relationships of agreement, family, property, enterprise, or the like may be 
consummated across national frontiers.”® It might be added that private 
international law is a term more current in Europe than in th(* United 
States. American lawyers commonly use “conflict of laws” to mean the 
same thing, but this term is also used to relate to the laws of states of the 
United States. 

The efforts to reduce the difficulties that arise from the differences be¬ 
tween the laws of one country and those of another take less the form of 
codification than of trying to effect a uniformity of national laws. Con¬ 
tinental European states have made some progress in this respect, and so 
have the Latin American states; but the Anglo-American legal system is so 
basically different from other systems that England and the United States 
find it difficult to join in attempts to achieve uniformity. Differences in law 
have long jiresented annoying problems in such matters as bills and notes, 
sales, carriers, shipping, and the like. 

Other Branches of International Law. Two other branches of interna¬ 
tional law should be mentioned. One of these is admiralty law, which is 
the law^ of maritime commerce. It somewhat resembles private interna¬ 
tional law in that in large part it is concerned with differences between 
separate national jurisdictions. In the United States, for instance, the 
system of admiralty or maritime law which prevails by general consent 
in all commercial states has no inherent force of its own; it is operative 
only to the extent that it has been adopted by American customs or law. 
Another branch of international law is administrative law. It consists of 
the body of rules growing out of the regulations adopted by international 
administrative agencies, as, for example, the Universal Postal Union. There 
is, of course, no national aspect whatever to such law. Finally, we should 
mention what is called international comity. The term itself has been the 
subject of much controversy. It was earlier held that when the courts of 
one state gave force to the laws of another state in order to render justice 

** Edwin D. Dickinson, Law and Peace (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951), 
p. 59. 
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to the* parties involved they did so as a matter of comity or grace. More 
recently, the conviction has grown that a state is bound by its own rules 
on the conflict of laws or by international law to grant recognition and pro¬ 
tection to foreign created rights. Some writers would abandon the term 
entirely as it has been applied in private international law. It is used in 
public international law to explain the practices winch slates more or less 
consistently obserx^e, (^ven though they are not legally bound to do so. 
As practices based on comity tend to b(^come legally binding custom, the 
scope of international comity is thereby diminished. Comity thus influ¬ 
ences the growth of international law. 

The Subject Matter of International Law. International law proper — 
that is, public international law' — is commonly dividt'd into tlu' law of war 
and the law of peace. Hugo Grciii*.., ‘ the Father of International Law,'* 
called his great pioneering work The Law of War and Peace; Oppenheim 
divides his treatise into one volume on peace and one on w^ar. The conven¬ 
tional view is that public international law is thus made up of tw^o sepa¬ 
rate and distinct branches, with the law of war being necessary to regulate 
the rights and obligations of belligerents and neutrals when the law of 
peace is no longer applicable. 

Surprising as the thought may be to many persons, international law 
does not relate primarily to a state of war, and it is not essentially a list 
of prohibitions imposed upon states. On the contrary, it is most of all a 
law of peace, and it is devoted almost altogether to stating the right way 
of doing things in the international community. Some iinderslanding of 
its subject matter may be gained through a reading of the table of con¬ 
tents of a good textbook in international law, or through a perusal of a 
memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for the u.se of the International Law Commission. Using the memorandum 
as a basis, the Commission listed twenty-five topics in the field of interna¬ 
tional law: 

1. Subjects of international law 

2. Sources of international law 

3. Obligations of international law in relation to the law of States 

4. Fundamental rights and duties of States 

5. Recognition of States and Governments 

6. Suecession of States and Governments 

7. Domestic jurisdiction 

8. Recognition of acts of foreign States 

9. Jurisdiction over foreign States 

10. Obligations of territorial jurisdiction 

11. Jurisdiction with regard to crimes committed outside national territory 

12. Territorial domain of States 

13. Regime of the high seas 

14. Regime of territorial waters 

15. Pacific settlement of international disputes 

16. Nationality, including statelessness 

17. Treatment of aliens 
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18. Extradition 

19. Right of asylum 

20. Law of treaties 

21. Diplomatic intercourse and immunities 

22. Consular intercourse and immunities 

23. State responsibility 

24. Arbitral procedure 

25. Laws of war ^ 

An excellent briefer statement is that of Professor Edwin M. Borchard: 

International law is . . . concerned with the classification of slates accord¬ 
ing to their degree of independence; their recognition and admission to the 
international community; the extent of national territory; the limitations upon 
national jurisdiction; rights upon the high seas and in international channels 
of communication and transit; the position of agents of the state, such as 
consuls and diplomatic officers; international ceremonial; extradition; the 
international responsibility of states to other slates for injuries to aliens; the 
conflicting laws of citizenship; the conclusion, interpretation and termina¬ 
tion of treaties; and means of redress for alleged injury, from pacific meas¬ 
ures, such as diplomatic representation, mediation and arbitration, to the 
forcible prosecution of claims and interests leading up to war and including 
the vast complex of rules governing the relations of belligerents and neutrals 
in time of war.® 

The Laws of War. Until recently international law has not even at¬ 
tempted to prohibit or ‘outlaw*’ war, for such an effort would leave states 
no means for redressing wrongs where the law of peace afforded no rem¬ 
edy, To deny states the right of self-help when no other help is available 
would be no furtherance of justice; and such an unrealistic attempt to con¬ 
trol conduct by rule-making would bring all law into contempt. Although 
war itself might in some instances be lawful, and necessarily so, it does not 
follow that warring states are without obligations. Hence the laws of war. 

Some writers have taken a different attitude. Otfried Nippold, a distin¬ 
guished German authority, in arguing for the reconstruction of interna¬ 
tional law after World War I, declared that “from this fact, that war as 
such is not subject to legal regulation, that it is simply combat or self-help, 
there follows the self-evident conclusion that war as a whole, per se, does 
not really fit into the system of international law.” ® 

Laws of war on land and sea have been formulated in various codes and 
conventions, notably in the conventions drafted at the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 and in many Geneva conventions. Among the aspects of 
warfare dealt with in these documents are the following: privateering, 
blockade, prize courts, the care of sick and wounded, protection for med¬ 
ical personnel and facilities, the qualifications of lawful combatants, the 

^ The topics are listed in The American Journal of International Law, XLIV ( Tan. 
1950), O.D., 5-6 / , vj 

®“International Law," Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (Macmillan, 1937), 
VIII, 168. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 

^The Development of International Law after the World War (Oxford University 
Press, 1923), p. 8. ^ 
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treatment of prisoners, forbidden weapons and agencies, the powers of 
military commanders in occupied enemy territory, the status of spies, the 
beginning of hostilities, the use of merchant vessels as warships, naval bom¬ 
bardments, the use of sv\bmarme mines, the right of capture in maritime 
warfare, the rights and duties of neutrals, and the use of poison gases. On 
some of these subjects the agreements were largely nullified by sweeping 
reservations; on others the agreements were never ratifi(‘d. In some in¬ 
stances, the law is detailed and explicit. “The convention on the treatment 
of prisoners of war is a veritable code of ninety-seven articles.” Never¬ 
theless, a sub.stantial part of the law of war is still based on custom and 
usage. That the practice of states has been by no means uniform is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that many states have issued their own manuals of land 
warfare and naval warfare. 

Tlie laws of war have helped to humanize warfare — if such a tiling is 
possible — and even by the totalitarian states they have been more gener¬ 
ally observ'cd than disregarded; but they have not availed to prevent the 
most inhuman practices, such as unrestricted submarine warfare and tlu' 
use of flame-throwers, napalm, and atom bombs. They have never been 
adequately revised to cover the new and more terrible weapons of destruc¬ 
tion that were developed during World Wars I and II, and in intervening 
years. In particular, no eflFective codes of aerial warfare have been agreed 
upon. 

Prior to the First World War an important offshoot of the laws of war 
were the laws of neutrality. The subjects with which these were con¬ 
cerned included: the forms of neutrality and of neutralization; the procla¬ 
mation of neutrality, and especially the relations between neutral states and 
belligerent states, and between states and individuals. Specific problems 
involving the rights and duties of neutrals include the maintenance of the 
inviolability of the territorial jurisdiction of neutrals; the obligation of 
neutrals not to permit the use of their territory as a base for military oper¬ 
ations; the regulation of the rights of asylum and of internment; the condi¬ 
tions under which enemy ships may enter and leave neutral ports; the 
obligation of a neutral state not to furnish military assistance to any bel¬ 
ligerent, or to permit enlistment of troops for a belligerent state; and the 
neutral’s obligation to enforce its neutrality laws and to exercise ‘due dili¬ 
gence’ in preventing violations of its status. 

Traditional laws of neutrality lost much of their meaning as a result 
of the practices of the combatants in World War I. In many cases, where 
they should have been honored, they were flagrantly disregarded; and in 
others, relating to the use of such new weapons as the airplane and the 
submarine, they appeared to be largely inapplicable. Woodrow Wilson 
sternly insisted on the rights of the United States as the greatest neutral 
state; in fact, his adamant position in this matter led to strained relations 
with Great Britain over interference with American ships, goods, and na- 

^ James Wilford Garner, "Laws of Warfare,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
XV, 363. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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tionals; and it also led to the American declaration of war upon Germany, 
since Germany’s use of the submarine was to the President a clear viola¬ 
tion of America’s rights as a neutral. Traditional laws of neutrality must 
be listed among the casualties of World War I. They have never been 
satisfactorily revised since that time, and during World War II they seemed 
quite anachronistic. One of the important questions in international law 
today is whether laws of neutrality can be meaningful in times of total 
war, and whether the nations can agree on a thorough revision of previ¬ 
ous codes. Perhaps even more important is the question of the relation¬ 
ship of neutrality to collective security. Writing before World War II, 
Philip C. Jessup declared that “it may well be-argued that in the present 
or future condition of world solidarity, neutrality is an antisocial status.” “ 
The point is still debatable. 

The Laws of Peace. Most of the aspects of public international law 
which we shall consider come under the heading of the laws of peace, not 
of war and neutrality. The subject matter of the international law of 
peace is varied in the extreme. It embraces the bulk of the matters with 
which the international lawyer usually deals. To illustrate, yve may refer 
to “six grand aspects or divisions of the subject” which are discussed by 
Professor Dickinson in a brief chapter on “The Law of Nations.” 'The first 
is the law relating to the nation-state, “the traditional and principal sub¬ 
ject of law in the international system,” with particular attention to “its 
birth, recognition, life, and death.” If the law of recognition were better 
defined, many vexed political differences cotild perhaps be avoided. Con¬ 
sider the problems that have arisen over the recognition or non-recogni¬ 
tion of Communist China. The second aspect deals with nationality and 
“the principles which determine human allegiance to the nation, including 
the severance of allegiance and the protection of nationals abroad.” 'Third 
comes “the law of the national domain or homeland, including such earthy 
business as acquisitions, transfers, boundaries, internal authority and exter¬ 
nal responsibility.” The fourth and fifth aspects cover the laws of jurisdic¬ 
tion, and of intercourse and agreements. Finally, number six relates to the 
settlement of disputes. On all of these aspects a vast literature exists, and 
in these areas international law is rather well developed. At the same time, 
however, as Dickinson points out, there arc in the law that has been gen¬ 
erally agreed upon “characteristic weaknesses,” “important gaps,” and “ex¬ 
traordinary paradoxes.” That “the deficiencies observed in various divi¬ 
sions of the law of nations are no more than varying aspects of the same 
thing” is due to the character of the international society in which the law 
has to try to function. “The law has developed among the members of 
an organized community of basically dissimilar subjects.” 

International Law and Municipal Law. Let us next observe how interna¬ 
tional law compares with municipal law (in international law the term 

1’hilip C. Jessup, "Neutrality," Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 364. 

All the quotations used in this paragraph have been taken from Dickinson, 
pp. 32-78, passim. 
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means national law or the law of sovereign conimunities) and also how the 
two are related to each other. International law is largely but not alto¬ 
gether concerned with relations between states, whereas municipal law 
controls relations between individuals within a state or between individ¬ 
uals and the state. The two kinds of law are similar in their source's 
— chiefly custom and express agreement — with, however, substantial diller- 
euce in legislative machinery. They differ altogether in their judicial proc¬ 
esses. Both are usually applied by national courts, with the result oi com¬ 
plete decentralization of the judicial function in international law and 
effective centralization in municipal law. What is true of the* judicial I unc¬ 
tion is also true of the executive function. As in tort in domestic law, Ira- 
ditional international law alwavs depended for its enforcement upon the 
initiative of the injured party. municipal law, on the other hand, 

is enforced by a responsible ('X(^ciitive unknown to iiitcnntioiial law. 

The relationship of international law to municipal law was once a mat¬ 
ter of controversy. The principal question at issue was this: in the ev(*iil 
of a conflict between international law and domestic law, must a nationa! 
court apply international law? Oppenheim says that in such a case the na¬ 
tional courts neither may nor can apply the law of nations, for “the latter 
lacks absolutely the power of altering or creating rules of Municipal 
Law.” Clyde Kagletoii, on the other hand, says that “to admit that 
international law is ultimately dependent upon domestic law and courts, 
or that municipal law may override international law, would be to deny 
international law outright, and no state makes such a denial”; that “deci¬ 
sions of the courts putting its [the state’s] own law above international law 
are not final, but may be reviewed and reparation may be demanded by 
an international tribunal.” lie further points out that following World 
War I the constitutions of Germany and Austria specifically made int(T- 
national law a part of municipal law, and that court decisions have 
achieved the same result in the United States. Eagleton wrote much 
later than Oppenheim, and time may in part account for their difference 
in viewpoint, for earlier writers were much more over-awed by sovereignty 
than more recent ones. Today it is understood that an effective intt'ina- 
tional law cannot leave the individual state to judge of its own interna¬ 
tional obligations. We shall return to this subject later in th(^ chapter 
when we discuss the changing position of individuals under international 
law. 

The Sources of International Law. The sources of international law are 
three in number — treaties, custom, and general principles of law. Tlius, 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice (Article 38) stipulates 
that the Court shall apply 

(fl) international conventions, whether general or particular, establishing 
rules expressly recognized by the contesting states; 

Oppenheim, 1, 26. 

'‘^Ctyde Eagleton, International Government. Copyright 1948, The Ronald Press 
Company. Pp. 48-49. 
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{b) international custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as law; 

(c) the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 

(d) ... judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly qualified 
publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary means for the determina¬ 
tion of rules of law. 

It should be noted that (d) merely indicates means by which (h) and (c) 
may be determined. 

The question of the law as fixed by treaty or convention is a fairly 
objective one, but even it presents at least two difficulties. One is the 
matter of interpretation, and the other is to know just when a riilti agreed 
to by some states but not by all becomes international law. 

Custom or customary law is often difficult to prove. Tlie task here is to 
show that a particular rule has been accepted in practice by the commu¬ 
nity of states, even though the various states have never reached an ex¬ 
plicit understanding to that effect. The rule must be proved, if at all, by 
the presentation of evidence. Generally speaking, this evidence comes from 
judicial dcjcisions, diplomatic correspondence, state papers, and the dndings 
of research societies and private scholars. 

The “general principles of law” have been variously spoken of as jus¬ 
tice, common sense, and right reason. Yet they must not be regarded as 
entirely subjective — that is, as something which each individual deter¬ 
mines for himself. Instead, they may be thought of as principles common 
to the great legal systems of the w'orld. Tlu^y can be determined with 
some degree of objectivity, and they make it possible for judges to fill in 
the gaps between the rules of “positive law” —the term applied to law 
based upon practice or express assent. 

Later in the chapter we shall review the contributions of the three sources 
in the development of modern international law. 

The Enforcement of International Law. Traditional international law did 
little more than recognize a right of self-help on the part of injured states. 
While world public opinion has long exerted some pressure on states to 
observe the rights of other states and of individuals, no international 
organization intervened to enforce the law. “Sovereignty” stepped in to 
say that no state could be subject to compulsion; and “sovereignty” also 
provided the legal basis for self-help. Supposedly, states were morally 
bound to exhaust the means for peaceful settlement of disputes before 
resorting to forcible measures; they might or might not be bound by law 
to do so. If bound, it was only with their own consent, as given in treaty 
or convention. If peaceable means failed, they could with complete legal¬ 
ity resort to coercive ventures, including war. Each state was the judge 
in its own cause. Moreover, while states possessed a right of action in 
behalf of themselves and their citizens, no right of action was lodged any¬ 
where in the international community when a state mistreated its own 
nationals. 

Until recently the community of states has had little machinery for en¬ 
forcing its own laws, and it has relied upon member states for enforce- 
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iiK'iit. States or their citizens injured by the action of a particular state had 
tlu* right to exp(*ct satisfaction in the courts of the olfending state, in 
wliich international law was applied. If n'dress was not afforded by these 
courts, then the injured stahi or the state whose citizens had been injured 
could resort to diplomatic or economic pr(*ssures, to reprisals, or even to 
war. 1 hus, under traditional international law, sel(-h('lp, or, more formallv, 
iiiiilateral ac*lion was th(' ultimate mc'ans of enforcement. To the many 
kinds of compulsion which a state might use against another state, and 
more recently, whic h the organiz(*d international community might use 
against a state, w(' apply the term "sanctions.” 

Today, in the United Nations, we seeing a great experiment in the 
development of international law, in *he creation of effective machinery 
for collective S('curily, and in the elaboration of procedures for the pacific 
settlement of disputes. Some of tlie results and implieations of this ex¬ 
periment will be (‘xaniined in this chapter; other aspects are trt»ated in 
the chapters on "Collective Seenrily and Peaceful SettlcMnent” and on the 
Unih'd Nations. W(^ shall see that while great progress has been made th(^ 
legal and other safeguards against international violence are still woefully 
inadecjiiate, and there is not yet a general willingness to create more effec¬ 
tive ones. 

is International Law True Law? Some writers, especially tho.se of the 
Austinian scliool, insist that what is called international law is not law at 
all, but a branch of international morality. Others declare that the mat¬ 
ter is one of definition, while still others staunchly defend the validity of 
the term. The average man would probably assume tliat where there is 
violence and obvious injustice there is not law; hence, wo have not law 
but a kind of etiquette more frequently violated than observed, and, more¬ 
over, violated with impunity. Against this assumjotion it must be pointed 
out that international law, unlike domestic law, is very limited in scope, 
and that the greater portion of international relations lias not come within 
its jurisdiction at all. To quote Professor Ellery C. Stowell again, interna¬ 
tional law as we have known it includes "only that portion of the custom¬ 
arily observed practice of states which is enforced by the states in the 
event of infringement.” While it may be true that it should govern all 
the relations of stales, traditional international law in reality has applied 
only to those subjects on which states have agreed that it should apply. 
Economic discriminations, imperialism, and war may have often revealed 
greed and the will to aggression, but they were not necessarily violations 
of international law. 

It is also argued at times that intemalional law is not true law because 
it is not binding. Admittedly, it is impossible to reconcile the dogma of 
sovereignty with the idea of a law to which states must submit whether 
they like it or not. Some authorities have dodged this contradiction by 
supporting what is called the theoiy of consent — that is, by insisting that 
states cannot be bound without their own consent, but that once consent 
Stowell, p. 15, 
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has been given they are bound without infringement of their sovereignty 
f)ecause the limitations were voluntarily accepted. This trick in logic does 
not explain how states can continue to be bound — as they are — after they 
have changed their minds. More generally, it is held that states enter tht? 
community of nations with the assumption that they accept its laws, and 
that the continued general observance of certain rules of conduct implies 
a tacit acceptance of tho.se rules. This interpretation does not necessarily 
deny a state the right to abrogate treaties and other special agreements: 
the issue in such cases is not the substance of interstate contracts but the 
legality of procedures. The theory of tacit consent does not answer the 
que.stion as to whether a state may be bound against its will and, if so, 
what happens to the doctrine of sovereignty’. J. L. Brierly, an English 
authority, says that the views of Jean Bodin and Thomas Hobbes, the 
great champions of absolute and indivisible sovereignty, have bet*n mis¬ 
understood, and that those worthies never meant to underwrite “interna¬ 
tional anarchy” as some of their followers have done.’" He adds that “the 
doctrine was developed for the most part by political theorists who were 
not interested in, and paid little regard to, the relations of states with one 
another, and in its later forms it not only involved a denial of the possibil¬ 
ity of .states being subject to any kind of law, but became an impossible 
theory for a world which contained more states than one.” This seems to 
be a correct statement of reality, whatever evasive theories may be de¬ 
vised. In practice, individual states may be bound by international law 
even against their will, but that law must rest upon the general consent 
of the community of nations. Being bound, however, is a moral position 
and does not always mean that the law is enforced. 

What is called the Austinian definition holds that law is a rule of con¬ 
duct issued by a superior authority to persons over whom it has jurisdic¬ 
tion. By such a definition, international law is not true law, for neither the 
United Nations nor any other international organization has jurisdiction 
over persons or even in any real sense over states. This view no longer 
enjoys much support. 

Finally, some writers who persist in measuring international law by na¬ 
tional law feel that the absence of centralized legislative, judicial, and ex¬ 
ecutive authority disqualifies international law as true law. The difference 
is undeniable, although it is now becoming less marked. We shall return to 
a con.sideration of this later in the chapter. 

The an.swer to the question here raised thus depends upon definitions; 
but, as Eagleton complacently remarks, “the theorist who wishes to deny 
to the law of nations the title of true law does not in the least affect the 
actual conduct of affairs in that society, nor the fact that those affairs are 
regulated by rules as well enforced and obeyed as those of domestic law.” ” 

’* J. L. Brierly, The Law of Nations (Oxford University FFes.s, 1949), pp. 7-16, 46. 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government. Copyright 1948, The Ronald Pre.ss 
Company. P. 53. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Like many other institutions of modern times, international law had its 
beginnings in the prehistoric world. Historians suggest that tribal com¬ 
munities must have been driven to some sort of understandings regarding 
places of habitation, water holes, hunting areas, trespass, warfare, and per¬ 
haps intermarriage. At first these inter-group relations were conducted on 
the assumption that war and conflicts of interests were normal conditions 
and that peace was to be achieved only by express agreement. Friendly 
relations between tribal groups were not unknown, however, and as states 
emerged in the ancient world certain peoples, perhaps especially the He¬ 
brews and the Hindus, asserted ideais ot justice and order in the relations 
of states. Tlie increasing respectability of commerce added a personal 
interest in law and order and thus contributed to peaceful relations among 
trading peoples. 

Pre-Grotian International Law. The distinctive feature of the political 
organization of ancient Greece in the time of its greatness was the suprem¬ 
acy of local loyalties and law. It was in relations among the city-states that 
the Greeks made their greatest contribution to the law of nations, but they 
also gave an impetus to more orderly interstate or international relations 
through their belief that these relations should be based upon certain rules. 
In their inter-city-state relations they acknowledged rules of warfare and of 
diplomatic immunity, they made considerable use of arbitration, and they 
evolved a system of maritime law. With a greater genius for government 
and administration, the Romans extended the authority of Rome by con¬ 
quest and alliance until they achieved what we speak of as a world-state. 
Their contributions, like those of Greece, sprang from the effort to regulate 
the relations of peoples and areas which did not qualify as “states,” and 
their legacy to international law was the ideal of a common citizenship and 
impartial justice everywhere, the idea of a universal law, and the breaking 
down of the old isolationism and the old contempt for foreigners. To aid 
them in the government of conquered areas, Roman jurists formulated the 
principles of the jus gentium, or law of peoples, a body of rules and usages 
believed to be applicable to all peoples and resting upon natural justice. 
These principles survived the chaotic centuries that followed the fall of 
Rome, and toward the close of the Middle Ages were accepted as part of 
the emerging international law. In this manner the way was prepared for 
the modem belief that definite legal principles should control the relations 
of states. 

Between the passing of Rome and the late fourteenth century the ideal 
of a world-state, urged and sustained by the Church and the Holy Roman 
Empire, left small room for international law. With the rise of Britain, 
France, and Spain as nation-states, however, international relations in the 
modern sense of the term began to develop. Regulations became impera¬ 
tive for the conduct of war, the preservation of neutrality, the use of the 
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seas in both peace and war, and the fixing of boundaries in colonial claims. 
Agreements were made between states by treaty and conference. A law of 
neutrality also took form, the principles of Roman law respecting private 
properly were applied to boundary lines and colonial claims, and a law of 
war was slowly formulated. 

The progressive character of international law is well illustrated in the 
evolution of maritime codes. 1 he earliest of these known today was tliat 
of the island of Rhodes, dating from the third or si^cond century b.c. 1 he 
Rhodian Sea Law, imitative!}’ named after the earlier code, was formnlatcil 
during the later Roman Empire as a guide to Roman practice; it embraced 
both old and new principles. The Italian codes began in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and by the close of the thirteenth century many cities of the Mediter¬ 
ranean had their own compilations of maritime customs. In the early 
twelfth century the Itolls of Olcron, showing the influence of the Rhodian 
Sea Law, was accepted by many countries of Europe; as late as 1779 it was 
approved by the state' of N’irginia. The famous Consolalo del Mare (Con¬ 
sulate of the Sea) was compiled in Barcelona about 1340; it exerted great 
influence in Italy and the western Mediterranean. Successive codifications 
by the Hanseatic League between 1447 and 1592 were much observed by 
the countries of North Europe. The last of the great maritime codes was 
the French Ordonnance de la Marine, issued in 16S1 after ten years of 
preparation. It was widely observed in England, which has never had a 
maritime code of its own, and it was cited in American admiralty courts as 
late as the twentieth century. A significant feature of most of these com¬ 
pilations was the indebtedness of each to earlier formulations. 

In international law generally, writers long ago began to point out that 
in the agreements of states, in the principles of Roman law, in practice and 
custom, and in what they called “natural law,” there was a growing body 
of rules of conduct that states were approving by observance and commit¬ 
ment. Tims, while international law was made by the actions and agree¬ 
ments of rulers, it was collected and systematized by scholars through re¬ 
searches in the past and current relations of states. “International law as 
now practised by the states of the world,” wrote Pitman B. Potter a number 
of years ago, “is largely the product of private scholarship, taken over later 
by the states more or less in spite of their natural instincts.” 

Perhaps the first of the important writers was Legnano, an Italian, whose 
study of the rules of war was written in 1360, although not published until 
1477. No outstanding writer appeared in the fifteenth century, but at least 
six legal scholars produced notable works on international law in the six¬ 
teenth century. The most important of these were Vitoria, a Spaniard who 
“laid down the principle that the nations formed a community based upon 
natural reason and social intercourse”: Suarez, also a Spaniard, who “first 
distinguished between reason and custom as sources of international law. 

Introduction to the Study of JnUmational Orpanization (Appleton-Ccnturv. 
1935), p. 156. 

Fenwick, p. 50, 
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a distinction followed ever since”; and Gcntilis, a British subject of 
Itcilinn cxti action, who added h'''torical and h^j^al precedeuts to natural 
reason and natural law as sources of international law. Centilis is re¬ 
membered today for his De jura belli, but probably even more as the direct 
forerunner of the man destined to heconie kirowu as the “I-athcr of Inter- 
nalional Law,” Hugo Crotiiis. 

Grotius (1583-1645) and Natural Law. Hugo Grotiiis was born in Hol¬ 
land in 1583. Ho look his dogrec of doctor of laws at the University of 
Leyden at the age of fifteen. In 1609 he. published Marc liberum^ wherein 
he argued for freedom of the s('as, a vi('w tlieu not generally held. A few 
years later, in 1613, he enterc'd politic s and was soon involved in the fierce 
religious controversies which were at that time commonly a part of political 
strife. Having clioseii the losing side, la' was in 1619 sentenced to jail for 
life, but he (jseaped two years later by hiding in a trunk. He went to Paris, 
where he lived for t(Mi years and where in 1625 he piiblislied the work 
which has given liirn permanent fame. Do jure belli ac pads, or The Law 
of War and Peace, He issued an enlarged and revised edition in 1631 and 
tlien laler thn'e other editions with little change. A total of si.\ty-four edi¬ 
tions had been issued by 1928. It is significant that this notable work ap¬ 
peared in the midst of the bloody Thirty Years’ War. 

The chief interest of Grotius’ life was classical and theological studies, 
and lie wrote a great deal on religious and historical subjects, including a 
notable work on constitutionalism in the Dutch Republic. His greatest 
fame, however, rests upon his work in the field of international law; but 
even his De jure h(4li ac pads sc'eins to have sprung from his devotion to 
Christian principles of conduct and his fe^rveiit hope of reuniting the war¬ 
ring factions of the Christian church. 

With De jure belli ac pads, particularly Part II, "the science of the 
modern Law of Nations coinmenc-es . . . because in it a fairly complete 
system of International I,aw was for the first time built up as an inde¬ 
pendent branch of the science of law.”*’ One authority de.scrihes it as 
having four main characteristics. First, Grotius would hold states to the 
same rules which regulate the lives of individuals, and make the violation 
of them a crime subject to punishment. Second, basing his judgment upon 
researches in the Scriptures, ancient history, and the classics, he formulated 
the "law of peace” which became the foundation of his whole system. 
Third, he argued that states may properly punish other states which N'iolate 
the law. P^)urth, he accepted natural law — or right reason — as the primary 
basis for determining riil(?s for the rightful conduct of states."** 

While Grotius owed something to earlier writers, particularly to Gcntilis, 
he was a man of immense learning, great versatility, and rich character. He 

Clyde Eaglelon, International Government, Copyright 1948, The Ronald Press 
Company. P. 31. 

Oppc*nheim, I, 76. 

“ Cornelius van Vollcnhoven, "Hugo Grotius,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
VII, 177. 
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is much admired today for bis earnest desire to bring nations to accept the 
principles of humanity. Indeed, in our esteem for international conduct 
based on moral principles and in our growing conviction that peace-loving 
states must accept the obligation to punish lawless states, we are closer to 
the spirit and mind of Grotius than were the men of the nineteenth century 
with their glorification of sovereignty. 

The natural law or law of nature to which Grotius appealed was distinct 
in origin, although not necessarily in its content, from what is known as 
positive law. Natural law was made up of those rules of conduct which 
arose from the attempt to reason out the way by which men and states 
could best get along with each other. Grotius de^ed it as “the dictate of 
right reason which points out that a given act, because of its opposition to 
or confonnity with man s rational natmre, is either morally wrong or morally 
necessary, and accordingly forbidden or commanded by God, the author of 
nature.” In a sense, it was a theoretical approach; it sought to assert what 
ought to be the law rather than to list the rules to which men and states 
had actually committed themselves by custom or agreement. To the.se 
latter we apply the term “positive law.” While Grotius did not ignore 
positive law, which he called voluntary law, he kept it distinct from the 
rules which he took from natural law and he felt it to be of minor im¬ 
portance. He did not originate the concept of natural law, for that was very 
old, but his formulation of the mles of state conduct which he felt rested 
upon or sprang from natural law won such acceptance by other legal 
writers that it dominated thinking on international law for two centuries. 
Eventually, as we shall see, it gave way before the attacks of the believers 
in positive law. 

Zouche (1590-1660) and Positivism. Twenty-five years after the ap¬ 
pearance of Grotius’ De jure belli ac pads, Richard Zouche, an Oxford pro¬ 
fessor of civil law, publi.shed a little book in which he asserted views quite 
opposite from those of Grotius.'"'' Whereas Grotius had emphasized natural 
law and minimized customary law, Zouche reversed the order. As the first 
important champion of the customary law or positivist school of thought he 
is sometimes spoken of as the “Second Founder of the Law of Nations.” 
Zouche also contributed to the name “international law,” for instead of 
using Grotius’ term, jus gentium or law of nations, he used jus inter gentes 
or law between nations, thus supplying the “inter” for the term “interna¬ 
tional law,” first used by Jeremy Bentham a century and a half later.’"' 

The Three Schools of Thought. For nearly two centuries after Grotius 
had published his monumental work in 1625, roughly during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the study of the law of nations was domi¬ 
nated by De jure belli ac pads. Writers tended to divide into three schools 

BiK>k I, Chapter 1, Section X. 

^^This little volume hears the fascinating title of Juris et judicii fecialis, sive, juris 
inter gentes, et quaestionum de eodum explicatio, qua, quae ad pacem et helium inter 
diversos principes aut peretis exhibentur, 

Oppenheim, I, 81. 
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of thoiijrht: the naturalists, who took their cue from Grotius but often went 
far beyond him to deny all positive law; the positivists, who rejected Gro¬ 
tius’ natural law and supported Zouche’s customary law, some even out¬ 
doing Zouche and denying all natural law; and the so-called Grotians, who 
accepted both natural and customary law, although most of them accepted 
more customary law than Grotius had. 

The most important of the naturalists were two Germans, Samuel Pufen- 
dorf (1632-1694) and Christian Thomasiiis (1655-1728). Tlie great posi¬ 
tivists, the Dutch Cornelius van Bynkershoek (1673-1743) and the Ger¬ 
mans Johann Jakob Moser (1701-1743) and CJeorg Friedrich von Martens 
(1756-1821), appeared somewhat later and gave positivism widespread 
popularity in the eighteenth centur\'. Although the enormous prestige of 
Grotius was refk^cted in the fact that most writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth c(Titnry were Grotians, only two of these achieved great reputa¬ 
tions: Christian WoHf (1697-1754), a German, and Emmerich dc Vattel 
(1714-1769), a Swiss. Wolff believed the states of the world comprised a 
kind of world-state which by moral force imposed a “voluntary” law of 
nations on individual states. This law, he contended, was unchangeable, 
universal, and binding u])on all states, and he held the same to be true of 
natural law. lie also recognized two other kinds of the law of nations, 
customary law and that resting upon treaty agreements; these were sub¬ 
ject to change and were binding only on those states which had accepted 
them in practice or by treaty. Vattel was primarily interested in populariz¬ 
ing the work of Wolff, but he did write one important book, in wliich he 
cxpre.ssly rejected WolfTs conception of a world-state. This book attained 
great popularity, and brought to N’^attel more distinction than was ever 
achieved by Wolff. 

The Ascendancy of Positivism. During the nineteenth century intenia- 
tional law lost much of its subjective character, and the distinguislied 
names associated with it came to be those of compilers of treatises rather 
than of philosophers and moralists. The positivist way of thinking slowly 
rose in prominence until its mt^thods had won general although not ex¬ 
clusive or universal acceptance. This development seemed to reflect the 
growing secularism of the times, with its emphasis on the practical rather 
than the idealistic, the influence of the Industrial Revolution in forcing 
men into definite terms in their contractual relations, an acknowledgment 
of the highly subjective character of natural law, and the improved travel 
facilities which made it easier for states to send their spokesmen into con¬ 
ference. Perhaps another factor was the rising popularity of written consti¬ 
tutions, as in the United States and the new republics of Latin America. 
Commerce and representative government were thus driving men to in¬ 
sistence on the precise terms of their rights and obligations, with these to 
be measured by custom and statute rather than by some uncertain law of 
nature. 

The writers of the first two-thirds of the century disclosed the influence 
of Grotius, for while most of them were positivists they were unable to ex- 
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elude completely all assumptions based on natural law, sometimes using it 
merely to fill the gaps in positive law. As scholars in considerable number 
delved into arcliives, they narrowed the field in which positive law was 
lacking; and as states more and more frequently entered into law-making 
treaties they lessened the need for appeals to natural law. Consequent!*', 
by the last third of the nineteenth centuiy positivism had become the pre¬ 
vailing school of thought. 

The writings of the outstanding men in international law in the nine¬ 
teenth century reveal an unsteady advance toward what jnight be called 
pure positivisTii. The pionctjrs represented many nationalities and included 
two Americans: James Kent (17G3-I347), “the first of American publicists 
to atteinjjt a r-onneefed statement of the rules of international law,”and 
Henry Wheaton (1785-1848), whose Elements of International Law ap¬ 
peared in 1836, Wheaton’s biographer declares that in the Elements “for 
the first time the principles underlying international law were brought 
together in a book written in English,” ■' a judgment hardly fair to Kent’s 
work of ten years earlier. Neither Kent nor Wheaton completely abandoned 
natural law; Wheaton, in fact, is usually regarded as a Crotian. 

Oppenheim declared that the “first real positive treatise ’ known to him 
was that of Hartmann, a German, which appeared in 1874, followed in six 
years by William E. Hall’s Treatise on International Law, an English work 
of enduring quality. Other positivist works appeared later, including tliose 
of two Americans, Francis Wharton (1820-1889), and Hannis Taylor 
(1851-1922). Wharton’s Digest of the International Law of the United 
States, published in three volumes in 1886, was a record of American prac¬ 
tice rather than a treatise on the whole of international law. It was u.st;d 
by John Bassett Moore in preparing his eight-volume Digest of Interna¬ 
tional Law, issued in 1906, but this, too, was a .statement of American 
rather than of general practice. This is also true of Charles C. Hyde’s In- 
ternatumal Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United States, 
first published in two volumes in 1922, and of Green H. Hackworth’s 
eight-volume Digest of International Law, which appeared in 1940-1944. 
Meantime, scholars of other nationalities were performing the same service 
lor the legal systems of their own countries. 

THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Legal scholars of the past half century have tended to accept the separa¬ 
tion of positive law and natural law that was in progress during the nine¬ 
teenth century. 'WTiile many books and articles continued to be written on 
the rules of conduct that ought to be embraced and practiced by .states, 
these came to be regarded more as ethics and less as law. Yet they exerted 
a real impetus toward the making of international law, for they often stimu- 
Fenwick, p. 56. 

“■^Elizabeth F. Baker, Henry Wheaton (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937), 
p. 148. 
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lated the making of international agreements on subjects not already 
covered by law. llie most significant developments have taken the form 
of an expanded interest in the collection and systematization of existing law 
and of organized eliorts to translate ideas of improved interstate relations 
into the law of nations by multilateral agreements. To these developments, 
commonly known as codification and international legislation, \vc must turn 
for a better undtTstanding of the progress that is now being made in inter¬ 
national law. We shall sec that the difference between the two, although 
clear in theory, often becomes completely vague in practice. To formulate 
a code means to systematize the law in a certain field, a process which 
entails filling in the gaps. States ratifying the code are therefore in a posi¬ 
tion of approving new law — that is, they are sharing in a legislative process. 
Professor Eagleton says that “the • ochfication of international law, if it 
means anything at all, means systematic legislation.” 

Beginnings. While proposals for codification date from the late eight¬ 
eenth century, it was not until the ISbO's that the earliest attempts were 
actually made, the first being a precis formulated in 1861 by an Austrian 
jurist. Two years later, in 1863, Francis Lieber (1800-1872) prepared A 
Code for the Government of Armies, which, in revised form, was used by 
the Union armies in the Civil War and by Germany in the Franco-Prussian 
War. Ill 1868 Bluiitschli (1808-1881) produced a more comprehensive 
codification, declaring that his intention was “to formulate clearly the ex¬ 
isting ideas of the civilized world.” In 1872 an American, David Dudley 
Field (180t5-l894), issued a Draft Outline of an Internaiional Code, and an 
Italian jurist, Pasquale Fiore (1837-1914), published in 1889 a code cover¬ 
ing the whole field of international law.“” While in more recent years many 
scholars have published excellent treatises on international law, the prep¬ 
aration of codes with their more formal arrangement and definitive treat¬ 
ment lias become almost altogetlier the work of private associations and 
of international conferences and commissions of jurists. 

Institutional Codification. The year 1873 was a memorable one in the 
science of international law for it saw the founding of the Institut dc Droit 
International and the Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, which in 1895 changed its name to the International Law 
Association. The Institut has issued a number of draft codes, perhaps the 
most important being the Manual of the Laws of War on Land, published 
in 1880. A compilation of fifty-six “resolutions” and “views” of the Institut 
was published in 1916 by James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of 
Internaiional Law of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The International Law Association, like the Institut, has concentrated upon 
the statement of law on particular topics. The American Society of Inter¬ 
national Law, founded in 1905, publishes a journal of notable excellence, 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government. Copyright 1948, The Ronald Press 
Company. P. 207. 

Published in an English translation by Edwin M. Borchard in 1915 as International 
Law Codified. 
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The American Journal of International Law, but it does not emphasize 
codification. 

The American Institute of International Law, on ^he other hand, has 
devoted its energies almost excliisivelv to the drafting of c*odes, particularly 
as they embody practices in the Western Hemisphere. Founded in 1912 
through the efforts of Alejandro Alvarez of Chile and James Brown Scott 
of the United States, tliis organization was closely associated with the 
Union of American Republics and its Commission of Jurists, and it enjoyed 
the Bnancial support of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Recently, in June, 1950, the IntcT-American Council of jurists acknowl¬ 
edged the “notable contribution” of the Institute and asked lor its continued 
cooperation. The Institutes part in the codification of “American interna¬ 
tional law” — the very existence of which some writers have denied — has 
largely taken the form of making recommendations to the official organs 
of the Pan AiiKTican system. A German organization, the Instiiut fiir In- 
tcrnaHonalrs Rccht at Kiel, also gave a great deal of attention to codifica¬ 
tion. Finally, a number o^^ draft conventions have been issued by Harvard 
University’s Research in International Law, .set up in 1926 to aid the League 
of Nations in the work of codification. The first three of the Harvard Re¬ 
search drafts related to nationality, responsibility of states, and territorial 
waters. 

Early Official Codification. Meantime, official codification began when 
the representatives of twelve states, assembled at Gemwa in 1864, en¬ 
deavored to state existing practice in respect to the care of the wounded 
in battle. Meeting on the invitation of the Tsar of Russia at Brussels in 
1874, representatives of the leading powers drew up a draft code of the 
rules of war on land, but it was never ratified. More ambitious ventures in 
codification were undertaken by the famous Hague? Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. The first of these approved a code of the laws and customs of 
war on land and adapted to maritime war the principles formulated in the 
Geneva Convention of 1864 for the care of the sick and wounded in land 
warfare. The conference of 1907 adopted conventions on the codification of 
the rights and duties of neutrals and on certain phases of the conduct of 
naval warfare. Both conferences also accepted many conventions that 
embodied new rules of international law. On an average, the conventions 
were ratified by more than half the states participating in the conferences, 
but at least one was ratified by none at all. In 1900 the United States Gov¬ 
ernment published The Laws and Usages of War at Sea, thus supplement¬ 
ing Liebers rules of warfare on land; but this, of course, was a unilateral 
action. In 1909 the leading maritime powers sent delegates to a conference 
in London to work out a code of warfare on the sea, but the resulting 
Declaration of London was ratified by only a few states. World War I soon 
prevented other eflorts. Thus, as Professor Fenwick says, “until the creation 
of the League of Nations, attempts at codification were haphazard and in¬ 
frequent.” 

Fenwick, p. 209. 
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Codification of ''American International Law/' Before reviewing; the 
efforts of the League aiul the United Nations in codification, we should note 
the cooperative achievenuMits of the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
in this field. Proposals for undertaking codification of “American interna¬ 
tional law” were made at the Inter-American C:onferences ot 1890 at Wash¬ 
ington and of 1902 at Mexico City, but no work was actually begun. The 
Third Conference, however, nu‘eting in 1906 at Rio de Janeiro, approved a 
convention for setting up a Commission of Jurists to draft codes of inter¬ 
national public and private law. When the Commission finally met in 1912 
it agreed upon a report on extradition and set up six committees to shidy 
subjects for codification. Then World War I intervened, and in the im¬ 
mediate postwar period the Latin American states became engrossed in 
the League of Nations. Moreover, the United States welcomed the respite 
from the insistence of her Latin American neighbors that the American re¬ 
publics write into American international law a categorical renunciation 
of the right of intervention. 

The Commission, revitalized by the Fifth Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago in 1923, submitted twelve projects of codification to the Havana 
Ck)nference of 1928. Intervention, however, was again the bogey. “It was 
at Havana,” says Professor Bemis, “that the United States made its last 
d('feiise of the interventions still unliquidated in the Caribbean.”The 
clash was between the United States insistence on recognition of inter¬ 
national duties and the Latin American insistence on international 
Nevertheless, although the United States again engineered defeat of the 
doctrine of nonintervention, it ratified a resolution condemning aggression, 
and it joined in the approval of projects for codifying public international 
law on the status of aliens, treaties, diplomatic officers, consular agents, 
maritime neutrality, asylum, and rights and duties of states in event of civil 
strife. The Havana Conference also approved the Bnstamente Code of 
private international law and invited the American republics to ratify it. 
The United States declined to do so, pleading the divided jurisdiction in¬ 
herent in federalism. The Sixth Conference also directed the Commission 
of Jurists to continue its work, and it established three permanent com¬ 
mittees to assist; one in Rio de Janeiro on international public law, one in 
Montevideo on private international law, and one in Havana for the study 
of comparative legislation and uniformity of legislation. 

Actual work on codification languished, but when the United States ac¬ 
cepted the Doctrine of Absolute Noninterv^ention at Buenos Aires in 1936 
it seemed that the American republics might regain their interest. Yet 
the Mexico City Conference of 1945 “recognized that the frequent attempts 
to codify international law up to that time had largely failed.” At the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference, held at Bogota in 1948, the machinery 

Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the United States (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1943), p. 252. 

Edward O. Guerrant, Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy (University of New 
Mexico Press, 1950), p. 80. 
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was again revamped, this time as part of the general reorganization of the 
Pan American system. The name — Union of American Republics — was 
changed to the Organization of American States (OAS), and for the first 
time the American states adopted a Charter. The OAS made rather elab¬ 
orate provision for work in international law. An Intcr-American Council of 
Jurists was made one of the three organs responsible to the govcniing body 
(the Council), and the In ter-American Juridical Comniittce ol Rio dc 
Janeiro was made the permanent committee of the Intcr-American Council 
of Jurists, All other juridical agencies were aboli.shed. One of the four 
departments of the general secretariat — now itself the Pan American 
Union —is the Department of International Law and Organization; its 
Director also serves as the Executive Secretary of the Inler-Arnerican 
Council of Jurists. The Department has begun the publication of the Inter- 
American Juridical Yearbook “to present a surs'cy of the development of 
inter-American regional law during the current year;” and it continues the 
issuance of the Law and Treaty Series. 

The Charter of the OAS imposed on the Intcr-American Council of 
Jurists a specific obligation “to promote the development and codification of 
public and private international law,” as well as the duty to prepare draft 
.statutes and reports for action by the major organs of the OAS. Holding its 
first meeting in Rio de Janeiro in May and June, 1950, the Council of jurists, 
along with action on a variety of matters, approved a draft statute which 
included a detailed plan for development and codification. This statute 
charged the Council and its permanent working organ — the Tnter-Ameri- 
can Juridical Committee — with the study of the codification of two subjects 
of public international law (systems of territorial waters and related ques¬ 
tions; and the nationality and status of stateless persons) and the harmoniz¬ 
ing of three conflicting codifications of international private law. It directed 
the new Council of Jurists to “e.stablish relations of mutual cooperation 
with the International Law Commission of the United Nations.”*® Al¬ 
though the Juridical Committee continues its work on the projects set 
up at Rio, one might well make the observation that has been made so 
often in the past on the codification of international law — the American 
republics have really not accomplished very much but they have made 
a good start. 

Codification by the League of Nations. Although the Covenant of the 
League contained nothing on codification, sentiment mounted in favor of 
such action until in 1924 the Assembly and Council set up a Committee of 
Experts to begin the task. After years of preparatory work, a Codification 
Conference met at the Hague in 1930 to consider three subjects: nationality, 
territorial waters, and the responsibility of states for damage caused in their 
territory to the person or property of foreigners. One convention and three 
protocols were adopted, but the delegates clung tenaciously to the practices 
of their respective governments, and the one big venture of the League of 

*• The draft Statutes of the Inter-American Council of Jurists are printed in Annals of 
the Organization of American States, II, No. 3 (.1950), 278-290. 
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Nations into the codification of international law accomplished almost 
nothing. 

Codification by the United Nations. Unlike the League Covenant, the 
United Nations C:iiarter specifically provides for the codification of inter¬ 
national law. Accordingly, the General Assembly early created a seventeen- 
in('in\)er ad hoc Cominillee on the Progressive Development of Inter¬ 
national Law and Its Codification, and assigned to it the duty of studying 
methods by which the Assembly could discharge its obligation under 
Article l^i of the Charter of “encouraging the progressive development of 
international law and its codification.” In its report to the Assembly in 
September, 1947, the Committee recommended the creation of an Inter¬ 
national Law C^omiiiission, to which would be assigned the dual task of 
studying subjects of law not yet highly u*weloped and the “precise forinula- 
tioii of the law in matters in which there was extensive practice, j^recedent, 
and doctrine.” 

The Committee also recommended that the Commission be instructed “to 
survey the whole field of customary international law together with any 
rele\ arit treaties with a view to selecting topics for codification, having in 
mind previous governint'.nlal and iion-governinental projects,” and it further 
recommended that the International Law Commission (ILC) “consider 
ways and means of making the evidence of customary international law 
more readily available by the compilation of digests of State practice, and 
by the collection and publication of the decisions of national and inter¬ 
national courts on international law questions.” ’"' The Committee ob¬ 
served that its responsibility involved the two duties of “progressive de¬ 
velopment” (of new law) and “codification” (of existing law), but at the 
same time it mark(jd a distinction between the two areas of its labors — a 
distinction which many authorities regard as purely theoretical. It sug¬ 
gested that conclusions in respect to codification should be submitted to 
the Assembly in the form of multipartite conventions which, whether ac¬ 
cepted or not, would have value as formulations by a distinguished tribunal. 

The General Assembly established the Internalional Law Commission 
on November 21, J947, adopted a statute for its government, and later 
elected fifteen members of the Commission for three-year terms. Five of 
the fifteen were nationals of American states, including Manley O. Hudson 
of the United States, who served as chairman of the first session of the 
Commission. Thus, says Dr. Yuen-li Liang, Director of the Division of 
Development and Codification of Inteniational Law of the United Nations 
Secretariat, “the movement for the codification of inlernational law has 
been given a new stimulus after a lapse of almost two decades since the 
failure of the Hague Conference of 1930.” 

^^International Organization, III (Sept, 1947), 492. 

^•'Yearbook of the United Nations 1946--i7 (United Nations, 1947), p. 259. 

Yucn-li Liang, “The General Assembly and the Progressive Development and 
Codification of International Law,” The American Journal of International Law, XLll 
(Jan. 1948), 96. 
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The ILC meets in annual sessions lasting from eight to twelve weeks. 
The first of these was held in the .spring of 1949. On this occasion the Com¬ 
mission completed its organization and planned its work for the first throe 
years. Undertaking to comply with the directive of its Statute to “survey 
the whole field of international law with a view to selecting topics for 
codification,” the Commi.ssion decided to choose a few topics rather than to 
discuss the codification of the whole of international law. From a compre¬ 
hensive memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General of the* UN, it 
first selected fourteen topics and then reduced these to three; Law of 
Treaties, Arbitral Procedure, and Kegime of the High Seas.'*' A member 
of the Commission was assigned as a rapporteur to each of these topics and 
directed to prepare a report for the .second session. 

The second ses.sion of the Commission, held in June-July of 1950, added 
a fourth to the list of topics to which it had decided to give priority in 
codification. The new topic — Territorial Waters — was included in re¬ 
sponse to a recommendation by the General A.ssembly. Several meetings 
were devoted to each of the papers .submitted by the three rapporteurs; in 
these the members approved principles for guidance and on occasion de¬ 
limited the subject.®* 

Professor Clyde Eagleton says of the .second session that it was not “very 
fniitful,” adding that the reports were too “individualistic” and without “a 
planned basis for discussion.”®" Apparently sharing the feeling that the 
procedure of the Commission was faulty, the International Law Associa¬ 
tion suggested a number of changes in the Commission’s approach to 
codification. The effectiveness of these criticisms remains to be .seen. 

Thus the ILC has begun the task which, as Professor Scelle, one of its 
members, remarks, “embodies the total systematization of international pri¬ 
vate and public law, both customary and c-onvcntional.” He adds that the 
members of the Commission realize that “even if it were possible for them 
to give the rest of their lives to the work, it still would not be sufficient to 
allow them to complete their task and to avoid criticism.” 

For the full list of topics and a brief report on the First Session of the ILC, see The 
American Journal of International Law, XLIV (fan., 1950), O.D., 1-21. 

®* For a brief review of the Second Session of the ILC, see The American Journal 
of International Law, 1950 Siipp. The Reports prepared by the members of the ILC 
are excellent summaries and commentaries on particular areas of international law. 
Tlie Report on the Law of Treaties, prepared by J. L. Brierly, was published as UN 
Document A/CN.4/23; that on Arbitral Procedure, by George Scelle, as UN Document 
A/CN.4/18; and that on the Regime of the High Seas, by J. P. A. Francois, as UN 
Document A/CN.4/17. A study of these Reports would be an interesting way of sup¬ 
plementing and illustrating the material in this chapter. Also useful is a working paper 
prepared by Manley O. Hudson, Chairman of the ILC, on ways and means for making 
the evidence of customary international law more available: UN Document A/CN.4/16. 

** “The Second Se.ssion of the International Law Commission,” The American Journal 
of International Law, XLV (Jan., 1951), 150. 

" George Scelle, United NatUms Bulletin, Sqpt. 1,1950, p. 199. 
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INTERNATfONAL LEGISLATION 

W(^ luwe already noted how tlie positivists, the naturalists, and the Gro- 
tians disaj^ieed as to tlie sonr(*es of intcTiiational law and how tlie positivists 
came to be the dominant school of thonuhl. It was alloirelher natural that 
states constantly mindful of their soven'ignty should be \inwil\injjr to be 
bound without their consent, certainly not by the “law" which philosophers 
and theorists felt to be implicit in Nature and right reason. Therefore the 
acknowledged sour(*es of international law came to be custom and treaties: 
custom because it disclosed what states liad alreadx' agrt'cd to in practice, 
and treaties because thev involved expre.ss consent. 

Custom is not always ea.sy to a.scertain, for it involv(‘s deciding wIumi a 
practice has bc'conu' a custom and has ac hievc'd something like general ac- 
c(‘ptanee. Cons(*C|U(mtly, it is not a satisfactory process for making new 
law. It is therefore upon treatic's that tlie making of new inttTnational law 
lias largely depc'iided. But this nif^thod, too, has been unsati.sfactory. 
Historically, treaties liavc? usually been bilateral in character, with a specific 
(juifl pro (pin. with hallowed rights of non-ratification, reservation, in- 
terjm'tation, and terminatitni, and often with an implicit exclusiveness. 
More recently, states have turned away from conventional treaties for the 
making of international law and, instead, have tended to use what is known 
as international legislation. 

The Nature of International Legislation. Here is a term that must be 
used with care. Eagleton says that while it “may be used in a general sense. 
the ])rocess is of course far from being n^ally legislative." If international 
legislation were true legislation, states would automaticallv be bound bv 
the enactments of a properly constituted international legislative body, just 
as individuals within a state are bound bv laws to which thev have not 
given their express assent. But no international bodv has ever been set up 
with a status comparable to that of national legislatures. On the contrary, 
states almost invariably regard agreements arrived at bv treatv or con¬ 
ference as valid and binding only when thev have been expr(»sslv ratified. 
This is true even of most actions taken bv any of the organs and agenc ies 
of the United Nations, an organization of almost universal membership. 
While some public international organizations have exceptions to the rule 
of express assent, the exceptions are few and usually relate to less im¬ 
portant matters. Nevertheless, despite its inaccuracy and the* protests of 
some writers, we do uje the term “international legislation,” having in mind 
a wide participation in formulating principles of rights and duties rathc^r 
than a perfect analogy to the national legislative process. 

International legislation does not imply a specific procedure. States — 
or, rather, the reprc'sentatives of states — may reach an agreement by any 
one of a number of means or combinations of means. I'hey may work 
through notes or letters or in meetings of two or in conferences of many; a 

Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 190. 
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single state may ask acceptance of a pronouncement of its own, two stales 
may invite adherence to a bilateral treaty, or an asscTiibly of lh(' si^okesinen 
of many powers may draft an agreement which they call a “treaty, “a con¬ 
vention,” or something else. A conference of states may be a special meet¬ 
ing, never repeated, or it may be one in a long series, siicli as sessions ol 
the General Assembly of the UN. Whatever device is used to reac*h an 
understanding, however, that understanding must Ix' ratified by each in¬ 
dividual state in order to be binding on that state. Approval b)^ a state is 
not assumed from (he actions of its spokesmen in conference, but must be 
given through its own ratification procedure. Ev('n then the state is not 
necessarily bound, for the agreement may provide that a certain number of 
ratifications are required to make it ('ffective, even for ratifying states. 

While international legislation closely resembles the coin entional multi¬ 
lateral treaty process--that is, negotiations or conference followi'd by 
ratification of agreements reached — there an' certain important difl’erences. 
More generally, it seeks to assert rules of Jaw ratJicr than to compromise 
difl’erences, and it is commonly open to accession by all interestt'd states. 
While it is still subject to all the obstacles that capricious sovereignty may 
devise — failure to ratify, nullifving reservations, and unilateral termina¬ 
tion — there is some evidence that states are now fei'ling a stronger moral 
obligation to accept the “legislation” in good faith. InUrnational legislation 
certainly provides the best means yet achieved for promoting among na¬ 
tions common principles of conduct and action. Used by the League of 
Nations, it is now employed more extensively by the United Nations. Ten 
years before the founding of the UN, Manley O. Hudson declared that 
international legislation was more important than international juris¬ 
prudence as a source of “currently developing international law.” That 
judgment would certainly be valid today. 

The Evolution of the Legislative Process. The Congress of Vienna of 
1815, writes Hudson, “may be taken to have inaugurated tlie process of 
international legislation.” Agreements of continuing importance were 
reached at Vienna on the classification of diplomatic agents and on the free 
navigation of the international rivers of Europe. Another notable con¬ 
ference, that of Paris in 1856, approved a declaration on the abolition of 
privateering which became securely fixed in international law. Interna¬ 
tional legislation on telegraphic matters dates from 1865, on postal matters 
from 1874, and on weights and measures from 1875. During these years 
technological changes in communications and transportation were creating 
problems of general concern that could be handled only by what amounted 
to almost continuous international legislative activity. This commonly took 
the form of ad hoc conferences which, becoming somewhat standardized 
and regularized and at times supplemented by the maintenance of per¬ 
manent offices, led inevitably toward a more general form of permanent 
international organization. The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 may 

“International Legislation.” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VIII, 175. Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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l)e said to have represented a transitional step from ad hoc conferences and 
specialized international organizations toward the League of Nations, the 
first great experiment of an organization open to all states and without a 
special-purpose character. 

International Legislation by the League of Nations. The League of IMa- 
tions "ushered in a new era of I(;gislative effort ” says Hudson, adding that 
in its first dozen years the League produc^ed more international legislation 
than had issued from all sources during the entire century before World 
War 1 or llnin was currently being issued from all other sources combined. 
'I'he sul)jecls were almost as broad as human interest. They included com- 
iniiiiications and transit; slavery; pacific settlement of disputes; the traffic in 
opium, women and childriai, arms, an^’ obscene publications; buoyage and 
lighting ot coasts; counterfeiting; uniformity of bills of exchange; and labor. 
Under tlu; persuasion of the League’s Secretariat states came to feel more 
and more l)onnd to follow signature with ratification; and, while the inter¬ 
national k^gislativc process was by no means perfected, considerable im- 
provtTnenl certainly took place during the lifetime of the League. 

Professor Hudson finds at least sixteen different names for the under¬ 
standings reached between or among states since the founding of the 
Leagiu;. Alphabetically, these are as follows; act, agreement, arrangement, 
convention, covenant, declaration, final act, general act, pact, plan, protocol, 
rcgnlalioii, rule, scheme, statute, and treaty. It is significant that he in¬ 
cludes ihem all in tlie inonuinental c()llection to which he gave the name 
International Legislation, Although his compilation, covering the period 
from 1919 to 1949, fills eight volumes, it is a selective and not an exhaustive 
one, as will be gathered from the fact that before its tennination the League 
of Nations Treaty Series had reached two hundred volumes. 

International Legislation Today. The United Nations has been more 
concerned than the Organization of American Stales with drawing a line 
between the codification of international law and international legislation. 
In its formative sessions, debates waxed long and sometimes eloquent on 
the feasibility of a practical distinction. The American republics, on the 
other hand, long ago assumed codification to be primarily an enterprise in 
research; this view can probably be attributed to the fact that they first 
contemplated codification many years before the legislative function was 
popularized by the League and the UN. Actually, as we have noted, 
neither the UN nor the OAS has achieved very much in codification. On 
the other hand, with both organizations, particularly the UN, the legislative 
output has been very substantial, covering an almost incredible range of 
subjects relating to the promotion of international cooperation and human 
welfare. 

Within the UN thc^ legislative procedure operates in this fashion: the 
General Assembly directs one of the commissions or agencies to prepare 
a “draft statute” —the term varies —on a particular subject. Thus, the 
Iriteniational Law Commission prepared the “Draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States,” and the Commission on Human Rights, an agency 
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of the Economic and Social Council, drew up the “International Cove¬ 
nant on Human Rights.” A committee of the agency does the work, keep¬ 
ing at it until the agency approves a report for submission to the General 
Assembly. This body may approve the draft statute or it may send it back 
to the agency for revision. If approved, the statute is sent to member 
states for ratification. We shall review some examples of legislation in a 
later chapter on the UN. 

The volume of international legislation has become so great that merely 
keeping a record of it is a problem. Hudson s International LeglHlaiion, 
already mentioned, includes only the texts of agreements registered with 
the League. That these texts are in print is insufficient in itself, for it is 
often important to know which ones are still in force, what revisions have 
been made, what states were bound by a particular agreement at a par¬ 
ticular date, etc. There must be, or ought to be, a continuing n'cord. The 
Organization of American States registers all treatic'S among the American 
republics, and the International Labor Office records the status of all agree¬ 
ments affecting labor. The United Nations Treattj Series, issued by the 
Secretariat, contains texts of treaties, conventions, and the like entered into 
by member states since the Charter became clFective; other agreements — 
those aiitedating the Charter and those betwetm non-member states — may 
or may not be included, depending upon the acceptance of the Secretariat s 
invitation to submit them. There is support for the proposal to have the 
Secretariat undertake the all-inclusive publication of international legisla¬ 
tion — truly a formidable enterprise but perhaps a worth-wliilc one.^'* 
Whether this is done or not, there will always be work for international 
lawyers. 


THE LIMITATIONS AND POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Our review of international law .should include some mention of the 
ways in which, according to eminent authorities, it must be improved and 
developed if the states of the world are to establish an international order 
of justice and lasting peace. The limitations listed here should not be re¬ 
garded as implying a program upon which scholars are agreed. Rather, 
some are emphasized by one writer and some by another, but together 
they suggest the chief inadequacies of international law as it now exists. 
These limitations consist of the following: (1) the incompleteness of the 
legislative function; (2) various and serious limitations in the judicial func¬ 
tion; (3) the lack of effective enforcement; (4) limitations on the scope 
and functions of international law; and (5) wide misunderstanding as to 
the nature and purpose of the law. Basically, all of the limitations of 
international law are inherent in the present character of international 
society, in which the concept of a legal order is not generally accepted 

Salo Engel, “On the Status of International Legislation,*' The American Journal of 
International Law, XLIV (Oct., 1950), 739. 
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blit is, in fact, legarcled as actually inapplicable in the most vital areas 
of international relations. 

The Legislative Function. We have already noted that the two chief 
sources of international law have been custom and treaty. As much of the 
customary law has been codified and as the frequency of international 
conferences has providiid states with abundant opportunity to insist upon 
giving their exprc'ss assent to international obligations, the international 
treaty has become the chief source of international law. Within the past 
century the multilateral treaty, frequently negotiated at a conference of 
many states, has bi'come incrtuisingly important. Nevertheless, even states 
participating insist upon a right to iU'cept or reject the negotiated agree¬ 
ment; and they may individually qiiahfy tlie agreement or they may ratify 
and then ignore or repudiate it. Such right of independent action rests 
upon the doctrine of sovereignty. Some writers insist that until states ac¬ 
cept a modification of sovereignty there can be no comprehensive inter¬ 
national law binding upon all states. Until such a time the le;gislative 
function will remain incomplete. 

Codification presents some of the same difficulties as law making, even 
when the word is used to mean simply transformation of customary law 
into statute law. To assemble the customary law on a given subject and 
to organize it into a coherent whole often involves agreement upon inter¬ 
pretation and the filling of gaps. In these matters states frequently dis¬ 
agree, and when they do agree they are legislating, that is, making new 
law, at least in details. Indexed, as legal authorities and the UN itself recog¬ 
nize, codification and legislation cannot always be differentiated. 

The Judicial Function. The problem of the judicial function is more 
complex. To state this problem as briefly as possible, it may be said to 
be made up of the limitations arising from the following conditions: 

1. The nature of international judicial tnachinerij. International law, 
for the most part, is enforced by national courts. Thus, an individual in¬ 
jured in a foreign state may seek redress in the local courts, which, pre¬ 
sumably, will apply local law enacted to meet the international law re¬ 
quirement of justice to aliens. If the injured person feels that he has been 
denied justice, he may appeal to his own government, which, in turn, may 
resort to negotiation, to some form of international adjudication, or, as a 
last recourse, even to non-amicable pressures. Until the founding of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice as part of the League of Nations 
system, international adjudication was always performed by a specially 
chosen individual or body, with a new “court” for each dispute. The Per¬ 
manent Court of International Justice and its successor under the United 
Nations, the International Court of Justice, have provided an established 
court, but other difficulties remain. For one thing the ICJ is not the high¬ 
est in a real hierarchy of courts, and so there is necessary uniformity 
of law only in those matters on which the International Court has spoken 
and in which its decisions have been accepted. Furthermore, the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice is not bound by the doctrine of stare decisis — that 
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is, the obligation to follow precedents — and national courts arc technically 
free to ignore each other’s rulings on international law and even the deci¬ 
sions of the International Court of Justice itself. “It is this combination 
of hierarchical organization and of the rule of stare decisis, says Hans 
Morgenthau, speaking of national courts, that “produces one system of 
jurisprudence throughout the judicial system, one body of coherent law 
ever ready to go into action at the request of whoever claims to need the 
protection of the law.” And, adds Morgenthau, “nothing in the interna¬ 
tional sphere even remotely resembles this situation.” Professor J. L. 
Bricrly, a member of the Intenjational Law Commission, however, says that 
“precedents arc taking their proper place in the system . . . creating for 
international law an ampler stock of detailed rules, testing its abstract 
principles by their fitness to solve practical problems, and depriving it of 
the too academic character which has belonged to it in the past.” Indeed, 
while the International Court is not legally bound by the rule of stare 
decisis, in practice it does show a great deal of deference to that principle. 
Nevertheless, we shall doubtless continue to labor for years to come under 
the burden of a highly decentralized judicial function. 

2. The lack of compulsonj jurisdiction. International law does not re¬ 
quire any state to submit its disputes to an international tribunal against 
its will. Consent to judicial process may be given on a particular occasion, 
as it frequently is, or it may be given in advance to cover all or certain 
stipulated classes of disputes, but in theory consent is always a prcrccpiisitc*. 
States, either singly or in collaboration, may of course condemn a state and 
even jninish it, but the form of judicial process is not present unless the 
state so condemned or acted against has consented to the procedure used. 
In point of law, no state can be compelled to join the United Nations or 
the International Court. Moreover, even if it has joined the UN -- which 
carries ipso facto membership in the Court —it can lay down reservalions 
with which it accepts the obligation to use the Court. The Optional 
Clause, which is contained in the statutes of both the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and the International Court of Justice, was devised 
to bring states closer to compulsory jurisdiction, but states are free to ac¬ 
cept or ignore the Optional Clause (whence its name), and the Clause 
itself limits compulsory jurisdiction to certain types of legal disputes and 
is operative only when both — or all — parties to a dispute have accepted 
it. Furthermore, the acceptance of the Optional Clause has often been 
attended by many and significant reservations, those of the United States 
being perhaps the most far-reaching. Thus, there is nowhere in interna¬ 
tional law anything like real compulsory jurisdiction, either outside the UN 
or in it. 

3. The ambiguity of the law. The uncertainty as to what the law is 
arises in part from the lack of a judicial hierarchy and from the doubtful 

^ Reprinted from Politics Among Nations by Hans J. Morgenthau, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 227. 

« Brierly, p. 65. 
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character of the rule of stare decisis^ which we have already described. 
But it is also due in part to the vague and general terms in which interna¬ 
tional agreements are frecpiently expressed. This vagueness is frequently 
unavoidable, for states shy away from precise agreements and find refuge 
in ones that may later be interpreted to their own liking. The ambiguity 
of the law also arises in part from doubt as to what the customary law is 
and from the uncertainty as to whether repeated violations by other states 
have operated to annul the law or have left its binding character unim¬ 
paired. Important, too, is the fact that th(Te is no repeal process lor inter¬ 
national law comparable to that for national law. 

The ambiguity of the law also directly affects the limitations of jurisdic¬ 
tion. This situation arises in part bom tlu' conviction that positive law 
must be supplemented by what is ve) \ close to natural law. Torsten Gihl, 
a Swedish scholar attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has said that 
the conception that international tribunals may, even without consent of 
the parties, apply “general principles of law” and “justice and equity” will 
“fatally jeopardize the ability of International Law to pay its contribution 
towards the maintenance of pc'aee by judicial settlement of international 
dispute's.” He believes that “the risk of .surprises owing to the tribunals' 
deciding by rnl(\s of their own invention can hardly fail to deter states 
from having recourse to international tribunals.”*® As we have noted, the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice authorizes the Court to apply 
“the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations.” While such 
a grant of power may be unavoidable, it is certainly true that the “general 
principles” cannot be ascertained with complete objectivity. 

4. Subjects as judges. Another serious defect in the judicial function has 
been that the subjects of international law have also been its judges. By 
this we mean that individual states — the principal subjects — or their 
agencies possess the right to interpret the law which they are under obli¬ 
gation to enforce. Being in the position of both subject and judge, they 
are able to exploit every ambiguity and technicality to their own advan¬ 
tage. This has been true even under the League and the UN, for only 
those disputes that somehow^ reached the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or the Inteniational Court of Justice have been adjudicated by an 
international tribunal. 

5. The limitation of justiciable disputes. So long as states arc not sub¬ 
ject to compulsory jurisdiction, it is clear that they have the right to say 
which di.sputcs they will submit to international judicial process and which 
ones they will not. Generally speaking, they distinguish between “justi¬ 
ciable” and “non-justiciable” di.spules. Some inteniational lawyers have 
contended that the two groups are really different in nature — that the first 
is made up of those for which rules of law exist, and that the second is 
comprised of those for which there is no applicable law. Other authorities, 
however, insist that the distinction is umeal. Brierly, for instance, calls it 
“imaginary,” and analyzes it as follows: 

^International Legislation (Oxford University Press, 1937), pp. v—vi. 
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International law then is never formally or intrinsically incapable of giving 
a decision, on the basis of law, on the respective rights of the parties to any 
dispute, and if that is so, we must look for the difference Ix^tvvecn justiciable 
and non-jusliciable disputes elsewhere tlian in some assiuni'd specific cpialit)' 
which distinguishes that law from other systems. Pr()l)abl\' to day most 
writers would regard it as depending upon the attitude of the parties: if, 
whatever the subject-matter of the dispute may be, what the parti(?s seek 
is their legal rights, the dispute is justiciable: if, on the other hand, one of 
them at least is not content to demand its legal rights, but demands tiie 
satisfaction of some interest of its own e\'en though this may recpiire a 
change in the existing legal situation, the dispute is non-justiciable.^' 

It may be fairer to regard the distinction between justiciable and non- 
justiciable disputes as arising less from the eaptiousness of stales or from 
the inadequacy of international law than from the basic charaettT of the 
sovereign state system. Governments are charged by tlieir peoples with 
responsibilities which they cannot blithely surrender. All of this, of course, 
is not to say that states should not .strive for an effective international judi¬ 
ciary. It is to say that, in the meantime, the withholding of certain kinds 
of disputes from international courts is an understandable course on the 
part of .states. 

The distinction between justiciable and non-jiisticiable disputes is un¬ 
known to domestic law. M. A. Weightman calls attention to the signifi¬ 
cance of this difference in one area of personal and state action — stops 
taken in self-defense: “In municipal law the legality of measures taken in 
.self-defen.se is universally acknowledged to be a proper subject for judi¬ 
cial determination. No such determination has of course ever been at¬ 
tempted in the international sphere, and indeed publicists have declared 
— and diplomats have insisted loudly — that recourse to self-defense must 
be left to the unfettered judgment of the stale which believes that it is 
being attacked.” Weightman points out, however, that this means only 
that “no determination of legality can be made in advance” and that “the 
measures taken are capable of subsequent legal appreciation and, by exten¬ 
sion, of judicial interpretation.” 

The Executive Function. The limitations of the executive function are 
more obvious than those of the legislative or judicial, for international law 
does not provide for international enforcement agencies of any kind. 
Rather, it gives injured states certain rights of action, but it confers on 
nobody the obligation to act. Thus, states may legally undertake certain 
actions to obtain a redress of grievances; but if they fail to take action 
the law remains unenforced. Collective law enforcement, as by the UN, 
may be attempted with complete legality, but such collective action is not 
a requirement of traditional international law. It is a voluntarily and spe¬ 
cially assumed obligation. Moreover, even UN action is commonly inaug- 

Brierly, pp. 263-264. 

“Self-Defense in Inteniational Law,” Virginia Law Review, XXXVII (Dec., 1951), 
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iirated by the coinplaiiit of a state; it is by no means as automatic as in 
national law. And, di^spite the Charter’s grant of authority to the Security 
Council to “call” upon member slates for armed forces to support its deci¬ 
sions, the Korean crisis ol 1V)50 found the Council invitino; aid from all 
sources rather than stipulating contributions of UN members. Law enforce¬ 
ment was still a matter of national choice. Nevertheless, both the Covenant 
of the League and the C^harttT of the UN declare certain offenses to be 
the concern of all states. But this brave' assertion applies only to olfenses 
of a war-threatening character, with enforcement in the hands of sov¬ 
ereign states. Despite llu^ UN (Charter, says Philip C. Jessup, “the tradi¬ 
tional legal foundations of unilateralism remain largely unshakc'n,” and he 
quotes Elihu Root as saying that “if the law of nations is to be binding . . . 
there must be a change in theory, and vif’lations of the law of such a char¬ 
acter as to threaten the peace and order of the community of nations must 
be deemed to be a violation of the right of every civilized nation to have 
the law maintained and a legal injury to every nation.” 

The Narrow Range of International Law. We shall indicate here two 
ways in which the range of international law is severely restricted. In 
what he calls one of the “most serious shortcomings of the present system,” 
Brierly asserts that “it is because the (kmiands that international law makes 
on states are on the whole so light that its rules in general are fairly well 
observed.” He points, for ('xample, to the whole field of economic rela¬ 
tions as one in which the individual states have exclusive jurisdiction over 
matters which often provide the causes of international disputes. Other 
areas he mentions are immigration, naturalization, a state’s tre^atment of its 
own nationals, and the choice of a form of govc'rnrnent. “Law will never 
play a really effective part in international relations,” declares Brierly, “un¬ 
til it can annex to its own sphere some of the matters which at present lie 
within the ‘domestic jurisdictions’ of the several states.” 

Actually, the range of international law is far greater than may be as¬ 
sumed from a short discussion of its place in international relations. If 
we recall that the Secretary-General of the UN listed twent)'-five topics or 
areas in international law, and if we mention only a few of these chosen at 
random — say, Fundamental Rights and Duties of States, Regime of the 
High Seas, Nationality, Extradition, Law of Treaties, and Laws of War — 
we may convey some impression of the vastness and complexity of the 
subjects that already fall within the domain of international law. There¬ 
fore, to say that certain areas of interstate relations are at present outside 
the scope of international law is not to minimize the number and impor- 
tanc'e of those already inside. Rather, it is to call attention to what some 
authorities regard as a still important limitation to the usefulness of inter¬ 
national law today. 

Furthermore, it is “the fundamental tenet of traditional international 
law that it is a law only between states, not betw^een individuals or between 

Jessup, A Modem Law of Nations, p. 11. 

Brierly, pp. 75-76. 
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individuals and states,” to quote Jessup again. To provide a legal basis for 
the redress of wrongs to individuals, we have long employed Vattels fic¬ 
tion that a state is injured when one of its citizens is injured, and the state 
alone has had a right of action. Only the state may collect damages and 
then may compensate the citizen if it wishes. Admittedly, there have long 
been exceptions to the rule that intc^rnational law is a law only between 
states, notably in the case of piracy. 

The Nuremberg Principles. Following World War II the so-called Nu¬ 
remberg war crimes trials raised in dramatic form the question of the lia¬ 
bility of individuals under international law — specifically, could the Nazi 
war leaders be properly tried and punished by an international tribunal 
for “war crimes,” “crimes against the peace,” and “crimes against human¬ 
ity”? Even in the Allied countries several objections were raised: inter¬ 
national law had no application to individuals; the accused could not be 
held personally accountable for acts performed on direction from author¬ 
ized spokesmen of the German state; the “law” was in tlie nature of ex post 
facto. Nevertheless, by the London Agreement of August 8, 1945, (Treat 
Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., and the United States set up an Intenia- 
tional Military Tribunal, adopted a Charter for its guidance, and tlien 
proceeded to the trial of the alleged offenders. 

The General Assembly affirmed the principles laid down in the Charier 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal and later requested the International Law 
Commission to “formulate the principles of international law recognized 
in the (.'barter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tri¬ 
bunal.” The Commission prepared the formulation, but it declined to 
express any “appreciation” of the principles of international law involved, 
saying that such action was beside the point after the General Assembly’s 
affirmation. The Commission listed seven principles, which, to summarize, 
declared the responsibility of individuals under international law, denied 
the immunity of high government officials and of persons acting under or¬ 
ders when a moral choice was open, and noted the crimes punishable 
under international law.^’^ The question of the legality of the Nuremberg 
Trials and Judgment remains an academic one, but the fact also remains 
that a number of Nazi war criminals were hanged. 

The same issues were raised in connection with the war crimes trials in 
Tokyo, which lasted even longer than the Nuremberg trials and which re¬ 
sulted in the hanging of General Tojo, Premier of Japan at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, and several other prominent Japanese militarists, and long 
prison terms for a few others. 

The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Genocide, ap¬ 
proved by the General Assembly in December, 1948, alludes to a possibles 
“international penal tribunal,” and an Assembly resolution of the same date' 
invited the International Law Commission to study the need and feasi¬ 
bility of “a Criminal Chamber of the International Court of Justice.” As 


^^International Organization, IV (Nov., 1950), 714-721. 
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yet, iio iictioii liiis been taken, and in spite of inucli discussion an inter¬ 
national criminal law does not yet exist;'" 

While the Nuremberg trials and other efforts of a similar nature have 
further weakened the traditional view, as we have seen, the individual 
still has only very limited recognition under international law, either as 
plaintiff or defendant. Newerlheless, we are certainly moving in the direc¬ 
tion of an enlarged conception of the rights and responsibility of individ¬ 
uals under international law, with the (k)vcriant on Human Rights and the 
Nuremberg Principle's as convincing evidcTice. 

The Proper Use of International Law. To appre^ciate; the possibilities of 
international law under prcse'iit werld condilieins wc must imdersland its 
we-akne\ss and its strength. We‘ shenild reMiiember that it is only one aspe'ct 
of international relations, and by no nit^ans the* most important erne. On 
the otlier hand, it represents a peisitive attempt to build an international 
legal oreler, in the absence of wliich pe^ace anel sanity in the internatie)nal 
eommimity are in conslant jeeiparely. In pointing out seunc e)f its limita¬ 
tions, as we have already elone, wc must he nndersloexl as saying, “This 
is the nature of international law,” and not as saying, ‘'These matters must 
he remedied befere internatieinal law can elo much gooel.” In either worels, 
wc must use it feir what it is wliile trying tei improve it; we canneit shelve 
it while we proerss it inte) perfe^ction. As Professor Brierly says, "The sys¬ 
tem! is still at what we may de\scribe as tlie laissez-faire stage of legal devel- 
opme^nt.” Professor Dickiiisem, aneither friejiidly critic, elescribe\s it this way: 

. . as regards its institutions anel preiccdurcs eif adjustment the law ol 
natienis has been a jungle; law irnperfe'ctly ameliorated by a fragmentary 
and hesitant pre)gre!ss in the directiein eif legal erder.” *'■* 

We must ne)t re'gard internatiemal law as an alternative to diplomaey. 
Even if we tried te) disregard all customs and prec;edents and heiiccfeirth tei 
se;ttle all diffcrcrices by “justice” and “reason,” we would soon be falling 
back on earlier proceelures anel appealing to earlie;r judgments. But diplo¬ 
macy, too, is essential tei the family of nations; in fact, as we have seen, 
it is the usual inetheid of conducting interstate relations, inclueling the 
adjustment eif ditfcrences and disputes. Even if erne argues, as some writers 
de), that international law now provides rules that are adequate for the 
solution of all elisputes among nations, he must coiiceele that there remains 
the need for diplomacy to bring nations to seek settlement by law and to 
accept it. If one argues that diplomacy must take up where law leaves off 
— that is, that there are “justiciable” and “non-justiciable” disputes — then 
there still falls to diplomacy the whole area of “political” dificrcnccs among 
states. 

We must not expect of international law either too little or too much. 

United Nations Committee on an International Criminal Court was cstablislicd 
by a resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations, adopted on December 12, 
1950. The Committee held its first meeting in Geneva on August 1, 1951. It is charged 
with the task of preparing “one or more preliminary draft conventions and proposals 
relating to the establishment and the statute of an international criminal court.” 

Dickinson, p. 76. 
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Persons who have little faith in it point to the occasions on which it has 
been violated with impunity and to the continuance of war in interna¬ 
tional society. Virtually all authorities agree, however, that on the whole 
international law is well observed, and many of them concur in John Bas¬ 
set Moores judgment that it is as much observed as national law. Faith¬ 
fulness to the law occurs in countless routine, undramatic matters, and its 
violations often in highly publicized, dramatic incidents. War itself, even 
when resorted to in violation of law, must not be regarded as flaunting all 
international law, but only as the failure of that law to perform what is 
actually its ultimate service. We do not condemn all medicine because 
science has not vet conquered cancer. In both cases the expectation 
would be premature. 

Professor Josef L. Kunz has warned against what he describes as tlie 
swing from overestimation to underestimation of international law. II(' 
recalls that at the close of World War I “there was evervwhcre, in vic- 

j 

tors, neutrals, and vanquished, not only the will to achieve a better world 
through international law, but also the firm conviction that it could be 
done.” After World W'ar II, continues Kunz, came the flowering of th(; 
new “realism” with its emphasis on politics and power. International law 
was not ever mentioned in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and it barely 
escaj)ed exclusion from the UN Charter; it has been dropped as an exam¬ 
ination topic for entrance into the United States Foreign Service. Whereas 
the Permanent Court of International Justice was busy in its early years, 
the International Court of Justice has had very little business. Kunz pro¬ 
tests against this “underestimation” of international law; he declares that 
the law is not “sterile” and that it must necessarily play an important role 
in international relations.’’'* That “realism” and international law are not 
mutually exclusive is proved by the writings of many distinguished con¬ 
temporary authorities. Professor Dickinson, for example, follows a rather 
severe criti(pie of international law with a volume of essays entitled Law 
and Peace, in which he affirms his faith in international law as a realistic 
approach to peace.'"’"’ 

Belief in inteniational law as a basis for enduring peace has also been 
expressed by Senator Robert A. Taft. Although he supported and voted for 
the UN Charter, he confesses that he was “never sati.sfied.” He objects to 
“peace and security” as the basis for enforcement action of the Security 
Council; these, he believes, are subjective matters which make for dec i¬ 
sions based on expediency. He prefers “an underlying law and an admin¬ 
istration of justice under that law.” “Peace and security,” he adds, “arc 
not synonymous with justice.” He contends that the veto pcjwer in the 
Security Council of the United Nations “completely dispels the idea that 

‘The Swing of the Pendulum: From Overestimation to Underestimation of Inter¬ 
national Law/’ The American Journal of International Lau\ XLIV (Jan., 1950), 135- 
140. 

'^‘^“International Law: an Inventory,’* California Law Review, XXXIII (Dec.., 1945), 
506-542; see also, the same author’s Law and Peace. 
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any system of universal law is being established, for surely uothii\g can 
be law if five of the largest nations can automatically exempt themselves 
from its application/*^'*’ 

There is, of course, validity to sensible realism. Americans have learned 
in domestic affairs that law to be enforceable must enjoy the support of 
a substantial proportion of the citizens. Their experience with the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendnumt emphasized that. International law, too, must have the 
same approving sentiment. To attempt to write off the world’s woes by 
making laws against them would be just as futile as to expect the U.S.S.R. 
to abandon her present foreign policy if somehow the Western states con¬ 
trived to trick her into surrendering her “veto” power in the Security Coun¬ 
cil. The intent to cooperate must be present. The urge to wage aggressive 
warfare will not fade away before some magic from a pen. The logical 
order is the will before' the law, not after. 

In the present transition period, when the patterns of international so¬ 
ciety arc undergoing such rapid changes, international law is being re¬ 
examined and re-evaluated more carefully than ever before. A few years 
ago an outstanding group of authorities on international law, in a panel 
discussion at an annual meeting of the American Political Science Associ¬ 
ation, discussed a series of cjuestions based upon this fundamental assump¬ 
tion: “The dynamic character of the present world situation with its ideo¬ 
logical conflict, changing power relationships, scientific developments, and 
social-political trends, calls for a re-thinking of the role of international 
law in contemporary international relalions.” Among the questions which 
were considered was the following: “Is the emphasis of international law 
on the rights and duties of states being modified by such proposals as those 
relating to international protection of human rights, genocide, and inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy: (a) with reference to the interests of 
the international community? (h) with reference to the interests and posi¬ 
tion of the individual?” Another question dealt with the international 
legislative process, and still another with the implications for international 
law of proposals for world government. The nature of these questions in¬ 
dicates an awareness of the problems with which students of international 
law must deal today. 

With a consciousness of the defects and limitations of international law 
— the inadequacies of the legislative, judicial, and executive functions, the 
narrowness of its range, and the too-frequent misunderstanding of its 
nature and of its proper role — the men and women who seek a world of 
peace and order see that law as an index to their progress. Offering no 
formula by which the putting of words on paper can compel states to fol¬ 
low a course of justice and friendship, international law does provide' 
almost the only means by which states can register and secure the gains 
which they make toward a better international order. 

Taft, pp. 39, 40. 
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PART FOUR 

The Course of IntemoHonol Politics, 1900-1945 
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The Road to World War I 


The clock of history never turns back. After each great crisis the 
peacemakers strive valiantly to restore the earlier status — with im¬ 
provements as conceived by the victor.n. So the conquerors of Napoleon 
sought to restore the old Europe, with royal legitimacy and a refined 
feudalism as its cornerstones. In vain: the world had changed. At 
Versailles the peacemakers sought to restore the old Europe of eon- 
fliciing nationalisms with improved boundaries and systems of allianees. 
In vain: the Europe of 1914 was gone for ever, — Almn Johnson^ 


What was the Europe of 1914 that uo one would ever see again? What 
were its conflicting nationalisms, its outmoded boundaries and systems of 
alliances? II the old Europe held so much good that men wanted to return 
to it, why liad tliey let it be destroyed? From what experiences did the 
victors conceive the improvements they would make on the old order? 

The answers to these questions lie in the nature of man, his ]3hysical 
world, and his institutions. As the student of international relations per¬ 
ceives them, they are given in the chapters through which wc ha\'e already 
passexl. In these, we noted the rise of national states, their use of the 
theory of sovereignty to defend their freedom of action, and their culti¬ 
vation of nationalism to foster the loyalty of their people. Wc then ex¬ 
panded our view to the whole family of nations and discussed the rela¬ 
tionships of states with each other. We observed that states find their 
greatest security in their own strength and so do their utmost to develop 
their “power.” Wc analyzed power to see what it was made of, and then 
reviewed the various ways, including war, in which states try to advance 

* The Clock of History (Norton, 1946), p. IL 
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their interests by the use of such power as they possess. ^Ve next surveyed 
the means by which states endeavor to restrain the power of other states, 
as with the devices of the balance of power, collective security, and peace¬ 
ful settlement, and with international law. 

With this background on states, their inter(\sts, and th(?ir motivations, 
and with some understanding of their techniques and objectives in what 
is called the “power struggle,” we are ready to examine international jxdi- 
tics in operation. Such an examination could begin almost anywhere in 
modern history, but the turn of the twentieth century appears to be the 
most logical point, with now and then a backward glance. At that time, 
with industrialization far advanced in many areas of the world, with all 
of the later great powers already on the stag(', with lu'arly all backward 
regions divided into colonial possessions, and with econoinic rivalries, 
nationalistic jealousies, and the jiressurc of overpoj)iilation providing the 
impetus, the great states were soon to enter an era of power politics of 
unprecedented violence. The world of the early twentieth century was 
about to pass away forever. 

The clash of great powers that remade the maps of three continents 
and ushered in a new set of state relationships was, of course, World War I. 
To the coming of this struggle we now turn our attention. We shall divide 
our account into five parts: first, the great powers, separately viewed; sec¬ 
ond, the emergence of two antagonistic European power blocs; third, the 
disturbing elfect of the rise of a united and powerful Germany; fourth, the 
Balkan politics and wars that led directly to the clash of the great power 
blocs; fifth, the final diplomatic preludes and the beginning of world-wide 
war. 


THE GREAT POWERS 

We need to know something about the principal states of the years im¬ 
mediately before the outbreak of World War I before we can understand 
the coming of the war. We must look at their historical backgrounds, their 
economic positions, their relations with other states, and their conctiption 
of their own national interests. Perhaps eight states should be regarded as 
great powers at that time; Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Brit¬ 
ain, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States. 

Austria-Hungary. On the eve of World War I this empire had an area of 
about 260,000 square miles and a population of 51,000,000. Under the name 
of Austria-Hungary it had existed only since 1867, but as Austria or the 
Austrian Empire it had had a long history and had played an important 
role in medieval and early modem history. Perhaps its most distinctive 
characteristic was the variety and strength of the national minorities that 
composed its population; historians often .speak of it as “the Polyglot Em¬ 
pire.” In the census of 1910 the distribution of its people was as follows: 
12,000,000 Germans, mostly Austrians; 10,000,000 Magyars or Hungarians; 
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8,500,000 Czechs and Slovaks; 5,000,000 Poles; 5,000,000 Serbs and Croa- 
tians; 4,000,000 Ruthenians or Ukrainians; 3,200,000 Rumanians; 1,400,000 
Slovenes; and 750,000 Italians. These nationalities were not scattered, but 
each tended to occupy a rather well-defined area. Most of these groups 
had been restive under Austrian rule, and on a number of occasions, 
notably in 1848, it seemed that the empire might break into many small 
national states. The pressure became so strong that iu the Compromise 
of 1867 the powerful Hungarian minority was recogniz(^d by the estab¬ 
lishment of a dual monarchy, called Austria-Hungary. 

Under this arrangement Austria and Iluugary had sc'parate constitu¬ 
tions, separate parliaments, and separate administration, but a single ex¬ 
ecutive and a single foreign ofliee Franz Joseph 1 (1848--1916) ruled 
both as emperor of Austria and king of Hungary. 

The settlement of 1867, elevating the Hungarians, made other nation¬ 
alities even more restless than before, particularly in view of the fact that 
German Austrians comprised a minority of the population of Austria, and 
Hungarians did the same in Hungar)^ The Aiistiians had to deal with 
unhappy Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenes, and Italians, and the Hun¬ 
garians with equally unhappy Slovaks, Rumanians, and Serbs and Croa- 
lians. Both the; German Austrians and the Hungarians sought to preserve 
their control through various means, especially the restriction of the fran¬ 
chise. Tlie bitter strife that followed extended to even the small concerns 
of everyday life, but outsiders were made aware of it largely through the 
sjxfeches of the representatives of the minority groups in the two parlia¬ 
ments, one sitting in Vienna and the otlier in Budapest. 

During the first decade of the new regime in Austria, the German lib¬ 
erals in control passed a series of reform laws designed to bring about com¬ 
plete religious toleration, establish a compulsory public school system, cod¬ 
ify the laws, revise the judicial system, and inaugurate universal military 
service. An energetic middle class began the development and use of the 
country’s rich mineral resources. With the Industrial Revolution came 
middle class wealth and labor unions. The organized workers, largely 
Czechs, Poles, and Slovenes, but including some Germans, then used their 
labor union power to force political concessions from the factory-owning 
Germans. The adoption of universal suffrage by the Austrian parliament 
in 1907, however, failed to effect the national unity that had been hoped 
for. Now, instead of a common minority front against the capitalist class, 
generally thought of in nationalist terms as Germans, the various national 
groups often fought each other for mastery. The parliament became a 
madhouse, and leaders of every nationality foresaw the day when eco¬ 
nomic bonds and the tradition of a single niler would give way before 
the explosive force of nationality. 

Hungary, meantime, kept the same old minority problem instead of cre¬ 
ating a new one. Unlike Austria, she remained an agricultural state, with 
the Hungarians as the dominant landlord class and the Slovaks, Ruthe¬ 
nians, Rumanians, and Serbs and Croats as land-workers. Moreover, again 
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unlike the situation in Austria, the minority races in Hungary were so 
located that they were often out of physical contact with each other. Hun¬ 
garian agriculture made great strides, but always with the Hungarians 
themselves reaping the profits, leaving the backward peasants lic'ljiless. 
The bitterness of the exploited minorities increased, and, despite the con¬ 
tinued and apparently secure control of the Hungarians, by 1914 the situ¬ 
ation had become only slightly less explosive than in Austria. 

The foreign policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was guided by 
"Austro-Hungarian” ministers in charge of foreign affairs, army, navy, and 
the finances necessary to the support of these services. They were respon¬ 
sible neither to the Austrian parliament nor to the Hungarian parliament, 
but to a special body called the Delegations, made up of sixty delegates 
from each parliament. The Delegations passed on budget requests for 
the common services. 

Austria-Hungary s internal strife naturally lessened the influence which 
the Dual Monarchy could exert in world politics. She had lost her con¬ 
trol of Italy; and she had been ejected from the loose German confedera¬ 
tion by her defeat in the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866. She took no part in 
the conquests of the "New Imperialism” and, indeed, she was able to do 
little more than seek desperately to preserve what strength she had. The 
chief fear of the country lay in the direction of the Balkans, where impo¬ 
tent Turkey and small, feeble states excited the acquisitive instincts of 
Russia, and where Austria herself had aggressive designs. When Tsar 
Alexander II seemed in a fair way of taking the whole Balkan area in 
1877, Austria-Hungary was saved from the perils of a Russian neighbor 
and from the collapse of her expansionist ambitions only because Great 
Britain also became alarmed and intervened. In the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 the two states, supported by Germany, persuaded Russia to accept 
less than she had already staked out. To buy her acquiescence in Russian 
gains, Austria-Hungary was given administrative control of two Turkish 
provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, on her southern frontier. To add to 
her strength against Russia, Austria-Hungary in 1879 entered into a close 
alliance with Germany, expanded in 1882 by the inclusion of Italy to 
become the famous Triple Alliance. Clearly, the one thought that domi¬ 
nated Austro-Hungarian foreign policy from 1867 to 1914 was fear of 
Russian encroachment by way of the Balkans. 

France. The history of France for four centuries before 1870 was pretty 
much the history of Europe, for she had become the dominant continen¬ 
tal state with the expulsion of the English from her soil in 1453. With her 
decisive defeat by Prussia in the war of 1870-1871, however, her military 
ascendancy gave way to that of the new, united Germany, leaving her 
to rebuild her shattered government and to plot both the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine and revenge against her German conquerors. The French 
Third Republic, bom after much travail, lived to restore the lost prov¬ 
inces and to see the humiliation of Germany in World War I, only to be 
crushed by the power of Nazi Germany a generation later. 
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The National Assembly, picking up the fragments after the Franco- 
Prussian War, had been strongly monarchist, but its members came to 
such violent disagreement among themselves that they turned to a re¬ 
public in sheer frustration and with the feeling that they were selling up 
little more than an interim government. The Third Republic, nevertheless, 
developed a highly centralized administration, promoted business ]>ros- 
perity, Imilt an efficient army with compulsory militaiy^ service, and ex¬ 
panded and improved the French navy. It survived the Boulanger and 
Drc'yfiis affairs and through an aggressive diplomac)' restored much of the 
prestige of France. Its anti-monarchist, anti-clerical, bourgeois, and na¬ 
tionalistic* character was rc^flecled in the public school system, ihe sc^j^ara- 
lion of church and slale, extensive public works, and an ambilious pro¬ 
gram of imperialism. Ardenlly paliiotie Frenchmen carried the tricolor 
to distant parts of the world, ancl, in particular, to the remote interior of 
Africa; and the colonial empire* which they built became a significant fac¬ 
tor in the strength with which France entered World War I. Meanwhile*, 
the Rej)ublic was slowly gaining the affections of the people, and before 
1914 it had won their passionate loyalty. 

The foreign policy of France between 1870 and 1914 was dictated by the 
urge to regain her prestige among the great powers and to get revenge for 
her defeat and spoliation by Germany. The means to these ends were a 
first-rate military cistablishment, a vast colonial empire, and the recruiting 
of powerful friends through an active diplomacy. To get these friends, 
French statesmen turned first to Russia, an ancient foe of Germany and 
a state without territorial interests in conflict with those of France. Con¬ 
sequently, they reached a friendly understanding with Russia in 1891 and 
cultivated this into a dual alliance, concluded in 1894. Next, France made 
friends with Great Britain, her traditional enemy and most persistent colo¬ 
nial rival, in the so-called Entente Cordialc of 1904. Finally, she brought 
together her new ally, Russia, and her new friend. Great Britain, long a bit¬ 
ter foe of Russian expansionism in the Balkans and the Near East. Before 
1914, tlierefore, she was again a powerful state, possessing a strong national¬ 
ism, intense democracy, an advanced economy, and mighty allies. 

Germany. The German Empire was largely the creation of Otto von Bis¬ 
marck. With the military might of Prussia as his instrument, he combined 
astute diplomacy with three wars to achieve the unity of twenty-six hith¬ 
erto independent German states. He did the job in less than nine years, 
climaxing it with the proclamation of the King of Prussia as Emperor 
William I (1871-1888) of Germany, on January 18, 1871, in the great 
French palace at Versailles, whither his victorious armies had escorted him. 

The constitution of the new empire sought to combine Prussian ascend¬ 
ancy, the self-government of the many states, and national solidarity. The 
dominance of Prussia was virtually inevitable, for she had provided the 
driving force to unification and she had twice the area and twice the popu¬ 
lation of all the other states combined. The constitution was a conserva¬ 
tive document which permitted the emperor to exercise real authority and 
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the Prussian landholders, called Junkers, to constitute the ruling class for 
many years to come. 

Bismarck straightway proceeded to lead Germany along the path to 
national unity, industrialization, and power. lie standardized the coinage 
and weights and measures; he extended the Prussian system of universal 
compulsory military service to all the German states; he directed the reor¬ 
ganization of the judiciary and the preparation of modern codes of crimi¬ 
nal and civil law; he sought, with small success, to reduce the power of 
the Catholic Church; he sponsored the adoption of a system of protective 
tariffs; and he instituted a vast range of liberal labor enactments at the 
same time that he tried desperately to suppress socialism. 

A new emperor, William II (lSSS-1918), dismissed Bismarck in 1890, 
and made himself the director of German policy for nearly thirty years. 
Whereas Bismarck had contented himself with internal reforms, a strong 
army, and continental diplomacy, William II added a powerful navy and 
feverish ventures into imperialism and world politics. lie was hostile 
toward Russia and for a time against Austria-Hungary. His personal en- 
ergy was remarkable, and his interests were as broad as his empire. De¬ 
spite his inept and blundering diplomacy and all his sabre-rattling, he 
contributed much to the notable progress made in science, art, education, 
and the national ecronorny. Partly because of his encouragement, Germany 
became one of the great industrial states of the world; certain of her indus¬ 
tries—for example, the manufacturing of dyestuffs and precision instru¬ 
ments — achieved world leadership; and the German merchant marine 
rose to a tonnage second only to Great Britain s. 

Unfortunately for Germany, however, William II led his country into an 
imperialist program that aroused the distrust of Great Britain and France, 
particularly in view of his strong army and navy, the industrialization of 
Germany, and the eagerness of German merchants for foreign markets. 
His dreams of continental ascendancy, he found, could not be reconciled 
with his desire for peace. By reaching too far, he drove Russia and Great 
Britain into joining France in the Triple Entente, while he himself sought 
added strength in the Triple Alliance. 

Great Britain. Like Austria and France and unlike Germany, Great Brit¬ 
ain had for centuries been a leading state in the economy and politics of 
Europe. Unlike the others, the second half of the nineteenth century 
brought no basic change in her structure of goveniment. In the main, she 
continued on the path to which she had become accustomed: she pro¬ 
gressed toward full democracy and a maximum of personal liberty; she 
continued the shift from an agricultural to a highly industrialized economv; 
she expanded her role as the world s greatest imperialist power; and she 
maintained her undisputed mastery of the seas. She made some changes, 
however, for she sought increasing detachment from the politics of conti¬ 
nental Europe — indeed, this dated back to the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars — and she began a new system of intra-Empire relationships. 

More than ever, Britain became the “workshop of the world.” Year by 
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year she increased her production of the two basic raw materials, coal and 
iron, thus making possible a constantly growing output of manufactured 
products. Her merchant marine kept pace, rising from five million tons 
in 1867 to twelve million in 1914 and carrying finished goods to every part 
of the world. Her far-flung colonies afforded a rich supply of raw materials 
and a secure market; her trade was world-wide. Only Germany and the 
United States of the principal trading countries erected tariff walls to dis¬ 
courage the entry of her manufactures. Profit making was so good that 
British investors had poured nearly twenty billion dollars into external 
ventures by 1914. Agriculture w^ent into a long decline if not a permanent 
depression, largely because investment in industry and commerce was 
more profitable than in farming. Consequently, Britain lost her self-suffi¬ 
ciency in food, but, by exchanging xiianufactured goods for foodstuffs, she^ 
was able to support a population rising between 1800 and 1914 by 300 
per cent, from ten millions to more than forty. Her people, of course, did 
not share ecjually in the new wealth, for while industrial fortunes became 
fabulous, farmers and factory workers at times sank into grueling poverty, 
eventually to be relieved by ameliorative legislation. 

Meantime, Britain had made progress in some of the non-material as¬ 
pects of her national life. Labor unions were recognized by law, and 
their rights slowly expanded. Successive extensions of the franchise led to 
full manhood and partial womanhood suffrage by the close of World War 1. 
From a beginning in 1870, public education grew into nation-wide, free, 
compulsory education by 1913. Social legislation, timidly begun in 1833, 
won increasing favor until every political party gave support to some kind 
of a social program. This legislation restricted the hours of the working 
day, regulated factory conditions, provided government inspection, and, 
in the twentieth century, extended benefits and insurance of many kinds, 
especially in the comprehen.sive National Insurance Act of 1911. An inci¬ 
dental but important result of the broad social program of LIojtI George 
was a drastic curtailment of the power of the House of Lords when that 
body refused assent to a heavy budget with a provision for high income 
taxes. 

In Empire politics, Britain made repeated concessions to Ireland with¬ 
out, however, bringing content to that distracted land or granting ii\de- 
pendence. Gladstone disestablished the Anglican church in 1869 and fol¬ 
lowed that with helpful laud reforms, but he was unable to force an Irish 
home rule bill through the House of Lords. In 1914, Ireland was a surly 
and unwilling part of the British Empire. British handling of richer and 
far more populous India was somewhat comparable, except that the Brit¬ 
ish forced her to contribute resources and manpower to the winning of 
World War I. Following a policy inaugurated in 1867, Britain granted 
Dominion status to Canada, Newfoundland, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. While losing them as colonies, she retained them in a co¬ 
operative partnership which in 1926 became the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. We have also reviewed the record of British imperialism, noted 
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the richness of the British colonial empire, and have seen that its retention 
was naturally a prime objective of British policy. 

Britafiis national interests in the early twentieth century dictated a 
foreign policy aimed at the defense of the island kingdom, the preserva¬ 
tion of the Empire, and the protection of her absolutely vital foreign trade. 
To that end she maintained a navy equal to that of any two possible ene¬ 
mies, she fortified and guarded well the ‘life-lines of empire,” and she 
pledged herself to the independence of the Low Countri(\s, just across the 
English Channel. In addition, she courted the United States and entrusted 
to her the j^olicing of the western Atlantic; she did the same with Jajian 
for the North Pacific; and she allied herself wilh France and Russia to add 
to her defense against the rising power of Germany. 

Italy. Modern Italy was bom in Turin in February, 1861, when elected 
representatives of the '‘Italian"’ people, climaxing the brilliant unification 
diplomacy of Count Camillo di Cavour and King Victor linianucl II, pro¬ 
claimed the transformation of the Kingdom of Sardinia into the Kingdom 
of Italy. Even nominal unification was as yet incomplete, for the former 
Italian republics of Veiictia, tossed to Austria at the Congress of Vienna, 
and Rome itself, the last remnant of the pope’s once considerable tempo¬ 
ral domains, still baflled the genius of the Italian state-makers. Both areas 
were soon gathered in, however, Venetia in 1866 and the Roman area in 
1870. 

An even greater task still confronted the builders of Italy— to give sub¬ 
stance to the unity that the map now professed. Lombards, Piedmontese, 
Tuscans, Sicilians, Venetians, Neapolitans, and Romans retained their local 
cultures and much of their earlier loyalties. The southern half of the new 
country was almost wholly agricultural, with great estates and a large, 
siipprixssed land-working class; the northern half was becoming industrial¬ 
ized, with an extensive agriculture in the hands of a free peasantry. The 
south was plagued with appalling brigandage and with secret criminal 
societies, like the camorra in Naples and the mafia in Sicily, so tenacious 
that repeated military expeditions had not exterminated them by the end 
of the century. The north was heir to the traditions of art and ciillure that 
had flourished centuries before. Illiteracy, everywhere great, reached its 
height in the southern part of the peninsula and its lowest in the north. 
Half a century later, on the eve of World War I, more than half of south¬ 
ern Italians and one-fourth of northern were illiterate. The papacy added 
further to Italian distress, for the pope, forcibly bereft of virtually all of 
his land in the unification of Italy, chose to regard himself as a prisoner 
of the Italian state. The kingdom, seeking to deal fairly, granted extra¬ 
territoriality to Vatican City and an annual income and certain substan¬ 
tial immunities to the pope. 

Italian statesmen confronted their greatest problem in endeavoring to 
improve the material well-being of their people. The land was poor in 
natural resources, with little iron and no coal, and even its agriculture de¬ 
clined when forced to compete in European markets with the greater fer- 
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tility and more advanced technology of the United States. Schools, roads, 
bridges, railroads, ports, law enforcement, all desperately needed, came 
slowly because of the comparative poverty of the country. Oppressive 
taxes yielded too little to do what needed to be done and too little to 
prevent the public debt from mounting to dizzy heights. Not until the 
twentieth century did Italy achieve a balanced budget. The effort to im¬ 
prove the economy was not in vain, for, despite the continued dc^pression 
in agricullure, industry expanded and taxes leveled off. Engineers con¬ 
verted waterfall into electricity for industry, and emigration siphoned ofl 
a fraction of the surplus manpower. Manufactures, especially textiles, and 
foreign trade increased, and organized labor developed strength to win 
protective legislation. Despite tlu* gains, by the standards of Britain, 
Germany, and France, Italy remai’ieil poor; she is so today. 

Tlu' fon'ign policy of Italy was impelled by a strong nationalism. Com¬ 
ing later than in most of her neighbors, this nationalism sec;med determined 
to conceal the country’s inherent weakness. Naturally, it called for an 
army and a navy, and it demanded the acejuisition of "‘unredeemed Italy” 
or Italia Irredenta^ especially those parts held by Austria-Hungary. Ex¬ 
pansionism soon went beyond the urge to acquire contiguous Italian- 
populated aieas to l^ecome a full-blown imperialism. Rebuffs by France 
in North Africa drove Italy into the Triple Alliance in 1882, thus putting 
her in the sanu) camp as Austria, her natural enemy. Returning to Africa, 
Italy picked nj:) a few territorial remnants, as we noted in our discaission 
of imperialism. Ardent nationalists, however, would not forget Italia Irre- 
dcrifa; ct)nst.'(|uently, the retention and expansion of her colonial (?mpire 
and the attainment of ethnic unity were the two major objectives of Italy’s 
foreign policy in the years before World War I. 

Japan. Japan, perhaps more clearly than any other state, affords an ex¬ 
ample of the dilemma into which industrialism has forced every part of 
the modern world. As she h('rself recognized soon after her isolation had 
been disturbed, she could not preser\"C her land and independence without 
acquiring the tools and weapons of Westerners; to play the Western game, 
however, with its scramble for raw materials, markets, and defensive out¬ 
posts, would be to surrender the seclusion that she had cherished so long. 
The future of Japan, like that of China and Africa, was taken out of her 
own hands. The only choice was whether she should defend the old way 
of life and die fighting with her fists, or accept a new way of life and then 
defend it with machine guns. Japan chose the new way, and in doing so 
effected a transformation in her economy which, for its rapidity, is without 
parallel in world history. 

When Commodore Matthew Perry entered Tokyo Bay, on July 8, 1853, 
with four United States warships, Japan was still in a kind of medieval 
feudalism. A warrior caste, the samurai, subscribing to a code of military 
virtues called bushido, and great feudal lords known as daimyos dominated 
the land. The mikado himself was largely an ornamental figure, having 
been subordinated to an executive oflBcial or regent, the shogun. Since 
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the early seventeenth century Japan had rt^mained in self-chosen isola¬ 
tion, with a Dutch concession on an island in Nagasaki Bay as the only* 
window to the outside world. Foreigners had occasionally visited the 
islands, but they were set upon their travels as soon as possible. Ship¬ 
wrecked sailors were treated in a manner to teach them to find their mis¬ 
fortunes elsewhere. Japan wished to be let alone to play at medievalism. 

Perry’s visit changed all this. Almost at once, Japan made her choice, 
foreswore her feudalism, opened herself to the outside world, abolished 
the shogunate and restored the mikado to power, and turned with avidity 
to embrace the science, machines, and power politics of the West. Never 
had there been a more apt pupil, and the record she made was truly amaz¬ 
ing. In less than fifty years the erstwhile hermit state, occupying a few 
small, volcanic islands, built a substantial industry, won a significant place 
in world trade, created an efficient army and navy, defeated huge China 
and thereby gained Formosa and a special position in Korea, entered into 
an alliance with Great Britain, fought a victorious war with mighty Russia 
— nearly sixty times her size —and gained world-wide recognition as a 
great power, becoming the first Oriental state in modem times to achieve 
this status. 

As 1914 approached, Japan possessed a crowded population, an inade¬ 
quate agriculture, a machine economy, a good army and navy, a military 
tradition, a belligerent nationalism, an undemocratic government, and an 
unsatisfied hunger for other peoples land. As for this last, the feast was 
set, just across the horizon to the west, but the Western powers, especially 
Russia, seemed determined to keep her from the table. 

Russia. The powerful Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the present 
day has a pedigree of unusual complexity and fascination. First coming 
into the light of history in the early medieval period as a land of barbaric 
Slavic tribesmen, and gaining a nominal unity under its first tsar in the 
fifteenth century, the state that we have long known as Russia was turned 
to the west by Peter the Great (1682-1725). Slowly, by cnishing Sweden, 
swallowing most of Poland, repeatedly despoiling Turkey, moving relent¬ 
lessly into Eastern Asia, and meantime taking to the ways of the West, 
Russia had become a first-rate power by the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thereafter, her expansionist interests took the form of efforts to 
reach warm water in the Pacific and the Near East, to establish her domi¬ 
nance in the Balkans, and to continue the absorption of outlying depend¬ 
encies and parts of China. 

The internal reform of Russia progressed slowly, with Westernization 
promoted by some monarchs and resisted by others. Alexander II (1855- 
1881), welcomed as a liberal ruler, emancipated the serfs, revised the legal 
system, and instituted a degree of local self-government, before he suc¬ 
cumbed to reaction. His son, Alexander III (1881-1894), made the single 
contribution of dying comparatively young. Nicholas II (1894-1917), the 
last of the tsars, sought to modernize Russia in order to enhance its mili¬ 
tary strength, but at the same time he fought to preserve the monarchy 
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unimpaired. He was, in effect, encouraging two antagonistic forces, and 
the certain result was internal conflict. 

Discontent had smouldered in Russia before the time of Nicholas II. 
Back in the days of Alexander II, young intellectuals had formulated the 
philosophy of nihilism, which held that the authority of the state was a 
violation of the freedom of the sovereign individual. About the same time, 
intellectual anarchism won the allegiance of another small group of young 
intellectuals. Contrary to the bomb-throwing later associated with anarch¬ 
ism, it contemplated a kind of heaven on earth: men would conduct 
theinselv(;s with such Christlike restraint and ethics that all extenial con¬ 
trols would })e unnecessary. Other reformers, less given to philosophy and 
more to action, organized themselves into bands of terrorists, and by mur¬ 
der and other degrees of violence endeavored to coax the most obnoxious 
officials into dec(mcy. Alexander II himself was killed by a bomb. 

The government met violence with violence, multiplied its secret police, 
ignored all legal and moral restraints, imposed a rigid censorship on the 
jDress and education, and shipped off countless thousands of suspects to 
the frozen wastes of Siberia. Despite this savage repression, but also 
largely owing to government encouragement, the Industrial Revolution 
made constant progr(\ss. This stimulated the growth of a professional class 
devoted to Western liberalism; and it produced a large working class, many 
of whom were easily conveTted to the devices of radicalism. Various mi¬ 
nority groups, smarting under the "Russification” policy aimed at stripping 
them of tlioir language, religion, and culture, joined in the rising protest. 
In 1898 the Social Democratic party was boni; but in 1903 it split into the 
Mensheviks, who preferred democratic processes to achieve social revolu¬ 
tion, and the Bolsheviks, a more radical group and later the founders of 
Soviet Russia. The defeats of the Russo-Japanese War (1904—1905) forced 
a showdown, and Nicholas II excitedly promised all sorts of reforms, in¬ 
cluding a national parliament or dwna. Repenting, the Tsar stalled, back¬ 
tracked, and waited. When his opponents quarreled, conservative forces, 
including peasants — the vast majority of the population — rallied to his 
support, and the promised reforms melted away. Such was internal 
Russia on the eve of World War I. 

The foreign policy of Russia had long been motivated by her expansion¬ 
ist impulse. Throughout history, the vast steppes of Eurasia have been a 
breeding ground of peoples, a center from which tliey have repeatedly 
flowed in great waves to occupy the lands about. For centuries these pop¬ 
ulation waves took the form of migrations of tribesmen; more recently, 
they seem to have provided part —not all —of the impetus to Russian 
expansionism. Consequently, as we have noted, Russia has maintained an 
almost constant pressure against all of her neighbors. She has broken 
through frequently enough to add enormously to her territory, to involve 
her in wars on every side, and to embroil her in both Asiatic and European 
politics. 

Early in the twentieth century, on the eve of World War I, Russia was 
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still dominated by expansionist ambitions. In addition, economic and mili¬ 
tary considerations still drove her to covet Constantinople and the control 
of the Dardanelles; and, to ward off German penetration and for other 
historic reasons, she conspired to dominate the Balkans. Often thwarted 
by England and France in her efforts to finish off “the Sick Man of Eu¬ 
rope,” she was driven into the Triple Entente with those powers in her 
search for defenses against the rising militarism of Germany. Still indus¬ 
trially backward in 1914. with the bulk of her huge population made up 
of impoverished peasants mired in ignorance, with tran.sporlation miser¬ 
ably inadequate, with her immense natural resources barely touched, with 
a government both incompetent and reactionary, and with language and 
culture still dividing her people, Russia’s unquestioned status as a major 
power rested on her size, her geographical position, and her gargantuan 
army, incomparably the world’s largest. 

The United States. Historians usually regard tlie Spanish-American War 
as the event which announced that the United States had become a “world 
power,” not because she defeated Spain but because she then actpiired 
possessions in another part of the world. One could make a good ease for 
regarding her as a “great power” as early as the Civil War, for in that con¬ 
flict .she mobilized mimpower and resources on a scale that would have 
strained the greatest of the great powers of Europe. In fact, the Civil 
War was of such proportions that European students of military science 
made it their favorite war for fifty years. Following the war, however, the 
United States disbanded her armies and reduced her navy, and Americans 
returned to the congenial practice of making money and attending to 
their own bu.siness. Whether actually or only potentially a great power, 
the United States took little part in the power game. 

American dispositions sprang from the gifts of nature as well as from 
the heritage of liberty. Geography gave the American people isolation and 
a rich land of continental proportions, inviting and exciting the acquisitive 
instincts of man. With a government based on the philosophy of political 
and economic freedom, they turned to clearing the wilderness, farming, 
mining, trading, and manufacturing. There was little occasion for national 
feuds over land, and still less for quarrels of ruling families and dynasties. 
Simple tastes and versatile soil gave Americans virtual exemption from 
dependence on the outside world. Busy, well-fed, and provincial, they 
had small incentive to power politics or intemationahsm; isolated, they 
became isolationists. 

The determinants of national character included the English settlers and 
many others, the English cultural heritage, the land itself and its Indian 
owners, the rising factory system of the nineteenth century, four million 
Negro slaves, and the millions of immigrants who swarmed into the country 
before World War I. The American of the “melting pot” differed from sec¬ 
tion to section, but in the main he possessed self-reliance and ingenuity; 
he loved to make money, but he also loved to spend it; he had a curious 
faith in legal processes and at the same time contempt for law; he worked 
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hard and swore hard; he was a braggart but a consistent champion of the 
underdog. He was offensively patriotic and a hater of royal trappings of 
every kind. Not until 1917 did he begin to suspect that world peace was 
everybody’s business and that interiiationalism meant more than liking 
Canadians. 

American foreign policy began with the profitable and perhaps indis¬ 
pensable French alliance, after which Americans foreswore all foreign en¬ 
tanglements and soon promulgated the Monroe Doctrine in intelligent 
self-interest. Expansionists exhausted continental opportunities in 1853, 
then turned to accpiire Alaska and to play with the idea of Caribbean 
annexations. The Monroe Doctrine grew to the status of national law, 
the imperialist conquests of the Sj)anish-American War gave rise to the 
defense of Panama as a cardinal t)bj« active of American foreign policy, 
and an improved liavy began to police the Caribbean in the name of 
national defense. Pan Airierieanism understandably languished. With na¬ 
tional power unehallenged in tlie Western Hemisphere, with vastly im¬ 
proved relations with Great Britain, with a sense of virtue from the Open 
Door, with defense imperialism in the Caribbean, with a general commit¬ 
ment to the pacific settlement of international disputes, with an extensive 
foreign trade of unknown implications, with satisfaction in their own way 
of life and a consciousness of immense natural, industrial, and financial re¬ 
sources, Americans of 1914 read the news from Sarajevo without knowing 
where the place was or how to pronounce it, and without caring very much. 


THE TWO GREAT POWER BLOCS 

Before we begin the review of events that led to World War I, three 
aspects of the general situation ought to be understood. First, we are deal¬ 
ing with states in the Western or modern state system. This means that 
they were devoted to the idea of sovereignty, committed to the exaltation 
of their nationalism, and apprehensive of their security. Second, as we 
have just observed, the major states differed fundamentally in their politi¬ 
cal experience, in their basic national interests, and in their relationship to 
each other. Third — and now to be discussed — the six major states of Eu¬ 
rope had arranged themselves into power blocs of three states each — the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 

Bismarck Looks for Friends. The formation of the two power blocs was 
regarded as a defensive move by every state involved. It all began with 
Bi.smarck, who felt that Germany needed a long period of peace to con¬ 
solidate the new empire and to recover from three wars within nine years. 
He realized that the state most to be guarded against was France; indeed, 
he himself had given France the provocation, for he had stripped her of 
Alsace-Lorraine and had tumbled the French monarchy with humiliating 
ease. But France would need an ally; without one she would not dare to 
attack Germany. Therefore, if Bismarck could isolate her, peace might be 
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assured for a long time to come. Who were the likely allies of France? 
Not England, for she was then committed to “splendid isolation ; and, 
furthermore, France needed the help of armies rather than of sea power. 
Not Italy, for she was still relatively weak and had no commim border 
with Germany, meaning that France would again be the battlefield. Austria- 
Hungary and Russia remained possibilities: both bordered Germany and 
both nursed grudges against her. Accordingly, Bismarck set out to woo 
them, succeeding so well that in 1873 the rulers of the three states joined 
themselves into the League of the Three Emperors. They promised to 
work for peace and to seek a “common course of action” if war threatened. 

The Austro-Russian Impasse. Keeping Austria-Hungary and Russia in 
the same club, however, was ticklish business, for, as we noted in oiir 
brief reviews of those states, they had conflicting interests in the impor¬ 
tant matter of the disposition of the remains of the dying Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. When the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, adjoining 
Hungary, had revolted in 1875, Russian sympathy disturbed Austria-Hun¬ 
gary. Two years later Russia declared war on Turkey and in a resounding 
victory forced her in the Peace of San Stefano to agree to a virtual with¬ 
drawal from the Balkans, leaving there a new and large Bulgaria in addi¬ 
tion to the already-free states of Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania. 
The prospect of a Russian-dominated Bulgaria alarmed Austria-Hungary 
and Great Britain: an expanding Russia would both excite the Slavs of 
the Dual Monarchy and imperil Britain’s interests in the Near East, in¬ 
cluding the life-line of her empire. Joined by Bismarck, himself fearful 
of a too-victorious Russia, the three powers called the Congress of Berlin 
(1878) and forced Russia to give up part of her loot. Offended Russia 
thereupon withdrew from the Three Emperors’ League; three years later, 
in 1881, feeling isolated, she returned. But, built as it was on the sands 
of conflicting interests, the League toppled completely in 1887. Russia and 
Austria parted company, but Bismarck held Russia to Germany for three 
more years by a promise not to support Austria-Hungary if she attacked 
Russia. Even this fragile bond, the so-called Reinsurance Treaty, snapped 
in 1890 when Bismarck was dismissed and Kaiser Wilhelm II took over 
personal direction of German diplomacy. Largely because of the Russifi¬ 
cation of the Baltic Provinces and Alexander Ill’s tarifl policy, Russia had 
again isolated herself. 

The Triple Alliance. Meantime, rec*ognizing the hopelessness of a perma¬ 
nent German-Austrian-Russian understanding, Bismarck had sought new 
foundations for Germany’s peace and security. Making use of Austria’s 
fear of Russia, he concluded a strictly defensive alliance between the two 
states in 1879. By its terms each promised to come to the defense of the 
other in case of an attack by Russia. These promises, of course, were not 
incompatible with the terms of the Reinsurance Treaty. The next step was 
the famed Triple Alliance of 1882. Italy, defeated by France in a contest 
for Tunis in 1881, was driven to bolster her comparative weakness by 
enlisting outside support, and so turned to Germany. Bismarck was un- 
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willing to commit Germany to the defense of Italy against any conceivable 
combination of powers witliout the; assistance of Austria-Hungary. He 
would acce;pt a defensive nlliaiiee with Italy only if Italy agreed to the 
inclusion of Austria. Notwithstanding the serious clash of Italian and 
Austrian interests over the ownership of land at the head of the Adriatic, 
Italy agrec'd, and the Triple Alliance, almost pointedly aimed at Russia and 
l*>ance, began its ill-fated life in 1882. its terms wen; kept secret. 

The British Position. Strange as it seemed later. Great Britain gave moral 
su})port to the formation of the Triple Alliance. Such an attitude was sen¬ 
sible enough at the time, for she had no serioiis conflict of interests with 
Austria or Italy, and her relations with Germany were definitely friendly. 
Indeed, Britain had snj)|H)rt('d the Italian inov(^ lor unity, she had coop¬ 
erated with (armany at the Congress of Berlin, and she liked Bismarck’s 
concentration on continental politics. On the other hand, her clash with 
Russia was sharp, for she feaix'd Russian expansion toward India, and the 
defense of her trade routes to the Near and Middle East repeatedly 
prompted her to tlu' use of artificial ri‘spiration oii Turkey, thus keeping 
Russia in the position of an impatient licir. With France, the antagonism 
was centuries old, and recently it had been further stimulated by imperial- 
i.st conflicts, particularly in Africa. 

Russia Finds a Friend. With this .state of affairs, it was little wonder 
that Russia saw France as the only possible friend at a time when a friend 
was son^lv needed. As one historian of Russia says, “France was the only 
great Power whose' ])olitical aspirations did not clash with those of Rus¬ 
sia.”" That France was .sympalh(*tic was reveak'd in 1889-1891 when a 
series of Russian loans, rejected in Germany, received an amazing response 
in France. A .single issue of .securities calling for about $7(),()(K),000 met 
with olfi;rs of more than $400,000,000 in Paris alone. One result was an 
expansion in the Russian railway .system and the building-up of armaments; 
another was the coining together of the two great but lonely powers. 

In July, 1891, a French squadron under Admiral Gervais dropped anchor 
in Kronstadt on the “name day” of the Empress of Russia. The Russians 
responded with such enthusiasm and sumptuous entertainment that the 
French visit took the form of one prolonged ovation. It was an historic 
moment in world history. On hearing the news from Russia, Paris went 
into a delirium of excitement. An “understanding” had been reached be¬ 
tween the well-nigh absolute monarchy of the East and the intensely demo¬ 
cratic republic of the West, and adversity had again made strange bed¬ 
fellows. Soon the two states entered into a commercial treaty and then, in 
1894, into what we know as the Franco-Russian Alliance.'* This agreement, 
wholly defensive in nature, provided that if France were attacked by Ger- 

‘ Francis H. Skrine, The Expansion oj Russia (London, 1915), p. 297. 
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many, or by Italy supported by Germany, Russia would aid France; and 
that if Russia were attacked by Germany, or by Austria-Hungary supported 
by Germany, France would come to the aid of Russia. Th(' Alliance was 
proclaimed but its precise terms kept secret until 1918. Professor Hayes 
observes that “probably tlie mo.st distasteful thing about it to the autocratic 
Tsar of All the Russias, and the most ridiculous to the world at large, was 
the necessity now incumbent upon him of standing at attention and look¬ 
ing pleased when the revolutionary Marseillaise was played.’’^ One very 
considerable advantage to Russia of her new friendship came from the 
ability and willingness of French bankers to extend loans to Russia. On 
her part, France gained some relief from her demoralizing fear of the rising 
might of Germany. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Entente Cordiale. The alignment 
of states into power blocs proceeded to 1904 without bridging any great 
chasms — that is, without first having to litpiidatc^ major grievances of long 
standing. The achievement of the Entenie Cordiale between England and 
France, however, meant the renunciation of one of the longest national 
conflicts in history and one that had been recently kindled anew in Africa, 
particularly in the Fashoda incident. The impetus to this rapprochement 
lay ill the emergence of a truculent, ambitious, and powerful Germany. 
Her astounding strides in industry and commerce, her policy of vigorous 
naval expansion, her mad anxiety for colonies, her splendid army, her 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway scheme with its ihrcjat to British intc^rests in the 
Near East, her rapidly growing population, and, as one Englishman put it, 
her “bloody efflciency” — all these gave Germany a position that aroused 
grave concern among the British. Finally, after Germany had rudely de¬ 
clined a British prolfer of alliance, after the Gcanuin press had launched 
tirades against British colonial policy, and after the KaiscT himself had 
thrust his unwelcome nose into the Boer War, Britain, in her cpiest for 
allies, turned to Japan and France. Negoliations with Japan encountered 
no sp(?cial difficulties; a defensive alliance, concluded in .1902, operated to 
release the British fleet in Asiatic waters for defense of the British Isles 
against a possible German attack."’ 

A friendly understanding with France presented far greater difficulties, 
but it was greatly facilitated by the appearance of new leaders in both 
countries, notably King Edward VII (1901-1910) in England and Foreign 
Minister Theophile Delcasse in France. And, one must add, compromise 
was possible because many issues were involved, permitting both give and 
take. In 1904 the two inveterate enemies, aided by the tact and skill of 
Edward VII and of the British and French foreign ministers. Lord Lans- 
downe and Delcasse, reached a settlement on many long-standing differ¬ 
ences. While no formal alliance or military convention was entered into, 

^ Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, 2 vols. 
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unci while the agrcu^incnts reachc'd amounted to “nothing more nor less 
than iinpc'rialist })nrgains, ^ they ushered in an era of reciprocal good feel¬ 
ing that in ihc* minds of everyone was as good as an alliance. The “impiv 
rialist hargains” included agreements on Gibraltar, Newfoundland, West 
Africa, Central Africa, the Hebrides, Siam, Madagascar, and, most impor¬ 
tant, an understanding that Frances should have Morocco and England, 
Egypt. To this general sc'tlleincnt of dillercnces and to the good will es¬ 
tablished, statesmen gave the name Enienle Cordiale. 

The Triple Entente. With both Russia and Great Britain as her allies, 
France now endeavored to promote an alliance, or at least friendship, be¬ 
tween her allic‘s. Only then would she have assurance of the consistcuit 
support of both, for as things stood they were not friends but enemies. 
FiVCTywhere, it scc'mc‘tl, tliey were u\ conflict: Britain had long oppostul 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans and Turkey, even to the extent of war; slu‘ 
opposed Russian c*x])ansionisin aimed at Persia and the approaches to 
India; she* had allicxl lierself with Japan, Russia's enemy in the Far East; 
and the British people lialed the absolutism of the Russian monarchy. Per¬ 
suasion came from I'rance but in even greater force from the unfolding 
ambitions of Cermany. In addition to lier vigorous program of imperialism, 
naval expansion, ancl armament building, Germany was gradually accpiir- 
ing a domiriaiit position in Turkey, leading the English to feel that the chief 
llireat to their interests in the Near and Middle East was Germany and not 
Russia. Also, the victory of Japan in the Russo-Japanese War seerried to 
lessen the menace' of Russian penetration toward India. Moreover, two 
events in Russia liclped immensely. The establishment of the Duma in 
1905 led English liberals to believe that constitutional government was 
finally on tlie wav, and the appointment of Alexander Isvolsky as Russian 
foreign minisU^r put the control of that country's foreign policy into the 
hands of a stat(\sman who was firmly convinced tliat Russia’s best interests 
lay in alliance rather than conflict with England. Isvolsky responded ap¬ 
provingly to overtures from England, and on August 31, 1907, he and the 
British ambassador signed a convention embracing three agreements. The 
two states did not enter into any kind of a military alliance, but the agree¬ 
ments themselves reveal the meeting of minds that is generally called tin? 
Anglo-Riissian Entente. It provided the tliird link to complete the Triple 
Entente. 

The Convention of 1907. The first of the Anglo-Russian agreements di¬ 
vided Persia into a Russian sphere, a British sphere, and a buffer or divid¬ 
ing sphere open to both Russian and British financial interests. Thus the 
two imperialist powers set up a joint monoj^oly of concession rights in 
Persia, and they did it with the thoughtful assumption that Persia would 
prefer not to be bothered with the dull business of parceling out her own 
natural resources. In the second agreement, Russia declared Afghanistan 
to be “outside tlie sphere of Russian influence,” while the British promised 
not to annex or occupy that country as long as it observed its treaty obliga- 
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tion to remain friendly to Britain and to respect her wishes in foreign 
policy. The third agreement stipulated that neither power would try to 
get specified concessions in Tibet or interfere with its government. In¬ 
stead, both states bound themselves to conduct all negotiations with Tibet 
through China, which regarded herself as suzerain of the country. 

The Alignment of Powers. With the signing of the Anglo-Russian Con¬ 
vention of 1907, the second of the two blocs of great powers reached com¬ 
pletion.^ The first, the Triple Alliance, consisting of Germany, Austria- 
Ilungary, and Italy, rested on defensive military alliances. The second, the 
Triple Entente, consisting of France, Russia, and Great Britain, rested on a 
defensive military alliance between France and Russia and on ententes be¬ 
tween France and England and between England and Russia. Thus two 
mighty alignments of powers, including all the significant military states of 
Europe, confronted each other in 1907. World politics now tended to take 
a somewhat different form. The motivation to accommodation declined, 
and, in a sense, states became spokesmen of mighty power blocs. Professor 
Ferdinand Schevill indicates the psychology that henceforth pervaded 
these “two hostile, armed camps” when he says that “rarely after 1907 did 
they look upon a diplomatic incident which might arise as the occasion 
for a friendly exchange of views. Rather did each of the opposed groups 
seize upon the novel event as a welcome occasion for the display of temper 
and the assertion of prestige.” Thus, says Professor Schevill, whenever a 
state belonging to either of these blocs “launched a forward movement in 
Africa or Asia or the Balkan peninsula, it very naturally turned for support 
to its allies, since it was sure to meet with nothing but ill-will from its 
rivals. Thus imperceptibly the two systems extended their influence till 
thev took in the whole world.” ” 


THE GERMAN KEY 

Historians generally agree that the “key” to World War I was Germany. 
Professor Samuel F. Bemis puts that view in these words: “The World War 
that broke out in August, 1914, was caused by the dislocation in the Euro¬ 
pean international system accompanying the development of the German 
Empire.” ® There the agreement ends, for some historians feel that Ger¬ 
man militarism disclosed an ambition that held an intolerable threat to the 
security of all other states; others contend that Germany was the victim of 
a conspiracy aimed at circumscribing her and keeping her from the posi¬ 
tion of influence and prosperity that her resources and genius warranted.^'* 

^ For a detailed study see Roger Platt Churchill, The Anelo-Russian Convention of 
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Judgments on the point must be moral ones, for they are answers to ques¬ 
tions on the proper limits of national ambition and on the proper use of 
power to achieve that ambition. 

1 o understand the key position held by Germany, let us review her assets 
ill the elements of national power and certain steps in her general expan¬ 
sion. To begin with, her gt‘Ographical position was in the heart of Europe; 
she had common boundaric*s with Russia, Austria-Hungary, and France, 
and .she had direct sea lanes to Britain. She had substantial natural re¬ 
sources, including minerals, forests, good soil, and extensive inland water¬ 
ways. She had a vigorous and resoureetul population and a rising birth 
rate. Her technology had expanded fast, giving her a magnificent network 
of railroads and making her one of th<' great industrial centers of the world 
by 1900. Generally speaking, her i»/»r .Ic was superb. Her leadership in 
matters of state was confident and aggressive, at times brilliant, at other 
times bru.sque and bungling. 

Extremely significant, moreover, was Germany's late arrival among the 
great powers. She found that the others had already pretty well taken care 
of the world, having divided most of the backward areas and clarified their 
respective spheres of national interests. In a sense, they knew where they 
stood with each other; a new power would naturally upset the old order. 
France lc?arned as much in 1870-1871, when she lost her traditional po.si- 
tioii as the leading military power on the continent. Other states found 
their trade interests threatened by vigilant German merchants and indus¬ 
trialists. Germany s first Navy Bill, passed in 1898 and followed by the 
second Navy Bill in 1900, awakened Great Britain to the disturbing realiza¬ 
tion that her ancient supremacy of the seas was threatened; and soon after¬ 
ward the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway .scheme jolted both Russia and Britain 
into the fear that their interests in the Near East might be liquidated by 
German dominance of Turkey. 

By the time of the Triple Entente in 1907 Germany had disclosed her 
view of the shape of things to come. Let us review the steps: In 1866 
Prussia defeated Austria and expelled her from the German Confederation, 
permitting unification of the other German states; in 1870-1871 Germany 
destroyed French military primacy and made a mortal enemy of France; 
in 1882 she admitted Italy to her alliance with Austria-Hungary, setting up 
the Triple Alliance. During the 1880 s and 1890 s she expanded and im¬ 
proved her military establishment, leading most of Europe to adopt her 
own scheme of universal compulsory service; at the same time she under¬ 
took an imperialist program in Africa, acquiring three sizable colonies and 
considerable enmity; meantime she developed an industrial capacity that 
led to an invasion of the foreign trade of rival powers. In 1894 she drove 
France and Russia into each other s arms. In 1898 she began a naval build¬ 
ing program designed to fill the requirement that Germany “must have a 
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battle fleet so strong that even for the adversary with the greatest sea 
power a war against us would involve such dangers as to imperil his own 
position in the world.” In 1899 she initiated the Berlin-to-Bagdad rail¬ 
way and in 1903 began construction; with the railroad built, Germany 
would not only invade the markets of the Near and Middle East but she 
would also threaten the British sea lanes and India, and she would possibly 
end forever the Russian dream of hegemony in the Balkans and possession 
of Constantinople and the Bosphorus. By 1904 .she had forced Britain into 
the Entente Conliale with France. In 1905 she interveiu'd to disturb the 
French absorption of Morocco and succeeded in producing the general 
European crisis that led to the Algeciras Conference. The net result was a 
German diplomatic defeat and further impetus to British-Frencli-Russian 
agreement, sealed, as we have seen, by the Triple Entente of 1907. 


THE BALKAN PRELUDE 

The time has now come when we must focus our attention on one small 
part of the world scene, the place where the conflict of national interests 
eventually precipitated World W'ar I — the Balkans. To begin with, let us 
glance at the earlier history of this region. 

The Sick Man. While the huge Ottoman Empire still embraced the 
Balkan peninsula as late as 1800, the government was so thoroughly cor¬ 
rupt and incompetent that revolt seemed inevitable, llie Serbs had won a 
considerable degree of self-govenuncnt by 1817, but the Greeks were the 
first Balkan people to achieve complete independence — in 1829. Already 
outside powers, particularly Russia, were scheming to share in the spoils 
of imminent Turkish disintegration and cheat the subordinate nationalities 
of their a.spirations for independence. Russia, scenting loot, warred on 
Turkey in 1828-1829, and planted herself firmly in the Balkans when she 
received a virtual protectorate over Serbia and two provinces of the region 
known as Rumania. Soon afterwards, Turkey encountered a revolt in 
Egypt of such proportions that only Russian intervention saved her, and, 
in turn, only general intervention by the powers of Europe saved Turkey 
from becoming a Russian dependency. 

Russia and Britain divided sharply over whether Turkey should be par¬ 
celed out or reformed Despite British efforts to bolster the Sick Man, 
Russia decided to get 1 er share and so needled Turkey into the Crimean 
War, 1854-1856. Britaii. and Franee, however, came to the aid of Turkey, 
forestalled Russia, and in the ensuing Peace of Paris stripped her of all 
special rights within the Ottoman domains and forbade her to maintain a 
navy on the Black Sea. Taking advantage of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1871, Russia rebuilt her Black Sea fleet and restored the naval base 
of Sevastopol. In 1877 Russia again declared war on Turkey, again de¬ 
feated her, and again lost most of her prizes when Austria and Britain in- 
Quoted in Raymond L. Buell, International Relations (Holt, 1925), p. 491. 
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tervcTied. The ensuing Congress of Berlin gave Bessarabia to Russia and 
Thessaly to Greec'e, declared the complete independence of Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, and Rumania, established the principality of Bulgaria, and turned 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria to occupy and administer. Again 
the concert of Austria and Britain had defeated Russian aspirations in the 
Balkans. 

Events moved somewhat more slcwly in the Balkans during the next 
thirty years, 1878-1908; but thereafter they moved with lightning rapidity, 
to eventuate within six years in World War 1. Russia, forestalled in the 
Balkans, turned her major attc^ntion to central and Eastern Asia until her 
defeat in the Russo-Japanese War ' 1904-1905 turned her again to South- 

(;astern Europe. Germany eontirmed to develop her interest in the Ottoman 
Empire; Austria continiu‘d to scIk iih' to thwart the expected renewal of 
Russian expansionism in the Balkans; Italy continued to conspire to gain 
the eastern coasts of the Adriatic' to make of that body an Italian lake; and 
Serbia continued to plot to win a frontage on the Adriatic and to tear Serb- 
pc^opled Bosnia and Ilerzc^govina from Austria and attacdi them to herself. 
As if this were not enough, the independent Balkan states of Greece, Sc^rbia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria fell to snarling at each other, mostly over their 
respective shares in the hoped-for .spoliation of Macedonia, the one large 
and inviting province still left of I'urkcw's once sizable European domain. 

The Young Turks. Hum, unannounced, came the Turkish Revolution of 
1908. Headed by army officers who called themselves Young Turks, the 
revolutionists deposed the sultan and announced a program of constitu¬ 
tional monarchy and iinpcTial unification. Austria, fearful that Turkish 
unification would mean the re-incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
almost at once annexed those provinces outright. This, of course, further 
infuriated Sc^rbia, and she prepared for war. Britain, France, and Russia 
sharply protested to Austria, but as Britain and France were unwilling to 
go to the length of war at this time and as Germany took a firm stand be¬ 
side Austria, Russia backed down and so notified her belligerent little 
friend. Serbia capitulated and nursed her wrath for a better day. By a 
narrow margin a titanic war of tlie great power blocs had been avoided. 

Hardly had this crisis passed when another arose. The backward, rugged 
and almost-forgotten Albanians now struck for independence, for they too 
feared the unification proposed by the Young Turks. With Turkish armies 
engaged in battling the mountaineers of Albania, the temptation was too 
great for Italian character and Italy pounced on the Turkish province ol 
Tripoli, across from Italy in North Africa. Before the Italo-Turkish War 
was over and they had lost again, the Turks had granted Albania a large 
measure of self-government and had given her a generous portion of Mace¬ 
donia, the very province over which the Greeks, Serbs, Montenegrins, and 
Bulgars had been drooling for years. Now, of course, they must have 
another war. 

The Balkan Wars. With the secret encouragement of Russia, the four 
little Christian states declared war on Mohammedan Turkey in 1912. In 
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less than a year Turkey had lost yet another war; she surrendered Mace¬ 
donia and Thrace, retaining in Europe only a narrow strip of land near 
Constantinople. The spoils were not distributed by Turkey, but given to 
the victors collectively. This naturally meant still another war. Greece and 
Serbia combined against Bulgaria because she was unwilling to accept 
Tlirace and leave Macedonia to them. Rumania, which took no part in the 
First Balkan War, now developed territorial hunger and joined the war 
against Bulgaria. Outnumbered and hard pressed, the Bulgarians capitu¬ 
lated in August, 1913. Serbia and Greece divided Macedonia, Rumania ap¬ 
propriated a Bulgarian strip along the Dobruja, and even Turkey profited 
to the extent of a tract near Constantinople. At the close of the Second 
Balkan War dissension still rent the Balkans, with Serbia and Bulgaria par¬ 
ticularly embittered. 

Italy. Before turning to the diplomatic crisis of 1914, we must note a 
shift in Italian policy that was in .some measure related to developments in 
the Balkans. Remembering that Italy had been impelled toward the Triple' 
Alliance by a diplomatic reverse at the hands of France, and that her alli¬ 
ance with Austria ignored the clash of interests over Italia Irredenta and 
the Balkans, we can understand that an improvement in French-Italian re¬ 
lations would put French-Austrian relations on a more realistic basis. 

Italian resentment toward France began to subside even before 1900, and 
in that year the two powers agreed that Italy should have a free hand in 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and France in Morocco. Two years later, in 1902, 
they further agreed — again secretly — that should either be attacked by 
one or more powers, or should either have to resort to war to defend her 
honor or security, the other would observe a strict neutrality. Since in this 
same year Italy renewed her obligations to the Triple Alliance, her willing¬ 
ness to accept contradictory commitments was beyond question, although 
not known to the world, for the terms of the Triple Alliance had also re¬ 
mained secret. In 1909 she agreed to favor Russian interests in the Dar¬ 
danelles and the Bosporus in exchange for Russian support of Italian ambi¬ 
tions in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and both states agreed to use their influence 
to preserve the status quo in the Balkans. Italy had again disclosed her 
unwillingness to regard German and Austrian interests as identical with 
her own, and the Triple Alliance had become a chain with an uncertain link 
just as its strength was about to be tested. 


'THE GREAT WAR" BEGINS 

The Balkan Wars left little doubt that a far greater war was imminent. 
A strengthened Serbia aspired again to detach Bosnia and Herzegovina 
from Austria-Hungary and join them to herself; and she hated Austria for 
thwarting her hopes for a sea outlet through Albania. Jealous small states 
now controlled land that in Turkish hands had been open to Austrian and 
German penetration, thus, for one thing, imperiling the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
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Railroad. Rumania could no longer be trusted by ihe Triple Alliance, nor 
Bulgaria by Russia. Austria now planned an anti-Serbian league and 
Russia ihe reconstruction of her shattered Balkan League. 

The tenseness of the general situation was reflected in military prepara¬ 
tions. Germany increased her army by 170,000; Russia expanded her an¬ 
nual recruitment by 135,000; France lengthened the; term of military service 
from two to three years; and Lord Roberts urged the radical step of con¬ 
scription in England. In December, 1912, the German general staff deter¬ 
mined upon an invasion of Belgium in the event of war with France, and in 
early 1914 the Russians prepared for an attack on the Straits.^" The press 
and the public also grew excited. English novelists wrote books witli a 
central theme of the German invasi'm of England, and in February, 1913, 
the Whitby Gazette carried a headiiiK saying: "Northeast Coast Surve.ycd 
Nightly by Dirigibles.”Colonel Edward M. House, visiting Europe as 
President Wilson’s personal emissary to try to prevent war, declared after 
visiting BtTlin in May, 1914, that "everybody’s nerves are tense. It only 
needs a spark to set the whole thing off." 

Sarajevo. The spark came on the morning of June 28, 1914, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, when a young Bosnian, carrying out a plan prepared by the chief 
of the intelligence division of the Serbian general staff on his own initiative, 
assassinated Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian thrones, and his wife. Austria now determined to end, once and for 
all, the incessant Serbian propaganda and conspiracies aimed at the union 
of Bosnians and Herzegovinians with their fellow Serbs in a Greater Serbia. 
To achieve this end, Austria was willing to run the risk of a general war, al¬ 
though she hoped to localize the conflict. With German approval, she pre¬ 
sented to Serbia an ultimatum so harsh that she expected it to be rejected, 
and demanded a reply within forty-eight hours. Serbia’s reply, submitted 
on time, agreed to all demands except one requiring her to permit Austro- 
Hungarian officials to assist in the suppression of anti-Austrian propaganda 
in Serbia. This demand, involving an undoubted infringement on her sov¬ 
ereignty, she offered to submit to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. Nevertheless, Austria immediately severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. 

Austria and Germany Declare War. Russia held to her conviction that 
her interests required a strong Serbian state, and declared that she would 
not agree to any settlement that humiliated Serbia. On July 26, the day 
following Serbia’s reply. Sir Edward Grey, British foreign secretary, invited 
the less directly interested major powers — France', Germany, and Italy — 
to meet with Britain to find a peaceful solution. Snubbing this proposal 
and also one by Russia calling for direct Russian-Hungarian negotiations, 
Austria declared war on Serbia on July 28. On the next day, with French 

*^F. Lee Benns, Europe Since 1914 (Crofts, 1930), pp. 13-14. 

Explained by one Englishman us a lantern hanging from a broomstick on some 
fanner's wheelbarrow loaded with manure. See Raymond Postgaie and Alymor Vallanrr, 
England Goes to Press (Bobbs-Merrill, 1937), p. 247. 
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approval, Russia, strangely feeling that the disclosure of her intent to tako 
a serious view of the Austro-Uussian crisis would restrain G(Mnian\, 
mobilization against Austria. On the same day she petitioned Great Britain 
to urge mediation and the suspension of military operations. England 
complied, suggesting the occupation of Belgrade as a pledge that Austria 
should have satisfaction. Gerniany respond(?d hy urging Austria to nio\'e 
slowly, by supporting the British proposals, and by pointing out to h(’r ally 
that in the event of war Italy would probably desert the Triple Alliance, 
leaving the two of them to face three great powers and possibly four. Oj) 
July 30 France urged Russia to take no step that would give Germany a 
pretext for mobilization. On tlie next day, July 31, Austria proelainuxl mo¬ 
bilization against Russia, and Russia took the fateful step of ordering gen¬ 
eral mobilization. Believing that German security would bt‘ imperiled if 
Russia were permitted to concentrate her vast armies, since (iermaiiv’s ad¬ 
vantage lay in her ability to mobilize more quickly, Germany immediately 
demanded that Russia stop every war measure within twelve hours. When 
the time passed without reply, Germany declared war on August 1. 

France and Great Britain. Everybody feared, of course, that war would 
bring the tw’o alliances into operation. Even before declaring war on Rus¬ 
sia, Germany had asked what France would do in the event of a German- 
Russian war. On August 1 France replied that she would consult her own 
interests, and began to mobilize. On the following day, Germany oc cupied 
Luxemburg and in another twelve-hour ultimatum demandcnl of Bcdgiinri 
the right to move troops across her territory. Belgium refused and appealed 
to Great Britain. On August 3 Germany declared war on France and on the 
next day her armies invaded Belgium. Great Britain now issued an ulti¬ 
matum to Germany, demanding assurances by midnight of the same day 
that Belgian neutrality would be respected. The Germans, already in 
Belgium, declined to give the assurancc\s, and on August 5 Britain declared 
war. On the following day Austria-Hungary declared war on Russia; on 
August 7 Montenegro joined Serbia against Austria; and on August 8 both 
Serb states declared war against Germany. France and Great Britain soon 
issued declarations against Austria. 

Japan and Turkey. Historians seem to disagree as to whether Japan was 
bound by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902 to enter the war;^^ in any 
event, eyeing German possessions in the Far East, she declared war on 
Germany on August 23. Except for convoy service in the Mediterranean, 
she confined her efforts to the Far East, taking over German possessions 
there. Turkey, on August 2, entered into a secret treaty with Germany, 
pledging her participation in the war, but delayed overt action until she 
had improved her preparations for war. She attacked Russian Black Sea 
ports on October 29, and got a declaration of war in return, on Novem¬ 
ber 3, reinforced two days later by declarations from France and Great 

R. B. Mowat says that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty ‘‘bound these Powers to aid 
each other with their whole resources, if citlier were attacked by two or more States.” 

A History of European Diplomacy, 1914-1925 (London, 1927), p. 3. 
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Britain. Britain and France had tri(^d to purchase Turkish neutrality with 
a promise to respect her territorial integrity, but Russia had felt that only 
with Turkey on the other side could she achieve her ambitions in the' 
Straits. 

Italy. Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance, but, as we have seen, 
she had made a contradictory and secret agreement with France* in 1902 
and her supposed allies doubted her loyalty before lla; war began. She 
justified her neutrality with the argument that the obligations of the Triple 
Allianc'e did not extend to an ollensive war, which she declared Germany 
and Austria to be waging. She c*arlv gave evidence that she was willing to 
bargain with both sides. Evem before the war started she had asked jiart 
of Italia Irredenta from Austria as the price of her neutrality, and soon 
aftcTward she weighed the bids o! ih*.* Allies — Russia, France, and Grc^at 
Britain — to join them against AiLstria and Turkey. F^'or a time, Austria got 
Italian neutrality without compcaisation, but as the oilers of the Allies 
grew more and more attractive she eventually appeared at the bargaining 
table. Her inducements were substantial, but in the end she proved less 
generous with her own land than the Allies. Italy finally accc?j)ted the 
Allied offer, which, as contained in the secret Treaty of London of April, 
1915, embraced promise?: of much Austrian territory, considerable areas on 
the eastern Adriatic, the Turkish islands in the eastern Mediterranean 
which Italy had seized in 1911, and possibly a j)art of Turkey and expanded 
holdings in Africa. Thus the liberality of the Allies extended not only to 
the possessions of all three, of their enemi(\s but also to those of friendly 
Serbia, and in doing so invited embarrassment for the future. Italy re¬ 
nounced the Triple Alliance on May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
three weeks later and on Germany in August, 1916. 

Bulgaria and Rumania. In another theater, howewer, the Central Pow¬ 
ers — Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey — could bargain to better 
advantage, at least at a particular moment. Riding the wave of a success¬ 
ful offensive against Russia in the summer and fall of 1915, the Central 
Powers offered Bulgaria the promises of membcTship on the winning side 
and an attractive portion of Serbian Macech>nia. She accepted, and, on 
October 11 Bulgarian armies fell upon the Serbian flank. Togc'lher with 
her allies, she virtually extinguished Serbia and Montenegro as factors in 
the war. 

King Carol of Rumania urged that his country enter the war in 1914, in 
fulfillment of a treaty of 1883 in which Austria-Hungary and Rumania 
promised that if either were attacked by Russia the other would come to 
her aid. The crown council overruled him, however, and Rumania con¬ 
tinued an uneasy neutrality until August, 1916. Neither Russia nor Austria 
would offer enough land, and, for another thing, what with Russian suc¬ 
cesses in 1914, Austro-German successes in 19i5, .and Russian su(‘cesses 
again in 1916, she could hardly tell whether she was marrying for better 
or for worse. Finally, a higher bid coincided with Russian victories, and, 
on the promise of territorial gains and substantial military support, Ru- 
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mania, in August, 1916, declared war on Austria and promptly inarched 

into Transylvania. Almost as promptly, she was marched right out again, 

and by early December had lost inucb of her own territory, including the 
capital city of Bucharest 

Portugal and Greece. Two additional European states entered the war 
still later. Portugal bound to Great Britain by an engagement of mutual 
defense since 1661, early proclaimed her loyalty to her ally and undertook 
both defensive and offensive operations in Africa, but declarations of war 
were not exchanged with Germany and Austria until March, 1917. Four 
inontlis later Portugal had 40,000 troops on the western front. Greece, tlie 
last European stale to enter the struggle, underwent civil war beh)re the 
issue was decided, llie country possessed strategic importance, for it 
offerc^d the sole point from which the Allies might invade Eastern Europe. 
Greece finally joined them in early 1917 and took an important part in thc^ 
subjugation of Bulgaria. 

The United States, llie United States, along with many other coimlries. 
had declared her neutrality on the outbreak of the war. IVaditional Ameri¬ 
can isolation demanded peace, and President Wilson earnestly sought to 
persuade Americans to remain neutral in thought and deed. His first diffi¬ 
culties came from the Allies, for their amtrol of the seas enabled them to 
impose a rigid blockade on Germany and thus to control neutral ship¬ 
ments to the Central Powers. He protested against the blockade of the 
North Sea, demanded freedom of the seas, and, in general, insisted upon 
international law as it had stood before the coming of the submarine and 
the transformation of war that gave military utility to practically every 
commodity in foreign trade. 

President Wilson s opposition to the Allied treatment of neutral shipping 
continued through the thirty-two months of American neutralit) , but it 
soon became secondary to his resentment against German practices which 
not only violated America s neutral rights, as British and French opera¬ 
tions did, but also involved the loss of American lives, which Allied prac¬ 
tices did not. Responding to vigorous American protests, Germany, in May, 
1916, promised to eliminate the worst features of submarine warfare. 
Nevertheless, Wilson gave his support to a program of national prepared¬ 
ness, and he also continued his efforts to end the war. His endeavors in 
this regard availed little, for neither side was ready to admit defeat and 
both sides had developed war aims allergic to the honest light of day. 
Finally, in January, 1917, Germany announced a resumption of unrestricted 
submarine warfare, apparently feeling that she could not win the war if 
American munitions and food continued to pour into England and France, 
but that through the destruction of Allied and neutral shipping she might 
starve or beat her enemies into submission before American participation 
could become fully effective. It was her last card. Wilson immediately 
sf'vercd diplomatic relations. Spurred on by the Zimrnermann note*’’ am! 

Zimmemianii, tlic Cw'inian Foreign Secretary, liacl on Jan. 16, 1917, cabled llu’ 
German minister to Mexico on what to do in the event of war between Germany and the 
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the Russian Revolution, and after German submarines had committed the 
“overt act” of sinking additional American ships, the United Stales declared 
war on Germany on April 6, 1917, and on Austria-Hungary eight months 
later, on December 7. With Turkey she merely severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, while with Bulgaria she continued formal diplomatic intercourse. 

Wilson had come to feel that Germany sought to do more than defend 
her legitimate national interests, that her violation of Belgian neutrality 
and her disregard of neutral rights signified a willingness to upset all law 
and morality in a drive for world supremacy. Consequently, he believed 
that all law-abiding, democratic states had a high stake in the struggle, 
and so he urged other countries to share the biirdc'ii of war against the ag¬ 
gressors. Responding to his plea, eight Latin American states entered the 
war: Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, ( aatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. Five others severed diplomatic relations with Germany: 
Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. Seven re¬ 
mained neutral: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Mexico, Para¬ 
guay, and Venezuela. 

China. China was the final large state to enter World War I. Although 
she had earlier resisted Allied pressure to induce her to enter the war. 
President Wilson invited her to follow the American example when he 
broke diplomatic relations with Germany in February, 1917. China rc*- 
sporided by severing diplomatic ties with Germany on March 14. The 
(juestion of entering the war involved her in bitter civil strife and led to the 
setting up of rival governments. One of these, with its capital at Peking, 
declared war on Germany on August 14, 1917. The other, with its capital 
usually at Canton, remained unrecognized by the Allied powers and even¬ 
tually disappeared. China took no part in the fighting, but she did send 
about 200,000 laborers to serve in various theaters. 

We .shall leave to historians the recounting of the prodigious exertions 
of the states in the war — the vast iniUtary and naval operations and the 
equally colossal economic achievements in support of the fighting forces. 
We need, however, to make certain appraisals and to examine wartime de¬ 
velopments of a diplomatic character that directly affected international 
relations in the postwar period. We shall do so in the following chapter. 


THE QUESTION OF WAR GUILT 

Although the people of the Allied states believed almost imanimously 
that the responsibility for World War 1 rested on Germany and Austria, 
historians soon began a more competent and objective analysis of what was 

United States. lie was to seek to make a German-Mexican alliance, offering the in¬ 
ducement of the restoration of New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona to Mexico, lie was also 
to ask the President of Mexico to invite the Japanese government to support tlie deal. 
British authorities intercepted the cable, deciphered it, and with good political sense 
turned it over to the American goveniment. It was publicized in the American press 
on Mar. 1, 1917, and produced a sensation in the country. Mexico was entirely innocent. 
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generally culled *‘wur guilt/^ Indispensuble wuterhil for such u study Inter 
came from the new governments of Germany and Austria, which tried to 
modify the harshness of the peace terms by proving that they had broken 
completely with the old regimes. They were also motivated by natural 
resentment against the Allies'rather stupid decision to fix war guilt by the 
simple device of forcing the Germans to admit their guilt in a provision of 
the peace treaty. 

In June, 1919, while tlie Peace Conference was still in session, the Ebert 
government of republican Germany published a White Book, Germany 
Guilty? It was intcTidc'd as a reply to the Conference charge of war guilt. 
The work was not wisely done and it did more harm than good; it used too 
many of the old German arguments and it threw too much of the blame on 
Austria. Meantime, Karl Kautsky, the assistant secretary of state for foreign 
affairs under the German Republic, had undertaken the editing of eighteen 
volumes of papers he had found in the archives. After many delays, these 
papers were published in four volumes in December, 1919. They are now 
best known as the Kautsky Doctimenls, Superbly edited without subjective 
comment of any kind, with careful notations of the exact hour of the dis¬ 
patches, they enabled historians to know what information high officials 
had when they made certain decisions of great consequence. Also valuable 
were the reprinted notations which the Kaiser had made on many of the 
papers. 

The same work was done with the Au.strian state papers by Dr. Roderich 
Goos, an Austrian. These appeared in three volumes, also in 1919; they 
are usually referred to as the Austrian Red Book. Other countries followed 
suit with the publication of papers from their respective archives. In addi¬ 
tion, virtually every important state.sman of the wax period xushed into 
print to defend his personal conduct and perhaps his country. Both Kaut¬ 
sky and Goos also wrote a volume apiece to present the conclusions reached 
from their researches — and each assigned the whole blame to his own 
former government! 

Perhaps the first significant challenge in America to the prevailing con¬ 
viction of Germany's exclusive war guilt was made by Professor Sidney B. 
Fay in a series of articles published in 1920-1921 in the American His¬ 
torical Revictv. With later information, he published two more notable 
articles in late 1925 in Current History. The full product of his long study 
was his two-volume Origins of the World War, which appeared in 1928. 
Two years earlier, in 1926, Professor Harry E. Barnes had published what 
is probably the most thorough denial of German war guilt written by an 
acknowledged scholar. Whereas students of the subject thought of Fay’s 
findings as “inclined slightly” to the German side, they spoke of the 
“strongly pro-German” conclusions of Barnes. Two other works by Ameri¬ 
can historians deserve mention: Bemadotte E. Schmitt’s The Coming of 
the War, 1914, published in 1930, and Charles Seymour’s The Diplomatic 
Background of the War, 1870-1914, issued in 1937. Both of these place the 
major responsibility on Germany and Austria. 
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The efforts of these and otlier seholars to detach themselves from popu¬ 
lar and political judgments gave rise to what is called “revisionism” in 
writing of responsibility for World War 1. The term must not be under¬ 
stood as meaning an attempt to reverse the idea of German war guilt, but, 
literally, as one to “revise” it, which usually meant lessening the degree of 
German guilt rather than extinguishing it. As a matter of fact, ilie range 
of oj)inion among “revisionists” had become so great by 1929 that one his¬ 
torian, IVeston Slosson, thought the term “hardly worth preserving.” 

What th(j rc\'isionists have written in many volumes can hardly be sum- 
inariz('d in a scntc'nce or two, but it may be said that they arc in general 
agreement that no state or statesman conspired to engulf Kuroj)e in war. 
When th(' crisis came, without thi* scheming of men in power, the ability 
to lakti matters in hand and preserve ilie peace was nowhere present. Or, 
as Professor Slosson says: “The great engine of traditional European diplo¬ 
macy thundered down the track, past the danger signals, and on to de¬ 
struction because the engineers either slept or fumbled the levers of power 
with slow and awkward finders.” 

Professor Fay, in 1934, writing from his many years’ study of war guilt, 
expressed an opinion with which it now scaans innJOSsibl(‘ to disagree: 
“All the countries were more or less responsible in contributing to both the 
underlying causes and the immediate events which led to the actual out¬ 
break of war. As to the precise degree of responsibility of each, however, 
there still remains room for honest dilferences of opinion.” '' 

Finally, mention should be made of an interesting venture begun b\ 
French and CJerman historians late in 1935. As a result of German initia¬ 
tive, a group of Frencih and German historians sat down together in Paris 
to see what they could do by way of reaching agreement on moot points 
in the history of Franco-German relations since the Treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648. They gave considerable attention to the causes of World War I. 
I’he rc*sult was a surprising measure of agreement, although, of course, both 
sid<!s made reservations to some views of the other. The report of these 
historians was published in the January, 1938, issue of the American Hiv- 
torical Review. It is well worth reading. 
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The Peace to End All Ware 


Wimt we demand in this war ... is nothing peculiar to otirsch rs. 
It is that the world he made fit and safe to live in; and partiadarhj 
that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like our 
own, wishes to lice its own life, determine its own inslitution.\, he 
assured of justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world 
as against force and selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world 
are in effect partners in this interest, and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice he done to others it will not he done lo ns. 
The programme of the worlds peace, therefore, is our programme. .., 

— President Wilson, January 8, 1918 


“The Road to World War I” was something of a case study in power 
politics. It showed what may happen — what did happen in one particular 
case — when conflicts of fundamental interests develop in a world of .sov¬ 
ereign states. The result, as we know, was war, and it came notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that international law provided various procedures for the 
pacific settlement of disputes, that states deplored the de.struc(ion of the 
lives and property of their people, that the world was bound together by 
an interdependent economy and a host of forms of international collabora¬ 
tion, that programs of internal improvement were everywhere interrupted, 
and that the moral sense of mankind abhorred a resort to anns. 

Once World War I had begun, what moves were taken next in the strug¬ 
gle of great powers? The war was not entirely a clash of arms. With it 
came economic mobilization and propaganda, diplomatic maneuvers to 
gain allies and weaken foes, and, almost at once, the shaping of the peace 
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to come. We shall be most concerned with the making of tlie peace. Here, 
again, is a ease study in power politics. How does a group of sovereign 
states — united through sacrifices in a common cause, possessed of unchal- 
lengeablc military might, and conscious of and sharing a universal prayer 
for lasting peace — set about to make the peace to end all wars? It would 
seem that the men who met at Paris in 1919 had the greatest opportunity 
of modem times to build a just and peaceful international order. How did 
they work? What were their real objectives? What were the forces against 
them? Wliat was the result? 

We have already observed how diplomacy brought added strength to 
both sides in World War I. In the present chapter we shall note the more 
important efforts to end the war by diplomatic action, following that with 
brief summaries of the cost of the war and of the elements of Allied \dctory; 
then we .shall discuss in some detail the many factors that in large measure 
determined the terms of the peace settlement, and finally we shall describe 
the Paris Peace Conference and the resulting treaties of peace, concluding 
with an evaluation of this great effort at peacemaking. 


SEEKING PEACE THROUGH DIPLOMACY 

The ways of diplomats are not only wondrous to behold but often they 
cannot be beheld at all. In diplomacy, as in domestic politics, business, 
and private life, men must often re.sort to “feeling out,” “trial balloons,” 
“sounding boards,” fabricating “rumors,” “unofiBcial spokesmen,” “off-the- 
reciord” remarks, and the like, thus hoping to gain information without 
commitment. So it was during World War I, making it impossible for any¬ 
body to enumerate the occa.sion.s on which any one of the belligerents 
sought to learn if the enemy was in a mood to begin formal negotiations on 
an acceptable basis. Neutral capitals somi;times hummed with the whis¬ 
pers of “friends” of Austria Or Germany talking with the “friends” of France 
or Britain. Switzerland was the favorite rendezvous, for there the intriguers 
could pass as lovers of nature, as persons with business at the headquarters 
of the International Red Cross in Geneva, or as simple souls loving peace 
and quiet. Often they were retired public officials, frequently army men, 
but all purported to have “friends” in .scats of power. Usually they over¬ 
rated their influence, underrated the difficulties, and spoke too much from 
wine or optimism. However much his venture had been sponsored by 
some government, a probing agent who said the wrong thing, or who said 
the right thing and got the wrong answer, might learn from the next day's 
newspaper that the man who had coached him on his mission had never 
heard of him. In this manner governments could avert the charge that 
they had lost faith in victory. 

Only a few of the many efforts at peacemaking had substance enough to 
be isolated. Of these few, most were made openly and with full publicity. 
One of them, the Prince Sixte negotiations, appears to have been the only 
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one (hilt began with the conversations of unofficial spokesmen and achieved 
some promise of suecess. Other ventures, failing, are doubtless still un¬ 
known. The statements by Allic'd leaders in which they presented their 
countries’ war aims may have been designed, at l(?ast in part, to invite ne¬ 
gotiation with the enemy, but they were not in th(‘mselves diplomatic ac¬ 
tion. We shall return to them when we examine the factors conditioning 
the work of the Peace Conference. 

The House Missions. Colonel Edward M. House (1858-1938) was a 
Texas planter-politician who loved polities but who consistently refused to 
accept public office. His chief interest lay in fonngn affairs, and with his 
undoubted conversational talents, his long jTolitical experience, and his 
|)restige as the most tnishnl advise r of Pn'sident Wilson, he easily made 
friends with many of the leading f.iairsinen of Europe. What is known as 
his first mission took place in th(' spring of 1911 when, with Wilson’s bless¬ 
ing if not his complete understanding. House set out for Europe. He felt 
that through personal chats with rulers and statesmen he might be able to 
relieve the jittery state of affairs and so prevent or delay what seemed hke 
imminent war. He talked with Kaiser William H and with Sir Edward 
Crey, the British foreign secretary, but World War 1 ended his mission just 
as it appeared that he m’ght succeed. William II later declared that House 
had almost preventc'd war in 1914. 

In January, 1915, President Wilson sent House to Europe to study the 
possibility of American mcxliation. Unlike the purpose in his first mission. 
House was now to begin steps to make peace rather than to avert war. 
Aftc'r consultations with the leaders in England, Germany, and France, h(* 
suggested “the fn'edom of the seas” as the first step toward a compromise; 
but the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7 ended all possibility of success 
in his venture. Everybody seemed to want peace, but both sides still 
hoped for victory, and Germany and h>ancc sought unwarranted annexa¬ 
tions. The Lusitania incident brought House himsedf to momentary sup¬ 
port of an American dc'claration of war. 

House’s third mission began in Decc'mber, 1915. He was authorized by 
President Wilson to tell the Allies that if they would agr(?e to a peace con¬ 
ference under American mediation and if Germany declinc'd the invitation, 
or if she acceptc‘d tlu* invitation but objected to reasonable peace terms, 
then the United States would “probably” enter the war on the side of the 
Allies. This propo.sal was put into writing in the famous Hous(*-(irey 
Memorandum of February 22, 1916. Before the British and the French had 
completed consultations on the suggestion. Allied pro.spects had improved. 
There was no point to half a loaf when a whole loaf seemed attainable. 
Moreover, Allied friendliness to the proposal might weaken morale in 
their own ranks; and possibly the United Slates could be brought into the 
war without embarrassing commitments. 

Colonel House took an important part in the negotiations leading to the 
Armistice and in the Paris Peace ConfercnccN but the venture of 1915-1916 
was the last of his more or less independent peace missions. 
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The Pope's Proposals. The Brst peace sugfrestion to coniinaml any ?reat 
amount of attention came from Pope Benedict XV early in Septewher, 
1914, little more than a mouth aftc?r the beginning of the war. On this 
occasion the Pope issued a pastoral letter exhorting the rulers of the bel¬ 
ligerent states to make peace. Two months later, in November, he pub¬ 
lished an encyclical in which he denounced the war and all wars as being 
‘Mue to the idea that material welfare is the only object in life.” 

Nearly three years later, in August, 1917, Pope Benedict made more 
sj^ecific proposals for ending the war. The United States had by then 
entered the conflict. With the support of German Catholics, and moti¬ 
vated bv his desire to save the Catholic monarchy of Austria as well as by 
his own sincere devotion to peace, the Pope suggested peace on the basis 
of no annexations, disarmament, reparations for civilian damages, arbitra¬ 
tion for the future, “community” of the seas, and the negotiated settlernc'ut 
of t(!rritorial questions. One historian says that “the Centre Party [of Ger¬ 
many] and the \^atican were in close touch, and no doubt the Note was 
planned as part of the same campaign as the [Reichstag] resolution,” soon 
to be mentioned.’ While the Allies made no direct reply, the British gov¬ 
ernment stated that it could enter no negotiations without a previous CJer- 
man declaration of its willingness that lielgium should be restored, and 
President Wilson declared that there could be no peace without victory, 
thus abandoning the basis of the peace aj^peal that, as the head of the 
leading neutral state, he had made eight months earlier. The German 
reply to the Vatican’s proposal ruled out the complete restoration of Bel¬ 
gium, and the peace effort of the Pope ended in failure. 

The German Peace Note of December, 1916. The first public effort by a 
belligerent to set peacemaking machinery in motioji came on December 12, 
1916, when the German government addressed a carelully prepared note 
to President Wilson. Declaring that Europe faced ruin if the war continued 
much longer, the note called attention to German military victories, and, 
“to stem the flow of blood,” proposed that peace negotiations begin. If the 
Allies refused, continued the note, then they must accept the responsibility 
before mankind and history. The Germans mentioned no terms, but de¬ 
clared that they would submit “propositions” which “would be such as to 
serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace.” Late in December 
the Allies replied. They termed the German offer “empty and insincere,” 
pointing out that it contained no terms and branding it as an effort to 
put the blame on them for the continuance of the war. They would have 
no part of it. Actually, their refusal was dictated partly by the fact that 
in view of the superior military position of the Central Powers they would 
have had to accept a loser’s peace, and partly by the conviction that their 
greater resources would bring ultimate victory. As for the Germans, their 
unwillingness to specify terms of peace was equally sensible: extravagant 
terms would have killed any hope for negotiations, while moderate terms 

* G. Lowes Dickinson, compiler. Documents and Statements Rchtiing to Vc.acc Pro¬ 
posals and War Aims. December 1916Sovember 1918 (Allen & Unwin, 1919), p. xxii. 
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would have weakened German nioralt' and would have merely set the 
point where Allied bargaining would begin. 

Some insight into German feeling seven months later may be gained 
from the vote on a resoliilion before the (k‘rman Reichstag on July 17, 
1917. By a vote* of 214 to 116 that bodv d(‘clared in lavor of “a peace of 
understanding,” withonl "forced annexalions of tc'rritory.'’" The Reichstag, 
however, did not control th(^ government, which, still h()]:)ing for a peace 
with victory, ignored the resolution. 

President Wilson^s Peace Proposal of December, 1916. One year after 
Colonel lIon.se had set out for Kiirope on his third j)eace mission with 
President Wilson's blessing, Wilson liimself addressed a note to the bellig¬ 
erents asking them to state tli(‘ tt^rms upon which lh(?v would be willing 
to end the war. His note, dated Ih'ctinber 1(S, followed the German over¬ 
ture by six days, and it may have lu^en promjMed or encouraged by Ger¬ 
man nrgings to Wilson "to do something for pisice,” for the German For¬ 
eign Office appears to have made efforts to induce Wilson to venture some 
sort of peace proposal. ‘ Hie Pn'sident's note tli'clared that both sides had 
marked out the same objectixes in general terms, that both had indicated 
friendliness to a leagiu' of nations, and that the continuance of the war 
would entail losses of such proportions as to imperil the future of civiliza¬ 
tion. Quickly, the Germans replied: I'hev w('r(' ready for an early meeting 
of representatives of the warring states at some neutral place. The Allies 
replied on January 10. They demanded the restoration of Belgium, Serbia, 
and Montenegro; the evacuation of French, Russian, and Rumanian terri¬ 
tory, with reparations; th(? n'turn of prox'inces earlier taken from the Allies, 
including Alsace-Lorraine; the liberation of Italians, Slavs, Rumanians, and 
Czechoslovaks from foreign domination; the expulsion of Turkey from 
Europe and the freeing of the subject-peoples of Turkey; and the reorgan¬ 
ization of Europe on the basis of the self-determination of nations.^ These 
terms, of course, were those of a victor, and, as yet, Germany still aspired 
to that role herself and seemed in a fair way of making good her ambitions. 

President Wilson felt that the replies from the belligerents justified the 
hope that a means to peace might be found. He so reported to the Senate 
on January 22. Other matters, however, soon intruded with summary effect. 
Nine days later the German government announced its r(\suinption of un¬ 
restricted submarine warfare, and on February 3, true to his threat of long 
before, Wilson severed relations with Germany. After that he was no 
longer in a position to serve as intermediary. 

Austrian Moves for a Separate Peace. It will be remembered that Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary in her drastic action against Serbia in the summer of 1914 
had sought only to remove threats to her security from the Balkans. She 
was willing for a localized war, but she had no taste for a geiuTal con- 

“R. B. Mowat, A History of European Diplomacy, 1914-1925 (London, 1927), 
pp. 97-98. 

* Mowat, p. 68. 

* Mowat, p. 71. 
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H^gratioih When a general war came notwithstanding, she found herself 
bound to an ally stronger than herself. To a considerable ext(*nt she lost 
control of her own foreign policy; one of her foreign ministers of the war 
years later declared that ‘when a strong and weak nation concert in war, 
the weak one cannot desist unless it changes sides and enters the war 
against its former ally.” Austria, feeling her strength ebbing, was forced 
to resort to secret negotiations in an effort to make peace without Ger¬ 
man agreement. 

One such effort appears to have been made early in the war, in the 
spring of 1915. 1'he Russian minister for foreign affairs showed the French 
ambassador a letter from the Austrian ambassador to Berlin, who had been 
formerly stationed in Petrograd. In this the Austrian suggested that the 
Tsar should send a trusted representative to Switzerland to meet an agent 
of the Austrian emperor. But, added the Russian foreign minister, tht^ 
hotter w'ill ‘Veinain unanswered,” for “the old Francis Joseph is not yet 
sufficiently disgusted with the war to resign himself to the conditions 
which we intend to impose on him.” '* 

The death of Emperor Franz Joseph (1848-1916) raised Archduke 
Charles to the Austro-Hungarian throne in November, 1916. Soon after 
his accession he publicly declared that he wished “to do everything to 
banish, in the briefest time, the horrors and sacrifices of the war,” and 
he lost little time in getting secretly in touch with persons who might serve 
as go-betweens with the Allied powers. Such persons were the brothers of 
Empress Zita, wife of Emperor Charles. As Bourbons, they had a strong 
attachment to both France and Austria and a complete willingness to see 
Germanv defeated. The older of the brothers. Prince Sixte, had already 
talked with a member of the French cabinet when the initial overture 
came from Austria in December, 1916. After some preliminary meetings 
with a representative of the Emperor, held in Switzerland, Prince Sixte 
traveled secretly to Vienna to talk directly with Emperor Charles. The 
Austrian monarch’s willingness for the restoration of Belgium with repara¬ 
tions, the recognition of French claims to Alsace-Lorraine, and the provi¬ 
sion of an Adriatic outlet for Serbia, impressed President Poincare of 
France as offering the basis of a separate peace. Lloyd George, British 
Prime Minister, was equally hopeful. 

Just when it seemed that there might be some future to the Austrian 
peace move, Ribot replaced Briand as premier of France. He felt that the 
Emperor’s failure to give assurance that Italy’s territorial demands would 
be granted, at least in part, made further negotiation useless. Fortified by 
the Italian foreign secretary’s refusal of a separate peace until Italy’s war 
aims were met in full, Ribot was ready to wash his hands of the whole mat¬ 
ter. Furthermore, he doubted the Emperor’s good faith. At this point 
Prince Sixte, after getting assurance that Emperor Charles. would make 
peace with or without German approval and that Austria would make some 


® Mowat, p. 67. 
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concessions to Italy, travelled again to Vieni\a. At this meeting the Em¬ 
peror asked if Italy might not be j)crsuadcd to exchange one of lier African 
colonies for the Trentino, and declared that he was readv for the formal 
negotiation of a treaty of peace. The Prinec hurried back to Paris, then 
on to London, seeking the reply of the Entente powers to the Emperor’s 
proposals. Lloyd George, always a man of action, wanted some now: he 
sought to arrange a contereiice of the prime ministers of England and 
France and the King of Italy at which thev would agree upon terms of 
peace for Austria. The Italian foreign minister, Baron Sonnino, objected 
so strongly, however, that the Italian government evaded and stalled until 
Prince Sixle gave up hope and returned to his post in thi' Belgian Army in 
June, 1917. 

With the fading of hope for the Sixte negotiations. Count Cz(?rnin, the 
Austrian forcjign ministcT, tric'd another hand. He induced Count Rever- 
tera to begin talks with a “friend ” on the Fretieh General Staff, C^ount 
Armand. The foreign ollices of France, Great Britain, and Italy were kept 
informed, and General Foch and his staff took part in the preparation of 
some of the notes. The first of the Reverttna-Armand talks was held in 
August, 1917, and the last in February, 1918. Thev, too, f ailed because of 
Austria’s unwillingne.ss fo meet the IcTrilorial demands of Italy. Actually. 
as Count Czernin himself later admitted, Austria probably never had a 
fighting chance for a separate pc'aee. Wedged as she was between Ger¬ 
many and her Balkan allies, geography was against her, and so were mili¬ 
tary and economic arguments. Gerinany, in fact, on hearing rumors of a 
separate peace, had begun the' shifting of troops for the invasion of Aus¬ 
tria. Such was the strange denouement of a defensive alliance. 

The Russian Revolution and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Russia weakened and eventually made a separate peace, for 
she was poorly equipped for a twentieth-century war. Her industries were 
primitive, her transportation backward, her finances precarious, her gov¬ 
ernment bureaucratic and corrupt, and her military organization ineffi¬ 
cient. The tsarist regime felt compelled to make some feeble peace over¬ 
tures to Austria in October, 1916, and others, through a neutral state, late 
in February, 1917. One war, the Russo-Japanese, had nearly produced a 
revolution; another, World War I, succeeded. The first phase of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution occurred in March, 1917, with the new government forc¬ 
ing the abdication of the Tsar and seeking to set up a constitutional re¬ 
public on the French model. It accepted the war aims of the tsarist regime 
and tried to continue the struggle against Germany and Austria. In April, 
however, tlie Germans and Austrians set the stage for the second phase of 
the Revolution when they conveyed a trainload of Russian socialists. Com¬ 
munists, and anarchists from Switzerland to Russian territory. Nicolai 
Lenin was part of that load of human dynamite. Seven months later, in 
November, 1917, the Bolsheviki, organized by Lenin, overthrew the mod¬ 
erate government of Alexander Kerensky and, true to German expectations, 
asked for a conference on terms of peace. To say tliat Austria was willing 
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\s sometlim^ of an understatement; she was ready for peace without spoils. 

Representatives of Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria met with 
Russian delegates in DeeeinbtT at Brest-Lilovsk, a city in Russian Poland 
occii 2 :)ied by German troo 2 )s. Thc?y coiicliided an armistice on December 15, 
then proceeded to discuss the terms of peace. After two months, in which 
the discussions did not go very smoothly, the Germans lost patience and 
declared the armistice at an end. As the Russian armv had been olBcially 
demobilized, the German arinv marched unresisted into Russia, with even 
Petrograd seeming likc^ly to fall. Thus outmancuvt^red, tlic Russians capitu¬ 
lated and signed the humiliating Treaty of Brest-Litovsk on March 3, 1918. 
By the? terms of the tre^aty Russia surrendered eastern Poland, the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia. She had already recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Finland and she now ceded [)art of Transcaucasia to Turkey. 
Russia’s losses were appalling: 26 per cent of hc^r population, 27 per cent 
of her arable land, 73 jicr cent of her iron industries, 75 jier cent of her 
coal fields.** For this .slie had j^aid 2,500,(){)() in dead and wounded among 
her soldiers alone. 

Later, in a supplementary trtnity, Russia ])romiscd to pav (Germany an 
indemnity of iu?arly $1,500,00(),(X)(). Germanv jilanru'd to erect a scries of 
buffer states to give her security on the east against the tide of Bolshe¬ 
vism, which she was even then beginning to fear. The eventual success 
of the Allies brought the cancellation of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; but 
twenty years later Germany under IlitlcT returned to the building of an 
easteni wall against the revolutionaries of Russia. 

Von Kuhiman's Peace Move. Karl F. Nowak, in The Collapse of Central 
Europe, tells a fascinating story of how the German Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Von Kuhiman, tried to lure his government into a discus¬ 
sion of peace terms with England in the early months of 1918. Von Kuhi¬ 
man did not believe in the possibility of a German victory, but he did 
believe that the interests of Britain and Germany were not incompatible. 
He somehow managed to get the Kaiser’s approval for the restoration of 
Belgium if peace could then^by be made. Next, the Secretary had to con¬ 
trive to get in secret touch with England, for he dared not make an open 
approach. Then, in the spring of 1918, the opjiortunity came. Here is 
Nowak’s description : 

It was hardly more than a personal reminder of days sj)ent together in a 
happier past. But the Secretaiy^ believed that this message might carry a 
deeper significance; in any case he felt that he might run the risk of giving 
it such an interpretation. And so there suddenly began a play of diplomatic 
searchlights, incomprehensible to all who did not participate, a silent signal¬ 
ling by means of rays of light, such as is practised by lonely outposts in the 
mountains, but with this difference, that in this case nobody save those who 
operated the searchlights understood the signals or even so much as saw 
the rays." 

*** George Vernadsky, A History of Russia (New Home Library, 1944), p. 265. 

^Karl F. Nowak, The Collapse of Central Europe (Dutton and Roudedge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1924), pp. 148-149. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Von Kuhiman moved with infinite care. Being invited to send represent¬ 
atives to a neutral countr)' to attend a discussion of a humane and entirely 
unpolitical matter, he learned that two natives of enemy countries were 
deeply interested in the forthcoming discussion. He carefully selected as 
German representatives men who had once been in great favor in those 
countries; his action was crorrec ily interpreted, and the enemy responded 
with significant choices in their representatives. The expected conversa¬ 
tions took place; tlie siafm quo ante helhnn seemed to offer the hope for 
peace. Before proc('eding to a meeting of higher officials, however, the 
enemy stat(is wish(?d to be convinced that public opinion in Germany would 
support the SecTctary. Accordingly, von Kuhiman soon found the oppor¬ 
tunity to comment in the Reichstag on a recent s])eech by Jan Smuts in 
Glasgow. Siniils had said, among uihcr things, that he was not among 
those wlio felt that peace could come only with the complete defeat of 
Germany. \mn Knhlman chose his words carefully: he was launching a 
“feeler” into the German i\ation. He said that final peace could “hardly 
be expected through purely military decisions alone, without any diplo¬ 
matic negoliations.” He paused, then resumed, ending with the observa¬ 
tion lliat the enemy would “find a way to approach us with peace offers 
which correspond to the situation and satisfy German vital netids.” ** 

For a lc‘w hours von Kuhiman thought that the silence of the Reichstag 
had given assent to his quiet assumption of an acceptable peace without 
v'ictory. Then the storm broke. The Chancellor tried to save him, but the 
Conservatives and General Lndendorff demanded his scalp. A few days 
later the Kaiser reluctantly accepted his resignation. The “traitor” was out. 
Less than three months later Ludendorff himself demanded that Germany 
issue a peace proposal “at once.” 

The End of the War. The year 1918 began with little promise that it was 
to be the year of Allied victory. The withdrawal of the new Bolshevik 
regime from the war, following the Russian Revolution, allowed the Cen¬ 
tral Powers to .shift millions of men to the western front. Very few Ameri¬ 
can troops had yet reached the battlefield, and large numbers could not be 
expected for months to come. At this point, on January 8, President Wil¬ 
son made another of his master strokes. Hoping to bolster Allied morale, 
to keep the Russians in the war, and to enlist liberal support throughout 
the world, he announced his famous Fourteen Points, the terms of a peace 
acceptable to the United States, These Points, formulated by Wilson and 
House, and is.sued without consultation with the Allies, offered hope to the 
vanquished for escape from a severely punitive settlement. They embraced 
ethical principles that appealed to idealists and humanitarians every¬ 
where. Wilson apparently contemplated no effective impediment to them 
in the secret treaties. Although the President asserted in August, 1919, that 
he had had no knowledge of these treaties until he reached Paris, Ray 
Stannard Baker, his friendly biographer and Chief of the Press Bureau of 
the American Commission in Paris, says that “the President must have 

“ Nowak, p. 152. 
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known in general of these secret agreements . . . [but] apparently made 
no attempt to secure any vital or comprehensive knowledge and that 
“among all the papers Mr. Wilson has so carefully preserved, there is no 
document giving any definite or comprehensive information concerning 
the secret treaties.” ** While Wilson certainly knew that Russia had re¬ 
nounced her part in the treaties, thus seriously crippling them, it seems 
right to believe that his faith in the Fourteen Points led him to the convic¬ 
tion that the moral force of his principles would arouse a supporting opin¬ 
ion of such proportions that the secret trealit^s would either be disavowed 
by the partieijiating governments or disregarded in the making of the 
peace. 

While it is defcMisible to regard the pronoiinceinenl of the Fourteen 
Points as a diplomatic move to terminate the war, it seems likely that 
Wilson himself had no such high expectations. It appears, rather, that 
in addition to socking to persuade Russia to .stay in the war he was trying 
to mold world opinion into a form that would permit success for later 
peace moves and for the establishment of a new world order. In fac‘t, 
however, tlie Fourteen Points did lead more or less directly to the ending 
of the war. 

With the failure of the last great German offensive in the west in July, 
1918, the lines of the Central Powers everywhere began to crack, and at 
the same time a sense of impending defeat took hold of the civilian popu¬ 
lations, Bulgaria was the first to sue for peace, and was granted an armis¬ 
tice on September 29, followed on October 31 by the capitulation of Tur¬ 
key. Meantime, General LudendorfF and Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
the ranking German military leaders, suddenly advised their government 
on October 1 that victory was impossible and urged that an attempt be 
made to avert a ruinous peace by invoking the Fourteen Points. Accord¬ 
ingly, the German governmcTit, now headed by Prince Max of Baden, and 
the Austrian and Turkish governments appealed to Wilson —not to the 
Allies — for an armistice on the basis of the Fourteen Points. Wilson re¬ 
sorted to delaying tactics, d(*inaiiding the evacuation of occupied territory, 
the cessation of submarine warfare, and assurance that the German leaders 
spoke for the German people. He virtually stipulated the abdication of 
the Kaiser, and he soon got it. He left to the Allied military commanders, 
especially Supreme Commander General Foch, the question as to whether 
the situation on the battle front warranted an armistice. The military and 
domestic predicament of Austria having become desperate, the Dual Mon¬ 
archy surrendered unconditionally on November 3. Early in November 
the German chancellor announced the abdication of the Kaiser and the 
formation of a German republic. On November 11, with the approval of 
both Foch and Hindenburg, an armistice was signed. It was an armistice 
in name only; in fact, it was a surrender. World War I had ended. Ger¬ 
many alone of the defeated powers had the pledge of the Fourteen Points 

^ Rav Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 3 vols. (Doubledav 
Page, 1922), I, 33, 35. 
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ils the basis of peac(\ witli reservations made by the Allies on the interpre¬ 
tations of the clauses relating lo the freedom of the seas and to reparations. 


THE PRICE THAT WAS PAID 

When the fighting stopped at eleven o’clock on the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 11, 191S, just 1,564 days alter it had started, the world had undergone 
the' l)loodiest and most costly war in all its history. The figures were truly 
staggering. Of the lu^arly 65,()0(),0(K) men who had been inol)ilized, more 
than 8,000,000 liad lost their lives, and the loss in civilian lives was prob¬ 
ably as gn'at. In addition, the numbe r wound(‘d exceeded 21,000,000, and 
the prisoners and missing reached neaiis- 8,000,000. More than 52 per cent 
of the total casualties Ix'longed to the Allies, including nearly 61 per cent 
of the total men kilk'd in the fighting forces. In comparative figures, the 
deaths among military personnel alone amounted to almost exactly twice 
that of th(j total of the six bloodiest wars of the Western world in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The property loss was even more difficult to compute, but it included 
$186,000,()00,()()0 in direct cost to governments, $30,00(),000,0(K) in prop¬ 
erty loss on land, $7,(K)(),()0(),000 in property loss on S(‘a, and other items, 
such as loss of production, that sent the total above $300,000,000,000, not 
including costly pension programs. National debts, figured per capita, in¬ 
creased enormously - by $159 in Canada, $225 in the United States, $318 in 
Australia, $365 in Italy, $800 in Germany, $850 in Great Britain, and 
$1,150 in France. 

WhethcT tin’s outpouring of blood and treasure was justified by the re¬ 
sults is an unanswerable Cjuestion becaii.se we do not know the “or else.” 
If we may believe the frenzied propaganda issued by the Allies during 
the war, the whole world was saved from autocracy, enslavement, and 
barbarism. If so, perhaps no one could quarrel over the price. On the 
other hand, persons contracting for “a war to end war” may properly have 
felt cheated, for, in addition to the millions of dead, maimed, heart-broken, 
and starving people, World War I left another legacy — that of national 
hatreds — that would live to plague another generation and to bleed the 
w'orld again. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALLIED VICTORY 

The coalitions of powers had been well matched, and it was not until 
July, 1918, that Germany began to despair of victory. In fact, as 1918 
began, with Russia withdrawn from the war and the United States not 
yet effective, France and Britain were in truly desperate straits. In the 
summer of 1918 American manpower and supplies at last enabled the 
Allies to take the final ofl'ensive. 
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Both skies had certain advantages of geography. Germany and Austria 
had physical unity, permitting a unified command and (piick transporta* 

tion from front to ItpM U 'h/rJl 

fr/ff/f itactefoef immensely to problems of command and transport, car¬ 
ried the enormous advantage of access to the rest of the world Germany 
quickly added the coal and iron fields of Alsace-Lorraine to her own nat¬ 
ural resources; but even then the Allies controlled far superior resources, 
for they had access to all neutrals, to their own colonies, and to German 
colonies. 

Germany possessed the world’s best army, with its tremendous pr(\stige. 
The Russian army was larger, but was poorly trained and eijnipped. The 
French army was good but about half the size of the German; the British 
had yet to build an army, and the same was true of the Americans, The 
Allies, with their much greater population, had a potential superiority in 
military personnel. By the close of the war they had 43.000,000 men under 
arms to (he C(‘ntral Pow(ms’ 23,00(),(K)0. To offset this, German general¬ 
ship was probably the b(\st in the war. Allied naval supremacy was chal¬ 
lenged only once — in the battle of Jutland — with indecisive results, but 
the submarine* as a weapon of offense was not brought under control until 
after the United States navy had been added to the Allied fleets and the 
convoy system had become cllective. 

The Anglo-French mastery of the seas not only served to bring in troo]’)s 
and supplies from all parts of the colonial empires of Cireat Britain and 
France, but it also permitted the development of an enormous trade with 
the United States. The effect of this was the emergence of a huge Ameri¬ 
can economic interest in the cause of the Allies. For one thing, American 
war prosperity was built on (his war trade; for another, much of the busi- 
ne.ss was financed on a credit basis. As the collapse of the Allies would 
have meant the decline of American pro.sperity through the loss of trade 
and the doubtful repayment of the loans, Americans began to identify 
self-interest with morality and to become the advocates of intervention. 
Particularly expressive of this line of reasoning was Walter II. Page, Ameri¬ 
can ambassador to Great Britain. 

Sea power operated in two additional ways to the Allies’ advantage. By 
confining American exports to friendly hands, it made American industry 
a factor in Allied strength, wher(?as Germany and Austria, suffering from 
that industry, felt impelled to encourage their American .sympathizers to 
acts of sabotage that arouscil deep resentment throughout the United 
States and contributed to the eventual declaration of war. Furthermore, as 
the British also controlled the cables from Europe to the United States, 
sea power gave the Allies a virtual monopoly on transatlantic communica¬ 
tion. They were thus in a position to intercept German propaganda and 
to transmit great quantities of their own, some of which — like the Bryce 
Report — made charges of German atrocities which were later disproved. 
Using cables, mails, and agents in the United States, the British proved 
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far more adroit propagandists than the wholly unsubtlc Germans. Hence, 
in several ways command of the sea contributed to Allied victory. 

The Central Powers’ substantial mineral resources, even when added to 
by Belgium and northeastern France, totalled far less than those of tlie 
Allies, but they possessed the advantage of being near at hand. Oil, which 
they lacked, was far less important than in World War II. The critical 
sliortages, in both Britain and Germany, came in foodstuffs. By the nar¬ 
rowest of margins, the submarine was brought under control in time to 
prevent the collapse of England. Germany’s deficiencies were qualitative 
rather than tpiantitativc, and the dearth of the right kind of foods undtir- 
inincd health and morale, and comprisf'd a major factor in her final defeat. 
When she surrt'udcred, her armies were still in France and largely intact, 
but she had lost the will to fight. 

In the end an undernourished Germany, encircled by a constantly 
tightening ring of steel, berefft of all her allies, largely swept from the 
seas, capitulated to an enemy who had developed immense superiority 
in manpower and industrial produc-tion, and who had used its access to 
the publicity channels of the world to conduct a campaign of propaganda 
that helped to raise the number of Allied and Associated States to thirty- 
two. 


FACTORS CONDITIONING THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

For .some months before the collapse of the Central Powers the Allies 
had worked on the assujnption that at the close of the war a general con¬ 
ference of the Allied and Associated Powers would meet to formulate 
terms of peace. 'There was no serious consideration of a general confer¬ 
ence of all belligerents, such as the Congress of Vienna at the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars. As early as 1916 one historian had declared that 
“the ‘tactics’ of the victors are clear . . . first the presentation of their 
united demands on the Germanic alliance; second, a conference of the vic¬ 
tors to divide the spoil — a conference from wliich the defeated will be 
excluded.”’® Actually, the Allies followed that procedure, but they re¬ 
versed the order of the two parts. 

Before turning to the work of the Peace Conference at Paris, we must 
observe the circumstances under which it met and carried on its delibera¬ 
tions. Here, as with many historic occasions, it is easy to let the imagina¬ 
tion run wild — in this case, to think of an assemblage of the great men of 
many nations meeting to build a new world of their own planning. We 
may feel that the enormous power which they represented gave them un¬ 
limited opportunity to eliminate the evils which have so long plagued 
mankind and to build a new order based on peace and justice. Tins view 
would be a mLstaken one. The plenipotentiaries at Paris certainly wanted 
Arthur Bullard, The Diplomacy of the Great War (Macmillan, 1916), p. 233. 
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such a world, but they were steeped in the nationalistic tradition and, 
perhaps what is more to the point, some of them knew the nature of man 
himself. Moreover, they understood other limitations, too: of pledges to 
each other, without which there might have been no victory; of their own 
solemn statements of war aims; of their own encouragement of national 
aspirations; of the ancient grudges smoldering within Europe; of the 
sacred trust of their own governments" national policies; of the disturbing 
implications of the Russian Revolution; and of countless other restraining, 
limiting influences. It is not too much to say that the combination of 
commitments and “hard facts” largely predetermined the Pc^ace of Paris. 
We shall now examine some of the factors conditioning the peace settle¬ 
ment. 


1. The Secret Treaties 

President Wilson tried to assume that the thirty-two states were meet¬ 
ing in Paris with clean slates to write an enduring peace, but he was sadly 
mistaken. The United States alone of the great powers was not solemnly 
bound by treaties to “do something” for other states when the great day 
came." Secret agrt'cments among members of the Allies embraecid both 
pledges not to be casually thrown away and selfish interests not to he 
sliovtid aside. Some of them, in fact, contained promises without which 
some of the states would not have entered the war; this was certainly true 
in flic cases of Italy and Rumania.*^’ 

Six of these secret agreements were of special importaiu'c: 

1. Agreement among Great Britain, France, and Russia. March, 1915. 
Constantinople, including some hinterland, and the Straits were to go to 
Russia, along with a strip of Asia Minor coastline and a number of islands. 
Tlio Straits were to be kept open for the free passage of goods and mer¬ 
chant ships, except for goods headed for or coming from a Russian port. 
The Moslem Holy Places were to stay under Turki.sh rule. British spheres 
of influence in Persia and Mesopotamia were to be recognized. The status 
quo in Egypt was guaranteed. France got oral assurances of Russian sup¬ 
port for territorial demands on Germany, even beyond the left bank of 
the Rhine “if you judge it useful.” 

2. Agreement among Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy, called the 
Treaty of London or the Adriatic Treaty. April, 1915. This was the deal 
in which the Entente by outbidding the Central Powers brought Italy into 
the war on its side. Italy was to gain substantial tracts of Austrian terri¬ 
tory, some of the eastern Adriatic coastline, numerous islands, and, pos¬ 
sibly, part of Asiatic Turkey and enlarged or new holdings in Africa. She 
was to get her proper share of war indemnities. A military convention 
was to fix the minimum forces which Russia would keep in the field against 

Dickinson, pp. xv-xvi. 

Tlie texts of the secret agreements may be found in F. Seymour Cocks, The Secret 
Treaties and Understandings (London, 1918). 
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Austria, and the three Entente powers promised to support Italy's opposi¬ 
tion to the participation of the; pope in making peace at the close of the 
war. The terms of this treaty soon leaked out, understandably arousing 
(he resentment of the Yugoslavs. 

3. Agreement among Great Britain, France, ami Russia. Maij, 1916. 
Known as (he Sykes-Picot Treaty, this provided that Russia was to get 
the Turkish provinces of Armenia and Georgia, France was to receive 
Syria and a zone of influence extending across the upper Euphrates and 
Tigris to the Pc.Tsian boundary, and Gn »t Britain was to be given a zone 
of influence soutli of the French zone. N ’<^oliations in March, 19J7, further 
defined the areas of British and French . est. 

4. Agreement among Great Britain, Froi ;c. Russia, Italij, and Rumania. 
August, 1916. This was (hi^ understanding tliat brought Rumania into the 
war on the side of the Allies, who promised that Rumania would g(4 
Transylvania, Buko\'ina, thc' Banat, and certain territories to be taken from 
Austria-Hungary. The Allies further agreed to provide substantial mili¬ 
tary support to the Rumanian armies. 

5. Agreement, among Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan. 
Fehruary-Mareh, 1917. The Allies were forced into this deal by the need 
to get Japanese naval assistance against the U-boats in the Mediterranean. 
Japan was to receive German rights in Shantung and all of the German- 
owned islands north of the equator. Japan agreed not to oppose China’s 
corning into the war, as she might be inclined to do in order to prevent 
China from buildii^g up a good claim to German possessions in the Far 
East. Furthermore, Japan had no desire “to see 400 million Chinese armed 
for war.” (k'rman islands south of the equator were to go to Great liritain, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

6. Agreement between France and Russia. March, 1917. France was to 
receive Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar \'alley, the control of a buffer state 
to be erected in the Rhineland, and considerable freedom to fix German 
boundaries in the west. Russia was to take the German and Austrian por¬ 
tions of what had once been Poland, and she was to have a virtually free 
hand in making her own western boundaries. Great Britain was not a 
party to this agreement and she later denied its validity. 

These undercover deals, with the exception of that of February, 1917, 
were made public by the Communist regime in Russia soon after the Revo¬ 
lution, presumably as a move to expose the cupidity of capitalistic states.’^ 
The one treaty that had not been published by the time of the Conference 
was nevertheless known to the “Big Four,” and, in fact, provided the basis 
for Japanese demands. The United States, not being a party to any of 
the secret treaties, was not bound by them, but that did not altogether 
change the picture as long as Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan re¬ 
garded them as pledges to each other and as long as those countries kept 
the same old motivations. Russia, too, was then outside the treaties, for 
she had failed to keep her promise to stay in the war until the Central 

»» Baker, I, 38-39. 
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Powers had been defeated. There were other secret agreements looking 
to a division of the spoils, but tliey were less important. 

2. Statements of AHied War Aims 

Allied war aims were stated in many d('clarations by the official spokes¬ 
men of the various Alli(‘d and Associated Powers. They appeared, in part, 
in diplomatic notes written in response to proposals for peace by neutrals 
or by belliger(*nts or in inter-Allied communications; for the most part, 
however, th(*y were contained in addresses, either on some notable public 
occasion or, as most frequently, before the national legislative assemblies. 
What is perhaps the fullest statement of the British view was presented 
by Prime Minister Lloyd George in an address to Parliament on January 5, 
1918, while President Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points were stated in an 
address to Congress three days later. 

Before noting the princJpal statements of war aims, we should recognize 
a number of conditions which affect their interpretation. In the first place, 
the war aims of the defeated states became pointless since they were not 
to be achieved; they were useful only in disclosing aspirations which might 
conceivably rise again. Second, Russia was out of the picture by the lime 
of tlie Paris Conference. Her declarations of war aims could not be fol¬ 
lowed through at Paris, and, indeed, nobody knew just what the foreign 
policy of the new Russia would be. Third, all statements of war aims were 
in the nature of propaganda, not necessarily intended to be misleading but 
certainly idealized. Lowes Dickinson says that “while, in their public prot¬ 
estations, the Allied Governments were preoccupied with ideal purposes, 
in their private agreements these high ends play no part.” This is doubt¬ 
less an overstatement. Fourth, most of the Allied war aims were summa¬ 
rized in a few notable statements, such as the Fourteen Points, or were 
often also expressed in tangible action, such as in the recognition of the 
new states of Eastern Europe. Fifth, war aims were not always constant 
and unchanging. They were subject to revision by the fortunes of war, 
by diplomatic expediency, by enlarged information, and by changes in 
leadership. At times they were contradicted by other announced aims, by 
the secret treaties, and by positive action. On one occasion the British 
Foreign Secretary spoke of an address of his own on foreign policy as “my 
now rather ancient speech.” It was precisely two weeks old. 

We shall here present the Allied war aims as declared by President 
Wilson in addresses on four occasions in 1918. Partly because of his genius 
for phrasing, he was generally recognized as the chief spokesman of the 
states at war with the Central Powers. While he spoke with formal author¬ 
ity for only the United States, he had full knowledge of the announced 
aims of the other powers. The Allied states were usually quick to second 
him; Britain never failed to do so at once. Furthermore, world public 
opinion gave his aims such warm endorsement that no statesman could 
Dickinson, p. xiv. 
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easily reject them. Ilis Fourteen Points, qualified by two reservations, 
became the terms of the C^erman armistice. Tliey were presented in an 
address to Congress on January 8 , 1918: 

The prograinine ol the world's peace, therefore, is o\ir programme, and 
that programme, the only possible one as we see it, is this: — 

]. Open covenants ol pea(‘e openly arrived at, aflt‘r which there shall be 
no private international undertakings of anv kind, but diploniaev shall 
proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute ircecloin of navigation upon the sc;as outside territorial wat€*rs 
alike in pcjacc^ and in w'ar, except as the* seas iriav be closed in whole or in 
part by iiiternational ac^lion for the enfor(‘ernent of intcTiiational covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all c^ccMioinie barriers and the (\slab- 
lisbineiit ol an c‘(|uality of trade coietitieiis among all the nations eoiisenling 
to tlu) pc'aee and associating thc'mscdvc's for Its niaintenaiiec'. 

4. Adc'cjnate guarantee's given and taken that national armaments will 
be rednec'd to the lowest ]M)int eonsisU*nt with domestic safc'tv. 

5. A free, oj)en-inind(*d, and absedutelv impartial adjuslmcmt of all 
eoloiiial claiiiis based upon a strict obsc'ivancc' of the principle that in de'ter- 
miiiing all such (juc'stions of soveTC'igTitv the intcTcsts of the populations con¬ 
cerned imist have* cMjual weight with the cH]iiitable claims of the Govt*mment 
whose title is to Ih' determinc^d. 

6. The evacuation of all iiussian territory, and such a scfttlcment of all 
(jucstions afic'cting Russia as will sc'curc the bc'st and freest co-operation of 
the olhc'r nations of the world in obtaining for her an unhampcTed and 
unembarrassed opportunity for tlie independent determination of her own 
political develojuncmt and national ])olicy, and assure h('r of a sincere wel¬ 
come into the .society of frc'e nations uiidcT institutions of her own choosing, 
and more than a wclc'cane assistance also of e\’erv kind that she may need 
and may hersedf desire. The trt*atment ac*c‘ord('d Russia b\’ hc'r sistc'r nations 
ill the months to eoinc* will he the aedd test of their good will, of their com¬ 
prehension of hcT needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of 
thedr intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must he cwaciiated and restored 
without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in common 
with all other fvc'.e nations. No othc*r single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which they have thein- 
.selves set and determined for the government of their relations with one 
another. Without this healing act the whole structure and validity of Inter¬ 
national Law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed, and the invadc'd portions re¬ 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has uiKsettlcd the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
years, should be righted in order that peace may onci‘ more be made secure 
in the interest of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peojdos of Austria-Hungary, whose place amf)ng the nations vve 
wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest oj)por- 
tunity of autonomous development. 
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11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, occupied 
territories rc.stored, Serbia accorded free aeeess to the sea, and the rela¬ 
tions of the several Balkan States to one another determined bj iriendh 
coiins(4 along historically established lines of allegiance and nationality, and 
international guarantees of the political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of the several Balkan Stales should be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire slioiild be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule sliould be as.sured an undoubted security of lile and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and th(i 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the sliips 
and commerce of all nations under international guarantee's. 

13. An independent Polish State slionltl be erected whieh should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, whieh should 
be assort'd a free and secure access It) the sea, and whost' political and 
economic independence and tt'rrittirial intc^grity should be guaranteed by 
in ter 11 a tioii al con ci i ai i t. 

14. A general a.ssociation of nations must be formt'd under speeific 
covenants for the jiurpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small Slatt's alike. 

Other statements on war aims by Wilson supplemented the Fourteen 
Points and reiterated some of them. In an address to Congress on Febru¬ 
ary 11, the President announced what became known as the “Four Prin¬ 
ciples”: (1) Each part of the final ])eaee settlement must be based upon 
the essential justice of that particular case; (2) Peoples and provinces are 
not to be bartered about from sovereignty to sovc'reignty as if they were 
mere chattels; (3) All h'rritorial changes must be for the benefil of the 
populations concerned; and (4) All well-defined national aspirations must 
be accorded tlie utmost possible satisfaction. Speaking at Mount Vernon 
on July 4, Wilson asserted two additional objeelives: The “destruction of 
every arbitrary power anywhere tliat can ... by its own single choice 
disturb the peace of the world”; and “the consent of all nations to be gov¬ 
erned in their conduct towards each other by . . . principles of honor and 
of resjieet for tlie common law of eivili/ed society.” America’s “great ob¬ 
jects,” he declared, “can be put into a single sentence. What we seek is 
the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sustained 
by the organized opinion of mankind.” Finally, in a speech in New York 
City on September 27, .shortly before the Armistice, the President enunci¬ 
ated what we know as his “Five Interpretations” of his Government’s “duty 
with regard to peace.” Briefly, these were (1) Impartial justice, (2) No 
special interest of any nation or group of nations can be recognized, 
(3) No alliances or special understandings within the League, (4) No 
selfish economic combinations or discriminations among League states, 
and (5) Full publicity for all international agreements. 

Such was the blueprint of the new order among the peoples and the 
nations of the world as envisaged by one of the greatest idealists of modem 
times, the leader of the most powerful state, the man who had proved him- 
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self to be the master of both the theory and the practice of politics under 
the American system. It remained to be seen what would be the outcome 
when this Presbyterian prohjssor matched his idealism, his fine mind, and 
his innocence against the political and ecovomic realities, the ancient 
hatreds and ambitions, and the very wise statesmen of the Old World. 

3. The Rise of Nationalities 

While the great powers were making deals aimed at their own security 
and aggrandi/ement, the suppressed peoples of Eastern Europe were tak¬ 
ing action of their own. Fortimatelv for most of them, the land they occu¬ 
pied or coveted belonged to the Cierman or the Austro-Hungarian empires, 
both then prostrate, or to Russia, then divided and of uncertain strength. 
Eve n before the collapse* of these vast empires, however, the “patriots” 
of East(*rn Europe were hatching their schemes in London, Paris, New 
York City, and elsewhere. Furthermore, revolutions had taken place 
within Germany and Austria-Hungary, the king of Bulgaria had abdicated, 
and the Turkisli Nationalists threatened the power of the sultan. In some 
instance's, governments of the deh'ated peoples attempted to reform th(;m- 
sclves into the good graces of the Allies and so avert the full penalty of 
defeat. The elforts of some national groups to achieve independeucc had 
been encouraged by the Allies and tlie United States, particularly in Wil¬ 
son’s Fourtecni Points, but the action which they took by themselves, 
whether good or bad, certaiidy did much to predetermine the decisions 
of the Conference. To see something of the variety of pressures put on 
the peacemakers at Paris, let us quickly examine the status of some of the 
nationalist movements at the close of the war. 

The Yugoslavs. The word “jugoslav” or “Yugoslav” means “southern 
Slav”; more .specifically, it is used to mean the closely related Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. Their impulse to political unity was an old one, and, as we 
have seen, accounted for much of the friction in the Balkans and between 
Serbia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. As early as May, 1915, a “Yugo¬ 
slav Committee” was set up in London, and later a Yugoslav national coun¬ 
cil was established in Washington. Representatives of the liOndon commit¬ 
tee met with the premier of Serbia at Corfu, the seat of the dispossessed 
Serbian government, and on July 20, 1917, issued the famous Declaration 
of Corfu. This document called for the union of Serbs, Croats, and Slo¬ 
venes under a constitutional monarchy, with the constitution to be drafted 
at the close of the war by a popularly elected constituent assembly. The^ 
Corfu Declaration has been described as “the birth-certificate of the Yugo¬ 
slav nation.” 

The Poles. The Poles had once been united and independent, but their 
ancient kingdom had been extinguLshed in 1795. Since then, Polish na¬ 
tionalism had grown stronger rather than weaker, and by 1914 the old 
Polish region held three times as many Poles as it had in the late eight¬ 
eenth century. Moreover, the plight of the homeless Poles had won con- 
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siderable sympathy throughout the world, and, as one historian says. In 
the eyes of many, Poland became the symbol of freedom in chains. 

The military asset of perhaps twenty-five million Poles was worth bar¬ 
gaining for, and so, despite Russia’s evident intention of establishing her 
authority over German Poland and Austrian Poland, both Russia and the 
Central Powers entered bids for Polish support. Early in the war Russia 
announced her approval of the union of all Poles in a united and autono¬ 
mous kingdom, a promise that fell .short of a pledge of complete independ¬ 
ence. In November, 1916, when in po.ssc.ssion of Rus.sian Poland, the Cen¬ 
tral Powers declared that Poland would be set up as an independent state 
with an hereditary monarch and a constitution, and they established a 
Council of Regeniy as its provisional government. In turn, the Allies, in 
late 1917, recognized the Poli.sh National Committee formed by Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the famous pianist. At the end of the war another great 
Polish patriot, Josef Pilsudski, climax(*d a lifetime of fighting for independ¬ 
ence when he took over the powers of the Ciouncil of Regency. Thus, the 
Paris Conference confronted the fact of a provi.sional Polish government in 
actual operation, but it still had to deal with many difficult Poli.sh ques¬ 
tions, particularly that of boundaries. 

The Czechoslovaks. The Czet-hs and the Slovaks, closely-related Slav 
groups, had been restless minorities in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, with 
the Czechs mostly in Austria and the Slovaks mostly in Hungary. With 
the outbreak of World War I their loaders felt that the hour of liberation 
was close. Early in 1915, led by the two men who were to become Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s greate.st figures, Tliomas Masaryk and Eduard Benes, they formed 
the Czechoslovak National Council in Pari.s, with a London Council added 
later. Soon they were aiding their countrymen to desert the Austrian 
armies to fight with the Russians or with the Allied armies in the West 
Funds were provided chiefly by the nearly one million Czechs in the United 
States, working through the Bohemian National AUianc'c with headquarters 
in Wa.shington. Ma.saryk himself came to America in May, 1918, where he 
receivc^d a great welcome and called on President Wilson. 

Meantime, the Czech National Council in Paris had begun to operate 
as a provisional government in exile. On September 3, 1918, the United 
States, following similar action by Franc*e, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, 
recognized the Paris Council as a de facto government. On October 18 the 
Council issued a Declaration of Independence, asserting the right of Czech¬ 
oslovaks to freedom and independence and rejecting all claims of the Haps- 
burg dynasty. It further declared that the new state would be a republic, 
parliamentary in form, with respect for the rights of individuals and minori¬ 
ties. Ten days later the Czech underground in Prague came above ground 
and announced that Austrian rule was at an end. Dr. Masaryk became 
tbe first President of the new republic, and Dr. BeneS its first foreign min¬ 
ister. Here, even more so than with Yugoslavia and Poland, the statesmen 
at Paris confronted a fait accompli, the handiwork of their own govern¬ 
ments. 
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The Baltic Peoples. Th(' land of ihv Finns had for centuries been part 
of Sweden, serving as a buffer area between that country and Russia, but 
in 1809 Tsar Alexander 1 added it to the Russian Empire. Permitted a 
measure of self-government, Finland became a progressive Russian grand 
duchy. Early in the war, in 1914, the Tsar sought to Russify the country; 
this stimulated the naticjiialism of the Finns and they declared their inde¬ 
pendence, in December, 1917. Apparently trying to soften it for commu- 
nization, the Bolslu'viks quickly recognized the new state. The Scandi¬ 
navian states, Germany, France, and other states followed. Finnish “Reds,” 
however, soon destroyed all illusions of peace, leading the government to 
invite the assistance of Germany. The Reds were driven out, but the Ger¬ 
mans remained. Tlu'y persuaded the Finns to accept a brother-in-law of 
the Kaiser as king, but the capitulation of Germany soon altered the voca¬ 
tional expectations of Prince Frederick C’harles. The Finns immediately 
set to work to (TC'ct a democratic government of the republican form. 

The Esthonians oc cupied land taken from Sweden by Peter the Great. 
Their cultural influences were largely Germanic, but they hated the Gc^r- 
man landlords who oppressed them as well as the Russians who tried to 
Russify them. Occasionally this handful of people revolted against mighty 
Russia, but all they won was more Russification until, in March, 1917, the 
new Russian government granted a large measure of autonomy. It ap¬ 
proved an Esthonian national council which, after the Bolshevist coup 
d’etat, proclaimed the independence of Esthonia on November 28, 1917. 
With the military collapse of Russia, German armies moved in and forced 
the Esthonians to invite the Kaiser to rule the land. He accepted but his 
impc^rial services were not long available. 

The Letts, too, passed from Swedish to Russian control in the time of 
Peter the Great, and they, too, felt the heel of German landowners. Their 
struggle for independence was accelerated by an autonomy movement or¬ 
ganized in Switzerland in 1903. The Latvian region was occupied by Ger¬ 
man troops in 1915, adding to the long hatred of Germany. The new Rus¬ 
sian government granted limited self-government in March, 1917, but 
eight months lat(?r a provisional national committee adopted a declaration 
of independence. I'he Treaty of Brest-Litovsk seemed to put the future 
of the country at the mercy of the Germans, but on November 11, 1918, 
the leading Allied powers recognized the independence of Latvia. 

The land of the Lithuanians had been part of the kingdom of Poland 
but in 1795 passed into possession of Russia through the division of Poland. 
Restive under Russian rule, the Lithuanians began a nationalist movement 
about 1883 and took part in the revolt against the tsars in 1905. While 
their country was occupied by German forces, in 1915, they established 
a nationalist government in Vilna. Like the Letts, they were promised cer¬ 
tain rights of self-government by the Russian provisional government, but 
they, too, were thrown to Germany at Brest-Litovsk. Rebuffing a Polish 
eflFort to absorb them, and saved from Germany by the victory of the Allies, 
they won prompt Allied recognition. 
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The Ukrainians. Ukrainia simply moans **borclerland, a charactori/ation 
of the land’s position centuries ago in respect to the older Russia. It is an 
immense area north of the Black Sea in southwestern European Russia, ex¬ 
tending from the Carpathians to the Volga. Founded as a state by 
Swedes in the tenth century, it later fell under the dominion ot the Poles. 
The Ukrainians shook loo.se from effective Polish control in the seventeenth 
century, only to find the greater part of their land within the realm of the 
tsars on the final division of Poland in 1793. Some Vkruiniinis had earlier 
voluntarily accepted Russian sovereignty. The Russians continued the pol¬ 
icy of Peter the Great - absolutism and uniformity under coercion — and 
it was little wonder that the Ukrainians grew rebellious. When in 1917 it 
seemed that the Russian Empire was about to disintegrate, they pro¬ 
claimed the Ukrainian People’s Republic, which was recognized by the 
Central Powers in a separate treaty of peace at Brest-Litov.sk and acknowl¬ 
edged by the Russians. Already, however, the Russians had begun a pro¬ 
gram to regain the Ukraine through Bolshovizing it. Perhaps, there was 
some sense in what a distingui.shed English historian had written a year 
earlier: “Tlie Ukraine and the rest of Russia are geographically insep¬ 
arable, economically interdependent, racially and culturally interlaced.” 
Yet, as of the time of the Paris Conference, the Ukraine was an independ¬ 
ent republic. 

Other Russian Minorities. While the richest and the most populous, ihr* 
Ukraine was only one of the republics proclaimed in the borderlands of 
Russia in the months following the overthrow of the Tsar. In the Trans- 
caueasian region, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia established themselves 
as independent states; in the east an independent Siberian Confederation 
was organized; and in west and soutliwestern Russia the Byelorussian or 
White Russian and the Moldavian or Bessarabian republics had been 
set up. At the time of the Paris Conference all of these laid claim to 
full sovereignty and independence. Accepting Lenin’s doctrine of the 
self-determination of peoples, the Bolshevists for the time being acqui¬ 
esced in the fragmentation of the vast empire that the tsars had put 
together. 

The Jews. The story of Jewish nah'onalisrn is well known. Everyone is 
aware of the Jews’ importance in Biblical history and of their long exile 
from their native land. What we call modem Zioni.sm — the efforts of 
the Jews to regain their ancient homeland in Palestine — was born near the 
close of the nineteenth century, and soon animated Jews throughout the 
world with new hope. For many reasons, religious, cultural, political, and 
philanthropic. Great Britain became the chief sponsor of Jewish hopes. 
On November 2, 1917, in the so-called Balfour Declaration, Britain an¬ 
nounced her support for “the re-e.stabli.shrnent in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” The other Allied Powers and the United 
States formally approved. It must be noted that the Balfour Declaration 
did not pledge a “national state” for the Jews, but only a “national home.” 
Although the Arab delegation at the Paris Conference declared ihat “there 
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is room in Syria for us both,” it claimed British promises for ihe Arab con¬ 
trol of Palestine. 

Revolutionary Governments. The course of the war, and particularly its 
final weeks, brought radical changes witliin the political structures of the 
Central Powers themselves. Austria-Hungary, “the Polyglot Ein]3ire,” un¬ 
derwent wliat historians call “disintegration” or “disruption.” Her various 
subject nationalities became intent on joining othcT people of like races 
ill selling up truly national states; in such movers, as we have seen, the 
new slates ot Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland took torm. In addi¬ 
tion to these, llutlienians, (iermans, Magyars, llumaiiians, and Italians 
sought the r('d('Tnption of nationality. Perhaps more surprising, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1918, the Austrians proclaimed th(‘ir independ(?nce and adopted a re¬ 
publican constitution, and a few days later the Hungarians launched the 
Hungarian P(*oj)le\s Rejuiblic. Part of the motivation in these two instances 
was to win bedter tcTins from the Allies by appearing to be converted to 
democratic institutions and bv being in a position to deny the war guilt 
that attached to the old Dual Monarchy. 

Meantime, the misfortunes of war were overturning the Kaiser’s regime 
in CiTmanv. Revolution began on November 4. Four days later a provi¬ 
sional council proclaimed that Bavaria had become a “democratic and so¬ 
cial Republic,” and pressure for the abdication of William II soon became 
irresistible. The Empc'ror made frantic, last-minute moves to save his 
throne by calling in liberal Prince Max of Baden as chancellor and then 
bv ac(]uioscencc in the establishment of ministerial responsibility and 
otluT democratic reforms, but he moved too late. On November 9, shortly 
before noon, the abdication of the Kaiser was announced; and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon the German Republic was proclaimed. By tlie 
close of the month, the many kings and princes of Germany had lost their 
crowns and every German state had proclaimed a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Bulgaria survived the war as a monarchical state, but tried to escape 
punishment at Paris on the grounds that the king, since abdicated, had 
made his country the unwilling tool of the Germans. It was the same de¬ 
vice that the Austrians and the Hungarians tried. In Turkey, Moham¬ 
med VI, the last of the Sultans, clung to his throne, but his authority was 
soon to fall before the Turkish Nationalists, under Mnstapha Kemal Pasha. 
Nevertheless, the Peace Conference had to deal with liim, taking the chance 
of his continuance in power. 

4. National Policies of the Major Allied Powers 

Altliough idealists hoped that the peacemakers at Paris would cut them¬ 
selves off from all national loyalties and remake the world with total objec¬ 
tivity, wiser persons realized that men chosen as the spokesmen of nations 
could not scrap the past. It was altogether natural that the statesmen at 
Paris should believe that the peace of the world could be built on the 
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national policies that they had been chosen to defend and advance; in¬ 
evitably, the kind of peace they made was in part determined by the poli¬ 
cies of the states which controlled the Conference. In particular, this 
meant (hat countries represented by the “big Four” fixed the terms of the 
peace to be made, getting what they could and giving way only when the 
pressure was too great. It is therefore necessary to take a quick look at 
the broad outlines of the national policies of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and the United States. 

Great Britain. If we keep in mind certain facts of British geography, 
history, and economics, we can readily understand British policy as it re¬ 
lated to the work to be done at Paris. Insularity, industrialization, com¬ 
mitment to the balance of power idea, the possession of a great empire, 
the dependence on outside sources for food, and the presence of surplus 
capital — these were the facts that conditioned Britain’s foreign policy. 
At the Paris Conference they determined that Britain should seek the re¬ 
tention of naval supremacy, the protection of trade routes to her dominions, 
colonies, and customers, and the preservation of a European system in 
which Britain could tip the balance. She must see that the German navy 
was virtually eliminated, that the powerful German merchant marine was 
sharply reduced, that the Near East was so reconstituted that the old Ger¬ 
man drive to Turkey could not be resumed, and that German land power 
was curtailed. She must keep French friendship but at the same time she 
must not permit France to become strong enough to deprive Britain of 
her po.sition as “balancer,” and, if possible, she must keep the friendship 
of Italy to add to her security in the Mediterranean. She must keep on 
good terms with the United States, because American economic and naval 
strength promised to remain enormous and because Canadian interests 
were so nearly identical with American. 

France. Perhaps the basic facts in the determination of French national 
policy were geographic, demographic, and historical. France was part of 
the continent of Europe, her population was growing very slowly while 
that of Germany was growing very fast, and twice within less than half a 
century she had been invaded by German armies. Since 1870 the most per¬ 
sistent idea in the minds of French statesmen had been fear of Germany. 
Before 1914 they had tried to find security in an alliance with Russia and 
an entente with Britain; and, in 1919, what was more natural than they 
should seek both old and new means for averting the disaster they had 
twice known? The old means called for the assurance of powerful allies, 
but this in itself was not enough: Russia, with her immense armies, had 
been lost to France by the Bolshevist Revolution, while the only other 
potential allies. Great Britain and the United States, were essentially 
naval powers and, at any rate, in no position to give quick, eflFcctive assist¬ 
ance on European soil. The new means was for France to utilize her role 
as one of the victors to demand that Germany be reduced in power to a 
point where she could no longer threaten France, even France alone. This 
might be done by cutting down Germany in size, by giving France better 
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frontiers, by depriving Germany of some of her coal and iron deposits, by 
fixing lh<' military forces and armaments of Germany at a low maximum, 
bv imposing heavy indemnities, by forbidding the union of Austria with 
Ormany, by stripping Ciermany of her colonies, and by other means con¬ 
ceived by imaginative French statesmen. Furthermore, by friendliness to 
Italy and to th(' aspiring nationalities of Eastern and Southeastern Europt*. 
France could build good will for the rainy day that always seemed to 
come, sooner or later. 

Italy. While Italy (Miterc'd the war only after seeing which side would 
pay most for her services, imich in the spirit of shopping mercenaries, she 
was actually bargaining for rather specific gains. Cienc'rally speaking, she* 
wanted possession of her Italian-populated borderlands, strategic frontiers, 
s(*euri!v against a probably expanded Sc'rbia, Slrwene territories on the 
Adriatic to serve as a springboard for Balkan ventures, control of the Adri¬ 
atic itself, and an (Tilarged colonial empire, particularly in North Africa. 
She aspired to the dominance of the Mediterranean. She based some of lier 
claims upon th(? principle of self-determination, but she wtis willing to take 
up wdlh strategic eonsid(Tations where that left off. She naturally sought 
the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but she had no fear of 
Germany comparable to that of France. Because of her comparative weak¬ 
ness, she exerted less influence at Paris than Great Britain, France, or the 
United States. 

The United States. While there lat(*r proved to be a sharp diffc^renee 
betweem American national policy as interpreted by the Senate and that 
policy as conceived by President Wilson, American policy at Paris was 
what Wilson chose to make it. Mo.st Americans apparently felt that they 
had done their bit for humanity, and that they should get home in a hurry 
and stay there. Wilson had other ideas. Genuinely devoted to peace and 
to his ethical concepts, he believed that once the nations of the world had 
accepted certain principles of action and had organized to oversee their 
constant application, an enduring peace would follow. Of these principles, 
he emphasized most the self-determination of peoples, but, as the Fourteen 
Points reveal, he also included open diplomacy, freedom of the seas, equal¬ 
ity of economic opportunity, disarmament, and relief for colonial popula¬ 
tions. The organization of states to apply and preserve these principles 
was the League of Nations. For the solution of Europe’s thousand per¬ 
sistent problems, he offered principles; otherwise, he alone had no nation¬ 
alistic axe to grind. 

It must not be assumed that the American position entailed no handicaps. 
Quite the contrary, for everywhere Wilson encountered national interests 
that clashed with his principles. The going was hard for an idealist mak¬ 
ing his way througli an assemblage of the world s champions in the great 
game of politics. Even the League, to wliich all men subscribed in theory, 
was a burden, and to save it Wilson had to make concessions on every 
hand. But on the I^cagne he never gave way; it was more than his pro¬ 
gram for the Conference — it wa.s his program for mankind. 
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5. The Russian Revolution 

The liiissitin Revolution of 1917 brought the collupse of the tsurist won- 
ardiy, which had made sincere but bungling efforts to win the war against 
the CJentral Powers, and the c.stabJi.sJunent of a Bolslic'vik regime intent 
on peace to give it time to remake Russia to its own liking. The military 
loss to tJie Allies was staggering, and, without American intervention, 
could well have been fatal. 1’he "effects on the iwace .settlement are diffi¬ 
cult to specify, but it may be possible to indicate a number of ways in 
which the Revolution altered the conditions under which the Peace (lon- 
feronce met. (1) It made possible the repudiation or evasion of the secret 
treaties involving Russia. This may have .saved Constantinople and other 
areas for the Turks. (2) It made possible the recognition of new state's, 
carved entirely or in part out of former Russian terrilory, and tlio enlarge¬ 
ment of Rumania. (3) It meant that any organization of nations would 
have to begin without Russia, for no major state would recognize her 
Communist regime. (4) France had lost her most valuable ally, and hence¬ 
forth woidd have to look to other defenses. This, for one thing, meant 
added French support for the a.spiring n.xtionaIitic.s of Eastern Europe. 
(5) The whole postwar order woidd have to be built without knowledge 
of the place of Russia in it. There is no telling liow Russian participation 
in the Conference would have affected the boundaries of Eastern Fairopii, 
the rejjaratiou demands, the hope to reduce economic barriers, the status 
of Turkey and Persia, or how the growing fear of a Russian-sponsored 
worlil revolution may have affected the decisions at Paris. 

Lloyd George and Wilson had wi.shed to invite representatives of the 
contending parties in Russia to the Peace Conference, but Cdemenceau 
and Orlando had prevented this. The lour leaders then agreed to sound 
out the Russian groups on sending spokesmen to a spi'cial conference at 
Prinkipo Island, in the Aegean Sea; but this venture came to nothing when 
some Russian factions refused to take part.' ’ Rus.siu was therefore absent 
from the peace settlements. Moreover, she was more than merely absent; 
she was a powerful, unknown factor. 

6. Other Factors 

Historical. Any attempt to rexiew the hi.storieal factors which pressed 
upon the Paris Conference would mean repeating much of what has been 
said in our whole study of international relations. Here we can only em¬ 
phasize their tremendous importance, and recognize tliat they involved 
what appear to be the normal urges of nationalities toward prestige and 
recognition and of states toward security and economic well-being. We 
know that even among the brothers-in-arms represented at Paris there ex¬ 
isted many antagonisms having their origins in race, culture, economics, 
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boundaries, and political philosophy. To some extent these bad feelings 
sprang from the national state system; in part th(*y seemed to be implicit 
ill the competitive spirit that is instinctive with men; and in some degree 
they appeared warrjinled by sc'nsiblc devotion to self-preservation. Some¬ 
thing of the wisdom of the ag(‘s was contained in the remark alleged to 
have been mad(' by an old Italian who heard Fn?sident Wilson express his 
hope and idealism: “He talks like Jesus Christ.” 

Personalities. 'iTie personalities and abilities of the leaders left their im¬ 
print on the decisions of the Conference. Chief among thc'se men were the 
“Big Three”: Wilson, intc'llectual, l(*amed, aloof, idealistic, but not espe 
eially well-informed on European ]wli!ics and at times naive in domestic 
polities; Lloyd Ceorge, the vt'tc'ran Wi'^sh politician become a statesman, 
good-natured, adroit, well-informed, a master debater, always concerned 
about his political fences and likely to shift his position under pressure; 
Clcmenceau, “The Tiger” of France, old, wise, without a trace of V/'lson's 
idealism, passionately devoted to winning the utmost security for France. 
As for Wilson’s principles, he is said to have declared, “Fourteen Points! 
’iTie good Lord Himself had only Ten.” At times added to the “Big Three” 
to make the “Big Four” was Orlando of Italy; despite his learning, diplo¬ 
matic skill, and gracious manner, as the spokesman of one of the lesser of 
the great powers he was unable to exert any considerable influence. He 
was an ardent imperialist. 

Other men at the Conference, such as Venizelos of Greece and Tardieu 
of France, also made a deep impression. What was done at Paris reflected 
the competence and training of both the plenipotentiaricjs and the hun- 
ilreds of advisers and experts who assisted them. 

Additional Factors. The French bnj.shed aside every' proposal tlrat the 
conference be held in some neutral country. They would consider no place 
but Paris. Tire choice was an unhappy one, for the German invasion had 
added to earlier feelings to make the French capital a hotbed of anti- 
German sentiment. The spirit of the city and particularly of the press 
exerted a strong influenc-c toward a hard peace and in support of the offi¬ 
cial French view when the peace delegations disagreed. 

A wide range of other factors affected and conditioned the work of the 
Gonference. Some of them were of great importance — for instance, the 
current military position of the various states. What was the size of their 
armies? What land did they now occupy? Also, which countries needed 
loans and which had money to lend? Furthermore, there was the question 
of support at home. Wilson’s party had lost heavily in the mid-term elec¬ 
tions of 1918, while Lloyd George had just won a resounding victory. 
Finally, world public opinion was ]i.stened to with deep respect. 

The list of conditioning factors might thus go on almost indefinitely, 
but we have suggested the most significant of them. Together they did 
a great deal toward determining the shape of things to come. 
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THE PEACE OF PARIS 

Having examined the many factors wliich conditioned the work of the 
Paris Conference in its huge task of re-establishing the peace of the world, 
we must now move to the Conference itself. We shall deal with it rathf?r 
briefly, noting simply its general character and the luitnrii of its organiza¬ 
tion and procedure, and stating the principal terms of the ten treaties that 
resulted from it. 

The Paris meeting was a “conferenci^’’ in only a limited sense of the word. 
Unlike the famous Congress of Vienna of 1815, it was not the consultation 
of victors and vanquished together; instead, as we have observed, it was 
an occasion for tlie agreement of the victors upon the terms which they 
would impose upon the vaiiquish('d. German representatives were not ad¬ 
mitted until the treaty was ready for their signature. ITntil that time the 
Conference was made up of the representatives of the thirty-two Allied 
and Associated Powers, the United States being one of the “Associated 
PowcTs” because she had not entered into a treaty of alliance with any of 
the Allied group of nations. 

Organization and Procedure. The delegations to the ConftTence con¬ 
tained most of the leading statesmen of the world. Except for the de¬ 
feated states, the only unrepresented great power was Russia, and she had 
already made her peace with the Central Powers. Pn*sident Wilson was 
there despite the strong feeling of many Americans that he should have 
stayed at home. Also there were Lloyd George, Balfour, and Bonar Law 
of Great Britain; Clemcnccau, Tardicu, and Gambon of France; Lansing 
and House of the United States; Orlando and Soiinino of Italy; Paderewski 
of Poland; Benes of Czechoslovakia; Venizelos of Greece; and Smuts of 
the Union of South Africa. In addition to President Wilson and one Presi¬ 
dent-elect, Pessoa of Brazil, the assemblage included at least eleven prime 
ministers and twelve foreign ministers. 

The two ranking plenipotentiaries of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, meeting informally on January 12, agreed upon the main 
lines of organization and procedure. Their own countries, plus Japan, be¬ 
ing the great powers, were allotted five official delegates each; Belgium, 
Brazil, and Serbia three each; thirteen others, including five members of 
the British family of nations, two each; and eleven countries one each. A 
plenary session of the Conference — that is, a “full authority” meeting 
which must approve all actions -- was to consist of all the delegates. The 
main organ, however, was to be the Council of Ten, consisting of two dele¬ 
gates of each of the five great powers; it was authorized to decide what 
matters needed its attention before being submitted to the plenary session. 
Furthermore, all five of the great powers were to be represented on all 
commissions and committees, while the other states were to be represented 
only when questions directly affecting them were under discussion. Thus, 
the great powers were to control the Conference, a position impossible 
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to deny them as a matter of practical politics, and also probably warranted 
by their sacrifices in the war and the burdens they would have to bear in 
the enforcement of the decisions of the Conference. When the delegates 
of some small states protested against the arrangement, Clemencean 
pointed out that the authority of the Conference rested upon the twelve 
million m('n which the great j)owers had under arms. Nobody seemed to 
find a very convincing reply. 

Despite Wilson’s earlier declaration for “oj^en covenants of peace openly 
arrived at” —the first of his Fourteen Points —much ol the discussion at 
the Conference was carried on in deep secrecy. The President not only 
acquiesced in this kind of procedure but also constantly resortc‘d to it 
himself. Indeed, Robert Lansing, Wilson’s Secixtary of State and second 
in authority in the American delegation, charged Wilson with being so 
secretive that evem other American representative's knew almost nothing 
of his plan of procedure or of his interprcjtation of his own principles.''^ 
Wilson kept his own counsc*!; he grew “impc'rvious to arguments or ewcTi 
to facts,” and left his delegatmii uninstructed and often bewildered, but 
thus maintainifig for himself “the position of being able to repudiate the 
interpretation which olhi*rs might ])lace upon his declarations of prin¬ 
ciple.” I'his was secrecy with a vengeance! 

The (Council of Ten soon discoverecl that it faced such a wide range of 
problems of almost incredible complexity that it must create special com¬ 
missions to examine many of them. These commissions were directc'd to 
go through the masses of documentary material relating to their subjects 
and to hear the testimony of witnesses from interested countries. These 
witnesses appeared by the thousand; seemingly, everybody had some sug¬ 
gestions for remaking the world. In all, fifty-two commissions were set 
up. They performed an indispensable sc^rvice, and, while thcar reports 
were advisory only, much that they wrote was inserted bodily into the 
final treaty. 

The Council of Ten itself underwent a change. After about two months, 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemencean, and Orlando ceased attending the 
Council meeting, and, instead, met together informally with the unofiicial 
designation of the “Big Four.” Later, this smalleer body was duly consti¬ 
tuted as the Council of Four. Meantime, the former Council of Ten, less 
the “Big Four” and one Japanese delegate, became the Council of Five. 
This body received the reports of the commissions and transmitted them, 
together with its own findings, to the Council of Four. There, in the 
Council of Four, the “power” obviou.sly rested. Even the plenary session 
operated very much as a rubber stamp. 

The Conference sat from January 12 to June 28, 1919, and, in all its com¬ 
ponent parts, held a total of 1,646 se.s.sions. The leading states on the Allied 
side had put their experts to work well in advance of the armistice. Hun¬ 
dreds of specialists had prepared a mountain of information relating to his- 

T/»£? Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative (Houghton MiiHiii, 1921), Chap¬ 
ters 16-17. 
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tory, geography, ethnology, economics, law, and many other fields. Many 
of these experts accompanied the leaders to the conference; the British 
delegation, the largest of all, comprised more than six hundred persons. 
No meeting of statesmen had ever had such an array of talent to inform 
and advise it If accurate information and hard work could accomplish 
it, the Paris Conference seemed likely to realize President Wilson s hope 
that the great struggle just ended was “a war to end all wars/ 

The countless memoirs of participants bear witness to tlie fact that the 
Conference encountered a multitude of baffling problems, that tempers 
got short, that deals had to be made, that some delegates — including Presi¬ 
dent Wilson — threatened to go home, and that, when finally arrived at, 
the terms of peace fully satisfied nobody. Realizing the difficulties under 
which the Conference labored, the result should not be surprising. That 
does not mean that it was an unjust peace or that it could not endure. 
Only with hindsight can we say that some of its provisions were harsh and 
others illogical. German representatives, summoned to Paris to sign the 
completed treaty, complained of its severity and sought to obtain a revi¬ 
sion of some of its terms. Confronted with the alternative of the occupa¬ 
tion of Germany, they signed. 

What historians call the “Peace of Paris” was really made up of ten 
treaties, a treaty of peace with each of the Central Powers with separate 
ones for Austria and Hungar\% and five so-called Minorities Treaties. That 
with Germany, the Treaty of Versailles, was, of course, by far the most 
important. Indeed, the other treaties, although largely formulated by the 
Conference, were not concluded until after that body had adjourned and 
had been succeeded by the Council of Five and, later, by the Council of 
Ambassadors, 

The Treaty of Versailles. The treaty of peace between the Allied and 
Associated Powers on the one side and Germany on the other was signed 
by the German representatives on June 28, 1919. It was a long document, 
filling more than two hundred pages and containing 439 articles and about 
80,000 words. 

It included the Covenant of the League of Nations and provision for an 
International Labor Organization and a World Court. Most important 
of the territorial changes were the cession to France of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the cession to Poland of 17,000 square miles of land (including the Polish 
Corridor), the ces.sion of part of Silesia to Czechoslovakia, and the sur¬ 
render of the cities of Danzig and Memcl, Danzig becoming a free city 
and Memel later going to Lithuania. The former German colonies became 
mandates under the League, and German special rights in Shantung were 
transferred to Japan and completely extinguished elsewhere in China and 
in Egypt, Morocco, Siam, and Liberia. Subject to the will of the inhabit¬ 
ants—to be determined by plebiscites — Germany was to lose the Saar 
Basin to France, Schleswig to Denmark, Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, 
and certain eastern areas to Poland. Altogether, she lost about 25,000 
square miles of home territory and 6,000,000 people. 
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Germany was further required to renounc<^ certain economic rights in 
Luxemburg, and to reUirii all animals and objects of value taken from 
occupied territory. German foreign investments were confiscated and Al¬ 
lied commercial interests given protection in Germany. Allied shipping 
and aircraft were to be given the same treatment as German while in Ger¬ 
many. Portions of the Elbe, Oder, Niemen, and Danube rivers were to be 
internationalized. G(Tinany was also pledgtnl to respe^et the indejx'iidence 
of Austria, and to honor all Allied treaties with the new states of Eastern 
Europe^. She was forced to “adiniP’ her “war guilt" ‘‘ and to agree to the 
trial and punishment of the Kaiser and other war criminals. 

By way of reparations, Germany was compelled to accept liability for 
“loss and damage” caused by Ccrmai* iggrcssion. She was to pay pen¬ 
sions to wounded Allied soldiers and lhi‘ir d(‘pendenls and to give finan¬ 
cial aid to the surviving d(‘pendents of .soldiers killed. She* was to make an 
initial payment of one hundred billion gold marks, with the total repara¬ 
tions to be fixed later. Payment was to be made in part in raw materials 
and certain manufactured goods, llie story of the various later (efforts to 
fix German reparations at a specific sum, and of attempts to compel Ger¬ 
many to ine^ct her obligations, is one of postwar economic and political 
history. Consequently, it is told in the following chapter. 

Other provisions sought to establish controls for Germany’s military and 
naval strength. She was to reduce her army to 100,000 men, abolish con¬ 
scription, and to have no heavy artillery, tanks, airplanes, or general stafl'. 
Her navy was to be sharply limited and was to include no submarines. 
The supply of her munitions was to be restricted, and no fortifications 
were to be built on the banks of the Rhine or on the Baltic borders. Allied 
armies were to occupy German territory west of the Rhine for fifteen years, 
and an Inter-Allied Military Control Commission was to supervise Gi'i- 
man disarmament. 

Such were the principal terms of the famous Treaty of Versailles. Pro¬ 
fessor Bertram W. Maxwell says of it that no other document in history 
has “suffered such general condemnation or been hated as much.” For 
years, many persons in Allied countries insisted that the terms imposed 
on Germany were unduly harsh — that they would engender hate and para¬ 
lyze the economy of the whole world. J. M. Keynes, British member of 
the Supreme Economic Council at the Paris Conference, resigned w'hen 
he lost hope for substantial modification of the terms of peace, and straight- 

^■^The “guilt” clause (Article 231) in the Versailles Treaty read as follows: The 
Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility of 
Germany and her Allies for causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals have been subjccti d in consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggresjiion of Gcnnany and her Allies. 

For a presentation of the thesis tliat the “guilt” clause was intended to have “only 
a juristic, not a moral-political meaning,” sec Robert C. Binkley, “The ‘Guilt’ Clause in 
the Versailles Treaty,” first published in Current History, May, 1929, and reprinted in 
Max H. Fisch, ed.. Selected Papers of Robert Binkley (Harvard University Press, 1948). 
Binkley contends that Article 231 was intended to establish a contractual assumption of 
liability for war damage and to do nothing else. 
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way presented his views in a much-quoted book, The Economic Consc- 
quences of the Peace. 

Anyone reduced to tears over the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
admittedly harsh, may possibly dry his eyes by reading what those same 
Germans did to Russia in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and what they had 
in mind for France and Belgium, as disclosed in the war memoirs of 
Ludendorff. We shall return to the fortunes of the Treaty of Versailles 
in the succeeding chapter. 

The Treaty of St. Germoin. This treaty with Austria was signed on Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1919. It was modeled on the Treaty of Versailles, with many 
clauses almost bodily copied. Austria was reduced to a land-locked state 
with about 6,500,000 population. She lost all her important minorities and, 
indeed, nearly 3,000,000 Austrians. She was compelled to surrend(?r her 
navy, reduce her army to 30,000 men, and agree to reparations of an un¬ 
determined amount. Her access to the Adriatic was continued through 
the grant of certain economic rights in parts of her former domain. Czecho¬ 
slovakia, on the other hand, was given the right to send her own trains 
over stipulated Austrian railways. Austria was prohibited from joining 
Germany, as she wished to do, except with the consent of the C^ouncil of 
the League of Nations, 

The Treaty of Neuilly. By this treaty, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria lost western Thrace, which went to Greece, and three lesser areas, 
which went to Yugoslavia. Her territorial losses were the smallest of the 
defeated states, but she was cut off from direct access to the Aegean. She 
lost her navy, accepted limits for her army, and undertook to pay repara¬ 
tions in the amount of $450,000,000. The net result was to reduce her to 
a power of low rank, even in the Balkans. 

The Treaty of Trianon. The internal situation in Hungary delayed the 
signing of a ticaty with her until June 4, 1920. By the treaty, Hungary lost 
more than two-thirds of her area and about 60 per cent of her population. 
Her land passed in parcels to Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
even to Austria. Some 3,000,000 Magyars were left outside the new bound¬ 
aries. 

The Treaties of Sevres and Lausanne. The delay in making peace with 
Turkey was caused by Russia’s renunciation of her hope to control Con¬ 
stantinople and the Straits and by the uncertainty as to whether the United 
States would accept a mandate in the Near East. Finally, the Sevres Treaty 
W’as signed by the Turks on August 10, 1920, but the Turkish government 
never ratified it. The sultan’s power was slipping from him, and the Allies 
soon realized that they would have to deal with the rising Turkish Nation¬ 
alists. To do this, they would have to modify the terms of settlement. Even¬ 
tually, after three years marked by a Greco-Turkish war, disagreements 
among the Allies, the deposition of the sultan, and the proclamation of a 
Turkish republic, the Treaty of Lausanne was signed on July 24, 1923. 
Turkey accepted the loss of Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. 
She surrendered the Aegean islands to Italy and Greece; and she re- 
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noiinced all title to Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan. She won the abolition 
of lh(? hated Capitulations — extraterritorial rights in Turkey — and she es- 
;.aped from war reparations bills. Supplementary conventions set up a 
Straits Commission, arranged an exchange of populations, demilitarized 
certain frontiers, and provided for the withdrawal of Allied troops. The 
settlement gave Turk(‘y much of what the Nationalists demanded. 

The Minorities Treaties. Despite the utmost efforts of Wilson and other 
statesmen to draw the boundaries of the new Europe on national lines, 
the scattering of races meant racial minorities in many slates. I'o pro¬ 
tect these, the Allies insisted on a series of provisions in the treaties with 
Ciermany, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey, and on special trcvatics with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Crei^ce. The stipula¬ 
tions in these were generally uniform they called for ecpiality of treat¬ 
ment to inhabitants, regardl(\ss of birth, nationality, language, race, or 
religion. The observance of the provisions was put under the sup(‘r\'ision 
of the League of Nations. Later, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Albania 
agrecnl to follow similar practice. As some protesting statesmen pointed 
out, the Allies themselves accepted no such obligations in respect to their 
own minority populations. 

The United States and the Treaties. As we shall note in greater detail 
in the following chapter, the United States Senate refused to ratify the 
treaties drawn up by the Paris Conference because they ])r()vi(led lor 
membership in the League of Nations. Nevertheless, peace had to be inade 
with the states against which war had been waged. Following a resolu¬ 
tion by Congress on July 2, 1921, declaring the war officially at an end, the 
United States signed treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, all in 
August, 1921. By them, she “secured from the enemy all the advantages of 
the treaties made by the Allies, and none of their obligations, and, let it 
be added, none of the hatreds left in their wake.” 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 

Our survey of factors that entered into the making of the Peace of Paris 
has already made it clear that the Conference could not, so to speak, start 
from scratch. Even before it met, it was, as we have noted, cncumberc'd 
by a multitude of secret treaties and understandings, committed to a vast 
body of war aims largely devised as morale-building and friend-making 
propaganda, confronted with nationalistic movements that in some in¬ 
stances rested more on ecstasy than on economic and political realism, 
deprived of the collaboration of a former ally and of consultation with 
defeated adversaries, and pledged to national policies that were in part 
contradictory. Beyond these, there were conditioning factors of person¬ 
ality, domestic politics, national antagonisms, and a host of other realities, 
geographic, economic, cultural, and political. Assuredly, the Conference 

Bemis, p. 653. 
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did not begin witli a clean slate but with one on which there were many 

indelible marks. . i i- 

Certain {uihircs of the Paris Conference were immedicitely (iisceijiil)j(\ 

7\vo important objectives — the erecting of safeguards against a i eviyed 
Germany, and drawing boundary lines to achieve ethnic unity — were oiten 
incompatible. Thus, Czechoslovakia was set up to include 3,000,000 Ger¬ 
mans and more than a million other "outsiders”; Austria was denied tlie 
right to join Germany, which it wished to do and which self-dct(}rniination 
required; one-third the population of Poland belonged, by racial test, to 
other states, but were assigned to Poland to strengthen her against Ger¬ 
many and to give her economic viability and access to the sea. In spitt^ 
of drastic revision of boundaries, national minorities persisted in the stat(?s 
of Eastern and Southeastern Euro 2 >e, totalling more than onofifth of the* 
population. Yet, one careful stiuhmt of the problem, Oscar 1. Janowsky, 
feels that “never before in the history of peace-making was so much atten¬ 
tion given to the principle of nationality,” and that “in numerous statfjs 
it proved utterly impossible to disentangle mixed poj)ulations, while* in a 
number of instances e'conomie and strategic considerations were allowed 
to determine the final territorial decision.” To the credit of the Confer¬ 
ence it must be said that it “sanctioned the liberation of millions of peo¬ 
ple who had suffered national oppression in Czarist Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary,” that other considerations were not excluded, and that 
the Minorities Treaties were designed to afford protection where nation¬ 
alization was found to be impossible. 

The gains in self-determination, however were offset by losses in eco¬ 
nomic unity. Janowsky has well summarized the consequences of the 
passion for nationalism; 

Since no provision was made for economic cooperation, the new, petty 
states soon began to shift for themselves. Novel currencies appeared which 
each stale irianij^ulated to its own advantage. Tariff walls were erected to 
protect “infant industries.” New railroads were built to .serve military as 
well as economic needs. Old commercial centers like Vienna languished. 
Long-cstablLshed trade relations were severed. Producers lost their markets. 

As a result, pov(?rty and insecurity stalked through east-central Europe, 
ignoring boundaries and intensifying national liatrecls and .strife.®^ 

Other economic consequences ensued from various provisions of the 
peace treaties, in j)articular, of the Treaty of Versailles. The burden im¬ 
posed on Germany was both enormous and indefinite; she was required 
to pay $5,000,000,000 within two years and an undetermined amount later. 
Her territorial cessions cost her a staggering share of her natural resources, 
including 65 per cent of her iron ore reserves and 45 per cent of her coal. 
The German merchant marine was reduced by more than 90 per cent. The 

Oscar I. Janowsky, Nationalities and National Minorities (Macmillan, 1945), p. 110. 
U.si:d hy permission of The Macmillan Company. 

"" Janowsky, p. 11. 

Janowsky, pp. 11—12. 
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surrender of her colonies entailed losses in the supply of raw materials, and 
certain trader restrictions imposed additional handicaps. The aggregate of 
the economic penalties was so great that some Allied economists, notabh’ 
i.ord Ktwncs, protested vigorously, insisting that a bankrupt Germany 
would prevent anything like general prosperity. Later, it became some¬ 
thing of a vogue to attribute Germany's acceptance of Hitler and his pro¬ 
gram to despiTation engendered by the Treaty of VtTsailU's. 

It is impossible to chock the Fourteen Points against the Peace of Paris 
to indicate which were r(*ali/ed. Some definitely were, wdiile others defi¬ 
nitely were not. Being statements of principles only, their application 
could be variously interpreted. For instance: Was there an ‘‘absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial claims” (Point 4)? Were the Italian 
frontiers set “along clearly recognizablt* linos of nationality” (Point 9)? 
Were the peoples of Anstria-llniigary given “the freest opporlnnity of au¬ 
tonomous development” (Point 10)? Furthermore, the immediate* attain¬ 
ment of some of the Points was hardly possible; it was much more realistic 
to entrust them to a permanent body, with opportunity for study and nego¬ 
tiation. Such were the freedom of the seas (Point 2), the removal of trade 
barriers (Points), and the reductioTi of national armaments (Point 4). 

The Peace of Paris completely satisfied nobody. Throughout it had the 
marks of compromise. If the provisions relating to boundaries and repa¬ 
rations often smacked of Machiavelli and Metternich, those relating to self- 
determination and the trusteeship of backward peoples show the hands of 
Woodrow Wilson and Jan Smuts. An over-all appraisal would have to 
await the success or failure of the League of Nations — the new organiza¬ 
tion which its sponsors firmly believed would right the wrongs of the; peace 
treaties, would provide stat(;s with “rules of law to guide their relations 
with each other: institutions to declare these rules laws, to interpret them, 
to change and mold and complete them as the recpiirements of a changing 
and growing society may require.” ““ 
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Chapter 14 


The Great Experiment 


The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve inter¬ 
national peace and security 

htj the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations between 
nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples with one 
another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. — Phkambi.e 


World War I brought the solemn pledge that its like must never come 
again — a pledge born of blood and destruction, of the idealism of Briand, 
Cecil, Smuts, and Wilson, and perhaps of the resolution of victors to deprive 
the vanquished of the means whereby they might regain their power. The 
enforcement of this pledge was entrusted to the League of Nations. Its 
fulfillment would entail more than keeping policemen on the beat; it would 
call for a ceaseless fight against the causes of war and a convincing demon- 
.stration of the possibilities of international cooperation. With few prece¬ 
dents to guide the new League, with a host of ancient hatreds and conflict¬ 
ing wills to harass it, with three of the prewar great powers absent from 
its membership, such a venture was truly a great experiment. 

Until 1935 it seemed that the League had a chance. Indeed, as early as 
1925 Lord Robert Cecil, one of its founding fathers, had written that “the 
League is no longer an aspiration of the future but a solid international 
fact.” ^ It is the period of hope — of 1920-1935 — that we shall review in the 
present chapter, for in it were many .substantial achievements that could 

^ Geoffrey Butler, A Handbook to the League of Nations (London, 1925), p. ix. 
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later be built upon by the United Nations, as well as the failures that 
brought the whole structure crashing to the earth when the armies of the 
aggressors began to march. 

First, we shall review the drafting of the League Covenant, then note 
the relations of the United States with the League. After that, we shall 
outline the structure of the League to show how the principal organs and 
other agencies made up wliat is called the League system. Next, we shall 
discuss the functioning of the League in a number of crucial areas of inter¬ 
national politics. That the League would perform useful work in the organ¬ 
ization and administration of technical, cultural, and humanitarian services 
was rather generally conceded. That states accepting the jurisdiction of 
the new Permanent Court of International Justice would also honor its 
judgments seemed altogether probable. Far less certain and yet far more 
important was the ability of the League to assert a vigorous and respc'cted 
leadership in the solution of political problems. The League would stand 
or fall, not by its work in eradicating yellow fever or in standardizing 
postal regulations or in arranging the exchange of professors, but by its 
capacity to settle “non-justiciable’' disputes, to promote- collective security, 
to achieve the limitation of armaments, and to handle the delicate ques¬ 
tions of the rights of dependent peoples and minority groups. In these areas 
lay the supreme challenge to the League, and through its failures in these 
areas came its destruction, as we shall see in this and the two subsequent 
chapters. To conclude the present chapter, we shall examine certain non¬ 
political activities of the League and the subject of war debts and repara¬ 
tions, which was at one and the same time outside the jurisdiction of the 
League and inseparable from the fortunes of the League. 

SETTING UP THE LEAGUE 

The idea of a league of nations was an old one, dating back at least to 
Sully s Grand Design of the early seventeenth ceuturv, but the com¬ 
ing of war in 1914 naturally gave it a new impetus. Sir Edward Grey de¬ 
clared on the eve of the war that if Europe survived the crisis the states¬ 
men of the world should work together to devise an international system 
which would avert such crises in the future. A month later, after the out¬ 
break of the war. Prime Minister Asquith described a league of nations as 
one of the war aims of the British people. In April, 1915, the Central Or¬ 
ganization for a Durable Peace was organized in London to promote the 
idea of security against future wars; this was followed in May by the Brit¬ 
ish League of Nations Society, and in June by the American League to 
Enforce Peace. By a vote of 96 per cent American chambers of commerce 
urged “that this country take the initiative in forming a league of nations.” * 
Drafting the Covenant. Formulation of a charter or constitution for a 
world organization began in the fall of 1916 when Lord Robert Cecil, later 

2 Dcnna F. Fleming, The United States and World Organization, 1920-1933 (Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 1935), p. 13. 
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to become "if not the father, at least the godfather of the League of Na¬ 
tions, submitted a memorandum to the British cabinet. This brought about 
the appointment of the Phillimore Committee to prepare an outline draft 
of an organization of nations. Foreign Secretary Balfour, who chose the 
committee, named seven of Britain’s foremost autliorilies on international 
law and politics, including both professional scholars and representatives 
of the Foreign Office. In July, 1917, the passage of a resolution in favor 
of a league of nations by the French Chamber of Deputies led to the set¬ 
ting np of a draft committee, headed by Leon Bourgeois. Ollier goveru- 
inents also began preparatory work, while private groups wcire orgaiii/ed 
in both belligerent and neutral countries for the purpose of promoting a 
favorable public opinion. 

The Phillimore Committee reporte*.! on March 20, 1918, with a league 
draft of such impressive quality that it became the basis of many later 
drafts, including Wilson’s, and contributed much to the later Covenant. 
In the summer of J918, Colonel House at the request of Wilson prepared 
a first American draft, using the Phillimore report which had been confi¬ 
dentially sent to him and to the Dominion governinenls. Wilson took the 
House paper with him to Europe, where lie arrived on December 13 to 
take an active hand in the making of the peace. There lie found two other 
charters for a league of nations — one by Lord Robert Cecil and one by 
General Jan C. Smuts, both based on the Phillimore report. Finding new 
ideas, he prepared and personally typed the second American draft. Then, 
using suggestions from General Tasker H. Bliss, member of the American 
Peace Commission, and David H. Miller, a legal expert with the Commis¬ 
sion, lie prepared the third and final American draft. The British, too, 
now had another draft, also the product of considerable labor. To com¬ 
bine the two documents, Cecil J. B. Hurst for Great Britain and Miller 
for the United States were put to work. Their product, known as the 
Hurst-Miller Report, became the basis for the deliberations of the League 
of Nations Commission, appointed by the Paris Peace Conference to draw 
up the final charter. The Covenant that finally emerged incorporated 
suggestions from all five of the leading Allied Powers and was arrived at 
only after long and bitter argument. Wilson himself was the chief fighter 
for the League, and only his determination made it an integral part of the 
peace sclllement; it became, indeed. Part I of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of all the other general treaties in the Peace of Paris. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations was the written con.stitution of 
a new international organization of states. Philip Noel-Baker, private sec¬ 
retary to Lord Balfour and himself a noted authority on world ajffairs, said 
of it: “It contains the constitutional provisions by which the international 
institutions of the League were created, the provisions by which their 
powers are defined and the fundamental rules which the members of the 
League undertake to observe in their mutual relations.” * 

* "League of Nations,” Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences (Macmillan, 1937), IX, 

288. 
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Members. When the Covenant entered into force; on January 10, 1920, 
the League had 23 members. Bv November 15,1920, when the first session 
of the A.ssembly opened, the membership had increased to 42. Later in the 
same year, 6 other states were admitted, and thereafter admissions came 
slowly until early in 1935 the membership reached its highest figure, 60. 
A total of 62 states had joined, but two (Costa Rica and Brazil) had al¬ 
ready withdrawn, and two resignations were soon to become effective, 
Japan’s in March and Germany’s in October. Costa Rica withdrew for 
financial rea.sons, Brazil because she was denied a permanent seat on the 
Council, japan because the League condemned her invasion of Manchuria, 
and Germany ostensibly because .she was refused arms equality in the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference of 1932—1934. Three other states, Me.v- 
ico, Paraguay, and Spain, had earlier given notice of withdrawal, but all 
three had changed their minds before the end of the two-year notice period. 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, India, and the Iri.sli Free 
State were members in their own right. Germany was admitted in 1926, 
Mexico in 1931, Turkey in 1932, and the Soviet Union in 1934. 

As of July 1, 1935, 12 “states” were without membership in the League: 
Brazil, Costa Rica, F’ree City of Danzig, Egypt, Iceland, Japan, Lieclitcn- 
stein, Monaco, San Marino, Saudi Arabia, the United States, and Yemen. 
The foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig were handled by Poland 
and those of Iceland by Denmark, Egypt joined the League in 1937. 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, and San Marino applied for membership, but the 
Assembly early decided that further experience was necessary before it 
could lay down conditions for the admission of such tiny states. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 

Tliere was good rca.son for believing that the United States would take 
kindly to the League of Nations. Andrew Carnegie had urged a world con¬ 
federation as early as 1907. President Theodore Roosevelt, in accepting the 
Nobel Peace Award in 1910, declared for a “League of Peace” supported 
“by force if necessary,” and he reiterated those sentiments in 1915. Mean¬ 
time, in 1914 former President William II. Taft came out in favor of an 
international organization to keep the peace. The following year, in June, 
1915, the League to Enforce Peace was organized, with a thousand distin¬ 
guished Americans joining the effort; within a year it had branches in every 
section of the country. On the evening of May 27, 1916, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, later the bitterest opponent of the League, delivered an addrc.s.s 
in which he expressed approval of an organization of nations to promote 
international peace. A few minutes later, Pre.sident Wilson, speaking from 
the same platform, announced his support of the league idea. 

Rising Opposition. During the remaining months of peace and the early 
war months that followed no significant opposition to the proposed league 
appeared in the United States. Even Wilson’s Fourteen Points, presented to 
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Congress in January, 1918, with a league as one of the points, aroused no 
protest in that body.** During the ensuing year, however, aggressive opposi¬ 
tion developed to Wilson and everything he did. Roosevelt look the lead 
in denouncing Wilson’s ideas on the peace to be made. The President’s plea 
for a Democratic Congress, made in Octol)CT, infuriated the Republicans, 
and his failure to includ(^ a single active Republican in the Peace Coinniis- 
sion proved to be deplorably bad politics. Even before the (]oinniissiou 
sailed, observers could see a rough time ahead for any treaty lluit it might 
bring back to America. Lodge, already Wilson’s uncompromising foe and 
soon to be chairman of the powerful Senate Foreign Relations C>)mmittee, 
was ready to jump on the treaty before he saw it. 

Defeat of the Treaty. On July 10,1919, home from Paris with the League 
in the treaty and the treaty in his pockt t, Wilson appeared before tlu' Sen¬ 
ate to ask for ratification. Senator Lodge planned a sc'ries ol masterly, 
trumped-up delays, hoping that auti-League forces could win the country 
to their siijiport before the Senate was forced to a vote. ' 1 lis campaign was 
aided by the Ilcarst press, by funds from the Frick and Mellon millions, 
and by the oratory of Senators Johnson of California, Borah of Idaho, 
Knox of Pennsylvania, and McCormick of Illinois. Roosev(*lt was dead. 
Wilson fought back, powerfully supported by the League to Enforce Peace 
and by former President 1 ait. When the anti-Leagiiers stalled in Congri\ss 
and confused the issues everywhere, Wilson set out to cover the country on 
a speaking tour. Borah, Johnson, and McCormick followed on his la (*ls. 
Finally, the frail and overtaxed Pre.sident collapsed at Pueblo, Colorado, 
on September 25, and was rushed to the White House a desiierately sick 
man. With fourteen reservations engineered by Lodge, the Senate de¬ 
feated the treaty on November 19, with the Democrats voting against 
ratification because of the reservations. The Republicans then defeated it 
without the reservations. When the moderates of botli parties seemed to 
be reaching a common middle ground. Lodge again took a hand and fought 
for his earlier restTvations. Once more, on March 19, the treaty was re¬ 
jected, this time finally. The defeat left the United States still officially at 
war with Germany and Austria, and, we have already noted, peace was 
not formally made until the coming of the Harding Administration. 

As his final effort for the League, Wilson tried to make the presidential 
election of 1920 "a solemn referendum” on the issue of joining. The Demo¬ 
cratic nominee, the able and liberal James M. Cox, three times governor 
of Ohio, rushed to the White House, blessed the League, and was blessed 
by Wilson. The Republican nominee, Warren G. Harding, using obscure 
phrases that befitted his thinking, condemned the League but seemed to 
think that he favored a real “association of nations.” The Democrats and 
the country lost the election and Harding became President. The defeat 
of the treaty and the Covenant can be charged to Wilson’s political blun- 

^ Dcnna F. Fleming, The United Stales and the League of Nations, 1918-1920, 
(Putnam, 1932), p. 23. 

® James T. Watson, As 1 Knew Them (Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1936), p. 191. 
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ders, the skullduggery of Senator Lodge, the yearning for isolationism, the 
revolt of Big Business against Wilsonian liberalism, honest apprehension 
over Article X with its ambiguous commitment to the use of military force, 
a normal postwar slump in ideah'sm, dissatisfaction with the surrender of 
Shantung to Japan, and, certainly not least, the reunion of Republican 
factions to regain the party s usual ascendancy. 

Growing Support of the League. There seems little dojibt that Ameri¬ 
can public opinion was manipulated by Lodge and bis friends for (heir 
own purposes. In the early days of the treaty fight in (he Senate, Republi¬ 
can Senator Janies E. Watson of Indiana estimated that 80 per cent of th(‘ 
people of the country were in favor of the League of Nations,and a schol¬ 
arly study of twenty-five years later came to the; conclusion that a majority 
of Americans had favored the treaty as it was.* The election of 1920 was 
certainly a “solemn referendum” on nothing at all. But the obstniclion- 
isls did their work so well that public opinion was apparently reversed, 
and reverscxl so emphatically that for many years the League and all its 
works were det^ply suspect in America. Slowly^ howewer, the State Depart¬ 
ment began a cautions unofficial collaboration with I.eagiie agencies, and 
then, in 1924, sent official deh^gates to the Second Opium Conference and 
ill 1925 to the Conference on Traffic in Arms. Participation increased un¬ 
til the United States was taking a hand in “practically every conference,” 
particularly those dealing with social and humanitarian subjects but also 
in various disarmament conferences and in the World Economic Confer¬ 
ence of 1933. It joined the International Labor Organization in 1934 and 
it flirted with the World Court but did not join. By 1930 it was sharing 
in many League activities — more, says Clyde Eagloton, than 90 per cent 
of League members.® But it took no part in the efforts toward collective 
security, upon which depended the success of the whole program of the 
new international order. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEAGUE 

The main organs of the League were three in number: the Assemlily, 
the Council, and the Secretariat. According to Nocl-Baker, the Hague 
Conferences provided the model for the Assembly, the Concert of Europe 
for the Council, and the technical unions and inter-Allied committees of 
the war years for the Secretariat and the various administrative agencies 
of the League. 

The Assembly. The Assembly, with representatives from all states in the 
League, was expected to become the chief legislative organ, probably 

® Watson, p. 190. 

’ R. J. Bartlett, The League to Enforce Peace (University of North Carolina Press, 
1944), p. 130. 

** John I. Knudson, A History of the League of Nations (Turner and Smith, 1938), 
p. 289. 

^International Government (Ronald, 1948), p. 258. 
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working with slow and deliberate action and meeting infrequently. Ac¬ 
cording to llie Covenant, it was to meet at “staled intervals”; but in prac¬ 
tice it met in regular annuul as well as in special sessions. It would vote 
on the budget, admit states to the League, elect members of the Council 
and share in tlu; election of members of the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice, and receive and act upon reports from committees chosen 
to inquire into a wide range of subjects: legal (piestions, health, economics, 
transit, finance, disarmament, arbitration, the budget, social and humani¬ 
tarian matters, and political and security problems. Assembly members 
were to present for discussion "any circumstance whatever affecting inter¬ 
national relations which tlireatcns to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends.” The 
Assembly’s function, however, was noJ to act, but to confer, advise, and 
deliberate. Here it was that small states were expected lo have their say. 

The Council. Tlie Council was planned as the executive organ of the 
League. While the great powers wished to ha\'e its membership restricted 
to th(Mnselvcs, they had to give way and admit a limited number of smaller 
states. Thus, ihc (Council was designed to consist of five great powers 
with pcjrniaiumt seats and four lesser powers with non-permanent seats. 
The failure of the United States to join the League kept the Council at 
eight until two non-permanent seals were added in 1922. Germany was 
given a permanent seat in 1926 and the Soviet Union in 1934; and the 
number of non-permanent seats was eventually increased to eleven. The 
Council was to direct the work of the Secretariat, arrange for international 
conferences, receive reports from the subsidiary organs of the League, d(‘- 
termine which reports should be submitted to the Assembly, deal with 
disputes among League members, and supervise the observance of the 
mandates, the Minorities Treaties, and other agreements. Upon it rested 
primary responsibility for safeguarding the peace of the world. 

The Secretariat. The Secretariat was a permanent civil service agency 
headed by a Secretary-General. Its work was to assist all organs of the 
League by providing servic'cs of many kinds: clerical, research, drafting, 
publication, coordination, registration of treaties, keeping of records, ar¬ 
rangement of meetings, and the like. It came to have a staff of about 
seven hundred persons, working through eleven “sections” and numerous 
“services” and “offices.” Unlike the Assembly and the Council, it did not 
operate in sessions but on a round-the-year basis. Officially, it took no 
hand in policy making but in fact it often exerted considerable influence; 
its personnel, chosen from all nations, were League of Nations agents or 
employees and not representatives of member states. 

Affiliated with the Secretariat were a score or more of Technical Organ¬ 
izations and Advisory Committees within the League and institutes and 
bureaus outside the League. There was no uniform pattern for the struc¬ 
ture and operation of these affiliated agencies. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice. Before the founding of 
the League of Nations the world had never known a court to which all 
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states could turn for the settlement of their disputes ou accepted legal 
principles. The Permanent Court of Arbitration, created at The Hague 
in 1899, had merely provided a panel of arbitrators from which ad hoc 
tribunals could be set up. In the first forty-five years of its (existence it 
dealt with only twenty-one cases. The League Covenant, however, called 
for the establishment of a true international court, and after long and ardu¬ 
ous labor the Statute of the Permanent Court of Int(?rnational Justice was 
completed in December, 1920. By the start of World War II fifty-one states 
had become members. For a period of nearly twenty years, until World 
War II interrupted its work, this Court functioned with “surprising suc¬ 
cess,” according to Manley O. Hudson, one of its judges.^" During the 
period of its activity the Court tried sixty-five cases, handed down thirty- 
two judgments, twenty-seven advisory opinions, and several hniulred or¬ 
ders.’’ It published a full record of its proceedings in each instance. 

As the Court has already been discussed in some detail in the chayiter 
on “Collective Security and Peaceful Settlement,” we cannot do more here 
than make such observations as are necessary to indicate its place in the 
League system. First, it must be emphasized that the Covenant did not 
grant any compulsory jurisdiction to the Court. Instead, it expected states 
to attempt the settlement of their differences through diplomacy, but it 
did commit member states to submit matters “likely to lead to a disrup¬ 
tion” to “arbitration or judicial settlement or to incpiiry ])y the Council.” 
Thus, states were pledged to peaceful processes, but not necessarily to 
refer disputes to the Court. The Covenant listed four classes of disputes 
as “generally suitable” for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement. 
The Optional Clause of the Court s Statute, providing for compulsory juris¬ 
diction in certain stipulated issues, was eventually accepted on varying 
terms and often for limited periods by a total of forty-seven states. An¬ 
other source of the Courts jurisdiction, and an important one, was tlie 
many treaties providing for the use of the Court. Before its work was in¬ 
terrupted by World War II, about four hundred treaties relating to the 
Court had been concluded, and, says Hudson, “almost all of the states 
of the world [had] conferred some jurisdiction on the Court.” The Court 
was also authorized to give advisoiy opinions at the request of the Assem¬ 
bly or the Council of the League. 

Second, it must be pointed out that the Court was a judicial tribunal -- 
a court of law and not a conciliation agency. This meant that its decisions 
were to be based upon law and not upon politics. It was no part of its 
purpose to compromise differences or to make anybody feel good; unlike 
the usual result from arbitration, a contending state might get all or noth¬ 
ing. While no more could be expected of a judicial tribunal, this meant 
that political disputes were still to be settled by political devices, if, indeed, 

Manley O. Hudson, “The World Court,” Pioneers in World Order, edited by 
Harriet JC. Davis (Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 67. 

Hudson, pp. 69-70. 

Hudson, p. 69. 
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they were to be settled at all. As Lord Robert Cecil remarked, “the iiiter- 
luilioiial disputes which are most dangerous to peace are precisely tho.se 
which are not amenable to judicial decision.” The makers of the 
Covenant showed an awareness of the limitations of judicial settlement 
when they set up other procedures for “the pacific settlement of disputes,” 
which we shall presently note. Nevertheless, the Court’s function was an 
indispensable one, for it is one of the virtues of the pidicial process that 
it oflen prevents the development of small, essenlially unimportant, differ¬ 
ences into issues with all sorts of principles and honor attached. Conse¬ 
quently, the full contribution of the World Court to international peace 
can only be conjectured. That its achievements were of a high order was 
demonstrated when the United Nations accepted the Statute of the World 
Court with little change as the Statutes ol the new International Court of 
Justice. 

The International Labor Organization. Demands for the international 
organization of labor, first voiced as long ago as the early nineleenth cen¬ 
tury, began to produce something of a coherent program with the found¬ 
ing of the International Association for Labor Legislation at Paris in 1900. 
The prestige of tlie Association, together with grateful recognition of 
labors part in winning thr war and a realization of labor’s potential 
strength in the fight against Bolshevism, led the Paris Peace Conference 
to appoint a Commission on International Labor Legislation to draft plans 
and a charier for a world labor organization. Action was speeded because 
of the general unrest of labor, and the first conference of the new organ¬ 
ization was held in Washington, D. C. in October, 1919, before the peace 
treaties went into effect. 

Although the ILO was regarded as one of the main organs of the League 
of Nations, it possessed — and still possesses — a rather considerable degree 
of autonomy. In 1940 it moved its headquarters to Montreal; and it con¬ 
tinued to function throughout World War II. It became a specialized 
agency of the UN in December, 1946, on terms embraced in an agreement 
with the Economic and Social Council. Its general purpose as well as 
some of its specific objectives arc well stated in the preamble to its con¬ 
stitution: 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that 
the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of 
those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of un¬ 
employment, the provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of 
the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employ¬ 
ment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of equal 

Viscount Cecil, A Great Experiment (Oxford University Press, 1941), p, 329. 
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remuneration for work of equal value, recognition of the principle of free¬ 
dom of association, the organization of vocational and technical education 
and other measures. . . . 

The organs of the ILO are: (1) the General Conference, (2) the Gov¬ 
erning Body, and (3) the International Labor OfBcc. The General Con¬ 
ference i.s composed of four delegates from each member state, two repre¬ 
senting the government, one the employers, and one the workers. Except 
for government representatives, the delegates vote as individuals, with a 
two-thirds vote reejuired for the adoption of a “convention or a recom¬ 
mendation.” A convention binds the member states to urge formal ratifi¬ 
cation or legislative approval on the appropriate authorities al home, while 
the weaker recoinint'udation merely eoininits them to call the matter to 
the attention of the proper bodies for whatever action may seem advisable. 
In both cases the eoinniitinent is to a procedure — not to the approval of 
the instrument itself. It is thus by seeking to achieve uniform national 
labor standards rather than by “international legislation” that the ILO 
pursues its objective of improved conditions and enlarged rights for labor. 
Membership in the ILO could be separate from membership in the League, 
and it can now be separate fnjin membership in the UN. Sixty-four states 
had joined by August, 1951. The United States has been a member since 
1934. 

The Governing Body is the executive head of the ILO. It selects items 
for the Conference agenda, appoints the Director-General, supervises the 
International Labor Office, directs the various committees and commissions, 
and prepares the budget. The International Labor Office serves as a secre¬ 
tariat, and, as such, functions continuously, collecting and distributing in¬ 
formation, drafting legislation, conducting special investigations, directing 
the issuance of a variety of publications, and, in general, doing the many 
things which important bodies need to have done for them. 

The substantive achievements of the ILO have been encouraging but 
not satisfactory. As one authority wrote a number of years ago: “The In¬ 
ternational Labor Organization has attained far more than its enemies con¬ 
ceded in its early years; but it has achieved much less than its friends 
thought possible.” The record shows that of the 98 conventions approved 
during the first 31 years, 56 received enough ratifications (2 being the re¬ 
quired number) to bring them into force; 35 had been ratified by more 
than ten states.^® While these conventions related to areas in which reform 
was highly desirable and sometimes imperative — wages, hours, occupa¬ 
tional diseases, vacations, accident prevention, rest periods, vocational 
guidance, migratory workers, collective bargaining, maternity benefils, 
night work, forced labor, workmen’s compensation, old age insurance, un¬ 
derground work, the employment of seamen, etc. — the mere adoption of 
a convention meant very little, and even ratification often meant little if 

^♦Francis G. Wilson, “International Labor Organization,” Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences, VIII, 166. 
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any more. States at times simply neglected to put into practice the pro¬ 
visions to which they had committed themselves. Although a number of 
pn'ssiires were devised to compel observance, “the arrangements of the 
ILO to assure compliance have not had the expected results.” We shall 
take a later look at th(j ILO in our discussion of the operations of the 
United Nations. 

Technical Organizations. The League structure also contained three 
so-called Technical Organizations: the Economic and Financial Organiza¬ 
tion, the Communications and Transit Organization, and the Health Or¬ 
ganization. Each had its standing committc^es and each he^ld general con¬ 
ferences from time to time, “thus resembling the League as a whole with 
its Council and Assembly.” '* All relied upon a similarly named section of 
the Secretariat for continuous administi ili\ e and secretarial assistance. We 
shall discuss the purposes and dutic\s of thc'se organizations later in the 
chapter, under “The Non-Political Activities of the League.” 


THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Tlie Covenant of the League cnay be said to have contemplated three 
approaches to the settlement of intcTiiational differences. First and very 
important, states were expc?ctcd to do everything possible to reach a solu¬ 
tion by direct negotiation, making every hopeful use of the traditional 
devices of diplomacy, conciliation, and arbitration. It is by these means 
that the vast majority of disputes have always been settled. Sc^cond, states 
were urged to accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice with minimum reservations. As we have seen, the Optional 
Clause was devised to induce states to commit themselves to the authority 
of the Court. In general, however, the reservations of states were so sweep¬ 
ing that the Court achieved only a limited compulsory jurisdiction; for 
the most part, it was left on the periphery of world politics, busying itself 
with disputes scarcely touching the basic political differences between 
great powers. Third, the Covenant charged the Connca’l with th(' ulti¬ 
mate responsibility of keeping the peace — or of punishing violators — 
when all other means had failed or, indeed, if other means had been left 
untried. It was chiefly its obligations and work in this area that we have 
in mind when we speak of the League s efforts in behalf of the pacific set¬ 
tlement of disputes. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Councirs handling of disputes was 
the extreme flexibility of its procedure. The constant objective was not to 
observe a ritual but to bring the parties into agreement. To that end the 
Council might resort to any or all of many devices: it might urge direct 
negotiation, clarify points of law with jurists or the Court, defer proceed- 

By permission from International Organization, by L. Larry Leonard. Copyright, 
1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. P. 456. 
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ings, utilize committees of the Council or of League agencies, call upon 
the Secretariat for information, attempt only partial settlement in the first 
instance, turn the dispute over to the Assembly, or contrive still other de¬ 
vices. The entire process was informal and conciliatory, often with private 
sessions, usually without recorded votes, and always with representatives 
of all parties sitting as regular or ad hoc members of the Council. 

Thus the Covenant envisaged the Council as the supreme peace-keeping 
and peace-enforcement agemey. No dispute between states was to be 
beyond its reach and no book of rules was to dictate its methods. Its func¬ 
tion was not to interpret law but to settle j^olitical disputes, if need be by 
political methods, by conciliation, adjustment, accommodation, or what¬ 
ever means Jield promise of effectiveness and justice. Such a venture was 
both colossal and pioneering, but it was a sme qua non of the successful 
organization of the world community. The discussion of the pacific settle¬ 
ment of disputes in Chapter 10 has also reviewed the enforcement prob¬ 
lems which confronted the League, including the use of its authority to 
impose sanctions, and it has presented a few of the more notable instances 
in which the I.eague was called upon to enforce the provisions of the 
Covenant. Too often in this book we shall liave to allude to the eventual 
failure of the League to discharge its most important duty. 


THE PROMOTION OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

It may be somewhat confusing to speak of specific measures as pertain¬ 
ing to collective security when the supreme objective of the whole League 
system was the achievement of security through collective action, and, as 
James T. Shotwcll says, “from first to last, security held primacy over all 
other (piestions.” The answer is that the term “collective security” is ap¬ 
plied to those engagements in which states pledge themselves to regard an 
attack against one as an attack against all, provided that certain conditions 
have been met. It amounts to the implementation of Lord Robert Cecil’s 
concept that “peace is indivisible”; it helps to remove the causes of war by 
reducing the feeling of insecurity, for it restrains would-be aggressors by 
confronting them with overwhelming fc^rce. During the fifteen years fol¬ 
lowing the setting up of the League, there were five major efforts to estab¬ 
lish systems of collective security, and, of these, four were made under the 
aegis of the League. All five will be briefly examined. 

Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This proposal was approved by the 
Assembly in 1923. According to its terms, within four days of the outbreak 
of hostilities the League Council would name the aggressor and indicate 
the measures of financial or military assistance to be furnished the victim 
of aggression, but military aid was to be required only of states in the same 
hemisphere as the aggressor. The obligation to use armed forces extended 
only to signatory states, not to League members as such, and non-League 
states could accept the treaty. An interesting feature of the proposal was 
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the linking of disarmament with security; thus, unless a state agreed to 
limit or reduce its armaments and had already taken real steps to do so, it 
would receive no general assistance. “The peg upon which all else hangs is 
disarmament.” Largely bec^ause of British opposition — due to the hemi¬ 
sphere feature — the plan collapsed. 

The Geneva Protocol. Despite its failure, the Draft Treatv had empha¬ 
sized the importance of security in a disarmament program. Tliis realiza¬ 
tion, together with the coming to power of more liberal governments in 
Britain and France under MacDonald and Herriot aT\d the general easing 
of the political situation by the adoption of the Dawes Plan with its mod¬ 
ification of reparations terms, led to the famous (Icneva Protocol of 1924. 
Signatory states were required to acce]'»f the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Oourt in all disputes covctckI by ilu Optional Clause. Non-legal dis¬ 
putes were to be submitted to the Council, and tlu' failure of a state to 
accc'pt the jurisdiction of the Court or the unanimous report of the Council 
would be accounted an act of aggression, if the Council failed to reach a 
unanimous decision, it would try negotiation, and, finally, turn the dispute 
over to arbitrators of its own choosing, and their decision would be final. 
With certain gaps filled in, the Protocol provided an almost complete test 
for aggression. Unlike the Draft Treaty, it did not expressly provide for 
military sanctions, but, like the Draft Treaty, it invited the acceptance of 
non-League states. It was much more of a League measure than the Draft 
Treaty, for here the Council was to direct the use of sanctions. Before the 
year ended, however, MacDonald fell from power, Britain rejected the 
Protocol, and it failed of ratification by the necessary number of states. 
Britain shied away because of her fear and that of some Dominions that 
they might be called u])on to withstand an American effort to break a con¬ 
tinental blockade — another instance in which America s absence from the 
League figured importantly in the defeat of a hopeful security effort. “With 
the lapse of the Protocol,” say Sharp and Kirk, “five years of hard and 
conscientious effort to devise an international securiW system on a world¬ 
wide scale came to naught.” 

The Locarno Treaties. Although the Geneva Protocol itself “came to 
naught,” it led more or less directly to the Locarno Treaties, which some 
historians believe carried the League of Nations to the zenith of its pres¬ 
tige. The Protocol had failed, but could not the idea of general guarantees 
of security be modified to local or regional guarantees? Sir Austen Cham¬ 
berlain, the new British Foreign Secretary, “seizing on the hint that had 
come from Stresemann,” intimated that Britain might join Germany and 
France in some form of localized guarantee. After preliminary negotiations, 
the representatives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Poland met at the Swiss village of Locarno in October, 
1925, and drew up seven agreements, known as the Locarno Treaties: 
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(1) a Five Power Treaty, signed by Belgimn, France, Germany,^ Great 
Britain, and Italy, guaranteed the Franco-German and the Belgian-German 
frontiers and the permanent demilitarization of the lihineland,* Belgium, 
France, and Germany promised not io resort to war except in self-defcmse, 
or after the “flagrant breach” of the agreements on the demilitarized Rliiiu?- 
Jand zone, or in fulfillment of League obligations; and the)’ further agreed 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means; (2-5) conventions betweiMi Ger¬ 
many on the one hand and Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, and Poland, 
separately, on the other hand, pledged arbitration of disputes; (0-7) pacts 
between France and Czechoslovakia and between France and Poland pro¬ 
vided for mutual assistance against unprovoked aggression by Germany. 
As part of the general understanding, insisted upon by France, CTonnany 
was to join the League of Nations. 

The Pact of Paris. The Locarno agreements were everywhere taken as- 
heralding a new and better day in international relations. “The spirit of 
Locarno” became the toast of the optimists. Russia straightway proceeded 
to the negotiation of ten noiiaggr(\ssion pacts of her own; public opinion 
in the United States impelled Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg to call for 
a universal renunciation of war; and King George V gave Sir Austen the 
Garter. The three actions eventually proved to be ecpially effective in the 
prevention of war. 

The Pact of Paris, also called the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Kellogg Pact, 
and, officially, the General Treaty for the Renunciation of War, was a one- 
page document with only two substantive articles: 

Article ]. The high contracting parties solemnly dc'clarc in the name of 
their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu¬ 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, whicli may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

The Pact mentioned no sanctions, it asserted no positive obligation to 
seek a peaceful settlement, and, technically at least, it did not outlaw war. 

It merely “condemned” and “renounced” war, whatever that may moan in 
diplomatic parlance. Moreover, reservations excluded wars of self-defense 
and permitted each state to be its own judge. Nevertheless, the Pact was 
widely acclaimed as the long-awaited triumph of man’s better nature. 
Realists — more particularly, later ones — could see it as a solemn resolu¬ 
tion against sin, with sin to be defined by the sinners, which, of course, it 
was. The Pact, signed on August 27, 1928, in an elaborate ceremony in 
Paris, was eventually ratified by nearly every state in the world. The Soviet 
Union was the first to ratify. Moreover, she negotiated the “Litvinov Pro¬ 
tocol” with eight of her neighbors, making the Pact effective among those 
states without waiting for general ratification. Britain ratified with the 
qualification that the Pact was not to obstruct her liberty of action in areas 
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of vital iiitCTost. The Kellogg Pact was the only one of the five major cf- 
lorts to achieve security by collective action before 19!15 in which the 
United States joined, and it was the only one entirely outside the League. 

The General Act of 1928. The popularity of the Locarno agreomerits 
prompted the Lt*ague to attempt the further development of interrelated 
arbitration, nonaggression, and mutual assistance pledges. Using the vari¬ 
ous Loc:anio Trc'uties as models, an Assembly committee' drafted a scries of 
form agreements "to servo as a standardized multilateral system of eon- 
eiliation for all disputes, of arbitration for those of a legal nature and of 
arbitral proc edure' for other disputes.” 'Ihe Assembly eolleeted llu'se into 
a General Act and openeil it to accession in Seplemhc'r, 1928. The Act had 
the virtues of a kind of elective system, permitting states to choose what 
thciy wanted by way of methods for the settlement of their clis])uU's and 
making generous provision for partial adhesion, reservations, and denun¬ 
ciation. It was criticized as being too elastic and as further ndleeling on 
the capacity of th(^ League to do the same work. By 1935 twenty-three 
states had acceded to the Act — hardly an impressive proportion of the total 
niimb('r of slates. Begarded by some persons as the League’s most impor¬ 
tant single effort to C'slablish a system of collective scjcurity, it probably 
remains its least known. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 

The term ‘disarmament'’ has rarely been used in official language to 
mean complete disarmament; rather, it Is commonly understood to mean 
partial disarmament or the reduction of armaments. Before the twentieth 
century “disarmament” was imposed upon a deleated country by the victor 
or victors, or it was proviclecl for in bilateral agreements. Thus, Rome 
brought about the disarmament of Carthage when she required the sur¬ 
render of all war ele.phai\ts and all except ten of the Carthagiiiiau war ves¬ 
sels; and the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 stipulated that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain would maintain war vessels on the Great 
Lakes. On many occasions in the nineteenth century the demolition of forts 
and tJie demilitarization of fixed zones were brought about by compulsion 
or by agreement between two states or groups of stales. Although pro¬ 
posals were made at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 for disarmament by 
the great powers, nothing came of them, and the Hague CJonference of 
1899 is usually regarded as the first serious effort toward a general reduc¬ 
tion of armaments, if, indeed, even that could be called serious. 

The Hague Conferences. Charles A. Beard has declared that the idea of 
the First Hague Conference apparently originated with a Russian general 
who had seen some "beautiful new artillery” which the Germans had made. 
Fearful that Austria-Hungary would follow suit, and knowing that the Rus- 

Denys P. Meyers, Handbook of the League of Nations (World Peace Foundation, 
1935), p. 288. 
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sian peasants were already paying almost half their incomes in taxes, he 
persuaded the Tsar to issue the invitations^^ The Russian proposals at The 
Hague were moderate: no increase in military budgets or number of troops 
for five years, and the fixing of naval budgets for three years. The Confer¬ 
ence, however, merely resolved tliat "the restriction of military charges, 
which are at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely desirable 
for the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind, and com¬ 
mended the study of arms limitation to the several governments. ‘ So far as 
armament limitation was concemied the First Hague Conference was a 
complete failure.” 

The Second Hague Conference (1907), also called by Russia, confined 
its offensive against armaments to a weak resolution — “that it is highly de¬ 
sirable to see the governments take up the serious study of this question.” 
And this in spite of the fact that since the First Hague Conference tlu* 
armament budgets of the principal countries had risen by 27.5 per cent."'^ 
Not Russia but Great Britain now took the initiative for reduction. Russian 
naval disarmament, thought the Russians, had already beeii too well taken 
care of by the Japanese in the Russo-Japanese War of ] 904-1905. As for 
Britain, she was less fearful of the growing German navy than in 1899; she 
now had a naval alliance with Japan, an enfente with France, and an in¬ 
formal understanding with the United States. 

The years between 1907 and 1919 brought more interest in arming than 
in disarming, for impending war and war itself dominated the thoughts of 
the great powers. In 1912 Lord Haldane was sent to Germany to strike some 
agreement to slow down the naval race of Britain and Germany, but he 
accomplished little or nothing. The Peace Conference of 1919 effected a de¬ 
gree of unilateral disarmament, and German sailors at Scapa Flow acted 
similarly when they scuttled a considerable portion of the German navy to 
prevent it from being added to the French fleet. Otherwise, disarmament 
efforts awaited the founding of the League of Nations. 

Early League Efforts. The commitment of the League to the principle of 
the reduction of armaments was equivocal from the start, despite the fact 
that the carrying out of a disarmament program was one of the chief pur¬ 
poses of the League.”^ Visionaries were first disturbed — or should have 
been — when the Peace Conference made a highly significant change in the 
wording of Wilson’s Point Four. Wilson had insisted that "national arma¬ 
ments ... be reduced to tlie lowest point consistent with domestic safety.” 
Article VIII of the Covenant was made to read: "to the lowest point con¬ 
sistent with national safety.” The difference was prodigious and prophetic. 

The League Council early set up the Permanent Advisory Committee to 
formulate a reduction of armaments program, but the PAG soon demon¬ 
strated the futility of expecting a group of military men to sponsor disarma- 

Benjamin H. Williams, The United States and Disarmament (McGraw-Hill, 1931), 
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meiit. About a year later, the Council created the Temporary Mixed 
Coininissioii, a larger body with a civilian majority. The TMC began the 
publication of the Armaments Year-Booky a useful source of information on 
world armaments, and belong it went out of existence in 1924 it was largely 
r(*sponsiblc for four ventures in disarmament. The first was Lord EsIpt’s 
plan for fixing land forces according to national needs. This was rejected. 

1 he second was the effort to extend the principles of the Washington Con¬ 
ference Treaty of 1922 -• soon to be mentioned — to non-signatory powers. 
I’his too failed. The third, an indirect approach that would institute collec¬ 
tive security as a basis for the reduction of armaments, led to the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 1’his was also rejected. The fourth venture 
produced the Geneva Protocol, another indirect approach, one which 
sought to extend the area of compulsor y ^ubitration and impose sanctions 
against aggressor states, thus cremating an atmosphere of security in which 
disarmament jnojects might hopefully be undertaken. This too was re¬ 
jected. 

The establishment of the Preparatoiy^ Commission (PC) for a Disarma¬ 
ment Conference by the Onincil in 1925 put the League on the long road 
that led to its supreme effort in the limitation of national armaments — the 
World Disarmament Confevence which opened in Geneva in February, 
1932. The job assigned to the PC was to prepare a provisional draft treaty 
dc'aling with all the principal questions relating to disarmament. After six 
years of work, marked by sharp differences, considerable acrimony, and 
frequent pessimism, the draft treaty was finally completed. As the work of 
the Conference would necessarily be based upon and relate to all previous 
ventures in disarmament, other important projects, only indirectly asso¬ 
ciated with the League, must first be reviewed. 

The Washington Conference. During World War I the United States 
bc‘gan a vigorous program of naval expansion, climaxed by the Naval Act 
of 1916 with provision for ten new battleships, six battle cruisers, and more 
than a hundred smaller craft. The motivation for the American policy of 
naval supremacy, as intimated by Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, 
“was primarily to fashion a club to hold over the European Allies in gen¬ 
eral, and over Great Britain in particular, pending their adherence to Presi¬ 
dent Wilson's comprehensive plans for reduction of armaments and creation 
of a new world order.” The new Republican administration, however, 
had no such loyalty to the Wilsonian dream of “a new world order,” but it 
did have tender sensibilities about spending money and about the good will 
of the foreign countries which bought American goods. Gonsequently, 
President Harding invited Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to send 
delegates to a conference in Washington to consider naval limitations. 
Later, the scope of the conference was extended to cover Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions, and other states were invited to send their representa¬ 
tives. 

Harold and Margaret Sprout, Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Princeton 
University Press, 1943), p. 59. 
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The Washington Conference (November, 1921-Febniary, 1922) was 
dominated by the personality of its chairman, Charles Lvaiis Hughes, 
American Secretary of State. Applying his novel concei>tion tliat the way 
to reduce armaments was to reduce armaments, he spurned all diplomatic 
double-talk and in his opening address gave precise figures to which the 
capital ship tonnage of Great Britain, Japan, and the Ihiited States should 
be reduced. He named ship after ship to be destroyed, nearly tw^o million 
tons for the three powers, sinking more than he Ic'lt afloat. His proposals 
created a sensation the world over; it was cstimatc'd that more words were 
(tabled to Eurojie that Saturday than on any previous day in history. Six 
weeks later, the resulting Washington Naval Treaty fixt'd the rati()s of 
tonnage for capital ships — battleships and battk' cruisers — at approxi¬ 
mately 5:5:3:1.67:1.67 for the United States, Great Britain, Japan, l<>ance, 
and Italy, respectively. Th(?se w^ere to remain in effect until December 31, 
1936, with a presumed continuance beyond that date. Ratios were also set 
for aircraft carriers, but it proved impossible to reach agreement on all 
other classes of ships. France w'as unwillijig to accept inferiority in sub¬ 
marines, for she regarded them as vital to defense against stronger surface 
fleets; thereupon, Britain refused to limit destroyers, the chic'f enemy of the 
submarine; nobody wanted then to limit cruisers, for thtw w'ere the best 
weapon against destroyers. Nevertheless, a great d(*al had l)e('n accom¬ 
plished, and the Washington Conference remains the most successful dis¬ 
armament venture ever undertaken. 

The Geneva Conference of 1927. The Washington ConfcTcnce led di¬ 
rectly to the Geneva Conference of 1927. Both w'ere devoted to the limita¬ 
tion of naval armaments, both were held independently of the League of 
Nations, and both were called by the President of the United States. In 
contrast to the success of the Washington meeting, however, the Geneva 
gathering was a total failure. Brielly, it was called by Calvin Coolidge to 
bring a halt to the competition in cruiser building that had sprung up be¬ 
tween 1922 and 1927; his motives were largely economic, for he disliked 
spending money, even other people’s. Cruisers were the largest w^ar ves¬ 
sels not restricted by the Washington Treaty, and the great powers had 
begun something of a race in building them. Between 1922 and the end of 
1927, Great Britain and Japan had laid down fourteen each, France seven, 
Italy six, and the United States two."® Britain and Japan accepted the invi¬ 
tation to the conference; France and Italy declined. Preparations were in¬ 
adequate, the delegates were not well suited to the task, naval advisers 
dominated the Conference, and the British and American delegations 
promptly deadlocked on the questions of parity and the large versus the 
small cruiser. No agreement whatever was reached, and the best that can 
be said for the Geneva Conference is that it convinced many persons that 
the limitation of naval armaments could not be entrusted to naval experts. 

The London Conference. The Geneva Conference engendered a great 
deal of pessimism on the general limitation of naval armaments; and it led 
Williams, p. 161. 
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to a brief period of Anglo-American antagonism, climaxed by the anthori- 
zatioTi by Congress in February, 1929, of fifteen cruisers of the largest size 
that could be built under the VVashington Naval Treaty. Then three events 
in quick order vastly improved the prospects of agreement between the 
two greatest naval powers. In March, 1929, Herbert Hoover, deeply com¬ 
mitted to disarmament, became President of the United States. Tn April, 
Hugh Gibson of the United Slates proposed that the measurement of naval 
strength should involve factors of age, unit displacenient, and caliber of 
guns, thus abandoning the Hughes formula that had worked so well at 
Washington but had wrecked the discussions at Geneva. “In the annals of 
naval disarmament,’' says Benjamin H. Williams, “this must be considered 
as an announcement of major importance,” for it made the solution of the 
“insoluble” Anglo-American cruiser prc’hlcm likely."’ In May, a Labor Gov¬ 
ernment came into power in Britain, with Ramsay MacDonald as Prime 
Minister; otil with Stanley Baldwin’s government went Winston Churchill, 
fighting chamjiion of naval supremacy for Britain. Further support for dis¬ 
armament came with the disclosure in the summer of 1929 that three Ameri¬ 
can shipbuilding firms had sent a highly-paid agent to Geneva during the 
conference there. While ])erhaps directed only to be on watch for business, 
it seems that he tried to promote some. 

Prime Minister MacDonald visited President Hoover in October, 1929, 
and newsmen made headlines of the two leaders discussing world prob¬ 
lems seated on a log in the President s camp on the Rapidan. The incident 
caught the public fancy and stimulated the desire for better relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

Soon thereafter* the British government issued invitations to a five-power* 
conference in London in January, 1930. After three months’ negotiation 
Britain, Japan, and the United States signed a treaty fixing a tonnage limit 
for cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, and, in addition, providing for the 
scrapping of nine battleships and a five-year holiday in the laying down of 
new ones. The ratios were set at 10:10:7, with the United States given the 
right to maintain more large cruisers than Britain, and Japan given the 
same submarine tonnage as the other signatories. France and Italy did not 
sign, for Italy had demanded parity with France, which France refused. 
To protect the three states bound by the new treaty, an “escalator clause” 
was inserted, making it possible for them to build beyond the tonnage al¬ 
lotted if construction by a non-.signatory power thi*eatened their national 
security. 

Although the Washington and London treaties together limited vessels of 
every category for the three leading naval powers and limited capital ships 
and aircraft carriers for the fourth and fifth naval powers — really a sub¬ 
stantial achievement — four disturbing qualifications remained or soon ap¬ 
peared: (1) the absence of comprebcn.sive limitations on the naval power 
of France and Italy; (2) the “escalator clause”; (3) the high tonnage limits 
fixed —much above actual strength; and (4) the launching of the “pocket 
Williams, p. 182. 
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battleship” Deutschland by Germany in May, 1931, introducing a ship that 
kept under the Washington Treaty tonnage limit but with the power of 
much larger vessels. Furthermore, there was as yet no slighhist hint of 
agreement on land and air forces. 

The Geneva Conference of 1932. Meantime, tlie Pn'paralory Commis¬ 
sion had been plugging away at its big job. The League had taken no 
hand in the Washington Conference of 1921-1922, the Geneva Conference 
of J927, or the London Conference of 1930, but the success of the London 
meeting did prompt it to push its plans for a world conference to attempt a 
more general limitation of national armaments. The German elections of 
September, 1930, brought additional pressure, for the Hitlerites increased 
their seats in the Reichstag from 12 to 107; and even anti-Hitler Germans 
declared that, desjiite the Treaty of Versailles, Germany would rearm 
unless the League states fulfilled their Covenant pledges on limitation. In 
December, 1931, the Preparatory Commission finished its work and w^as 
permanently dissolved. The Council set the opening date of the confer¬ 
ence as February 2,1932, and the place as Geneva. 

The prospects for the great League conference were hopeful, or so they 
seemed to the workers at Geneva. The PC had contained representatives 
of all the major powers in the League, as well as of certain outside states, 
including the U.S.S.R. and the United States. The draft protocol was ready, 
waiting for the blanks to be filled in with figures. All armaments — land, 
sea, and air — were included. For the first time a conference was to meet 
with something approaching a real understanding of the enormous com¬ 
plexities of disarmament. Earlier discussions, particularly in the PC, had 
emphasized tlie interdependence of ‘‘Arbitration, Security, and Disarma¬ 
ment,” the comparative simplicity of naval as against land and air disarma¬ 
ment, the difiiculties involved in the Russian proposal for complete dis¬ 
armament, the contradictions between the recent Kellogg Pact and the 
refusal to disarm, the fallacy of the distinction between offensive and de¬ 
fensive weapons, the impracticability of an international police force, the 
military implications of industrialization, the impossibility of effective in¬ 
ternational inspection, the strength and weakness of arms controls by 
budgetary limitations, the absence of a common denominator for small pro¬ 
fessional armies without reserves and compulsory-service armies with large 
reserves, the imminence of gas and bacteriological weapons, the ready con¬ 
vertibility of certain civilian goods for war uses, the vast range of national 
war potentials, and the factors of many kinds which operated to make the 
fixing of defense needs a highly subjective matter. While the conference 
apparently did not believe that the way to reduce was to reduce, the ad¬ 
vance work of the PC had been a model of thoroughness. 

Viewed from the outside, however, from the arena of world politics, the 
prospects of the Geneva Conference were almost hopeless. The Great De¬ 
pression was at hand, and in attempting to do something about it the Lon¬ 
don Economic Conference had just collapsed. Germany had defaulted on 
her reparations and President Hoover had asked for a year s moratorium 
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nn all intergovernmental debts. Japan had begun her invasion of Man¬ 
churia. Germany had just concliuled a customs union with Austria, to the* 
consternation of France and other coiritries, and she was openly threaten¬ 
ing to break the Versailles Treaty if denied anus ecpialitv with the leading 
powers. Hiller was rising and, indeed, came into power during the confer¬ 
ence. 1 he Fascists in lt£i]y and the Coinrnnnists in Russia were scheming to 
use the eonierenee lor demagogic ends. France was (U*tennined that ellec- 
tive security arrangenK*nts must precede disarmament, and Britain and the 
United States were* not prepared to commit themselves unreservedly to the 
defense of European frontiers. 

Whereas the first Ch'ueva Conference, in 1927, had tak(*n only six wt'cks 
to confess futility and (piit, the second Geneva Cxniference recpiired 2S 
months to do the same thing. Straus/.-'in;»e and Possony cliarge the '‘dis¬ 
mal failure” to three major reasons: the technical difficulties involved in 
general disarmament; tlie Frcmch po.sition that ‘disarmanu'iit c;ould not be 
the basis but only tlie result of an effective systc'm of international sc*dirity”; 
and the general political situation, including the rise of Hitler and the re¬ 
duction of armaments among the Westc-rn ])ovvers. Tlu' Confen'iiee failc*d, 
these WTitcTs conclude, because it was “an attemj)l to fight realities with 
plans and subterfuges. ... it was idealism which refused to recognize 
reality.” 

The End of Disarmament. The c‘ollapse of the World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva marked the c,'ud of disarniamc'nt efforts by the League* 
of Nations. Outside the League, one further venture remained before the 
great powx'rs turned to rearmament. Delc'gates from the five leading naval 
powers met in London in J935--193f), but the rc^sulting treaty merely limited 
the tonnage and guns of w'ar vessels, and ncdthcT Italy nor Japan would 
sigTi it. Even before^ this, in December, 1934, Jajian had giv(»n notice tliat 
she would terminate the Washington Naval Treaty on December 31, 1936. 
Tlic London Treaty of 1930 would expire on the same date. Britain and 
the United States began new naval construction programs, but affirmed 
their pledge of parity with each othcT. Japan did hcT best to keep up with 
what was to become the costliest naval race in history. The League was 
proving impotent to in.sure the peace, and stales were falling back on their 
own right arms to protect themsedves against the growing threat of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan. Say.s Frederick L. Schiirnan; “The letters of FAIL¬ 
URE, written large over the portals of successive disannameiit conferences 
during the two deeade.s after W^sailles, became letters of impending ca¬ 
tastrophe for the Western world.” 

^ By pemiission from International Relations, hy Rf)bert Strau.sz-llupe and Stefan 
Possony. (Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Ilill Book Company, Inc. P. 583. 

***Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics (McGraw-Hill, 1948), p. 351. 
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THE MANDATES SYSTEM 

Wo shall next look into the fortunes of the colonial areas taken from 
CfTmany and Turkey by the Allies and Associated PowtTS. Austria-Hun¬ 
gary and Bulgaria, although siiirtuing great losses of territory in their home¬ 
lands, had had no colonies to lose. The German colonies had totaled more 
than a million sijuare miles with more than fourteen million people, mostly 
in Africa but partly in the Western and Southern Pacific. The Turkish areas 
had coiitaiiKHl more than two hundred thousand square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of about six millions. They wt‘re entirely in the Near East, adjoining 
Turkey. 

The disposition of the colonies at first puzzled tlie Peace Conference. 
For one thing, the Allied statements of war aims had dec lared that the ter¬ 
ritories would not be annc'xed by Allied states but that they would be taken 
from the Gc^rrnans and the Turks, who, it was charged, had not adminis- 
t('r('d them properly. At the same time, however, the “secret treaties” had 
earmarked the most valuable of them for ccTtain of the Allicnl Powers. 
Tlu'n, whc'u the collapse of Russia ant! the opposition of Wilson threw 
those treaties into confusion, the Paris Conference found the colonial prob¬ 
lem on its doorstep. 

What to Do? Thus caught in something of a snare, the f^onfcTcnce sei/c*d 
upon the Smuts pro])osal of Leagiic trustec^ship as a way out. Although the 
Smuts sugg(\stion had related only to the former possessions of Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary, it was now expanded to include the former Gc^rman 
colonies. Such an arrangement might not entir(*ly defeat the ambitions of 
the imperialist powers, it would oiler some eonsolation to the defeated 
powers, and it would eueourage the hopes of the colonial populations for 
be^tter trexitment and eventual indcqxndenc*(‘. Although a victory for the 
realists, the trustee\ship iele?a also appealed to the id(:»alists. If wedl carried 
out, it could help in removing the causes of war by closing important areas 
to imperialistic rivalries anel by forestalling premature t'llorts to achiewe 
statehood. 

The mechanism set up by the l..eague was the Mandates System, pro¬ 
vided for in Article 22 of the Covenant. According to Professor Quincy 
Wright, it was designed for “the administration of certain backward terri¬ 
tories by advanced states which act as mandatories on behalf of the League 
of Nations according to the terms of a trust . . . which provides for the 
tutelage of the inhabitants until they are able to stand by themselves.” 
To supervise the system the League established the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, with authority to receive reports from the mandatory powers, 
hear petitions, and make recommendations to the League Council, where 
alone positive action could be taken. The Commission consisted of eleven 
persons, with a majority always coming from non-maiidatory states. 

Quincy Wright, “Mandates,” Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, X, 87. 
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Classification and Administration. The fourteen mandated regions were 
divided into three groups, known as A, B, and C. The A mandates applied 
to those areas which, with some supervisory assistance, might l)e expected 
to reach statehood within a comparatively sliort period of time. Of the 
three in this group — all Turkish — Iraq and Pal(;sline \v(*re mandated to 
Great Britain and Syria to France. The B mandate's applied to areas wlu'ie 
greater assistance would be reqiiiri'd and where indcpendciic e would likely 
be long delayed. The six areas of the B group were all h)rmcr German 
colonies in Africa, with about halt of the total area under mandates and 
about two-thirds of the total population. Th(w were mandatc'd as follows: 
Tanganyika, part of Togoland, and part of the ('ameroons to Gieal Britain; 
j)art of Togoland and part of the Gaineroons to France; and Ruanda Urundi 
to Belgium. In the A and B cla.sses t];e mandatory powt'is wi*re to asst'it 
no special economic advantages over other states, and thc'y were to dis¬ 
charge their obligations with the moral, cultural, and economic welfare of 
the natives as the first consideration. 

Of the five C mandates, huge but unpopulated German Southwest Africa 
was entrusted to the contiguous Union of South Africa; Western Samoa 
went to New Zealand, German Now Guinea and the German South I’acific 
islands together to Australia, the German North Pacific islands to Japan, 
and Nauru jointly to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. Tliese 
areas were to be administered as integral parts of the mandatory stales, 
with self-determination only a remote possibility. 

The chief weapon which the Mandates Gornmission could use in sup¬ 
port of its authority was publicity. When, through constant observation 
and inquiry, it found a mandator)' state guilty of improper practices or in¬ 
competent administration, publication of the facts usually produced quick 
removal of the evils. Among the matters su])ject to its scrutiny were the 
slave trade, the arms and liquor traffic, the building of fortifications, the 
training of natives for military purposes, freedom of conscience and reli¬ 
gion, land tenure, wages, health, and the economic equality of trading 
stales. 

Mandate Politics. The distribution of the territorial spoils of the war, 
even in the form of mandates, was certain to affect the power ]H)silion of 
the great states. There was nothing casual or accidental in the matter. 
I'he larger areas were all passed out in acc:ord with the tt'rins of the secret 
treaties, but one authority asserts that the distribution was “politically 
logical and also in accord with the military situation,” and therefore not 
necessarily predetermined by the secret agreements. What those did, he 
adds, was to “prevent the mandates system, particularly in respect to the 
‘C" mandates, from going any farther toward League of Nations conlr()l of 
those areas.” The British and French empires were, in effect, greatly ex¬ 
tended, both gaining in area, population, resources, and strategic positions. 
The British now controlled an African belt reaching from Cape Town to 

David Hunter Miller, “The Origin of the Mandates System,” Foreign Affairs, VI 
(Jan., 1928), 280. 
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(]airo; from this they could readily move in upon Italy s East African colo¬ 
nies on the outbreak of World War II. Tlie Palestine mandate improved 
Britain s deft^iisive position in relation to the Suez Canal, and the Iiaij and 
Syria mandates gave Britain anti P’raiice real advantages in the develop¬ 
ment of the oil resourees of the Mosul area. Japan s gains threw her naval 
power out farther into the* Pacific, making the Philippines, Guam, and 
Wake indefensible against Ikt attack. The United States, to guard her po¬ 
sition in the Westc^rn PaciKc, was driven to clostT collaboration with the 
British and the Dutch. Sh(' had been offered an Armenian mandate but 
had declined. 

The situation in tlu* Near and Middle East was rather involved. Britain, 
to improve' the securifv ol Ju'r coininuiiications with India, had early in 
World War I declared Egypt and Cyprus entirely free from the Ottoman 
Empire, and to gain allies against the Turks she had encouraged the Arabs 
to rc'volt and to set up a system of independent Arab states. At about the 
same time she had felt conipelled to enter two engagememts which would 
operate against Arab interests: in the Sykes-Picot Treaty of 191b she had 
agre^ed to a Erench /one of influence in Syria and northern Mesopotamia, 
and in 1917 she had announced that she would favor the establishment of 
a national home for the Jewish people in Palestine. In March, 1920, the 
Arabs elc'cted Faisal king of Syria and Palestine, but a mouth later, dcispile 
Arab opposition, France was given a mandate over Syria, including Leb¬ 
anon. Britain was given mandates over Palestine, including Transjordan, 
and lra(j. The French jiroinptly expelled Faisal and organi/ed Syria very 
much as a part of the French Emjiire. More gently, Britain moved to ex¬ 
clude Arab influence from Palestine^ playing a game of give and take. She 
made I'^iisal king of Iraq, rccogni/c’ci his brother, Abdullah, as ruler of 
Transjordan, espoused the Arab cause in a boundary dispute with Turkey, 
and made an alliance with Faisal; but she remained the champion of a 
Jewish homeland. 

Results. Within ten years Britain had chaperoned Iraq into the League 
of Nations, an accoinjilishment that may have been due more to British in¬ 
sistence than to conviction by the Mandates Commission that statehood 
was actually warrantc'd.'*” Frances’s administration of her Arabian mandates 
was less conciliatory. She was censured by the Mandates Commission for 
delinquencies in Syria that in 1925 led to a revolt. The administration 
thereupon improved, but Syria never achieved membership in the League 
of Nations. Sh(^ was proclaimed a republic* in 1944, but the last French 
occupation forces were not withdrawn until 1946. The state is now a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations. Lebanon became independent soon after the 
beginning of \Vorld War 11, while Transjordan and Palestine had to wait 
until the close of the war. All B and C mandates were still under the su¬ 
pervision of the Pennanent Mandates Commission when, on April 18, 1946, 
the last Assembly of the League of Nations expressed the hope that the 

•'*“ Rupert Emerson, “Iraq; The End of a Mandate,” Foreign Affairs, XI (Jan., 1933), 
355-360. 
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mandatory powers would administer their charges well until new arrange¬ 
ments had been made under the United Nations. As we shall see later, the 
Tru.steeship Council then assumed the funetioi\s of the Mandates Com- 
uiLssion. 

De.spite the extent of its duties and the limitations of its authority, the 
Commission was generally regarded as having acliieved a substantial meas¬ 
ure of success. It “kept a particularly sharp watch over customs, invest¬ 
ments, loans and concessions in mandated territories in order to check any 
abuse, conscious or unconscious, of the mandatories’ advantages.” “ I’cr- 
haps the chief defect of the system was the inclination of the mandatory 
powers to exalt their own authority and to nunimize that of the League; 
indeed, it has been asserted that by all of them had given “plain 

hints to the Commission at Geneva that i would not be allowed to meddle 
with their administrations.” Japan, in fact, fortified her inandatcid islands 
in the Pacific in direct violation of the terms of the mandate. World War 11 
verified .suspicious that League organs had long entertained but had never 
been able to prove. 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 

The problem of minorities is closely related to the national state system; 
for one thing, the exaltation of nationality stimulates the desire of minority 
populations to join their fellows in neighboring states. When an ethnic* 
group is a minority in one state and also the controlling group in anothc'r, 
unification may become more than an aspiration — it may become a stale 
policy. When this happens, the incitement of minority groups by outside 
states always follows, and, in turn, the suppression of restive minorities 
ensues. Consequently, national minorities have been a fruitful source of 
international conflict, especially in Easteni Europe where they have long 
been both numerous and group conscious. World War 1 began when Serb¬ 
ian discontent with Austrian rule led to the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand; and World War II may be said to have begun with Hit¬ 
ler's demands on Czechoslovakia to bring the Sudeten Germans within the 
Third Reich. 

Minorities in the Peace Treaties. The protection of minority populations 
had been provided for in some treaties prior to World War I, with the 
greater powers being given rights of intervention in the affairs of weaker 
states. President Wilson was much interested in the subject and devoted 
five of his Foiurteen Points to the rights of nationality and self-determina¬ 
tion. The oppression of minorities as a cause of war so impressed the 
Peace Conference that the territorial settlements generally sacrificed eco¬ 
nomic cohesion to the right of self-government. When it became appar- 

“ Wright, p. 93. 

**C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffinan, The Origins and Background of the 
Second World War (Oxford University Press, 1943), p. 146. 
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ent, however, that minorities would continue to exist in Eastern Europe, 
the Conference set up minimum guarantees for their protection. I hese 
were inserted into most of the general peace treaties, into the special Mi¬ 
norities Treaties, and into declarations which certain states were required 
to sign. 

The terms of the minority guarantees varied in the different treaties and 
declarations, but the essential provisions were the following: complete pro¬ 
tection of life and properly without distinction of birth, nationality, lan¬ 
guage, race, or religion; right of citizenship for the native born; freedom 
of religion; equality before the law; free use of any language in private, in 
business, in publishing, and in public meetings, and before the courts; ade¬ 
quate facilities for instruction in minority languages in public educational 
systems, although an official language might be made obligatory in addi¬ 
tion; and an e(juitable share for minorities in public funds for educational, 
religious, and charitable puiposes. 

Enforcement of Minority Guarantees. The protection of minoriti(\s’ rights 
was entrusted to the Ijcague of Nations and Ix'came the specific responsi¬ 
bility of the Council. In undertaking to set up appropriate machinery, the 
Council tried to keep two olijcctiv(\s in mind: the protection of minorities 
for both humanitarian and political reasons, and the safeguarding of the 
sensibilities of tlie states in whieli the minorities lived. The procedure 
agreed upon was a compromise between international supervision and me¬ 
ticulous regard for sovereignty. As finally developed, this involved four 
instruments or agencies: 

1. The Minorities Petition. This was simply information communicated 
to the League on suspected violation of rights. It could l)e preseuled by 
an individual member of a minority group, an international organization, 
or a state, but it had to relate to treaty guarantees; it could not ask for 
political separation; it had to contain new information; and it had to con¬ 
form to a few other recpiirenients. It did not bind the Council to any 
action. 

2. The Minorities Section of the Secretariat. This body decided if the 
petition w'ere “receivable,” that is, if it conformed to requirements. If not, 
it was laid aside; if so, it was sent to the minorities state concerned for com¬ 
ment. If the state ga\'e proper assurance of reform, the matter rested. If 
not, the petition and the state's reply were communicated to members of 
tlie Council as individuals for their information. Even this step did not 
involve any formal action by the Council as a body. 

3. The Minorities Committee. This Committee, usually consisting of the 
Council President and two disinterested Council members, studied the 
petition, the reply, and other pertinent data supplied by the Secretariat, 
and sifted claims and allegations to determine their correctness. The Com¬ 
mittee then sought to settle the dispute through informal negotiation with 
the minorities state, and, if successful, closed the books on the incident. 
The great majority of complaints were settled at this stage. If this failed, 
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the Council, on appeal, took formal charge of the dispute and the Coininit- 
tec went out of existence. 

4. The Council. Whereas all prior action had been private and quiet, 
hcMiceforth it was public; publicity gave the Council its most effective in¬ 
strument of coercion. A (Jonncil rricniber was ap])()inle(l rapp^nteiir anfl 
was charged with collecting all pertinent information and subinilling il to 
the Council. PersuasioT) continued and the minorities state could still more 
or less gracefully propc^se a scttleinenl. If this solution was not forthcom¬ 
ing, the Council mighl next determine the correctness of its position and 
fortify its stand through appeals (o a committee of jurists or to the Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice. "In this manner,*' says Janowski, a l(*ad- 
ing authority on the jnoblem of minoritie s, "th(‘ Council continued to exert 
pressure until a si'ttleineul was reacheci av d consummated.” 

Effectiveness. Slalistically, the Leagiu' S record in lh(' handling of mi¬ 
nority complaints was rather impressive?. By 19o5 it had examined nearly 
four hundred petitions, and of the 271 (examined during the last five years 
of that period 192 w'cre regarded as "finished.'’ '*'' It seems beyond f(uestio!i 
that the League? reducc'd tlje oppression of minorities, discouraged the ag¬ 
gressive intercession of outside stales, asserted the interest of the wdiole 
international communilv in the w^clfare of minorities, and estalffished usable 
precedents for the attack on minority problems. 

Nevertheless, it may be doubted that the League cfh'cled any final solu¬ 
tions; it certainly did not .silence the complaints of discrimination. Th(' 
Council w'as so often intent on reaching a "setllenu‘nt' that it often fail(‘d 
to give duo concern to the justice of the terms. This ap]^easement policy, 
aimed at mollifying staU\s rather than at rendering jnstiee to minorities, 
frequently produced evasion and delay. Furthermore, the great pow'crs 
suffered no equival(?nt inva.sion of .sovereignty aiid entcrc'd into no equiva¬ 
lent obligation for the treatment of their minorities. This (Mubitteri'd the 
minorities states. Finally, the system could fairly be charged as being with¬ 
out clear aim and purpose. Devoted to removing tensions that might pro¬ 
voke war, it never gave a straightforward answer to the important ([lavstion 
of whether il sought to lead minorities into an eventual assimilation by the 
preponderant ethnic group in the minorities state or, on the other hand, 
sought to proteet and promote the cultural individuality of the differ(?nt 
minorities. The first of these objectives w^as naturally preferred by domi¬ 
nant ethnic groups, the second by minority groups. In both cases the re¬ 
action was political, not ethnic. 

THE NON-POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE 

The League s work in “all spheres of human activity where there w^ere 
common international interests to be served” has come to be spoken of as 

^''^O.scar I. Janowsky, Nationalities and National Minorities (Macmillan, 1945), p. 121. 

Cumplctc statistical reports were not published before 1930. 
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its "non-political activities.” The program was amazingly broad and its 
succ(jss so impressive that it is universally regarded as the League s out¬ 
standing achievement. Wc must now give some atttaition to it to complete 
our view of the League system. 

We .sliall discuss the non-politieal activities briefly and without much re¬ 
gard to administrative machincr\^ for not only was llu' program of vast 
range but in a sense it was also of subordinate importance. Much as it must 
be respect<*d for its basic hiimanitarianism and its intellectual liberalism, 
and much as it must be esteemed as a sound long-range approach to politi¬ 
cal coojxTation among states, it certainly remained on the outlying bordc'rs 
of pow(?r politics. As we have said before, all such ventures in international 
action, however wortJiv in themselves, resolve no political disputes and thc?y 
leave untouched the fundamental issues between states. 

The Economic and Financial Organization. The most important agencies 
of the Orgajiization were the Financial Committee and the Kconomic Com¬ 
mittee. The Financial Committee advised the C^buncil on financial matters 
in general, on financial assistance to governments, and on financial prob- 
leiris which n)ight be solved bv international action. Its studies facilitated 
action on counterfeiting, the falsific*ation of commercial documents, “double 
taxation,” and the fluctuating value of gold. It dr(»w up the plans for 
the badly-needed loans made to x4ustria, Hungary, Greece, and other 
states. 

The Economic Committee did the preliminary work on a number of 
major international conferences, notably the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 and the Monetarv and Economic Conference of 1933. That com- 
moil action by states to resolve* their economic problems was necessary had 
become evident by the mid-1920s. The international economy of the pre¬ 
war years had failed to get back on its feet. Many states faced appalling 
national debts; their revenues had dimini-shed; and they needed great sums 
for rehabilitation. European investors had sold much of their foreign hold¬ 
ings to aid the war effort and bolster the domestic economies, thus sharply 
reducing their state’s incoine from outside sources. The United States had 
cornered some 80 per cent of the wwld’s gold supply, greatly complicating 
the problem of foreign exchange. Germany, desperate for the means to 
make lier reparations payments, ihreatc'iied to undersell the producers of 
other European states. American factories were in full production. Cur¬ 
rencies were almost everywhere depreciated. Felt driven to desperate 
remedies, state after state resorted to liigh tariffs and otlier re.strictive de¬ 
vices to save themselves. To stop or, if possible, to reverse this rising tide 
of economic nationalism, the World Economic (conference of 1927 was 
called. Representatives from fifty countries, meeting only as individuals, 
called for the removal of barriers to international trade. Their appeal may 
have been responsible for the halt in tariff increases that came soon after, 
but even this is debatable. It certainly accomplished nothing else, and it 
was generally regarded as a failure. 

The Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933 was called to face the 
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same old problems, now accentuated by the Grc^at Depression. More spe¬ 
cifically, it met to do what it could to stabilize the money standard, relieve 
the depreciation in prices, abolish exchange restrictions, and effect a greater 
freedom of international trade. Prospects for success were not especially 
hopeful, and even these disappeared when President Roosevc'lt, in a dra¬ 
matic reversal of policy, announced after the Conference? had convened 
that the United States could not at that time subscribe to a program for the 
stabilization of the value of gold. lie had come to feel llial such a move 
would imperil the recovery from the depression that the Unitcul States had 
begun to make. The subsecpient failure of the Conference perniilt(*d (*co- 
nomic nationalism to continue apace and to becona? one of tlie major 
causes of World War 11. 

Despite failure in its efforts to convc < states to a seTisiV)le economic in¬ 
ternationalism, the Economic Committee ^lid some good work on less inn 
portant matters. It engaged in studies and on occasion held spc'cial con¬ 
ferences on a wide range of problems of an economic nature: eeoi’omie 
statistics, customs formalities, the standardization of eommeaeial practices, 
tariffs, tourists, arbitration of commercial disputes, whaling, crop exports, 
currency stabilization, restrictive trade devices, c^artcls, anijiia! diseast's, 
unfair competition, and economic nationalism. In many cases, agreements 
produced salutary improvemouts; in oth<?r cas(\s, nothing happiMU'd. ’‘I'he 
Committee’s published reports are still valuable sources of information. 

The Communications and Transit Orgonization. To iTUph^ment Article 23 
of the Covenant, “to make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
coiTiniuTiications and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all members of the League,” the autonomous Commiinieations and 
Transit Organization was created and provided with a (>)nstilutioii in 1920. 
Because of the technical nature of its fimction the Organi/ation cooperated 
with a great number of non-League Ijodics, such as river commissions, 
labor unions, railway agencies, and air traffic associations. Its work took 
the form of drafting conventions and reconiiruMKlations to be submitted to 
member states of tlie League for legislative enactment. Among its interests 
were the following; the freedom of international transit, the collection of 
transit statistics, press facilities and the accuracy of reporting, the simj^li- 
fication of passport and other travel documents, regulations on interna¬ 
tional waterways, discrimination against foreign shipping in ports, regula¬ 
tions pertaining to buoyage and otlier maritime signals, the use of inland 
waterways, tonnage measurement, the codification of the permanent obli¬ 
gations of states regarding railway transport, the iinilormity of highway 
traflBc regulations, the transmission of electric power across state lines, 
calendar reform (this involved the study of 185 schemes), the stabilization 
of Easter, the coordination of national public works programs, and oil 
pollution of the sea. 

The Health Organization. Fulfilling a promise in Article 23 of the Cove¬ 
nant that the League “will endeavor to take steps in matters of interna¬ 
tional concern for the prevention and control of disease,” the Health Or- 
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ganization was set up in 1923 and equipped with a Health Committee and 
a Secretariat. It cooperated closely with governments, perfoiming an incal¬ 
culable service in reporting on epidemics and their spn^ad, helping to im¬ 
prove national health work, conducting technical conh'rences, studying 
medical resources, assisting in the interchange of information, promoting 
the standardization of biological products, drafting sanitation projects, 
and organizing aclion against malaria, cancer, tub(?rciiIosis. syphilis, small¬ 
pox, lir^art disease, leprosv, rabi(\s, and other afflictions. It pcTformcd no¬ 
table work in combating infant mortality, collecting statistics, fixing dietary 
standards, and controlling plagues. It received substantial assistance from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. By the mid-1930s the labors of the Health 
Organization Jiad nssuinccl great proportions: and they had become per¬ 
haps the least criticized phase of League activity. 

Refugee Care. World War I created the problem of the care and re- 
settl(Mnent of millions of war prisoners and displaced persons. By 1934 
the League had provided assistance to nearly four millions of these, the 
largest groups being Russians, Greeks, and Armenians . Although the re¬ 
settlement of a million persons still remained to be aeeornplished in 1934, 
the work seemed well on the way to completion when it was complicated 
by Hitler's expulsion of the Jews. The driving force behind the resettle¬ 
ment of refugees from 1920 to 1930 was Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, acting as high 
coimnissioiKT for refugees; on his death in 1930 the Nansen International 
Office for Refugees was established in his honor. I’he contribution of the 
League to refugee relief was largely that of coordination, with funds being 
provided by states which had been caught with refugees and by private 
charitable groups. 

Intellectual Cooperation. The work of the League in what is called “in- 
tc'lkT'tiial cooperation'' differed in two respects from its efforts in n\ost 
other fields. For one thing, it was pretty much of a novel enterpriser; for 
another, being largely the coordination of the labors of individuals and 
scholarly groups, it called for only hmited action by governments them¬ 
selves. Acting on a Belgian suggestion, the League Council in 1922 ap¬ 
pointed an International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which for 
its first task sought to assist intellectuals in devastated areas. The Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, set up at Paris in 1926, assumed 
the functions of an executive organ for League activities in this field. It 
sought to coordinate “international collaboration with a view to promoting 
the progress of general civilization and human knowledge, and notably the 
development and diffusion of science, letters, and arts." With this objec¬ 
tive, the program tended to take two forms: the exploration of subjects 
with the aid of technicians, and the creation of machinery to enable inter¬ 
ested bodies to effect concrete results.®^ 

Some of the ventures in intellectual cooperation were aimed directly at 
building public opinion against war, such as the use of conferences, lec¬ 
tures, and published materials to urge collective security, support of the 
Meyers, p. 184. 
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Lc'ague, moral disarmament, the study of public affairs, and the elimina 
tion of inflammatory material from textbooks and radio broadcasts. 

The' projects underlaken d(‘alt with the exchange of professors; laws on 
higher education; intellcjctual and spiritual needs of university students; 
educational standards; adult education; technical problems of libraries; the 
universal adoption of Roman characters; bibliographies and guides to ar¬ 
chives; artistic and historical monuments; the unification of scientific termi¬ 
nology; copyright legislation; laboratories and thefir eciuipment; educational 
aspects of motion pictures; and scorers of ollita* proj(?cts which would occur 
only to intellectuals. 

I’here were many other phases to thc^ League’s program of good works 
in olh(T areas of coopcaatioiu such as control of the opium traffic, promo¬ 
tion of child welfare, the extinction ol sl.ivery, prison reform, prohibition 
of traffic in women, suppression of trade in obscc‘ne publications, and vari¬ 
ous redief proji'cts. 

The League Record. Despite the good record acliicvcd by the League in 
the performance of its non-political functions, it must not be thought that 
the economic and social agencies operated iii a political vacuum. Never¬ 
theless, cooperation rather than non-coop('ration was the rule. As we have 
observed, national interests intervened to prevent agreement on the removal 
of restrictions on international trade; but, as might be e\pect(‘d, disagree¬ 
ment was most conspicuous in economic matters. States unwilling to share 
in the promotion of some non-political project oftc'ii contentoil themselves 
with abstention rather than resorting to outright opposition. On the other 
hand, progress was most rapid when some state gave a particular enter¬ 
prise especially vigorous support. Thus, British insistence' on action against 
slavery and American vigor in urging control of the opium traffic resulted 
in effective League action. The conclusion seems warranted that political 
influences were kept to a miiiimiim in the operation of non-political agen¬ 
cies. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, writing in 1939, said that “the League 
of Nations has been responsible for more humanitarian and scientific en¬ 
deavor than any other organization in history,” and Arthur Sweetser, 
analyzing the non-political achievements of the League in 1940, dc'clared 
that the “experience has been deeply valuable, for it marks a phase in 
the slow transition of mankind from intemalional anarchy to the world 
community.” 


REPARATIONS AND WAR DEBTS 

Much of the story of the League of Nations is necessarily told elsewhere 
in this book — in the discussions of international law, the pacific settlement 

Warren O. Ault, Europe in Modem Times (Heath, 1946), p. 643. 

®®‘The Non-Political Achievements of the League,** Foreign Affairs, XIX (Oct., 
1940), 192. 
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of disputes, collective security, and other places. On the otlier hand, repa¬ 
rations and war debts, wliich wctc officially outside the purview of the 
League, can perhaps best be disciissed here. The parties to those? contro¬ 
versies were the states which fought World War 1; tlu* League imposed 
no repiirutioiis and it was neither a giver nor a receiver of war Joans. These 
matters, however, figured so importantly in the? international politics of the 
League period and they were so interrelated with League activiti(?s that 
we may do well to examine them now. 

Reparations Policies. While the judgment of one historian that ‘'the 
story of r(?parations is the story of postwar Europe” may seem a bit star¬ 
tling, it at least calls attention to the international issues involved in draw¬ 
ing up the bill of indemnities against the Central Powers and in trying 
to collect it. For understandable reasons, the French, supported by the 
Belgians, sought to make of rejiaralions an instrument of security. Wheeler- 
Bennett goes as far as to say that “the primary object of the Treaty [of 
Versailles] was to secure France against further German aggression and 
thereby aehi(?ve security for the rest of the world.” Translated into rep¬ 
arations policy, this meant hea\y indemnities. Great Britain was less im¬ 
pelled by circumstance?s to impo.se crushing terms on Germany. While 
Lloyd George had won the general election of December, 1918, with a 
slogan of “Make Germany Pay,” the British had had no experiences com- 
paniblc to that of the French to give them a security complex, they were 
less exposed to poUmtial German military power, and they had a greater 
stake in the economic well-being of Germany."*" Like Britain, the United 
States recognized the interdependence of world trade and domestic pros¬ 
perity; eyen more than Britain, .she wanted no part of Eiirojiean politicos. 
She needed no assurances of security; she asked for no reparations and 
got none. She was concerned primarily with keeping the war debts ques¬ 
tion separate from that of reparations — and, of course, in having the clebts 
paid. 

Fixing the Indemnity. Probably the most troublesome provision in the 
various treaties of the Peace of Paris was that relating to indemnities. 
While there was a demand in France and Great Britain that the Central 

^“Sir Arthur Sailor, ({noted in Linden A. Mander, Foiindaiious of Modern World 
Society, 7th Ed. (Stanford University I’ress, 1047), p. 875. 

john Wheelcr-Bennett and H- Latimer, Information on the Reparation Settlement 
(London, 1930), p. 17. 

One Englishman thus expressed the contrasting positions from which Britain and 
France viewed the problem of rej)aiations: “We are set on an island, comparatively 
free from everyday preoeeupations of international jxditics except in so far as tlu^y 
touch the interests of our trade, which is our life-blood; France is an integral part of 
the Continent, and her contact with all its political actions and reactions is constant 
and insistent. We live by foreign trade and tliink in terms of trade; France is, or was, 
very nearly self-supporting, and thinks in terms of politics, which appear to her to be 
distinct from, and superior to, trade, which is touched with sordidness. And here is 
to be found the source of some paradoxes; France is insular, while the British Empire* 
is so far flung and so dependent for a long time to come on the prosperity of the rest 
of the world for its own that to think imperially is near to thinking internationally.” Sir 
Andrew McFadyean, Reparation Reviewed (London, Bcnn, 1930), pp. 8-9. 
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Powers should reimburse the Allies for all their property losses and war 
cost,‘^'‘ the Conference finally agreed to limit its dcaiiancls to the damage 
done to the civilian population of thci Allies and to their property. This 
was really a pre-armistice pUidge to Germany, but it was later interpreted 
to include war pensions and separations allowances. Fixing a definite 
amount produced even greater disagreement. According to Bernard M. 
Baruch, an American member of the Commission on Reparations, pioposals 
ranged from $8,000,000,000 to $120,(K)0,00(),000."" Failing to reacli an under¬ 
standing, the Allies decided that Germany should make an initial ]iayment 
of five billions in gold and goods, and that the Commission should report 
by May 1, 1921, on the total amount of reparations and the method of its 
payment. It should be reineinbered, too, that undcT the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles the Germans surrendered mip. li of their merchant marine, their 
extensive colonies, Alsace-Lorraine, major food-produciTig arenas in the east, 
all property of German nationals within Allied jurisdiction, and all conces¬ 
sions owned by Germans in Russia, China, Turkey, Austria, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, and in the territory formerly belonging to GiTinany s allies. Before 
the Commission reported, the Allies, in July, 1920, agreed that they would 
divide the payments from Germany on a ratio of 52 jxt cent for Frances, 
22 per cent for the British Empire, 10 per cent for Italy, 8 per cent for 
Belgium, and 8 per cent for other states. 

The Reparations Commission reported in April, 1921, that Germany's 
bill should be fixed at about 32 billion dollars. To cover this Cc‘rmany 
was required to issue bonds in tlie full amount, and to redeem the bonds 
she was to pay nearly half a billion dollars annually, phis one-fourth the 
value of her exports, with payments dating from January 15, 1921. By the 
end of August she had paid about a billion dollars, but in doing so she 
badly strained her finances and economy. Within three months the mark 
had depreciated from 245 to the pound sterling to 325, and government 
expenditures greatly exceeded income. In an effort to compensate for 
diminished tax revenues, and to buy enough gold abroad to enable her 
to make her reparations payments, the government issued more and more 
paper money. Finally confessing tliat the printing presses could not solve 
her financial problem, Germany, on January 15, 1922, announced that slie 
could not make the payment due. Although a moratorium was granted, 
the German financial position steadily deteriorated. By July th(^ mark 
reached 2000 to the pound, by October 35,000 and by December 50,000. 
By the following summer it had sunk to 20,000,000 to the pound, and 
Germans were using their currency for wallpaper. 

The Dawes Plan. On January 10, 1923, one day after the Reparations 
Commission declared Germany in default, French troops began the occu- 

Some Frenchmen would have included the principal with interest of the indemnity 
forced upon France by Gennany in tlic Fraiico-Pnissian War nc;urly half a century 
earlierl 

^The Making of the Reparation and Economic SeclUms of the Treaty (Harper, 
1920), p. 46. 
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pation of the Ruhr, hoping by the control of this industrial heartland to 
compel Cermany to meet her obligations. The Germans adopted a policy 
of passive resistance which, while it defeated French purposes, further 
depressed the German economy. The Dawes C^mnnittee, appointed in 
1924 to suggest a way out of the immediate snarl, proposed a kind of 
receivership for Germany, with the stabilization of currency, and with 
reparation payments beginning at $235,0()0,()()() per year and rising to about 
$587,000,000, plus incrt*ases when justified by an “Index of Prosperity.” 
It did not fix a reparations total. Through the honest determination of 
Germany to make it succeed, the remarkable improvement of her (econ¬ 
omy and cTedit, and the striking ability of the Agent General for Repara¬ 
tions Payments, the Dawes Plan w'orked very well. In a sense, it was a 
victory for both Germanv and the Allies: “it marked acceptance of the 
principle that Germany must be aided to meet her payments” and “it 
marked the ascendanec' in Ge rmany of Gustav Stresemann and his policy 
of cooperation with tlu' Allies.” French troops left the Ruhr, and within 
a year the mw cooperation had produced the Locarno agreements and 
within two years Germany s admission into the League of Nations. 

The Young Plan. However successful the Dawes Plan, a more perma¬ 
nent understanding was needed. This was achieved in the Young Plan of 
1929, in which CJermany agreed to thirty-seven annual payments of about 
$500,090,000 each, followed by twenty-five payments of al)ont $400,000,- 
000. The last Allied troojis were withdrawn; and a Bank for International 
Settlements was established at Basle, Switzerland, with German repre- 
scntativt\s, to stabilize iiiternational exchange and make it easier to trans¬ 
form German marks into currency acceptable to the Allies. All foreign 
controls in Germany were abandoned, as were the Index of Prosperity and 
the huge liens on German railways. The declaration by a member of the 
Committee of Experts, that “at the [Young Plan] Conference all the dregs 
of distrust and enmity that had been eddying about since the days of the 
Armistice and the writing of the Versailles Treaty were finally drained 
off,” suggests something of the optimism inspired by the new agreement, 
as well as an incredible naivete. 

The Reparations Bubble. The Young Plan was declared to be a “com¬ 
plete and final” settlement of the whole reparations nightmare, and the 
Reparations Commission was confidently abolished. The total German 
payments would amount to about nine billion dollars in principal and 
about seventeen billions in interest by the time of the last payment in 1988. 
Bui the end was not yet. When the Great Depression made all interna¬ 
tional debt payments impossible. President Hoover, in June, 1931, asked 
for a year’s moratorium on all intergovernmental debts, reparations in¬ 
cluded. At the Lausanne Conference of 1932, the principal creditors of 
Germany, face to face with world-wide economic paralysis, declared their 

Sharp and Kirk, p. 335. 

Thomas W. l4amont, “The Final Reparations Settlement,” Foreign Affairs, VIII 
(April, 1930), 363. 
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willingness to fix the total of Germany s remaining reparation payments 
at about $750,000,000, provided that the United Slates would agree to a 
eomparablc slash in the debts owed her by the Allied powers. I’hc United 
States denied all connection between the two obligations. There, for all 
practical purposes, reparations ended. 

Even the sums paid under the reparations agreements were illusory. 
Germany, the great debtor, borrowed more money between 1924 and 1930 
than she paid in reparations. The payments actually made were merely 
bookkeeping manipulations; Frederick Schuman says that they “repre¬ 
sented no transfers of tangible goods and services across frontiers, but only 
the scribbling of the mad bookkeepers of fren/.ied international finance.” 

It may be recalled that an English economist, John Maynard Keynes, 
had resigned his post as an adviser to the Paris Peace Conference and 
rushed home to write a devastating critique of the atlemjjt to saddle enor¬ 
mous indemnities on Germany. He had contended, among other things, 
that the sums contemplated were impossible of paymc'ut and that the at¬ 
tempt to collect them might well lead to th(' ruin of everyone. Ilis figure 
for the maximum amount that Germany eouki pay was about ten billion 
dollars, less than a third of that fixed by the Rej)arations Commission, and 
he advised substantially less. Keynes’ Economic Conscijucnccs of the Peace 
aroused a furor, particularly its prophecies of disaster, but another British 
economist. Sir Josiah Stamp, writing in 1934, declared that “for fifteen 
years now these fulfillments have been unrolled with the majesty of 
doom,” and added that “in ten years the world came to the conclusion that 
Keynes had not been far out.” 

Eastern Reparations. The so-called Eastern Reparations •— the indem¬ 
nities imposed on Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary ~ went through about 
the same tortuous course. The much smaller payments demanded here 
also proved to be excessive and hud to be drastically revised. Austria and 
Hungary received loans that really put them in a much better financial 
position than the Eastern states which had hoped to get payments from 
them. Bulgaria actually paid the rnost.^® 

War Debts. The total of intergovenimental debts in 1918 amounted to 
about twenty-one billion dollars. Of this, about one-third w'as owed to the 
United States, being money loaned to the Allied countries for meeting the 
expenses of the war. Most of the balance was owed to Great Britain and 
France. Rehabilitation loans soon increased the total indebtedness to the 
United States to more than ten billions, with Britain and France each 
owing about one-third of the total and eighteen other countries the re¬ 
maining one-third. It was this debt which occasioned most of the con- 

Schuman, p. 500. 

“The Economic Consequences of the Peace,” Foreign Affairs, XIII (Oct., 1934), 
105, 109. For a less sympathetic appraisal of the Keynes theories see Etienne Mantoux, 
The Carthaginian Peace or The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1946). 

For a discussion, see Royall Tyler, “The Eastern Reparations Settlement,” Foreign 
Affairs, IX (Oct., 1930), 106-117. 
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troversy, for even before some of the loans had been made agitation began 
for their cancellation. The debtor states advanced a number of arguments; 
the loans were only Americas proper contribution to the winning of a 
cjommon cause; the moiuy had been used largely to buy supplies in the 
Unilc^d States wliieh, llicrt'fore, alrc^ady had the money; payment in gold 
was impossible — the United States had most of the gold — and payment 
in goods was virtually dcMiied by American tariff legislation; and perhaps 
the time had come for the Americans to return money loaned by France 
to them during the Revolution and never fully repaid. 

'^Didn't They?^^ Apparent!)' the first official mention of war debts as 
related to reparations came in 1921 when President Wilson informed Lloyd 
George that lie doubted that the American people would approve a can¬ 
cellation of the debts in order to help bring about a settlement of the repa¬ 
rations disputes. The British Foreign Office poured oil on the fire in 1922 
when it announced that Britain's interest in the collection of reparations 
from Germanv and of debts from her own allies would be limited to what 
the British would l)e rerpiireil to pay to Washington. All American Presi¬ 
dents, from Wilson to lh)Osevelt, rejected the intimation that the two sets 
of obligations were in anv real or even moral sense related. Congress and 
the American jmblic ftHt the same way and frecpiently expressed them¬ 
selves without the handicaj) of diplomatic language. Everybody seemed 
to aj^prove of Calvin Coolidge’s summary of the matter: “lliey hired the 
money, didn't they?” 

Through settlenu^nt agreements negotiated during the n(‘xt few years, 
‘Thiele Shylock” agrei'd to ac'cept about half the amount formerly pledged; 
reduction came solely through lowered interest on payments to run sixty 
years. The original interest rate of 5 per cent was cut to 3.3 per cent for 
Britain, to 1.6 per cent for France, and to .4 per cent for Italy, the rate 
varying with estimates! capacity to pay. The repayment agreements 
qnie*ted things for the time being — actually until the Great Depression 
interrupted payments — but one immediate result appeared to be a gain 
in American isolationist sentiment. 

The War Debts Bubble. When France withdrew her support from a large 
Austrian bank in the summer of 1931 because she feared that a political and 
military alliance of Austria and Germany was in the offing, a number of 
German financial institutions hovered on the brink of collapse. Fearing 
Overman bankruptcy, foreign creditors withdrew their assets from Germany, 
threatening the economic prostration of the country. At this point Presi¬ 
dent Hoover callcHl for a one-year moratorium on “all payments on inter¬ 
governmental debts, reparations and relief payments, both principal and 
interest,” thus hinting at some relationship between war debts and repara¬ 
tions. AUhough the postponement cased the situation, states turned at once 
to the protection of national interests. Many abandoned the gold standard 
and raised their tariff walls. Premier Pierre Laval conferred with Hoover 
in Washington, and on the basis of their agreement that something should 
be done European states called a conference at Lausanne to review once 
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again the reparations problem. The creditor states, with German repre¬ 
sentatives also present, agreed to cut the balance of reparations to about 
$750,000,000, thus cancelling more than 90 per cent of the amount still 
due. But— a big but —they would not ratify this arrangement until the 
United Slates liad given assurance of a drastic cut in the amounts due her 
from them. 1 hat assurance never came. 

A few payments dribbled in after the (wpiration of the moratorium, but, 
except for Finland’s, they slopped entirely in June, J :)o4. Kven before then, 
the United Stales liad declared against the inclnsiim of reparations and war 
debts on the agenda of the World Economic* Coiderence of 1933. and (Con¬ 
gress in the Johnson Act of April, 1934, liad ])rohibil('d fnrthcT loans to 
countries in default and the sale by die same c*omitries of tlieir sc^cnriticvs 
in the Unitc^d States. Notwithstandii*;^, no moiicw came in. Like repara¬ 
tions, war clelits wcue prac tic ally if not !c\gally dc'ad. Still unpaid and im- 
canceled, they have been getting deader e\'er since. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 

The iritelligeiit observer of 1935 iiiiisi have reali/(*d that the Lf*agiic of 
Nations was doomed. True enough, he eonlcl have j)oinlecl to a liosl of 
imjiressive achievements in non-political cooperation, to the liighly com¬ 
petent Permanent Court of International Justice, to the elaborate machin¬ 
ery for the pacific settlement of international disputes, and to persistent 
efforts to achieve collective security. But he would also have to admit that 
the notable successes in “international cooperation” left iintouchc'd tlie cru¬ 
cial issues ill world politics, that for all its ability the Pcnnaiient (>)urt 
rarely heard casc\s involving important polilic.*aI stakes, that tlie proposed 
solutions for international disputes at times smacked of appeasement and 
that they were never enforced against a major power, and tliat (he drive 
for collective security took the League state's from one qualified commit¬ 
ment to another, eacli reflecting cm (lie adccjuacy of the ollic'ns and all 
lacking visible means of enforcement. 

Despite increasing collaboration, the Unilc^d States was still outside the 
League; and the resignations of Japan and Germany would become effc'c - 
tive during the year. Disarmament efforts had come to a halt, and (lie 
great powers were about to begin a race for naval strength, with all c'arlier 
treaty limitations abandoned. The tariff policy of the United States had 
long inhibited the world trade without which there could be uo payment 
of war debts. Reparations was a dead letter, and so was the restriction on 
German rearmament. The League Council had stood impotently if not 
silently by when Japan had invaded Manchuria and laid her plans for the 
conquest of China proper. Mussolini had already found his excuse for 
the subjugation of Ethiopia and his legions were ready to intervene in 
Spain. Hitler could no longer be ignored, for he was already the master 
of Germany and had begun the marshalling of Germany’s strength to exe- 
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cute the plans of Mein Kanipf. The Nazi underground had shackled Aus¬ 
tria. Russia, building her strength for the coming revolution, was immersed 
in the Second Five Year Plan and supporting collective security in the 
League of Natirms. France, despairing of the League yet seeking comfort in 
it, had responded to Hitler’s rearmament by enlarging her army. Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Minister, somehow managed to say: ‘AVe welcome 
the assurance of Herr Hitler that Germany s desire is for peace and that slu' 
has no aggressive designs/' In the United States, in August, 1935, Congress 
passed the first of a series of pathetic* neutrality resolutions and acts. 

Sixteen years after Woodrow Wilson had brought back from Paris “a liv¬ 
ing thing'" and fifteen years or so after the League had begun to function, 
realists could well doubt that it was long for this world and pessimists 
could feel that it had never had a chances. The optimists would latcT give 
life to another and even more comprehensive international organization, 
the United Nations. 
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Chapter 15 


The Rise of the Dietotors 


The classic phenomenon which is almost always fonml in the his¬ 
tory of any dictatorship in the Old World was a^ain a])f)arcnt in the 
history of Fascism. At first the dictatorship limits itself to domestic 
affairs. Then internal opposition arises. To Cjuirt public opposition 
within the country the dictator must then seek to stimulate an artificial 
patriotism by achieving glory abroad, , . , 

It was only very rarely - and, surprisingly enough, least of all in the 
Foreign Offices of the Western democracies — that [in 1933] Hitler 
was seen to he the spearhead of the most evil force which had come out 
of Europe since the conclusion of the first World War and one which 
— granted the virility, discipline, and military capacity of the German 
people — would devastate civilization unless it were checked at the 
outset, - Su.\[NEii Wklles ‘ 


We have seen how the League of Nations was conceived, how it was 
set up and put into operation, and how it undertook to achieve peace and 
cooperation among nations. We must next examine the rise of the dictators 
who eventually wrecked the League and the hopes for peace. If it is true, 
as some observers insist, that the League was doomed by the Peace of 
Paris, or, as others contend, that it was destroyed in the house of its friends, 
we must know wherein the Peace was deficient or wrong, and we must 
know why the founders and friends of the League allowed it to peri.sh 
with little more than a gesture in its behalf. We must know why and bv 
what means the dictators rose to power, why the people of great states 

^The Time for Decision (Harper, 1944), pp. 2S, 29. 
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were willing to entrust their lives and futures to them, why great powers 
turned against and “betrayed'^ the “organized conscience of mankind.” We 
must know these things if we would be wiser in the future than we have 
b('en in the past. 

"riie present chapter will recount the rise of military dictalorsliips in 
japan, Italy, and Germany, and the launching of aggression by the govern¬ 
ments of these three states, l^irst, we shall take Japan, carrying the story 
to Pearl Harbor, the event which transformed what had been separate wars 
in Europe and the Far East into a world-wide struggle. We shall la^xt re¬ 
late the fortunes of Italy, then those of Germany, both until 1936, at which 
fiiiK' they joined hands in aggression. Tb - following clijipter will review 
tho jieriod of their collaboration and of t». ir final disaster. 


JAPAN 

World War 1 had been a profitable venture for Japan. Entering it 
allegedly to fulfill conimitnK'nts arising from her alliance with Great Brit¬ 
ain, she had seen and used it as an opportunity to pursue an expansionist 
policy in the h^ir East. By the close of 1914 she had taken over all (German 
interests in the Pacific north of the equator and some German concessions 
in China, perhaps the most important of which was the territory of Kiao- 
chow with the port city of Tsing-tao, at the base of the Shantung Peninsula. 
The German islands taken by Japan included the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
and the Marianas except Guam; the economic value of these was limited 
mostly to phosphate deposits and coconuts, but their strategic importance 
was very considerable. For these gains Japan paid very little in military 
effort. 

The Twenty-One Demands. In January, 1915, two months after she had 
taken Kiaochow and less than .six months after she had giveii China assur¬ 
ance of her good intentions, Japan secretly presented China with her 
famous Twenty-One Demands. So swee'ping were the Demands that in 
submitting to them C^hina would liave been reduced to the status of a 
Japanese protectorate. When news of them leaked out, the United States 
was the only great power to protest vigorously; she declared that she 
would not recognize any agreement that impaired her rights or those of 
China. She was, however, in no position to back her protests with force. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese, standing their ground better than their military 
position would seem to warrant, did succeed in getting important modifi¬ 
cations in the Demands, which, in revised form, were presented as an ulti¬ 
matum on May 7, 1915. China was forced to accept. 

The Lansing-lshii Agreement. Japan next attempted to consolidate and 
expand her position in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia; and in 1917 she 
further improved her position in the Far East by the secret understanding 
whereby she sent naval forces to assist the Allies in the Mediterranean in 
return for promises from them that in the peace settlement to come they 
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would support her claims to the German North Pacific islands and to all 
former German interests in Shantung. Later in 1917 the United States and 
Japan compromised their conflicting views toward China in th(? Lansing- 
Ishii AgreeiiKMit. In this, the United States, while n'fusing to recognize 
Japan’s “paramount interest” in China, did acknowledge her “special inter¬ 
ests” there, but a secret protocol declared that the war should not be made 
the occasion for upsetting the status quo in China. The Agrc'c'inent was 
interpreted by some people as an American betrayal of China, but it now 
appears that the United States made concessions to induce Japan to share 
in a four-power Joan to China, wJiich, the Americans hoped, would fort'- 
stall further economic penetration by Japan.“ 

The Paris Peace Conference. Chinese and American efforts at the Paris 
Peace Conference failed to prevent the GcTinaii properties in Shantung 
from b(‘ing awardc*(I to Japan. In China, this transfer provoked another 
outbreak of anti-Japanese feeling; in the United States, it contributed to 
the sentiment which finally defeated the peace treaties in the Senate. The 
Conference ratified Japan's occupation of the German North Pacific islands 
by establishing her as the mandatory power. Japan’s principal frustration 
at Paris was the d('fcat of a proposed addition to the Covenant which 
would have committed the League states to abjure “either in law or in 
fact” all discriminations based on race or nationality. Britain opposed the 
amendment, largely at tin* behest of Australia, which feared inundation 
from the densely-pojiulated Oriental countries, and it failed to pass. The* 
Japane.se were greatly offemded, and they used the incident to glorify their 
role as the cliampion of all the peoples fighting against the white man’s 
domination. President Wilson apparently favored the amendirH'nt, but the 
anti-Japanese feeling in California seems to have been responsible for his 
failure to give it vigorous support. 

The Washington Conference. Japanese resentment against the United 
States increased during the years immediately following World War I. 
Partly to effect economies and partly to patch up the badlv strained Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations. President Warren G. Harding called the Washing¬ 
ton Conference of 1921-1922. As we have already noted, the Conference 
succeeded in fixing a ratio of capital ships and aircraft carriers for the five 
leading naval powers. It also brought an agreement to terminate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance dating back to 1902. Japan wanted to keep the 
alliance to prevent her isolation among the great powers; Britain favored it 
because it gave her some influence on Japanese policy; and Australia liked 
it because it supposedly marked Japan as a friend rather than an enemy. 
The United States opposed the alliance because it might conceivably add 
the British fleet to Japanese naval strength in the event of an American- 
Japanese war; and Canada disliked it because it might force her to a diffi¬ 
cult choice between Britain and the United States. The way out was the 
Four-Power Treaty. This ended the alliance and in its place set up an 
agreement wherein France, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States 
* Kenneth S. Latourette, A Short History of the Far East (Macmillan, 1946), p. 465. 
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pledged themselves to respect each other’s insular possessions and domin¬ 
ions in the Pacific and to consult upon the action to l)e taken in case an 
outside power threatened the riglits of any of the four powers as embraced 
ill the treaty. 1 he hoiiielund of Japan was specifically t^xcluded in order 
to prevent an interpretation that would give fortjign stales a special inter¬ 
est in Japanese affairs. 

Making the most of tljc Confidence as an opportunity to set up barriers 
against Japanese expansion, the United States also helped persuade Japan 
to return the Shantung properties to China, modify her claims in southern 
Manchuria, abandon some of the Twenty-One Demands, disclaim aggri^s- 
sivc designs on Russian terrilory, and direlare her purpose to withdraw her 
troops from Siberia and northern Sakhalin. Furthermore, Japan joined the 
United States and seven other stales in 1!..' Nine-Power Trijaty which bound 
the signatories to respect the integrity of China and to give her ihi^ fullest 
opportunity for the development of her government and eeonoiny. 

The 1920's. In calling the Washington Conference and accepting the 
agreements reached there, the United States “assumed greater initiative 
and weightier responsibilities in the Far East than ever iK'lore.”" Althoiigli 
she had put lierself squarely on record in opposition to Japanese ex])aii- 
sion, she had made no explicit military commitments. Perhaps because of 
this, perhaps because of the Four-Power and Nine-Power treaties, perhaps 
because of some sobering effect of the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the Conference did succeed in reducing for a time the tension 
between Japan and the United States. 

From 1922 to 1931 Japan behaved rather decently. The soft-pedalling 
of expansionism seems to have been due to mounting Chinese iialioiial- 
ism, to the temporary eclipse of the military clique in Japan, and to an 
aura of democracy and liberalism which followed World War 1. In a 
number of “incidents” which took place in China the Japanese failed to 
respond with their cusloinary vigor. They made some concessions to 
China, including a recognition of China’s right to fix licr own tariff rates. 
On the other hand, Japan did maintain and even develop her holdings in 
Manchuria, but she must have realized that, despite peace at the moment, 
eventually China would attempt to restore her authority over the? valu¬ 
able natural resources of that area. Like Britain, the United States, and 
a few otlier powers, Japan preserved her rights of extraterritoriality in 
China. 

Discrimination in America. Some of the resentment which Japan felt 
toward the West — particularly the United States — was due to the treat¬ 
ment given by certain white countries to Japanese who went abroad to 
make their homes. The nuinber was very small, for the Japanese have 
always been reluctant to leave their native land. Fi*wer than seven hun¬ 
dred thousand were living outside Japan as late as 1927. More than 40 per 
cent of these were living under the American flag ^ — in the United States, 

* Latourelte, p. 526. 

* Latourette, p. 529. 
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Hawaii, and the Philippines. Due to certain vigorous steps taken by both 
federal and state governments in the United States tc discriminate against 
Japanese already in the country and to prevent others from entering, the 
Japanese at home developed a bitter feeling against the United States. 
The American objections were economic and cultural: the Japanese by 
keeping to a wretched standard of living could work lor less than native 
workmen, and they clung to their own customs, language, and group lifc^, 
thus seeming to shun Americanization. Some of the strongest opposition 
to them came from organized labor. 

The situation first became critical early in the twc'iitieth century wluni a 
number of western states, led by California, began to agitate for tlui exten¬ 
sion of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 to Japanese and Koreans. In 
1906 the San Francisco Board of Education determined upon th(' si^grega- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese pupils. President Roosevelt prevailed upon 
the Board to reverse its action, but to do so he had to promise to end the 
immigration of Japanese laborers. He thereupon worked out the Gentle¬ 
men s Agreement with Japan: if the United States would abstain from ex¬ 
clusion legislation Japan would deny passports to stipulated categories of 
her subjects. During the next fifteen years the net immigration of Japa¬ 
nese was only sixteen thousand. Nevertheless, anti-Jajianesc agitation con¬ 
tinued, and in 1913 California denied the right to own land to aliens in¬ 
eligible to citizenship. Ineligibility to citizenship had earlier been fixed by 
law for Chinese and by judicial interpretation for Japanese. The new action 
was taken despite the pleas of President Wilson, presented to the C'alifor- 
nia governor and legislature by Secretary of State Bryan in person. Most 
of the country appeared to disapprove of the strong-arrn methods — in¬ 
cluding downright thuggery — of the Californians; and one historian says 
that the Hartford Times expressed “a not uncommon Eastern view” when 
it declared, “Of the two it might be cheaper to go to war with California 
than with Japan.” ^ Seven years later, in 1920, California extended the pro¬ 
hibition to the leasing of land. 

These discriminations were followed in 1924 by a more serious and an 
entirely unnecessary one. In the immigration act of that year Congress 
denied admission to all aliens ineligible to citizenship, although the inclu¬ 
sion of Japanese in the general quota system would have permitted the 
entry into the country of only about two hundred and fifty a year. Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada also enacted exclusion measures, but in 
less oflFensive form. Not only did the American immigration act foster anti- 
American feeling among the Japanese; it also gave them a superb oppor¬ 
tunity to emphasize their claim to leadership of all Orientals against the 
arrogance of white men. 

The American Road Block. Although the decade of the twenties was one 
of comparative calm in her foreign relations, Japan was actually nursing 
a number of grudges against Americans. Indeed, it seemed to the Japanese 

® Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, 3rd Ed. (Crofts 
1946), p. 599. 
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that iho United States had chosen to give obstructionisin the proportions 
of a national policy: she had mediated in the Russo-Japanese War to 
d(‘ny rewards of military victory; she had iiiHuenced \hc. 

Paris Peace Conference to give Jajxin only mandatory rights instead of out¬ 
right ownership of the former German possessions in the Pacific; she had 
])rovided the cliic^f op])osition to tlu* Twenty-One Demands, apart from 
(diina herself; she had indiicrd Britain to give up Iut naval alliance with 
Japan; she had successfully opposed Japan's claims to naval parit\ at the? 
Washington ('onfereucc^: she* had aided and abettc'd the Russians in pres 
suring the Japaiu'se out of Siberia in 1922; she had enacted immigration 
legislation and adopti^d a non-recognition policy that fr»istrated japaru'se 
attempts to find reVud from overpopulation; and she had ii^ ellect stig¬ 
matized Orientals as infe^rior to people if all other races. Right or wrong 
in their indictments, the Japan(\s(‘ became increasingly resentful. There 
C‘an be no doul)l that the woundc'd pride of a sensitive^ nation played a sig¬ 
nificant part in Japan’s great gamble to become the undisputed mistress ol 
the East. 

Internal Developments. The course of (wc'nts within Japan luTself gave, 
students of world politics little assistance in their efforts to chart the prob¬ 
able course of Japanese foreign policy. I'he evidcMice was contradic:tory. 
Superficially, at least, Japan was accepting the ways of the West. She 
entered vigorously into tlie building of an industrial order. She cultivated 
trading relations everywhere, and Ikt shipping became^ a familiar sight in 
all the major ports of the world. She promoted and eiuonraged education 
to the ])oint where the Japanc^se became known as a reading people. She 
fostered scientific research. She welcomed Western sports, partieularlv 
baseball. She made gestures toward representative government that led 
.some observers of the J92()'s to believe that she was h(‘adf*d toward politi- 
eal democracy. At the same time, however, she was building oik' of the 
most powerful militarj' establishments in the world. Again and again she 
disclosed aggre.ssive designs against China. The ado])lion of certain forms 
of Western civilization seem to leave untouched the ancient and basic 
institutions. The imperial house, the court nobility, the old aristocraev, 
and the military tradition kept their strength. Education was given a 
strong military slant. Although outwardly far more responsive to W(\st- 
ern influences than C’hina, she clung more tenaciously to her basic cul¬ 
tural patterns. 

The conflict of internal forces was resolved in the late 192()'s, or at least 
the non-deinocratic and expansionist forces gained the asc*endancy. Th(»y 
soon led the country into an aggressive foreign policy which continued 
unbroken until the close of World War II. 

Aggression in Manchuria. What has been called "the decade of concilia¬ 
tion” in the Far East came to a close in September, 1931, when the Japa¬ 
nese moved into Manchuria. The Japanese program for the fragmentation 
and subordination of China was threatened by Chiang Kai-shek’s success 
in unifying the country, and so Japan determined upon a more vigorous 
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course. She chose the time well: the Great Depression was on, the Brit¬ 
ish and American governments were intent on disarmament and economy, 
and Russia was on bad terms with China and fearful of trouble in Europe. 
Moreover, wdiile the Japanese Kwantung army in Manchuria was not alto¬ 
gether disposed to take orders from Tokyo, it was disposcul to extort some 
gains from the great natural wealth of Mai\churia to compensate for the 
severe losses suffered by Japanese workers horn (he virtual loss of the silk 
market in the United States, and to further the ambitions of Japanese mili¬ 
tarists. After the re((uired “incident” of S(‘ptcinber, 1931, the army seized 
a number of Manchurian cities and speedily took control of key cemters. 
Actually', thesoj acts of undeclared war amounted to a confession that tlu' 
Chinese-Russian-Japanese condominium in Xtanchiiria had failed and that 
Japan intend(*d to see that Manchuria and its resources bi'came Japanesi*. 
(^hina appealed at once to the League of Nations, and there ensued an 
involved effort to bring the great powers to sonu* concerted poliev in sup¬ 
port of the League Covenant, (he Nine-Power Treaty, and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. The L(‘ague nsked both Japan and China to refrain from 
hostilities and to withdraw th(»ir troops. SecK'tary Stimson sent a strong 
note of jirotest to the Japaru'se and authorixiHl an American observer to 
meet witli the League Council. Leaders in other states also wasted time 
and paper. Japan, in replying, pretended to be shocked by the intimation 
tliat she had designs on China, but the Kwantung army moved on. The 
British oppos(*d any vigorous action, however, whcTciipon the (-oimcil 
temporized Iw the appointment — with tlie consent of Japan ~ of the Lyt- 
ton Commission as a fact-finding body. 

The Stimson Doctrine. In the following January, 1932, Secretary Stimson 
dispatclic'd identical notes to Japan and China in whicli he announced 
what lias become known as the Stimson Doctrine. He declared that the 
United States would not recognize the legality of any situation dc facto 
or of any agreement whicli would impair the rights of the United States 
or her citizens or the integrity of (ffiina, or would violate the Open Door 
policy or the obligations of the Pact of Paris. The Stimson Doctrine thus 
continued the earlier jKilicy of John Hay^ and it emphasized the intent 
of th(* United States to draw^ a line against Japanese expansion. The Doc¬ 
trine was sharply^ critici/.cHl in the United States: if Japan ignored it, what 
then? Stimson urged the British to support his vigorous protest to ]apan, 
but, despite the fact that an American fleet was poised in Hawaii and that 
the United States seemed willing to collaborate with the League, the 
timid MacDonald Government felt that the Americans would reallv be 
unwilling to resort to force, and it was doubtless right. The British replied 
that they preferred to await the report of the Lytton Commission. Actually, 
China was on the periphery of British interests, she had recently manifestt'd 
a strong anti-British feeling, and Britain was unprepared militarily to spon¬ 
sor vigorous action by the League, particularly in view of the absence from 
the League of the two great powers most vitally concerned in the Sino- 
Japanese crisis, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
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League Action in the Manchurian Affair. Late in January the Japanese, 
(Irivt'ii to barbarous rcjtaliation for the Chinese Nationalist boycott of Japa¬ 
nese goods, bombed Sliaiighai, killing several ihousand persons. Three 
weeks later, the JapaiKJse puppet government of Manchuria proclaimed 
tlie independent stale of “MaiKhukuo.” China again appealed to the 
League, and Secretary Slimson sought to invoke the Nine-Power Treaty, 
ln!t the major ])Owers preferred to attempt a settlement by direct in goti- 
atioiis in China. Britain again shied away from military sanctions, as did 
the United Stales. Both countries were unprepared and both were strongly 
opposed to war. Strangely enough, it seems that whereas Britain had too 
little trade with China to wurraut involvement the United States had too 
much with Japan. One-third of Japan’s t( reign trade was not to be lightly 
tossed aside, certainly not in the worst (.^ ll e Creat Depression. 

Japan withdrew from Shanghai in Max, 1912, but a few months later 
she rc'cognizcd Manchukuo as an independent country and signed a de¬ 
fensive alliance with it. In September the Lytton Commission reported to 
the Council of the League. Branding Japan as the aggressor in Manchuria, 
ihcj Report opposed an indc'pendent “Manchukuo^’ and proposed an ar¬ 
rangement which would protect the interests of C^hina, Japan, and Russia, 
anti at the sanu' time preserve the sovereignty of China over an autono¬ 
mous Manchuria. After bitter debate, the Council surrendered the issue 
to the Assembly which, after further debate, adopted the Report and urged 
a firm stand against Japan. The Japanese representative in the Assembly, 
Yosnke Matsnoka, mocked the League with pious words, praised it for 
rightful conduct in doing nothing, hinted that it was powerless without 
the United Slates and the Soviet Union, and declared that his country was 
prepared to undergo “severest sanctions.’^ Realizing that it could really 
do nothing and yet resolved to appear to be trying to do something, the 
Assembly referred the matter to a eonmiiltre and directed it to work for 
a solution. While the committee deliberated the Japanese army inarched, 
and on the same day that the Assembly recenved the committee’s report 
Japanese and Maiichukuoan troops enter€?d the province of Jehol. 

The conimiltee sought to bring American and Russian representatives 
into a meeting with the Chinese and Japanese, but when the Tokyo gov¬ 
ernment refused, standing on its declaration that the independence of 
Manchukuo was the “only guarantee of peace in the Far East,” the com¬ 
mittee could only confess failure, condemn Japan again, and toss the dis¬ 
pute back into the Assembly with a few recommendations. Based upon 
the Lytton Report, these called for Manchurian autonomy, Chinese sov¬ 
ereignty, the withdrawal of the Japanese army to areas defined in an earlier 
Sino-Japanese treaty, and direct negotiation between the principals, as¬ 
sisted by a League committee with American and Russian membership. 
The Assembly adopted these recommendations, whereupon Matsuoka led 
his delegation out of the hall. A month later, in March, 1933, Japan re¬ 
signed from the League. As neither side had formally declared war, the 
question of sanctions had not arisen. Two months later, the Japanese army, 
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after moving almost to the gates of Peiping and Tientsin, halted when 
China and Japan agreed to a truce which set up a demilitarized zone be¬ 
tween Manchuria and China proper. The Iruce of Taiigku of May, 1933, 
may be said to have brought an end to that phase of Japanese aggression 
known as “the Manchurian Affair”; but, as we shall see, it scarcely inter¬ 
rupted the expansionist plans of the war lords of Tokyo. 

The Tangku Truce. The Tangku Tnicc appears to have been proposed by 
the Japanese for a variety of rc'asons: the need to consolidate gains and to 
prepare for new ones, to let the world-wide resentment subside so that 
ot]i(?r ventures might be more safely iindertake7i, and, perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, to refrain from a too-direct threat to the groM^ing power and interest 
of liussiu in the Far East. AItJjongh Russo-Japanese relations, earlier em- 
bitten'd by the war of 1904-1905, Iiad been strained wlien Japan attempted 
to take advantage of Russia s weakness immediately after World War I 
by taking over h(T holdings in the Far East, the Russians had not been 
entirely averse to the Japanese adventure in Manchuria. They had just 
fought a brief and undeclared war with China over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway; the controlling ])arty in China, Chiang Kai-sheks Kuomintang, 
had broken relations with the Chinese Communists; and so fighting 
between their two great rivals in the Far East w^as not altogether displeas¬ 
ing to the Russians. Outer Mongolia, leclinically a part of China, was al¬ 
ready gravitating tow'ard communism, and Russia was promoting migra¬ 
tion to Siberia and encouraging mining, industrialization, and railroad 
building there. Although Russia and Japan made a trade agreement in 
1932, when Russia resumed diplomatic n'lations w^itli China later in the 
same year Japan became really uneasy. This feeling increased when Rus¬ 
sia's Second Five Year Plan emphasized the development of Siberia and 
when the prospects improved for the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Russia and the United States. The fear of some workiim rela- 

o 

tionship between her rivals may thus account in large part for Japans 
willingness for the Tangku Truce. As of 1935 it was not clear whether 
the United States or Russia would be the major obstacle to the Greater 
Japanese Empire. 

For four years after the Tangku Truce of 1933 the Japanese in North 
China preferred to keep the blaze small enough to escape the attention 
of any ambitious fire fighters, but they did not let it go out. While Chiang 
Kai-shek was expending his energy chasing Communists he was forced to 
acquiesce in a great many localized Japanese gains, territorial, political, 
and economic. When in 1935 the Kwantung army invaded the province 
of Chahar and annexed a portion of it to Jehol, however, slumbering Chi¬ 
nese nationalism began to awaken. Begun by Peiping students, it then 
spread to students everywhere in China. The reviving spirit showed itself 
in vast parades and meetings, in the tightening of the Japanese boycott, 
in the clamor of the press for national unity, and, of all things, the will¬ 
ingness of many w^ar lords and factions to support Chiang Kai-shek against 
the invader. Although the Government tried to discourage the student out- 
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])ursts and for a time continued to regard the Communists as the number 
()ii(‘ eiK'iny, Chiang Kai sliek later welcomed the new solidarity and the 
attempts to subordinate Nalionalist-C^ominunist differences to a common 
eiibrt against tlu* japaiu^se. 

Japan Invades China. The growing nnitv of (Ellina, the depressive ef¬ 
fects of th(' Chinese boycott, the bloody rise to power of extremists in Japan 
in February, 1936, tlu' Na/i occtipation of the Rhineland, the launching of 
Mussolini's Ethiopian contpiest, and the beginning of the Civil War in 
Spain —these pres(‘n*ed the Japanese with V)oth the need and the oppor- 
Un\ity tor decisive military action. 'I'he llirota cabinet gained a show of 
backing against Russia when it signed the Anti-Comintern Pact with Ccr- 
inany in NovembiT. 1936, and, thus fortified, it began a large-scale inva¬ 
sion of Cdiina the following summer. T la* japanese quickly overran North 
China, then moved on to Nanking where ihev slaughtered some 40,000 
civilians after capturing tlu* city. In Enrop(% the crisis over Hitlers de¬ 
mands on (Jzeehoslovakia led to the retreat of Britain and Franco at 
Munich, giving japan another signal for full spiK'd ahead. An eiglit years’ 
war was under way. 

In September, 1937, ( Jhina again ap])ealed to the League of Nations. Her 
appeal was turned over to the Far Eastern Advisory Committee whieli re¬ 
port'd what everybody kni'w was true — that Japan had violated her sol¬ 
emn obligations — and recommended what evory(»ne knew was futile — the 
restoration of peace by agreement of the two countries. A conference of 
the Nine-Power Treaty signatories was called at Brussels; neither Germany 
nor Japan would participate, and the (Conference ended with a confession 
of futility. In September, 1938, (China asked llie League for the immediate 
application of sanctions against Japan. I’hc (Council complied in an en¬ 
tirely useless wav: it authorized League* stales to impose sanctions if they 
wished but it compelled nothing and coordinated nothing. Naturally, no 
state cared to undertake action alone. 

American and British Aid to China. Despite the complete failure of the 
efforts of the League and of all other attempts to bring peace in China, 
certain Western countries managed to make some heljifnl gestures toward 
China. The American Covernrnent avoided all attempts to eoiiuter Japa¬ 
nese aggression with force, but it maintained a diplomatic offensive and 
took a stand apparently in advance of public opinion. It extended credits 
to China for buying wheat and cotton, and it approved the setting np of 
aircraft factories in China by Americans. President Roosevelt’s refusal to 
declare that war existed in the Orient permitted the sending of war goods 
to (Jhina — a ruse made necessary by neutrality legislation. In his famous 
“quarantine” speech of October, 1937, the President declared that aggres- 
.sor states must be quarantined like an epidemic, but this trial balloon dis¬ 
closed that he had outdistanced his support in the country at large. An 
unofficial boycott of Japanese goods won the cooperation of many Ameri¬ 
cans. Beginning in 1939 the United States undertook a huge naval build¬ 
ing program and the improvement of defenses in her Pacific islands and 
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in Alaska; in the same year she gave notice of her intention to terminate her 
commercial treaty with Japan. The State Department encouraged a moral 
embargo,” first asking exporters not to sell airplanes to Japan, then later 
adding aviation gasoline. In 1940 Congress enacted legislation which per¬ 
mitted the President to put the export of oil products, munitions, and scrap 
metal under a licensing system. The list was soon extended, praciically 
closing the American niarkel as a source of supplies for Japan. In July, 
1941, Japanese and Chinese assets in the UniU^d State's wen' “frozen, tlu* 
latter to prevent tlieir involuntary transfer to the Japanese. Positive aid to 
China was given under the terms of the Ltmd-Leasc' Act of March, 1941, 
and through the Export-Import Bank and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

At first British policy had been much .softer than American policy toward 
the Japanese, but in 1938 it began to .shift to the support of the CUiines(\ 
When the full intent of Japan became ck^ar. Britain followc'd American 
policy. Her assistance look the form of ext('nsion of credits and of ])ro- 
moting trade connections by way of the Burma Road, which in 1939 
opened a means of getting smiplies to th(' CJhiiu'se interior. Direct ship¬ 
ment was prevented by the Japanese control of the China coast. Thi‘ 
Soviet Union helped the Chine.se by diverting large numh('rs of Japanese 
troops to the Manchurian border and by .sending luilitarv .supplies and 
advi.sers. Until 1938 the (Germans and the Italians .sold considerable quan¬ 
tities of military goods to the Chinese, and Germany inaintaincd a military 
mission with Chiang Kai-shek; but all this stopped when in that y('ar the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis developed into an understanding for parallel if 
not coordinated aggres.sion. 

Hara-kiri. By the summer of 1941 Japanese conquests in the Far East 
had reached a point where American, British, and Dutch interests were 
becoming gravely imperiled. Public opinion in the United Slates, although 
still divided, had swung perceplihly closer to the Administration's view 
that the country was fast approaching the end of its peaceful resources. 
Rearmament had been under way for two years and military conscription 
since the previous September. War with Japan was feared to be a matter 
of time, with Japanese aggressions .setting the time. The threat to Russia 
had not similarly increased; Russia and Japan, in fact, had entered into a 
neutrality pact in April, 1941, in which each promised to keep out of any 
war ill which the other should become involved. Furthermore, tlie Japa¬ 
nese had turned southward to Burma, Indo-China, and nearby Pacific 
Islands, suggesting that the objective was Malaya, the Philippines, and the 
rich and populous Dutch East Indies. Japanese ambitions to the south 
became more than a matter of speculation; a message of July 2 from Tokyo 
to Berlin, intercepted and decoded by American agents, declared: “The 
Imperial Government shall continue its endeavor to di.spose of the China 
incident, and shall take measures with a view to advancing southward in 
order to establish firmly a basis for her self-existence and self-protection.” ® 

•Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell HuU, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1948), II, 1013. 
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France no lorigtM* figured importantly, for she had surrendered to the Nazis 
a year earlier. With liritain fighting desjierately to save herself from de¬ 
struction by Hitler, with the NethcTlands an insignificant military power, 
the United States remained the one major obstacle to the Japanese en¬ 
slavement of morc^ than half a billion pcoph' in the Far East. Meantiine, 
Japan was building her “Co-ProspiTity Sjdicre” in the Empire, Manchuria, 
and conf|uered jiarts of China. 

WhateN'er lingering doubts the Japatiese may have had about going to 
war with the United States wer(‘ dispc'lled by two developments in 1941. 
The first was the absolute assurance that Russia could not mount a major 
offensive against them, lor on June 22 llitlcT and his allies liad throwji 
nearly four million nuMi against her western borders; she would be en¬ 
gaged for some time to ccjine and pe.naps destroved. The second devel¬ 
opment was a diplomatic one. In August, Japan suggested that President 
Roosevelt and Premier Konoye confer, and, in November, followed with 
an offer to refrain from additional advances in Southeast Asia if the United 
States would restore commercial relations with her, stop aid to China, and 
a.ssist in persuading the Dutch East Indies to provide certain raw materials 
for Japan. Six days later the United States replied with terms of her own: 
the two countries should agreo on the removal of excessive trader nvstric- 
tions and of discriminations in accoss to raw materials. The United States 
would put silk on the free list and make othei trade concessions. States 
with Far Eastern interests should plc'dge themselves to non-aggression. 
Japan should withdraw all her troops from China and Indo-China, and 
she should recognize the Chiang Kai-.shek Government as the only legiti¬ 
mate regime in China. Both Japan and the United States should abandon 
extraterritoriality in (diina. The American proposals, in brief, amounted to 
the reassertion of fixc'd objectives — the Open Door, non-iocognition of 
gains by aggression, and the relaxation of trade restrictions. 

The Japanese could agree to such a program onlv by renouncing their 
dream of Greater Japan. Their rc?ply was categoric'al, declaring that it was 
“impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiations.” Two 
Japanese diplomats, Nomura and Kurusu, carried the note in person to 
the State Department in Washington. The date was December 7, 1941. 
Already Japanese bombs were falling on the American Pacific Fleet in 
Pearl Harbor. 


ITALY 

When Italy entered World War I in May, 1915, optimists among the 
Allied strategists confidently predicted that a three-pronged offensive by 
Italian, Serbian, and Russian forces would quickly bring Austria-Hungary 
to her knees. That this did not happen was due partly to Allied diplomacy 
and partly to the nature of the terrain which the Italians had to cross in 
their assault on Austria. After making some modest gains, the Italians 
were thrown back in the spring of 1916; but they rallied to prevent the 
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defeat from becoming;; a disaster. Tlieir principal military contribution was 
the pinning down of a large Austrian army; and it may be said that the 
Austrian offensive of 1916 necessitated the withdra^^'al of so many troops 
from the Eastern front that Russia was able to r(‘orgaiii/e her army and 
carry the war into Austria. Nevertheless, many persons bc'licved that the 
Italians had not acquitted themselves well in the war, and, it seems, many 
Italians shared tlie feeling. 

Postwor Italy. Frustration and bewilderment will do as well as any other 
words to describe Italy during the years immediately following the close of 
World War 1. Her participation in th(' war had caused much ol her distress. 
In the first place, she had entered tlie war without enthusiasm, without 
the conviction of great moral principles to servc'd. For her it was no 
war of defense but a war of coiKjiiest. When the peace settlement caiii(\ 
she could not find in her material gains recompense for tlie sacrifices she 
had made. The Paris Conference, and especially President Wilson, de¬ 
clined to lionor sonic‘ of the secret promises of territorial reward for Italy’s 
coming into the war. I'he Adriatic was not made “an Italian lake;,” as she 
had hoped. Her territorial gains, mandated areas included, amounted to 
one-tenth of those of hrance and one-fortieth of those of Britain. She did 
not get the Dodecanese Islands or the h()])(‘d-for land in Asia Minor. While 
she did get most of what had been pledged to her, the peace settlement 
became a “national cause,” greatly stimulating the xesenlment of Italians. 

There was more to Italian frustration and bewilderment than the alleged 
betrayal of Italy in tlie pc'ace settlement. The n'cord showed 60(),()()() dead 
from the war, a huge national debt, financial chaos, shriveded trade, and 
rocketing prices. Factory workers and farmers staged strikes and uprisings 
to express or relieve their discontent. Tlie government proved weak and 
impotent. With high illiteracy in the population, with little experience in 
democratic processes, various groups and individuals made successive bids 
for power. One man revealed that he was strong enough to win, and in 
October, 1922, that man — Benito Mussolini — accepted the charge to form 
a new ministry. With his coining, dictatorship and the Fascist state were in 
the making. The new regime stripped the state of all suggestions of de¬ 
mocracy, effected a measure of economic improvement, and launched into 
an aggressive and acquisitive foreign policy. Frustration and bewilderment 
became a bad and half-forgotten dream, and the chest-thumpers of Fascist 
Italy moved with a decisiveness that implied that they knew where they 
were going. 

Mussolini. Benito Mussolini (1883-1945), the son of a blacksmith, was a 
man of sharp mind and rather good education. At the age of twenty-nine 
he had become editor of one of Italy’s foremost Socialist newspapers and 
was a prominent leader of the Socialist Party. Although he had earlier op¬ 
posed Italy’s imperialist war with Turkey, he favored entering World 
War I against Austria and Germany. In doing so, he broke from the party 
line of neutrality; his intransigence cost him his editorial post and started 
him on a nationalistic way of thinking. He quickly founded another news- 
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papiT, II Popolc) (ritalia, collected something of a following, then marched 
ofl to the war which Italy had ent(‘red — on the side of the Allies. 

After a short rnilitary service, he was wounded and returned home. He 
was quick to sec the incomp(‘t(*nc‘e and chaos around him and perhaps 
e(jually quick to sec an opportunity for a bright voiing fellow who wanted 
to get ahead. Now strongly anti-Socialisl, he used his newspaper to attract 
dissatisfied Italians and to persuade them to organize to handle the prob- 
h'lns which (he war had brought to Italy’s door.step. Just wliat course of 
action he had in mind was not altogether clear; in fact, it was not clear at 
all. He opposed whatever the Socialists and other radicals approved; but, 
except for urging aid to vt^lerans. he was vague but definitely reactionary, 
llis followers were mosllv war vc'terans. unemployed persons, and patriotic 
idealists. Some formulation of principUs w.is achieved in 1919 when mem- 
ber> of Mussolini's “jiarty’' presented themselves as candidates for the first 
time: thev advocated universal sullrage, abolition of the Senat(\ ]niblic 
ownership of arms factories, and a capital hwy to help pay for th(‘ war. 
Two years later, after merging w'ith the Nationalists to form the National 
Fascist Party, Mussolini's followers elected thirty-five members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The next y(‘ar, 1922, Mussolini became Prcinier, with the road open to 
dictatorship. His ri.se to power had been aecompli.shed not against the op¬ 
position of government officials, h\\\ with their approval, along with that of 
lousiness leaders and army oflicers. King \ ictor Emmanuel hiin.self pre¬ 
vented the Facta ministry from di.spersing the Fasci.sts when th(*y marched 
on PoiiK^ to taki*- over the government. The danger ol a .socialist revolution 
had passed, and the explanation of the acquiescence of the King, tlie arim, 
and the propertied classes in Mussolini’s seizure of power lay in their desire 
to accept the security of a dictatorship rather than a continuance of con¬ 
fusion and incompetence. Of course, they hoped to control the new re¬ 
gime. Parliamentary government had been ineffective; under it, Italy had 
remained weak and divided. Perhaps a dictatorship und(T a strong leader 
might provide the means when'by Italians could gain that unity, strength, 
and imperial .splendor which so many passionately .sought as redemption 
from the rather pathetic impotence revealed in World War 1. At any rate, 
they were willing to try it. 

Fascist Doctrines. The Fascist ideology look form slowly. At first the 
leaders of the rnovcMrient even spurned all doctrines and prided themselves 
on action rather than abstractions. This absurd position necessarily gave 
way to one in which apologists sought th<' formulation of principles to jus¬ 
tify their conduct. According to the.se principles, the state was an absolute 
good in itself, its welfare w^as above that of the people who made up the 
state, and the will of its leader, II Utice, was legally supreme and ethically 
correct. The Fascist theorists held that d(nnocracy, humanitarianism, lib¬ 
eralism, socialism, and “the common man” were sentimental concepts of 
outmoded thinking, and that representative government, the validity of in¬ 
ternational obligations, and aversion to war were perversions of the weak. 
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Proclaiming their slogan of “authority, order, and discipline,” they glorified 
war and exalted the state as the noblest work of man. The doctrines they 
shrieked made of fascism a thing apart, for they were opposed alike to de¬ 
mocracy, .socialism, and communism. For the time being, they belonged 
alone to Italy, but eventually similar ideologies took hold in Germany, 
Spain, Argentina, and elscwluTc. Japan of tlu' yc'ars bdore World War II 
has also been regarded bv sofiie writers as a Faseisf state. 

Government under the Fascists. Fascist plans to throw out tlu' monarchy 
were aiiandoned when the King helped rather than liindered Mussolini’s 
rise to power and when it became clear that the House of Savoy was a 
political asset. Inst(*ad, the monarch was further reduced in authority. A 
new ekx:tion law, jilus crooked elections, gave the* Fascists control of the 
Chamber ol Deputies. Seert^t police and terrorist tactics converted or elimi¬ 
nated the more persistent opponents. With confidence gained by success, 
Mussolini (in DecembcT, 1925) asked for and got a law which gave him 
dictatorial powt'rs. He then went to work in earnest, outlawing opposition 
parties, setting up a Grand Gouncil to fuse party and govenuruait, further 
restricting the power of the CJhamber of Deputi(\s and later abolishing that 
body entirely. In place of tlie ChaJiiber of Depnlios, he establislied a 
Chamber of Fascists and Corporations with ex officio repr(\sentalives from 
the Parly, the Grand Council, and thv corporative system. Its functions 
were advisory only. He dcstroy^al the indepcaideiK.a' of the judiciary, abol¬ 
ished the jury system, purged tlu' civil service, outlawed strikes, swept 
away most of tlu^ rights of local government, and reducx'd private rights to 
a complete nullity. In short, Mus.solini set up a dictatorship. 

The corporative system was the Fascists’ solution to the problem of or¬ 
ganizing the economy of the .state in such a way lliat they would regain tlu* 
support of the groat landowners and industrialists and at the same lime 
regiment the workers in the scr\^ice of the state while' appearing to promote 
their interests. To take the plac:e of labor unions, they set up an (elaborate 
.system of workers’ and employers’ syndicates organized on local, regional, 
and national levels, with the latter grouped into nine confederations, in 
theory, the new arrangement would give represt'iitation to all workers and 
employers, prevent labor-capital friction, increase production, and rais(' 
wages and improve working conditions. During the Mussolini dictator¬ 
ship the corporative system underwent many changes, but labor never lost 
its subservience to the Fascist regime. An appraisal of the welfare of work¬ 
ers shows that they shared in the general economic improvement whic h 
followed the removal of wartime restrictions and the coming of a vigorous 
and stable government, but that their improved well-being went glimmer¬ 
ing when Mussolini blundered in manipulating the value of the lira in 1927. 
Wages and the standard of living steadily declined from 1927 to 1936, 
plunging the whole country into the despair and poverty from which II 
Diice tried to rescue it — or at least divert its attention — by heroics in 
Ethiopia. The relief was short-lived, and the Italian economy went from 
bad to worse until it totally collapsed in 1943. 
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A number of other ventures of the Fascist period reejuire passing notice. 
Huge land reclamation projects were highly publicized, but they now ap- 
p(^ar to have been exaggerated in value and excessive in cost. An effort to 
make the country self-sufficient in the production of wheal almost suc¬ 
ceeded, but the sacrifice of other food crops left a net deficit in the output 
of foodstuffs. The cost of eating rose. Education was purged of its liberal 
features and charged with an indoctrination mission. Scic'ucc, creative art, 
and scholarship went under a twenty-year cloud, and, except for some 
notable excavations of ancient ruins, little was acliievcd. ()u the credit 
side, the long-standing quarrel bc'twccn the state and tlie Catholic Church 
was settled by the Lateral! Treaty of 1929. The Church surrendered her 
claims to Italian territory outside Vatican City and accepted the House of 
Savoy as the reigning family in Italy. Jlie state granted the Church a 
number of privileges relating to the religious life of Italians and made a 
\'ery substantial financial settlcineiit. 

Early Foreign Policy. However much theoretical fascism emphasized 
internal welfare through efficient government, economic integration, and 
social planning, Mussolini was concerned most of all with Italian power 
and Italy’s place among the nations of the world. Indeed, domestic re¬ 
forms might be regarded as a means to the end of winning a .sure place 
among the great powers. Socialists had denounced the old regime because 
it had failed to improve living conditions, but the Fascists and other na¬ 
tionalists now condemned it for Italy’s humiliation in World War I and at 
the Peace Conference, They felt that the failure of the Allies to deliver 
Fiume, Dalmatia, and half-promised areas in Asia Minor and Africa had 
been due to weakness and corruption at home as well as faithlessness 
abroad. After the war, other frustrations had followed in Albania and the 
Dodecanese Islands. Mussolini hoped to revive Italian power and, in his 
more fanciful moments, dreamed of restoring the grandeur of the ancient 
Roman Empire. He would do this through national solidarity, an inte¬ 
grated economy, discipline, and patriotic fervor, all to be molded and di¬ 
rected by his own genius. 

Mussolini pushed on steadily, getting all the reins of power in his own 
hands, unifying the national economy, building the armed forces, laying 
the psychological groundwork for expansion, and at first picking on only 
feeble states. In 1923 he won legal recognition of Italian possession of the 
Dodecanese Islands and undertook spectacular action against the Greeks 
on Corfu. He failed to keep Corfu, but his seeming defiance of the League 
and his collection of a large indemnity evoked applause at home even 
though widely criticized elsewhere. In 1924, with far more dexterity, he 
induced Yugoslavia to accept Italian annexation of the disputed city of 
Fiume, earlier forcibly occupied by Italians; but he also made enough con¬ 
cessions to induce the Yugoslavs to sign a five-year treaty of friendship, co¬ 
operation, and neutrality in the event of an unprovoked attack by a third 
power. The next year the two countries signed a convention in which each 
state gained certain privileges in the other; these related to commerce and 
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rights of minorities. Friendly relations with Yugoslavia were regarded im¬ 
portant to pacific Italian expansion into the Balkans, and Mussolini already 
had plans. During the first six years of the Fascist regime Italy also agreed 
upon treaties of friendship, conciliation, and arbitration with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Bumania, Hungary, Turkey, and Gretx*e.. The Treaty of Tirana, 
signed in 1926, gave Italy what was dangerously like? a protc^ctorate over 
Albania, resulting in a deterioration in Yugoslav-Italian relations. 

Grand Strategy. While Mussolini’s dream of converting the Mc'ditc'r- 
ranean into an Italian lake entailed some more or less local maneuvers 
against Yugoslavia, Albania, and Crcoce, his larger strategy called for win¬ 
ning the friendship of Great Britain, obstructing the revival of Germany, 
and taking from loanee her leadership in continental Europe and North 
Africa. Thus, while he rc^gained Fiume and the Dodecanese Islands, rattled 
his sabre at Gorfu, won control of Albanian foreign relations, and signed 
trinities of fric‘ndship, conciliation, and arbitration with scweral smalI(T 
states, he persistently sided with Britain in the many Anglo-French differ¬ 
ences of the postwar decade. On the side, he was not averse to dealing now 
and then with the Germans and the Russians; rather, he was “on the search 
for gains, with a ])ronounc(‘d blackmailing tcndcMicy.” ' As for Britain, Ikt 
friendship was not to be cwaluated wholly in terms of diplomatic and naval 
strength; Mussolini needed substantial financial assistance and London 
could provide it. Gonsecpiently, II Duce sided with Britain at the Lausanne 
Conference, he siipportc^l her views on reparations, he followed her lead 
in recognizing Soviet Russia, and he joined her in the Locarno guarantees. 
With France it was different. Mus.solini sought to nullify her influ(?nce in 
the Balkan capitals, he refused to accept any limitation on naval armaments 
that gave Italy less than parity with France, he contrived to get a voice in 
the international achninistration of Tangier, and, much to the dislike of 
France, he concluded an entente with Spain. Occasionally, he protested 
friendship for the French; but, in general, the first decade of his regime 
centered on undermining France and preparing to take over her dominance 
of the Mediterranean and North Africa. 

Mussolini was no friend of Germany during his early years in power. He 
supported her when she might be useful to neutralize or counterbalance 
French influence, but he was stoutly opposed to a really powerful Ger¬ 
many. In 1925 he declared that Italy would “never tolerate” a union of 
Germany and Austria, and a year later, on hearing boasts that Germany 
would soon undertake the protection of German minorities everywhere, he 
threatened to invade Africa. After Hitler’s rise to power, 11 Duce supported 
Austria’s independence by financial grants and by diplomatic encourage¬ 
ment to the anti-Nazi Dollfuss regime. Not until 1936, when the Germans 
appeared to abandon their scheme of Austro-German union and Italy 
needed diplomatic support against France, did Mussolini seem to accept 
the possibility of Italian-German collaboration. 

‘ C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. HoffmJin, The Orif^ins and Bark^rnunH of ihe Second 
World. War (Oxford LTniversity Press, 1943), p. 230. 
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Aggression in Ethiopia. Fascist Italy’s first major vcMiture in power 
politics —the conquest of Ethiopia — was inspired by Mussolini’s ambition 
to become a modern Caesar, necessitated by the need to distract Italians’ 
attention from corruption and poverty at home, cloaked in tlu' guise of re¬ 
lief from the pressure of excess population, and, in a sense, made possible 
by the rise of Adolf Hitler. Despite the earlier failure of the League of 
Nations to arrest Japan(\s(» aggression in Manchuria, 11 Ducr wantecl to be 
sure that the League and its members, particularlv liritain anti France, 
could or would offer no real opposition to his African venture. Ilis oppor¬ 
tunity came in 1935 when Hitler took Germany out of the l.eagiu*, op(Mily 
renounced the disarnuiincnt provisions of the Versailles Treatv, and de¬ 
clared that Germany would adojit coiLscription. To forestall an expansion 
in Germany’s relative power, Britaiii and France now (‘iitered bids for 
Italian support. Mussolini saw to it that those' bids took the* form of con¬ 
doning his impe'rialisl designs on Ethiopia. French appeasement began 
with the liaval-Mussolini conversations of Januarv, 1935, in which the two 
spokesmen agreed to support Austrian independence, and France promised 
to cede to Italy various parc(*ls of land in Africa. Laval also assured Mus- 
.solini that PTance would not oppose* his demand for concessions in Ethiopia, 
but the full measure of his eominitments is a matter ol controversv. British 
and more French appeasement, as we shall see, came somewhat later. Mus- 
.solini already had tlu* rec|uired "incident,” for in DecemlxT, 1934, Italian 
and Ethiopian troops had clashed at a place calk'd Wal Wal and more* than 
a hundred Elhiojnans had been killed. That the Italians had been fifty 
miles within Ethiopian territory, with no right to be thc're, in no way 
muffled the war drums which 11 Dtice began to beat. Botfi states a])|ieak'd 
at once to the League of Nations: Italy, the^ aggressor, and Ethiojna, th(^ 
victim, which had been taken into the League in 1923 with Italian spon¬ 
sorship. 

The League and Ethiopia. Throughout the summer of 1935 Britain and 
France clung to the hope tfiat the dispute could be settk'd without invoking 
League niachinerv. The peace effort was made by an Arl.)itral Commission 
appointed under the terms of an Italian-Ethiopian treaty of friendship and 
nonaggre.ssion of 1928. When this hope collajised, in Sejitember, 1935, the 
League had no choice but to lake up tlu* dispute*. The Italians recited lo 
the Council their tale of abuse by the Ethiopians and declared that League 
states were really under no obligations to observe the Covenant when deal¬ 
ing with a backward and uncivilized state such as Ethiopia; and when the 
Ethiopians, in turn, presented their case to the Council the Italians walked 
out to avoid contamination from sitting with the representatives of a "bar¬ 
barous” state. When the Council worked out a proposal to have the? League 
undertake certain reforms in Ethiopia, and with Italy to get recognition of 
special rights in Ethiopia and Ethiopia to get some indefinite compensa¬ 
tions, Italy rejected the proffered adjustment. Thereupon the League 
named Italy the aggressor and prepared to impose sanctions against her. 
These, to become effective on November 18, consisted of an arms embargo, 
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the denial of all financial assistance to Italy, and the prohibition of all im¬ 
ports from Italy and of certain exports to her. Sanctions were approved by 
the votes of fifty-one states. 

As the effective use of sanctions depended upon the full support of Brit¬ 
ain and France, the attitude of those powers was decisive. Both of them, 
but particularly France, wanted to be able to count on Italian support 
against possible aggression bv Hitlers Germany. Although Britains For¬ 
eign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, had recently talked bravely of his coun¬ 
try’s support of ‘‘steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression,” further reflection, plus a sweeping victory in the October elec¬ 
tions which reduced tlie pressure from the British public, led the Baldwin 
government to modify its earlier stand. Several factors finally determined 
the British attitude: the rearmament program was not well along; Britain 
was not sure of full French support; perhaps Ethiopian mud would convert 
II Ducc to the acceptance of a negotiated peace; American exporters might 
nullify economic sanctions by the League; the collapse of the Fascist re¬ 
gime in Italy might open the way lor communism, and, finally, the shadow 
of a rampaging Austrian paperhanger was already falling across the British 
Isles. Out of British retreat and French desperation earner the infamous 
Hoare-Laval Plan. In a Pact signed in December, 1935, the two Foreign 
Ministers agreed to delay oil sanctions, to avoid military sanctions, and to 
offer to placate Mussolini by giving him about two-thirds of Ethiopia. 
When the Plan was prematurely disclosed, Iloare was forced to resign. In 
effect, so too was the League. 

Thus comforted, Mussolini continued to slaughter Ethiopians. Instead 
of moving on to military sanctions or even continuing economic sanctions 
until they could force Italy to abandon her conquest, Britain and France 
took the lead in appeasing the aggressor and, after Italy had overrun 
Ethiopia, in bringing an end to all sanctions. They went as far as to agree 
to unseat the Ethiopian delegation to the Assembly as the price for the 
return of Italy to Geneva! This last step in betrayal failed when the smaller 
powers and the Soviet Union refused to take it. A few months later Britain 
and France recognized Italy's title to Ethiopia. 

Here Lies the League. The Manchurian Affair of 1931 had dealt the 
League a savage blow but not necessarily a fatal one. To check Japan was 
one thing — she was a power of the first rank, she operated far from the 
bases of the other great powers, and Russia was not then a member of the 
League; to check Italy was another — she was a third-rate power, she was 
far more vulnerable, and the Soviet Union was in the League and was 
urging effective sanctions. While the United States and Germany, both 
outside the League, discouraged the imposition of sanctions by their un¬ 
certain attitude and so must bear some of the guilt, "French and British 
anxiety to avoid war with Italy at almost any cost proved to be the decisive 
factor.” * From the blow of the Ethiopian War the League never recovered. 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia was an Italian adventure, Italian con- 
^ Haines and Hoffman, p. 385. 
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ceived and Italian executed, with perhaps an assist to be charged to Britain 
and France. It was to be the only one of its kind, for Gcrrnan-Italian col¬ 
laboration, at first uncertain and never complete, soon appeared in the 
Spanish Civil War. To understand the operations of the llitler-Mussolini 
partnership, we must first review the rise of the Nazis in Germany and bring 
that part of our story down to the crucial year of 1936. 


GERMANY 

Two days before the Armistice of November 11,1918, the empire of the 
Hohenzollems came to an end with the proclamation of a German Re¬ 
public. On the next day the last of th.. Kaisers forsook his army and sought 
refuge in neutral Holland, and it was the new Republic that made peace 
svitli the Allies. The revolution within Germany had been engineered by 
the Social Democrats, but the war had split the party and on its close a 
strong minority began to flirt with communism. Only after bloodshed and 
the appeal by the conservative majority to the more moderate elements in 
the country did the threat of communism subside. Middle-of-the-road 
parties — predominantly Socialist — won the elections of January 19, 1919, 
and so controlled the National Assembly which met at Weimar to ratify 
the peace treaty and draft a democratic constitution. The Assembly ac¬ 
cepted the treaty of Versailles only when it became plain that the alterna¬ 
tive was a re.sumption of the war; and it completed the constitution on 
August 14,1919. Thus the Weimar Republic was bom. 

The Weimar Republic. The new organic haw provided for universal suf¬ 
frage, a popularly-elected Reich.stag, a second, less important chamber 
called the Rciclisrat, and a president elected for a seven-year term. Cab¬ 
inet ministers were to be appointed by the president but were responsible 
to the Reichstag. The Reichsrat was to represent the eighteen states of the 
Reich, somewhat in the manner of the United States Senate but without the 
power of the Senate. The several states of the Reich were themselves re¬ 
quired to be “republics,” and they were to have fewer powers than be¬ 
longed to the states of Imperial Germany. 

The Weimar Assembly, feeling that conditions were too unsettled for a 
popular election, chose as president Friedrich Ebert (1870-1925), a Social 
Democrat who had headed the Republic since its beginning. Although 
never elected by the people, Ebert continued in the presidency until his 
death in February, 1925. He proved to be perhaps the be.st possible choice. 
He had been a member of the old Reichstag, but he believed in democracy, 
and, in addition, he possessed great human qualities and exceptional po¬ 
litical abilities. Urging the counsels of moderation, he held ofl both the 
Co mmunis ts and the reactionaries and kept to a middle path. His aim was 
the democratic reconstruction of the nation, and to that end he strove for 
national unity and the loyal fulfillment of the terms of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. Prime Minister MacDonald of Britain once called him “Europe’s 
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wise and patient servant.” Germany had a desperate need of such a man, 
for her interna] problems were acute and she was certain to be sorely 
harassed in her international relations. 

The Weimar Republic bridged the years between William II and Adolf 
Hitler. Naturally, the period was an unhappy one for Germany, with mis¬ 
ery compounded of defeat, territorial losses, heavy reparation bills, infla¬ 
tion, fear of communism, and a sense of betrayal. Furthermore, de.spite the 
democratic character of its constitution and the good intentions of its lead¬ 
ers, the Republic failed to win the loyalty of the rank and file of Germans. 
In a sense, it was neither fish nor fowl; it neither re.stored the glories of 
Imperial Germany nor asserted a vigorous democracy. For all the democ¬ 
racy of the constitution, with its provisions for universal suffrage and the 
protection of workers’ rights, the Republic scarcely touched the land mo¬ 
nopoly of the Junkers, the inherited bureaucracy, or the army caste system. 
Nor, for that matter, despite its Socialist govennnent, did it change the 
capitalist system. Its tolerance, extending to the restoration of the Kaiser’s 
property and comph^te freedom of the press, was interpreted as weakness. 

Yet the Republic was not without its achievements. When the Dawes 
Plan showed the way out of the incredible inflation, the Government took 
hold, encouraged the building of factories and the improvement of trans¬ 
portation, and brought German indiLstrial production beyond the prewar 
figures. The years between 1924 and 1929 were ones of comparative pros¬ 
perity. Gustav Stresemann, chancellor and later foreign minister (1923- 
1929), induced the French to leave the Ruhr, initiated the Locarno Pacts, 
and took Germany into the League of Nations. Although Germans still 
nursed a variety of resentments growing out of World War I and the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty — particularly the absurd "war guilt” clause —it seemed in 
1929 that they would seek their destiny by peaceful means. But in that 
year the Great Depression struck the world like a blight; in Germany it 
withered the counsels of moderation and prepared the way for the 
emergence of Adolf Hitler. 

Rise of the National Socialists. The National Socialist Party® had its 
origin in the German Workers Party, organized in January, 1919, as a pro¬ 
labor group; but within a few months it fell under the control of ex-army 
officers who determined to use it as an instrument for the overthrow of the 
Weimar Republic. In July, 1919, cx-Corporal Adolf Hitler joined the party. 
He became the seventh member of the party committee and in 1920 the 
party president. After enlarging his following through his undoubted gen¬ 
ius in propaganda and party management and through a merger with ller- 
mann Goering’s Free Corps, later called the Storm Troopers, Hitler and 
his party attempted to gain power by a coup d’etat, in November, 1923. 
This was the famous Beer Hall Putsch. It was quelled by loyal troops, and 
Hitler was marched off to prison, but the experience was by no means un¬ 
profitable to him. It taught liim that he must infiltrate the army, particu- 

® The word “Nazi” came from the first four letters of Nazional Sozialistische 
DcHitschc Arbeiterpartci (National Socialist German Labor Party). 
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larly the General Staff, and his sojourn in jail gave him the time and im¬ 
pulse to write Mein Kampf, later the bible of Nazism. 

On his release from prison late in 1924 Hitler resumed Iris mission. He 
rebuilt his party, re-established his suspended newspaper, and completed 
and published Mein Kampf, Wiser and cleverer now, he kept within the 
law, emphasized the peril of communism rather than the humiliation of 
Versailles, courted the big industrialists, carefully selected his party menn- 
bers, and strove to win control of the Reichstag through the rf‘gular elec¬ 
tions. Big moiK'y started to come in, for imjiortant financial intiTests began 
to view National Socialism as something like a rock of security between the 
raging waters of communisin and the shifting sands of inept Weimar re¬ 
publicanism. With this money the Nazis stepped up their propaganda 
through publications, mass meetiiigs. and processions; and they sent 
uniformed Storm Troopers into the streets to brawl with the Com¬ 
munists, thereby demonstrating or at least intimating that they were 
(pialified to destroy subversive (dements that even the Government could 
not handle. 

The Storm Troopers or Brown Shirts were party militia organized in imi¬ 
tation of Mus.solini’s Black Sliirts; they gave the Nazis an effective instru¬ 
ment for terrorism. According to Robert Ergang, a historian of recent Eu¬ 
rope, Hitlers indebtedness to Mussolini went beyond the idea of a party 
militia: “He also transplanted the ancient Roman salute which Mussolini 
had revived. As the latter adopted the fascia as the symbol of his jiarty. 
Hitler imported the swastika from India as a symbol for his party. In addi¬ 
tion, the Fascist anthem was imitated in a similar rhythm, and Mussolinis 
title of ‘Duee’ was translated into Fiihrer for Hitler.” 

Thus, supported by a well-disciplined organization, directed by brilliant 
and ruthless leaders, generou.sly financed, cleverly publicized, and profit¬ 
ing from discontent and Republican inefficiency and irresolution, the Nazis 
entered the Reichstag elections. In 1928 they polled 800,000 votes and won 
12 seats; in 1930 they received 6,500,000 votes and 107 seats; in 1932 they 
won nearly 14,000,000 votes and 230 seats. Although they lost ground in a 
special Reichstag election of November, 1932, theirs was still the largest 
and most powerful party in the country. After desperate but futile efforts 
to find another way out, President von Hindenburg (1848-1934), who had 
succeeded President Ebert in 1925, bowed to the inevitable, and on Janu¬ 
ary 30, 1933, invited Hitler to become chancellor and to form a coalition 
ministry. It was a fateful day in world history. 

Mein Kampf. The most authoritative source of information on Nazi 
ideology is Hitler s Mein Kampf, for the Nazi Party eventually became Hit¬ 
ler s personal property. It is by no means the only good source; party prop¬ 
agandists wrote an enormous amout of stuff. Mein Kampf is, in form. Hit¬ 
ler s autobiography, but he used it as a vehicle for publicizing the beliefs 
that would guide him if he came to power. It is, says one historian, “a 
hodgepodge of history and fiction, wisdom and folly, fantasy and states- 
Robert Ergang, Europe in Our Time (Heath, 1948), p. 316. 
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manship,” “frankly Machiavellian,” with most of its ideas stated “over and 
over again,” and “written in atrocious German.” “ Much of it is devoted to 
diatribes against J(*ws, but it is also incredibly frank in disclosing Hitler’s 
designs on the territory of other states. The first edition of two volumes 
appeared in 1925 and 1927, respectively, and is now a collector’s item. 
Other German editions, with minor changes, came out later; and more than 
five million copies were .sold in Germany alone. An abridged translation 
was published in London in 1933, and two unexpurgated and annotated 
editions were issued in the United States during World War II.’® While this 
“hodgepodge” was understandably ignored by the outside world before 
19'33 as the hysteria of an impotent crackpot, it is astounding today to see 
that after Hitler came to power it was not regarded as the very serious pro¬ 
gram of a very potent crackpot. Yet, in spite of its literary faults and its 
bunkum, as one historian says, “politically, it is probably the most influen¬ 
tial book that has appeared in the twentieth century.” ’* 

The Program of National Socialism. The most concise statement of Nazi 
Party doctrines was the twenty-five point program drafted by Hitler and 
three a.s.sociates in 1920 and declared permanent and unchangeable in 
1926. In this, Nazi objectives were announced as follows: the union of all 
Germans in a Greater Germany; land and territory for the production of 
food and the settlement of excess population; the exclusion of all but those 
of “German blood” from citizenship; the denial of citizenship and public 
life to all Jews; the exclusion of all aliens; the ending of all non-German 
immigration; the equality of rights and duties for all citizens; the universal 
obligation to work; the abolition of unearned incomes; the confiscation of 
war profits; the nationalization of trusts; profit-sharing in large industries; 
old age assistance; the encouragement of a healthy middle class; the pro¬ 
tection of small bu.siness; decentralization of land ownership; abolition of 
interest on mortgages; prohibition of speculation in land; the death penalty 
for "common criminals against the nation, usurers, profiteers, etc.”; a Ger¬ 
man common law to replace Roman law; the reconstruction of the educa¬ 
tional system with emphasis on the “practical life” and the “state idea”; a 
new program in health and physical training; the formation of a national 
army; the creation of a “German national press” which would carry on 
“legal warfare against conscious political lies”; the suppression of news¬ 
papers which do not contribute to “the national welfare”; the legal prose¬ 
cution of “all tendencies in art and literature of a kind likely to disintegrate 
our life as a nation”; support of “positive Christianity” and liberty for all de¬ 
nominations which do not offend the “moral sense of the German race”; 
and, finally, “the creation of a strong central power . . . with uncondi¬ 
tional authority of the politically central parliament over the entire Reich 
and its organization in general.” 

” Ergang, p. 317. 

’^Of the two American editions, that of 1941 (Reynal & Hitchcock) is the better 
annotated, while that of 1943 (Houghton Mifflin) is perhaps the better translation. 

" Ergang, p. 317, 
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Foreign Policy in Mein Kampf. Mein Kampj presented a clearer state¬ 
ment of German aims in foreign relations than the official twenty-five point 
program. Hitler declares in his book that great states must have great ter¬ 
ritory, and that this territory must be in the homeland, not in colonies. He 
compares ihc British and French empires to pyramids resting on their 
apexes, aiid in one of his rare allusions to the United States (none of them 
unfriendly) he speaks of it as having its "base in its own continent” and as 
deriving from this its "immense innc'r strength.” Later, he calls it "tlu* 
gigantic American colossus of states,” and remarks that “a new master of 
the world” seemed to be growing out of it.^"' Such a continental base he 
sought for Germany, and he saw the land for it only in the vast stretches 
of Russia. Before this land could be t»{ken, however, France would have to 
be crushed, for she hated Cierinany -iid would never permit German (v\- 
pansion to go unresisted. Ihe dismemberment of Russia was morally jus¬ 
tifiable', for this is "a world of struggle where, in every part of it, one being 
feeds upon another and the death of the weaker is the life of the stronger. ' *" 
War against Russia, Hitler continues, must wait until Germany is ready; in 
the meantime, (he Reich must rearm and, to make victory certain, she must 
conclude an alliance with Italy against France and with Britain against 
Russia. Although the Nazi leaders did not always agree on important as¬ 
pects of foreign policy, the course eventually taken was that suggested in 
Mein Kavipf. The failure to get an alliance with Britain — eventually fatal 
— was a natural consequence of an effort based on total ignorance of British 
interests and character. It is possible that Rudolf Hess' movie-like parachut¬ 
ing to Scotland was prompted by a desperate hope to achieve by personal 
contact what prewar diplomacy and twenty months of war had failed to 
do — to get Britain on the side lines l)efore the German invasion of Russia.'* 
Nazi Racial Doctrines. Since the Nazi th(*ories on race determined many 
of their political actions — and, indeed, provided the philosophical basis of 
the Third Reich —no study of Nazism can ignore them. Much of Mein 
Kampf is made up of harangues on the subject, and these were developed 
and expanded by the pseudo-science of a number of Nazi writers, notably 
E. R. Huber, F. A. Beck, and Alfred Rosenberg. These apologists added 
little that was original and nothing wwth preserving; instead, they dis¬ 
torted and inilated the theories of outmoded biologists of the nineteenth 
century, being careful to select ideas thought to be already generally ac¬ 
cepted by the German masses, but, of course, not by German scientists. 
Their fundamental assumption was racial determinism: the belief that races 
differ in their native capacities and that these differences preordained the 
place which each race should hold in modem society. They further held 
that the Aryan race was the master race, and that among Aryans the Ger¬ 
mans ranked first in intelligence and cultural potentialities. To them, the 

Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Houghton Mifflin, 1943), p. 139. 

Hitler, p. 638. 

Quoted in Ergang, p. 319. 

J. R. Rees, ed.. The Case of Rudolph Hess (Norton, 1948), p. 42. 
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most important kind of unity iimon^ people U'a.v that of race, ami the most 
sacred oblig;ation was to purity and preserve that unity. They called Uie 
people of this blood brotherhood the ^'National Conuniiuitv" or the "Folk') 
and they regarded tlie State as the mechauisin by which the Folk could 
achieye its high destiny. Moreover, the Folk bound together all Germans 
regardless of their residence elsewhere or even of their citizenship in other 
states. Thus, Germans in America owed allegiance* to th(^ Reich and, far 
more important, compact groups oi Germans \Wmg in areas contigv\o\\s to 
Germany must be brought within the German state. The racial doctriiu*s 
of Mem Kampf foreshadowed German expansionism, thi* purge ot non- 
Aryans, and HilltT’s ambitious devices to increase population and to elimi¬ 
nate the physically less fit. 

The Jews. The Nazi indictment of the Jew reads like a catalogue of hu¬ 
man frailties and vices: he was non-creative, parasitic, ruthless, greedy, and 
utterly selfish. Mem Kampf analyzed his influence in this way: 

In economics he iiiidcrinines the slates until the social enterprises which 
have become unprofitable are taken from the stale and subjected to his 
financial control. 

In the political field he refuses tlu* .state the means for its .self-]>rcser\ ation, 
destroys the foundations of all national self-maintenance and deicnse, de¬ 
stroys faitli in the leadership, scoffs at its history and past, and drags (*very- 
thing that is truly great into the gutter. 

Culturally he contaminates art, literature, the theater, makes a mockery 
of natural feelings, overthrows all concepts of beauty and sublimity, of the 
noble and the good, and instead drags men down into the sphere of his 
own hase nature.’*^ 

But, Hitler rants on, the curse of the Jew was vastly more than his being 
by himself “an eternal blood-suckerhe “tries to destroy the racial founda¬ 
tions of the people he has set out to subjugate,” and to accomplish this he 
“.systematically ruins women and girls.” Moreover, in “Marxism he has 
found the weapon whic h lets him di.spcnse with democracy and in its .stead 
allows him to subjugate and govern the peoples with a dictatorial and 
brutal fist.” Here is Nazi propaganda at its cleverest, for it appeals to the 
instincts of the “Folk” to defend itself against a “corruption” of blood, and 
it channels the German dread of communism again.st the Jews.’'' 

Explanations of Hitler’s war on the Jews often overlook what is probably 
the correct one: he believed his own poppycock. That his propaganda 
served its purpose of delivering Germany to him seems undeniable. Yet, 
apart from its appeals to racial puri.sm and anti-communism, there were 
rea.sons why Nazi anti-Semitism promi.sed to pay off. For one thing, bind¬ 
ing Germans together reejuired somebody to fear and hate and — as long as 
Cierman disarmament continued — somebody within Germany herself. The 
Jews were well suited to this role, for tliey v/ere numerous enough but not 
too numerous, some of them were wealthy enough to be pictured as the 

Hitler, p. 326. 

Hitler, pp. 325-326. 
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corrupt money power responsible for many of Germany’s woes, they were*, 
the only significant non-Christian element, and their characteristic features 
and dark hair made them more recognizabh* than members of some minor¬ 
ity groups. 'Ihey could be pointed out and stoned on the streets. For 
anotlier thing, tlie fact that Karl Marx had been a Jew oHered an oppor¬ 
tunity to link communi.sm with the Jews, and. still anothcT, th(* international 
dispersion of th(^ Jews could be* represented as ])roving that thev were 
completely incapable of loyalty and patriotism, an argunurit expoumUnl in 
Mein Kajnpf. Finally, only the* Jews of the ininoritv grou])s possessed 
enough wealth to make its confiscation a source of consid(Table r(*vemi(\ 

The Nazis moved upon tlie Jews with the intent to destroy. Thev (r»act(*d 
all sorts of discriminations: political, econoimc, and social. Tlur encour¬ 
aged physical attacks upon Jews. Wilbi the 6'xpropriation of Jewish prop¬ 
erty and the annihilation of Jewish culture th('v ])roceeded to mass extermi¬ 
nation. They shipped hundreds of thousands off to Poland to Ik* li({uidati»d 
in murder camps. When Allied troops took over Germany in 1945 llu*v 
found “only a few thousand Jews remaining in the whole of Germany.” 

Other Phases of the Nazi Program. The fostering ()f racial hatreds ami 
the eradication of representative government, as well as much else that thew 
did, soon brought the Nazis to attack the ("hristian churches. Although thc^ 
church(\s early protested against the yiagan leanings of Nazism, they failed 
to offer the re.sistancc that might have be(*n exj>ecled. To unify the Protes¬ 
tant denominations — all twenty-nine of them — .so as to make ihcMu more 
amenable to control, perhaps (;ven to preach tlie party line, the “G.('rinan 
Christians” sought to win control of tlie churc h .synods. When this device 
proved partially ineffective, the government simply took over the ehiirchc's 
*and unfrocked or imprisoned the non-coinpliant clergv. Hy 19S6 the Prot¬ 
estant churches were under control. The* Catholics appear to liave bt?(‘ii 
somewhat slower in resisting the Nazi .scheme of things but eventually to 
have put up a more vigorous fight. With them the Nazi charge was that 
they were a foreign political movement. The Nazis closed many Catholic 
churches, sent hundreds of prie.sts to concentration camps, and suppressed 
the Catholic press as well as schools and religious as.soeiations. Many young 
people of all denominations were compelled to enter the Hitler Youth or¬ 
ganization and to accept Nazi indoctrination. Despite the general succi^ss 
of the campaign of intimidation and persecution, some courageous clergy¬ 
men, both Protestant and Catholic, never gave up the fight. 

Other areas of German culture were put under (wen more rigid control. 
Soon after the Nazis came to power they created the Reich Chamber of 
Culture, made up of seven departments: Literature, the Press, Broadcast¬ 
ing, the Theater, Music, Art, and the Films. The Chamber was headed by 
Dr. Josef Coebbels, “the world’s most .skillful and immoral liar.” Subject 
only to Hitler, the brilliant and diabolical C^oebbels exercised autocratic 
power over much of the cultural life of the nation, sn.spending newspapers, 

Floyd A. Cave and associate.s. The Origins and Consequences of World War ll 
(Diyden, 1948), p. 302. 
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burning books, and censoring every form of art. The direction of educa¬ 
tion fell to another minister. Dr. Bernhard Rust, a first-rate rogue in com¬ 
pany where the competition was tough. Control was centralized in Berlin, 
all private and parochial schools were abolished, university faculties were 
purged, and the number of university students reduced by more than half. 
Liberal subjects were banned from the curricula, Nazi political and racial 
doctrines emphasized, and, in general, instruction brought into conformity 
with Hitler’s dictum that the training of the mind was secondary to the 
development of the body. Gone was the intellectual liberalism of the 
Kaiser’s Germany! 

Nazi Economics. The regimentation of the German economy began in 
1936 and continued with quickening pace into World War II. During the 
first three years of their regime — 193(3-1936 — the Nazis had improvised 
and experimented, seeking a way to relieve the six million iinemjiloyed and 
the stagnation in trade and finance. Dr. Hjalmar Scliacht had possessed 
dictatorial powers over the state’s economy as early as 1933, but the Nazis 
were not yet ready to antagonize industrial interests by completely arbi¬ 
trary action. They tried to find relief from the Great Depression by stag¬ 
gering employment and by the promotion of public works and rearmament. 
By a unilateral moratorium on German debts, the rationing of foreign ex¬ 
change, and the control and allocation of imports, they were able to reduce 
unemployment and achieve a superficial prosperity. But by 1936 consumer 
goods had become scarce; farmers’ and workers’ incomes had declined; 
and businessmen had begun to chafe at state interference. To head off a 
threatened crisis Hitler announced his Four-Year Plan, later renewed. By 
this he endeavored to increase the Reich’s self-sufficiency and expand its 
war potential through even more rigid control of every phase of Ger¬ 
man economy, including agriculture, industrial production and distribu¬ 
tion, stockpiling, scientific research, labor, banking, finance, and foreign 
trade. 

Some of the Nazi ventures were economically sound — such as expand¬ 
ing the area of tillable soil, the redistribution of crops, the use of fertilizers 
and mechanized farm equipment, the improvement of livestock, the con¬ 
servation of scrap metals, and the development of the Ersa'z program, espe¬ 
cially the production of cell wool, motor fuel, and rubber. Perhaps the 
same could be said of the building of thousands of miles of fine auto roads, 
althougli the purpose here was their later use by mechanized armies. Less 
defensible economically were the enormous expenditures on rearmament, 
openly begun in 1935, and the arbitrary restraints imposed on domestic 
industry and agriculture and on foreign trade in the effort to achieve self- 
sufficiency. To these might be added the sums expended on recreation and 
amusements designed to implement the party’s slogan of “Strength through 
Joy” 

By 1036 the German economy had been pretty largely revamped. 
Although not fundamentally sound —the standard of living had actually 
declined — it was now better suited to Hitler’s needs. In particular, Ger- 
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many was more nearly self-suflBcient, and rearmament was well under way. 
Der Fuehrer was a1mo.st ready for war. 

Nazi Government. With the Nazi political system we arc not much con¬ 
cerned. It offered nothing to copy, only something to avoid. Brought into 
a coalition government in January, 1933, as we have noted, the Nazis moved 
at once to gain absolute control. Tliey demanded a special Reichstag elec¬ 
tion for March 5, then proceeded by terroristic methods to prevent a free 
election. When this failed to produce a majority in the Reichstag they re¬ 
moved the Communist members, thus emptying eighty-one seats and giving 
them a clear majority. Two days later the famous Enabling Act, passed 
after threats and cajolery had effected the support of the Catholic Center 
Party, gave the cabinet legislative powers. Thereafter, in effect. Hitler was 
in sole command. What matters h( '.v the government would look on a 
chart? The seventeen states of Germany were stripped of their j)owers, all 
political parties except the Nazi were abolished, and Dr. Goebbcls an¬ 
nounced in May that tlie goal was a totalitarian state. By the summer, with 
labor unions and competing parties out of the W'ay and the army under 
control, the only remaining threat came from Hitler’s own Storm Troopers. 
Many of these had joined the organization because they believed in its left¬ 
ist character. Now tliat the Nazis had gone rightist, they had become dis¬ 
contented; and since they were stronger than the army. Hitler had to do 
.something. This something was the purge of June 30, 1934, which removed 
the high-ranking leaders. About a thousand persons were summarily exe¬ 
cuted, and the surviving Storm Troopers became less discontented. In 
August of the same year President Hindenburg died at the age of eighty- 
six. For all his military and Junker background, he had done well by the 
Weimar Republic until senility and circumstances had forced his capitula¬ 
tion. The cabinet merged the offices of president and chancellor, and a 
.special election ratified tlie decision. Hitler never used the title of “Presi¬ 
dent”; he settled for “Leader and Chancellor” — and life-and-death control 
over every German. 

Weimar Foreign Policy. Wlien Hitler and his henchmen came into power 
in early 1933 they completely reversed the direction of German foreign 
policy. The aim of the Weimar Republic had been to find an honorable 
place for Germany in the new international community which was osten¬ 
sibly the goal of the League of Nations. For six important years, the guid¬ 
ing mind in foreign relations had been that of Gustav Stresemann (1878- 
1929), first as chancellor, then as foreign minister. He had faithfully sought 
to abide by the Treaty of Versailles; he accepted the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
as permanent; and while he declined to regard the eastern boundaries as 
fixed he insisted that they should be changed only by peaceful means. It 
was he who saw the futility of the German policy of rasistance in the Ruhr 
in 1923 and the need for the understanding with France and Britain that 
was the heart of the Locarno Treaties of 1925. He took Germany into the 
League in 1926 and he .signed the Kellogg Pact in 1928. He took the lead 
in bringing about the Young Plan, with the final determination of repara- 
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tions and the promise of complete evacuation of Allied troops from Ger¬ 
many. Of all things, he brought about almost friendly relations with 
France. It was altogether fitting that he and Aristide liriand, tlu' great 
internationalist who served the world as foreign minister of France, should 
both receive the Nobel Peace Prize. Long in wretched health, Stresernann 
died in office at the early age of fifty-one. In a very real sense, he had con¬ 
tinued the Ebert policies of moderation at home and cooperation abroad. 
Friedrich Ebert and Gustav Stresernann remain the two most admirable 
figures of the ill-fated Weimar Republic. 

Appeasement Begins: Rearmament. Inasmuch as Nazi orators had ve‘- 
hcmently proclaimed the party doctrines for years before, small wonder 
that the leaders of neighboring states had some tangible lears in their 
minds when Hitler came to power. He was contemptuous of all treaties; he 
was pledged to arms equality for Germany; he wanted to expand to the 
eastward; he would try to “redeem” the German minorities in nearby states; 
and he was expecting war with Franco. Consequently, they took action. 
Poland and Russia concluded a nonaggression pact; Italy drew closer to 
Britain and France; Austria stopped her agitation for Anschluss; Czecho¬ 
slovakia strengthened the bonds of the Little Entente formed in 1920-1921 
by Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; and Russia made friendly 
overtures to the English and the French. Agreements for regional defense 
were made in the Balkan and Baltic areas. For a time it seemod that all 
the states of Europe except Hungary and Bulgaria might unite against the 
German menace. Of course, nothing of the sort happened; differences were 
too great and Nazi propaganda too effective. In .spite of Russian urging of 
a united front, the non-Communist states could not bring themselves to 
join forces with a state which they had so long feared and denounced and 
which they still suspected of harboring intentions as aggressive as those of 
the Nazis. German propagandists made the most of the Communist gospel 
of world revolution and the Russian record of brutality, although they were 
doubtless spared the embarrassment of knowing that they often spoke the 
truth. 

Hitler’s first move came in October, 1933, when Germany quit the pro¬ 
longed Geni'va Disarmament Conference and gave notice of withdrawing 
from the League of Nations on the ground that she had been denied arms 
equality. By November she had so far comforted the Poles that the two 
states issued a joint declaration of nonaggression, thus driving a wedge 
between France and her closest ally. In July, 1934, a Nazi stroke for power 
in Austria resulted in the murder of the fighting chancellor, Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, but not in collaboration among other states for their common de¬ 
fense. Efforts for a kind of Locarno pact to stabilize the eastern frontiers 
of Germany broke down because of German and Polish opposition, but 
did lead to a weak Franco-Rus.sian Mutual Assistance Pact — so qualified 
that it gave Russia little assurance of effective French aid — and to a similar 
agreement between Russia and Czechoslovakia. Meantime, in an effort to 
reach an agreement on the matter of a common front, the premiers and 
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foreign ministers of Britain and France met in London in February, 1935. 
They agreed that on certain conditions they would grant arms equality to 
Germany; these conditions included the negotiation of security pacts for 
Central and Eastern Europe, a special pact of nonaggressiou by air to sup¬ 
plement the Locarno Treaty in Western Europe, and the re-entry by Ger¬ 
many into the League of Nations. Instead of supporting this proposal for 
a general settlement. Hitler took the decisive step of openly repudiating 
the disarmament provisions of the Versailles Treaty. He suspi'cted that the 
great League powers would be unable to agret^ to do anything about it, as, 
indeed, they were. The French and Italians protested vigorously, with the 
French insisting on an appeal to the League; the British protest was rela¬ 
tively mild. Representalives of the three states met at the Alpine village 
of Stresa in April, but all they could df was formally to regret the German 
action and renew their earlier pledge to support Austrian independence. 
The League Council did no more than chide Germany for her wrongdoing. 

All this, of course, was anticlimactic. Hitler had won the round, perhaps 
the fight. He now talked peace again, di^claring that Germany would honor 
all her treat)' obligations and that she had no designs whatever on Austria. 
He had drawn the pattern of his standard technique — to steal something, 
say that his every want had now been filled, vow unbroken peace, and then 
start over again. Britain seemed most gullible of all; she ])ersisted in be¬ 
lieving that the right sort of treatment would reform the Nazis into decency. 
France and Russia were less credulous, but they distrusted each otluT and 
they could not coimt on the British. Mussolini disliked and fearcul the Cier- 
mans, but hv was already committed in Ethiopia. lie was willing to play 
the French against the Germans, as he did in January, 1935, when he ex¬ 
acted French concessions in Africa as the price of his support of a common 
front against Hitler. 

Appeasement Continues: The Rhineland. The next step came in June 
when the British concluded an agreememt with Germany which permitted 
the Reich to build her navy to 35 p(?r cent of the British strength, with 
parity in submarines — thus furtlier violating the Versailles Treaty. The 
British argued that it was better to legalize a modest limit to German 
naval power than to have Germany abandon all limits. The French and 
Italians resented this concession by Britain, and the French began to fear 
that Hitler was doing too well in Ins effort to destroy the old Anglo-French 
entente. 

On March 7, 1936, Hitler took the world by surprise with his announce¬ 
ment that German troops were marching into the Rhineland. This act, 
a violation of both the Versailles Treaty and the Locarno Treaty, he justi¬ 
fied by the argument that the Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact vio¬ 
lated the Locarno agreement. For the first time Hitler was seeking to 
grab territory. As part of his announcement of the aggression he declared 
that he now had all he wanted, and that Germany was ready to sign new 
nonaggression pacts and to re-enter the League of Nations. Again he got 
away with it. Britain, supported by Belgium, opposed drastic action; 
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France, supported by Russia, favored resistance; Italy, tied up in Ethiopia, 
wanted no other embarrassments. The League, too, was preoccupied with 
Ethiopia and sought to avoid new burdens. The French were forced to 
accept the British proposal for conciliation, but the Germans countered 
and recountered with diplomatic double-talk until new elections in France 
brought Leon Blum into power. Anxious for peace, Blum went along with 
the British in their effort to get the Nazis to agree to new security arrange¬ 
ments. The Germans pretended to accept these in principle, but they 
stalled and evaded until the Spanish Civil War crisis claimed the first at¬ 
tention of European statesmen. Hitler had again won a clear-cut victory. 


THE YEAR OF DECISION: 1936 

An American historian, Bernard De Voto, has brilliantly interpreted the 
expansionist impulses of the United States in a book which he calls 1846: 
The Year of Decision, The year 1936 may be similarly characterized, for 
it was the crucial time in the formulation and testing of the aggressive pro¬ 
grams of the Fascists of Italy and the Nazis of Germany. In that year the 
aggressors demonstrated that they had found a winning technique; it re¬ 
mained to be seen whether they would be content with limited gains or 
would persist to the point where a common peril would mobilize the world 
against them. That their programs would eventually fail was not per¬ 
ceivable in 1936. 

As we have seen, the defiance of the League and of its great power 
members by the Italian war on Ethiopia and by the German scrapping 
of the Versailles Treaty and the Locarno Pacts had been entirely success¬ 
ful. Although the League seemed completely demoralized by the end of 
1935, it was not yet clear that the two dictators could join hands and get 
aggression rolling. Four developments of 1936 removed all remaining 
doubt: Hitlers uncontested occupation of the Rhineland, already men¬ 
tioned; the upsurge of isolationist and pacifist feeling in many of the status 
quo states; the drawing together of Hitler and Mussolini; and the Civil War 
and appeasement in Spain. 

Isolationism. It was perfectly natural that the unwillingness of Britain 
and France to take strong action against Fascist and Nazi aggression should 
destroy the faith of other states in the League and drive them to their own 
devices for whatever measure of security they could find. While all of 
them increased their armaments, together spending more than three times 
as much on arms as they had in 1934, the smaller states recognized the 
dangers of collaboration with states that were failing to prepare adequately 
against the rising threat of a rearmed Germany. Consequently, in the des¬ 
perate hope of finding security through innocuousness, some of the smaller 
states hastened to assume the posture of isolated innocence. Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and even Belgium followed this course. 
Poland and the little Baltic states of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania played 
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the appeasement or at least the conciliatory game with both Germany and 
Russia. The Little Entente states persisted in their primary purpose of pre¬ 
senting a common front toward Hungary, but they expressly disavowed a 
joint policy against Germany. Indeed, Yugoslavia along with Bulgaria and 
Hungary entered into trade agreements with Germany that implied a de¬ 
gree of political cooperation. Furthermore, Turkey, perceiving the embar¬ 
rassment of Britain and France, pressed them to relax the restrictions im¬ 
posed on the Straits after World \Wi\r I and to relinquish part of tin* Syrian 
mandate, and she won most of what she asked for. The mandated areas of 
Palestine and Syria, alert as Turkey, grew restive and extremists deinandetl 
independence. 

Meantime, portentous developments were taking place across the Atlan¬ 
tic. Most Americans, feeling that tlu* United States had unnecessarily 
involved herself in World War 1 and that the right policy was one of lend¬ 
ing to their own business, approved the efforts of Congress, through neu¬ 
trality legislation, to wall oil the country from the embroilments of Europe. 
Although beginning a program of naval rearmament, the Americans setMiied 
determined to interpret national security as the defense of AmcTican st)il. 
The states of Latin America likewise chose isolationism. 

On the brighter side, Pritain and France, themselves in disagreement, 
could find only the continuing loyalty of Czechoslovakia to her alliance 
with France and to the crumbling League, and the negotiation of a treaty 
of alliance between Egypt and Great Britain. 

Formation of the Axis. While th(Te were plenty of precedents for an 
alliance of Germany and Italy, extending back into the early Middle Ages, 
as late as 1935 there seemed small likelihood that Hitler and Mussolini 
could ever find the occasion for fraternal embrace. 11 Duce wanted no part 
of Der Fuehrer, even though Mein Ka7iipf had outlined the glories of a 
German-Italian alliance. To defend Italy against the Nazis, Mussolini had 
given financial and diplomatic support to Austria; he had come virtually 
to dictate Austrian foreign policy. When the Nazi Futscli of 1934 hail 
nearly produced Anschluss, the Italian dictator had raged and fumed, 
sending more troops to guard the Brenner Pass and threatening to send 
them beyond the Pass. In early 1935 be had joined in the “Stresa Front' 
of Britain, France, and Italy, which, in addition to taking a timid stand 
against Germany had pledged itself to the preservation ol Austrian inde¬ 
pendence. Mussolini was afraid of Germany, afraid that Hitler would 
strike to add Austria to the Reich, thus bringing German armies to the 
Brenner Pass. Just south of the Pass lived a compact group of a quarter 
million Germans, far too tempting a morsel to be ignored by a powerful 
dictator with a mighty urge to push out the boundaries of Germany to 
include all Germans. Furthermore, Anschluss would project German influ¬ 
ence into or at least toward the Balkans, an area where Mussolini hoped 
to establish the predominance of Italy. 

The Ethiopian War changed all this. For one thing, it greatly weak¬ 
ened Italian military strength available for service in Europe; for another, 
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it drove a sharp wedge between Italy on the one hand and the League, 
inchiding Britain, France, and Russia, on the other. RealpoUlik dictated 
an alliance with Germany as the way out of comparative iinjwlence and 
isolation; and it would have to be made on Germany’s terms, one of which 
was certain to be the Italian abandonment of Austria. 

As for Hitler, he had always pointed to Russia as Germany s primary 
foe. Communism must be destroyed; moreover, the oil and soil of Jiussia 
were requisites in the building of the Greater Germany. France should be 
destroyed, but only to protect the German flank when Russia's hour had 
struck. To avert opposition and to gain aid, Germany should ally herself 
with Britain and Italy. When Britain declined the proffered alliance, Italy 
became wclJ-nigh indispensable. Nevertheless, Hitler's military position 
was such that he could take on Mussolini as a junior if not a silent partner. 

The two modern Caesars first met in Venice on June 14, 1934, on the 
invitation of II Duce. The Italian dictator seemed to feel tliat throwing 
a party for Der Fuehrer was the decent thing to do, for llith'r had been a 
kind of understudy of his, copying in Nazism many of the techniqu(\s that 
fascism had developed in Italy. Aside from the ecstaev of the few hours 
in which their "spirits were in intimate communion,” the two men achieved 
nothing. Six weeks later came the Nazi Putsch in Austria with its murder 
of Dollfuss, to which Mussolini responded by threatening to march to the 
defense of Austria and by seeking to draw closer to France and Yugoslavia. 
Then came the conquest of Ethiopia and with it a new and ])ressing nec'cl 
for friends. With Mussolini’s knowledge and approval, Austria accepted 
the Austro-German Treaty of July 11, 1936, in which the Nazis were given 
the green light in Austria. The treaty was a diplomatic defeat for Miisso- 
lini who, no longer patronizing, was accepting Hitler’s friendship on Hit¬ 
ler’s terms. 

A few months later, in October, the two leaders agreed to work together 
to preserve Western civilization, to cooperate in the Danube area, to recon¬ 
struct Spain with recognition of Franco, and to support a new Locarno Pact 
for Western Europe. Italy also made economic concessions to Germanv in 
Ethiopia, and there probably were some secret understandings. Although 
there was no mention of Russia, in the press releases at any rate, the agree¬ 
ment provided for common political defense against communism; but the 
Anti-Comintern Pact entered into by Germany and Japan in November, 
1936, was not signed by Italy until the following November. The Gcrman- 
Italian accord of 1936 established what Mussolini called the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, so called because he fancied the world revolving around it, or, as he 
put it, an Axis around which all European states animated by the will to 
collaboration and peace can also collaborate. ’ The agreement made no 
provision for close military cooperation; the commitment to that elfect did 
not come until May, 1939. 

The Spanish Civil War. Although revolution has not been among the 
fabulous number of old Spanish customs, the government of Spain was 
Quoted in Cave, p. 380. 
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overturned three times between 1923 and 1939. I'he first two riwolutions 
were bloodless, but the third, 1936-1939, cost more than a million lives. 
The first, in 1923, inaugurated the dictatorship of Priino de Rivera. The 
Revolution of 1931 ousted the monarchy and set up a liberal republic. 
From the outset the prospects for a democratic regime had been slender 
indeed, for the country lack('d that strong middle class which is tradi¬ 
tionally the backbone of representative government, and the R(*piiblic 
confronted the certain opposition of three powerful groups of vc sted inter¬ 
ests — the church, the army, arid the landed nobility. Moreover, both Left 
and Right fought among themselves, with the Left containing Commu¬ 
nists, syndicalists, anarchists, Catalan and Basque separatists, anti-clericals. 
Socialists, labor leaders, agricultural reformers, and plain liberals, while the 
Right contained the higher clergy, most )f the army officers, the great land- 
owners, Fascists, monarchists, and plain reactionaries. WIkmi the elections 
of February, 1936, put the radicals of the Left into power, the Rightists 
resorted to force to obstruct the c'xtreniist program which threateni^d. In 
the long war which followed the Leftist or GoviTnment side became known 
as the Loyalists or Republicans and the Rightist or rebel side as tlie Na¬ 
tionalists. 

Some writers in.sist that World War II began in Spain on July 18-19, 
1936. Whether one takes this view or prefers some other place and time — 
there are many choices — the Spanish Civil War certainly figures impor¬ 
tantly in the power politics that led to global war. It solidified and strength¬ 
ened the Axis front in Europe; it weakened the Franco-Britisli position by 
further appeasement; and it provided an opportunity for the try-out in 
Spain of new weapons and fighting techni(|ues of the Germans and Ital¬ 
ians. Mussolini had hoped for an additional gain — the collaboration of 
a Fascist Spain to secure Italian dominance of the Mediterranean and North 
Africa against Britain and France during both the uneasy peace and the 
possible war to come — but in this he was largely disappointed, thanks 
to slippery Spanish dictator Francisco Franco and to later Allied diplomacy. 

The Axis powers quickly saw the gains that they might reap from inter¬ 
vention in Spain: a Nationalist victory would set up a frontier hostile to 
France, forcing her to weaken her defenses at the Rhine; resurgence of 
Spanish nationalism might imperil British control of Gibraltar; certain es¬ 
sential raw materials, notably iron ore, copper, zinc, and mercury, might 
become more readily available; a cooperative dictator in Spain could do 
much to embarrass British and French communications through and across 
the Mediterranean; and surely here was a golden opportunity to drive the 
British and the French to further appeasement and thus to demonstrate 
anew that states tying their fortunes to those of the European democracies 
were inviting disaster. With these motivations, Hitler and Mussolini began 
to pour guns, planes, artillery, technicians, and “volunteers” into Spain to 
assist the Nationalists. An English correspondent put the number of Ital¬ 
ian fighting men in Spain at 2(K),000, with the German contribution sub¬ 
stantially less but including 3000 to 5000 technicians and a small but effi- 
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cient air force.®* Only Russia made an eflFort to a.ssist the Loyalists. Her 
rulers may have had in mind the ideological struggle under way in Spain, 
po.s.sibIy even the making of a Communist state, but it is possible that their 
fast interest was safeguarding the military power of France, with whom, 
it may be recalled, they had recently concluded a Mutual Assi.stance Pact. 
Russian aid never approached that of the Axis partners, and it was almost 
completely shut off early in the war. Some private volunteers came from 
the Western states to fight for the Loyalists, but they were too few to alter 
the outcome. Among the most publicized of the.se were the Americans 
of the “Abraham Lincoln Brigade.” Less acclaimed were a few thousand 
anti-Fa.sdst Germans and Italians.*® 

Appeasement in Spain. Meantime, what were Britain and France do¬ 
ing? And the League? Sentiment in both democracies was divided, with 
the conservatives .swallowing the propaganda coming from Nationalist 
Spain that the Loyali.st.s aimed at a full-fledged Communist regime and 
with liberals deploring a victory by the Spanish Fascists. Both govern¬ 
ments sought to avoid war, for both were headed by appeasers, Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain in Britain and Leon Blnm and Edouard 
Daladier in France. All wi.shed to localize the war in Spain; together they 
concocted a “non-intervention” formula by which all interested states 
would agree to keep hands off in respect to direct or indirect aid, includ¬ 
ing the supplying of arms and munitions. If this scheme had worked, 
Britain and France would have been spared involvement and the Loyal¬ 
ists might have won the Civil War. It did not work for the .simple reason 
that Hitler and Mussolini intended that it .should not work. To make a 
dreary story short, nearly thirty states pledged themselves to noninterven¬ 
tion, set up a Non-Intervention Committee, and tried various kinds of in¬ 
spection and controls, only to find men and supplies still pouring in to the 
Nationalists. De.sperately seeking to avert war and supported by strong 
pressure groups, the Briti.sh Government chose to continue its efforts at 
appeasement. As we shall soon observe, it tried again to win Mussolini 
away from Hitler and to win Hitler away from war. Franco, sorely in need 
of friends, had no choice but to take her cue from Britain. Inevitably, the 
Nationalists won the Civil War in Spain, whereupon Franco joined the 
Anti-Comintem Pact and took his stand, or seemed to, with the other 
Fascist dictators. Before that happened, however, Europe had other aggres¬ 
sions to add to the Rhineland, Ethiopia, and Spain. 

The League of Nations took virtually no hand in the Spanish Civil War. 
The Loyalists made several appeals to it, but the dying League did noth¬ 
ing beyond giving moral support to the nonintervention formula and later 
helping to supervise the withdrawal of foreign volunteers. Despite rather 
eonsiderable internal criticism, the United States, too, chose noninterven¬ 
tion. Four days after Franco entered Madrid in March, 1939, the Ameri¬ 
can Coveniment recognized his regime as the legal government of Spain. 

® Cedric S.'ilter, Try-out in Spain (Haipcr, 1943), pp. xii-xiii. 

Frederick L. Schuman, Europe on the Eve (Knopf, 1939), p. 273. 
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The Vtttory of the United Nations 


The entry of the United States into the struggle after the Japanese 
assault on Pearl Harbor had made it certain that the cause of Freedom 
would not be cast away. But hcUoeen .survival and victory there 
arc many stages. Nearly two years of intense and bloody fighting lay 
before us all [June, 1943]. . . . Hitler had still to pay the full penalty 
of his fatal error in trying to compter Rtmia by invasion. . . . Soon 
the German nation was to he alone in Europe, .surrounded by an in¬ 
furiated world in arms. The leaders of Japan were already conscious 
that their otislaught had passed its zrmth. Together, soon Great 
Britain and the United States would have the mastery of the Oceans 
and the Air. The hinge had turned. — Winston Churchill ^ 


By the close of 1936 the Fascists and Nazis had consolidated their au¬ 
thority at home, they had huilt powerful war machines, they had entered 
upon expansionist programs, and by joining hands they had removed each 
as a possible obstruction to the other. They had moved from one triumph 
in aggression to another: the rearmament of Germany, the conquest of 
Ethiopia, the occupation of the Rhineland, and the destruction of Repub¬ 
lican Spain. They had reduced the League to complete impotence, driven 
Britain and France into frenzied appeasement, and shattered the collec¬ 
tive security arrangements of most of the states of Europe. Rather than 
.standing together to check the new mihtarism, tlie statesmen of anti-Axis 
Europe had chosen instead to humor and condone it. One of the few who 
saw the danger was Winston Churchill; but Churchill was not in power. 
Two more years of appeasement lay ahead. 

* The Hinge of Fate (Houghton MifBin, 1950), pp. 830-831. 
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No rare foresight was required to see that a continuance of the pattern 
of Axis advance and aiiti-Axis retreat could leatl oulv to the subjugation 
of all of Europe and perhaps of other areas as well. Gloomy and defeatist 
viewers contc'inplated such a development as inevitable. A second possi¬ 
bility was that the Axis poweTS could be satisfied by concessions short 
of unconditional surrender, and that with added security and restored na¬ 
tional honor they would collaborate to preserve the peac e. It was upon 
the hope* of such a development that Britain and France based their pol¬ 
icy of appeasement, which, of course, they called “adjustment*' and “con¬ 
ciliation.” A third possibility remained. The aggre^ssors might pcTsi.st to 
the point where tlu'ir likely vic'tims, confronted by the alternatives of en- 
slaveinc'nt and rcjcourse to arms, would accept war des])it(' the odds against 
them. Today, with the costly wisdom of (experience, it .seems incredible 
that any sane person should ever have believed that Great Britain and 
France would permit the first possibility to materialize, or that Hitler and 
Mussolini warranted the slightest faith in the second. To our postwar wav 
of thinking, given the events as they occurred through 1936, World War 11 
came with the certainty of the absolute. Actuallv, of course, thcoe is no 
such inevitability in the affairs of men, but in the atmosphere of today’s 
realism it appears so. 

We shall pass rather quickly from the developments of the crucial year 
of 1936 to the first major action of World War 11 —the Nazi invasion of 
Poland in September, 1939. Within the.se three depressing years, however, 
we must pause for brief attention to the Anschluss of 1938, the Munich 
Conference of the same year, the furtive diplomacy of anti-Axis states, the 
end of appea.sement, and the Nazi political war against Poland. After that, 
we shall note some of the more significant aspects of the war itself and 
summarize the historic conferences of the great Allied powers. 


ANSCHLUSS 

An independent Austria had been provided for in the Treaty of St. Ger¬ 
main as a part of the general post-World War I settlement at Paris. Torn 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire with its population of sixty millions, 
the little republic of six millions had fought a grim fight for economic sur¬ 
vival for nearly two decades. Lacking a viable economy, she was kept 
alive, to quote one historian, only by “artificial respiration” in the form of 
loans. Although Austria had never really been a part of Germany — never 
closer than as a member of the loose German Confederation which Bis¬ 
marck had destroyed so that he could build the German Empire — she was 
German in ethnic ties, language, and culture. Moreover, she bordered 
Germany on the north, with Italy, Yugoslavia, and Hungary on the south 
and east. To forestall a revival of German military' power, the Paris Peace 
Conference had forbidden the union of Germany and Austria (Anschluss) 
except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 
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The Putsch of 1934. The new Austria was friendly to the idea of An¬ 
schluss for a number of reasons: the relief of her economic misery, the nat¬ 
ural promptings of nationalism, the greater security of affiliation with a 
stronger state, and perhaps for the very fact of its prohibition. Germany 
was sympathetic, and for the lifetime of the Weimar Republic the two 
tended to draw closer together, although apparently with the sincere re¬ 
solve of both to abide by the terms of the peace treaties. Even the cus¬ 
toms union proposed in 1931 and subsequently abandoned was not a clear 
violation of St. Germain; the World Court itself divided sharply on the 
issue, declaring it invalid by an eight to seven vote. Hitlers rise to power 
in 1933, however, changed the picture completely. A majority of Austri¬ 
ans then apparently recoiled against Anschluss, but the Austrian Nazi Party 
soon became so strong that feeling appeared to be about evenly divided.® 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfiiss, acting both on the plea of necessity arising 
from Hitler’s pledge to ‘‘redeem” Austria and from Nazi terrorism in Aus¬ 
tria, gathered dictatorial powers to himself. Such was the situation when 
the Nazi Putsch of July 25, 1934, attempted to deliver the Austrian govern¬ 
ment to the Nazis. It failed, but not without the shockingly brutal murder 
of Dollfiiss. Mussolini, still supporting Austrian independence, rushed 
troops and planes to his northern border. Hitler denied all responsibil¬ 
ity, but he left most of Europe unconvinced. The new Austrian chancel¬ 
lor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, began vigorous efforts to stamp Nazism out of 
his country. 

The Agreement of 1936. The next major development came two vears 
later. This was the Austro-German Agreement of July, 1936, in which the 
two states agreed that Nazism was a matter to be handled by each for 
herself. Germany recognized the sovereignty of Austria, which, in turn, 
promised to bring her policies into "conformity with the fundamental rec¬ 
ognition of the principle” that she was "a German stale,” and th(‘ two states 
agreed to lessen tensions by supplying "certain prerequisites.” The Agree¬ 
ment surprised and puzzled observers. One specialist in German-Austrian 
relations, writing at the time, suggested that it might mean an Austro- 
German "armistice,” "a few years of calm,” that it "makes it impossible 
longer to regard Germany as the problem child of Europe,” but that it 
might lead to the peaceful German annexation of Austria,® hardly a help¬ 
ful diagnosis. More recent studies reveal a secret understanding in which 
Schuschnigg was forced to agree to accept into his cabinet persons friendly 
to Germany — forced to do so because Mussolini had by now decided to 
throw in his lot with Hitler. 

Betrayal. Schuschnigg fought the good fight, but the odds were hope¬ 
less. Betrayed by Mussolini and by Austrian Nazis, including Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, long Schuschnigg’s friend, and abandoned by Britain and 
France, Austria began to feel the breath of Hitlers hatchet men. The 

^M. Margaret Ball, Post-War German-Austrian Relations (Stanford University Press, 
1936), pp. 198-199. 

’Bad. pp.264-.265. 
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Panzers moved in on the night of March 11, 1938. A month later Hitlers 
plebiscite in Austria on reunion with Germany produced 99.73 per cent 
approval! Britain and France protested but refused to consider a Russian 
collective action. Aggression was rolling on. 


THE MUNICH SURRENDER 

There were good reasons why the Hitler timetable should be stepped iq) 
in 1938. From then on, time would be on the side of Britain and France, 
or at least with a modicum of good sense they could make it so. As earlv 
as 1937 Hitler himself had dec lared that the n^ariniiig of Gennanv was 
‘practically concluded” and tliat in vnof the expected rearmament of 
his enemies “we shall decrease in relative j)ower.” ^ The cjuickc^r he acted 
the more likely he was to make further gains without a major war. 

Hitler Plots the Kill. There were good reasons, too, why Hitlers next 
victim should be Czechoslovakia. She was, in a scns(\ the cohc\sive force of 
the opposition, binding France and Russia; the 3,000,(X)() Germans of the 
Sudeten region, next to Germany, would weaken C/.ec‘h solidarity; “re¬ 
patriation” conformed to Hitler's announced policy and might seem less 
like sheer aggression than the conquest of alien peoples. Czechoslovakia 
also contained sizable minorities of Poles and Magyars, thus affording an 
opportunity to whet the collaborative cupidity of Poland and Hungary; 
she occupied land through which Germans could march to the later con¬ 
quest of Russia; her industry, including the great Skoda arms works at 
Pilsen, would be a major asset to Germany, to say nothing of the added 
manpower; and, finally, relatively remote from Britain and France, shc^ 
was beyond their effective aid. Hitler apparently had little fear of the 
much underrated Russian army. 

The Nazis had set the stage ^v^th their customary thoroughness. Inten¬ 
sive propaganda had whipped the Sudeten Germans into a frenzy of re¬ 
sentment against the Czech Government, when, as a matter of fact, their 
treatment had been thoughtfully conditioned to win their loyalty. Their 
major grievances had been given sympathetic attention, they had beem 
urged to participate in political life, and substantial concessions had been 
made to their cultural autonomy. Despite government efforts to assist 
them, however, the depression of the 1930 s hit the luxury industries of 
the German areas with particular severity. By 1937, the Nazi front in 
Czechoslovakia, the Sucleten-Deutsche Partei headed by Konrad Henlein, 
was openly campaigning for the union of the “Sudetenland” — a term in¬ 
vented by Hitler —with Germany. A few weeks after Anschlms Hitler 
thought that he was ready to send his armies across the Czech borders, 
but the mobilization of a half million Czechs changed his mind. The 
Czech Government, desperately seeking to avoid both partition and war, 

* Oscar G. Darlington, “Munich and Its Consccjucnccs,” in Floyd A. Ciwv and asso¬ 
ciates. The Origins and Consequences of World War II (Dryden, 1948), p. 401. 
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accepted a British offer of mediation, and following the mission of I^ord 
Ruiiciman offered to grant regional autonomy to her Sudeten Germans 
and to meet most other deman(ls. Hitler ordered the rt*jection of the offer 
as well as the turning back of Germans who wished to migrate to the 
Keich. He preferred to get the G/eeh Germans with their land rather than 
without it. Meantime, he stepped up his incitement of the Sudetens and 
at the same time resortt^d to that unbelievable “Munich diplomacy” which 
gave him the “Sudetenland” wilhout war. 

The Kill. With Hitlers approval. Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
travelled to Berchtesgaden (Hitler’s mountain hide-out) on September 15; 
there he agreed to persuade both th(' Czech and French governments to 
accept German aiiiiexation of all Czech territory with a predominantly 
German population. In a second meeting a week later at Godesherg. 
Chamberlain retreated further, agreeing to the immediate German occu¬ 
pation of Czech areas that Hitler had marked on a map, with “no non¬ 
sense of an international commission” to measure sentiment as had earlier 
been planned. Another week and Chamberlain was again in Germany, 
this time to meet with Hitler, Mus.solini, and French Premier Daladier in 
the historic Munich Conference of September 29-30, 1938. No (]zech was 
there to raise a voice in defense of his betrayed home'land, and no Russian 
was there to give backbone to Chamberlain and Daladier. The completed 
agreement read like a death sentence for Czechoslovakia: She was to sur¬ 
render the “Sndetenland” and other areas of mixed but preponderantly 
German population; she was to deliver intact all existing installations in 
these areas; she was to release all Sudeten Germans from the army, the 
police force, and from political imprisonment; and her new borders were 
to be guaranteed by Germany and Italy only when the questions of the 
Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia had been settled. 

The reference to other minority groups was a scarcely concealed bribe 
to bring Poland and Hungary temporarily to Hitler’s side. To their even¬ 
tual sorrow, they grabbed the bait. Poland soon invaded Teschen, annex¬ 
ing 80,000 Poles and 120,000 Czechs; Hungary took 5,000 square miles in 
the south and some 250,000 non-Hungarians. They would have taken more 
but Hitler stopped them. As they would learn only too soon, by their greed 
they had given aid and comfort to the evil genius who would later destroy 
them. Hitler soon imposed additional demands on the rump republic, and 
within six months had \vhittlcd and betrayed even this into extinction. 
After annexing Bohemia and Moravia, he forced “independent” Slovakia 
to become a protectorate of the Third Reich. Czechoslovakia had deserved 
a far better fate, for she had been the most promising of the new states of 
Eastern Europe — sturdily democratic, progressive, hard working, consci¬ 
entious in her treatment of minorities, and strong in support of the League 
of Nations. She had been ready to fight for her life, and with two million 
well-equipped men and an important arms industry she would have been 
no easy victim. But all her friends deserted her, except only Rumania and 
Russia; and Rumania offered no more than benevolent neutrality and 
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Russia was not pletlj^od to extcMid inilitarv assistance unless France did. 

Chamberlain and Daladier have been so often damned for their abject 
surrender al Munich that the charj^e needs no repetition. Two exlenuat- 
injT lacts, however, should be mentioned in their defense. In the first place, 
their countries were inad(*(juately armed for war, and, in the .second place, 
public opinion at home seemed to support them. Certainly Americans, 
snug and smug, had little right to (;all the tune. One powerful voice, how¬ 
ever, did have a riglit to be heard: Winston (Churchill, speaking in the 
House of Commons, loretold tlic tragedy that would follow the* appease¬ 
ment of Hitler. Eventually, he would have to do something about it him¬ 
self. As for Russia, the curt rejection of her pleas for common action 
against the aggressor may vtTv well have hel[)(‘d to form Ikt resolution 
after World War 11 to base her securitv on her own devices rather than on 
tlie uiieertaiii collaboration of other powers. 


WHY APPEASEMENT? 

\\4iil(' Hitler and Mussolini were building their dictatorial regimes and 
pulling into t\vei‘ution aggre.ssive designs .such as that against C/.echoslo- 
vakia, what was th(? state of affairs and of mind that persuaded grc'.at 
f)owcTs to accjuiesce in a course of events appareMitly so contrary to th(‘ir 
iiitere.sts? Why did Britain, France, Ru.ssia, and the United States "take it” 
for so long? Certainly the danger signals had been hoistcnl long before 
Munich. Let us turn briefly to each of these countries bc'fore we behold 
the turning of the worm and the end of appeasement. 

Great Britain. Time seemed to catch up with Britain in the interwar 
years. World War J had forced her to defer the modernization of her in¬ 
dustry and to liquidate much of her foreign investment; she failed to re¬ 
gain her prewar economic primacy, but, instead, she continued to .struggle 
against the jiroblems of reduced markets, unemployment, and industrial 
unrest. In the 1930’s she was driven to devaluate the pound, reverse; her 
historic free trade policy, and put millions of unemployed on th(‘ dole. 
Her predicament called for decisive action, but tlie cautious British tem¬ 
perament shied away from anything beyond the mildest tinkering. Headed 
by governments dominated by old men, it was entirely to be expected that 
Britain should display the same timidity in her foreign relations that .she 
did in her domestic problems. Naturallv, too. Red Russia loomed as tlie 
peril transcending all others, one so great that Hitler and Mussolini were 
not to be too quickly antagonized. Moreover, all was not well with the 
Empire. Britain’s vast possessions gave her many hostages to fortum;, and 
with economic distress in Canada and Australia, race tensions in South 
Africa, and separatist incitements in India the external calm of the 1930’s 
was the peace of an empire desperately seeking self-preservation. With 
appeasement almost predetermined by the precarious state of her econ¬ 
omy, by her own indecision in policy, and by sundry embarrassments 
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within the Empire, Britain’s membership in the League of Nations facili¬ 
tated her avoidance of vigorous action against the aggressors; to some ex¬ 
tent she could surrender the initiative to the Council. Finally, one might 
say that until Hitler threw the rule book out the window Great Britain 
could hope to survive yet another crisis by her ancient practice of “mud¬ 
dling through.” 

France. Economic factors also account in part for th(' weakness and ir¬ 
resolution of France on the eve of World War II. With a closer balance 
between industry and agriculture than Britain, she suffered far less from 
the Great Depression. Iler problems, instead, grew from the devastations 
of World War I and an optimistic rebuilding program that was to have 
been paid for by German reparations but was not. When the* govc'rnmcnt 
resorted to the printing press to meet its expenses, inflation set in and 
depres.sed the franc to one-tenth of its earlier value. Tax('s rocketed. Finan¬ 
cial policy combined with (|uestions of foreign policy to make more diffi¬ 
cult the collaboration of political parties — obviously indispensable in a 
country which iiorTnally had more than thirty parties. Na/i j^ropaganda 
encouraged party differences, with the result that tin* h^renc h st^ldom pre- 
.sented a solid front, and ministries could ne\'or act with the conviction of 
popular support. Extremist groups ranged from monarchists to Commu¬ 
nists, with rarely an issue on which there was a united Franc e. Ministries 
rose and fell, sometimes several to the year. Dread of anothcT great war 
with its staggering losses drove the French toward appeasem(*nt, an atti¬ 
tude further promoted by the confession of military inferiority implicit in 
the building of the Maginot Line and by the realization of the growing 
population advantage of Germany. For a variety of reasons, then — eco¬ 
nomic, political, psychological, demographic — France was unable to carry 
the torch for the free world against the dictators. 

Russia. The near-fatal delay of Britain and France to join forces with 
Russia to halt Nazi aggression rested upon more than the material and 
moral unpreparedness of those .states; it was in part a consec]uencc of 
their distrust of the Soviet Union. Rus.sian policy itself had been incon¬ 
sistent. If the preaching of world revolution were not enough to alienate 
the West, active Communist propaganda, the repudiation of the national 
debt, the confiscation of foreign investments, and the disavowal of treat¬ 
ies were sufficient. Although some of them had granted recognition earlier, 
only after about 1928 did the Western states move toward something like 
normal relations with the Soviet Union. From then on Russia sought to 
draw closer to the democracies, signing the Kellogg Pact in 1928, gaining 
recognition by the United States in 1933, joining the League of Nations in 
1934, and soon completing a .series of nonaggression ]iacts with her west¬ 
ern neighbors. Before 1933 this desire for closer relations with the West 
may have been motivated by the need for assistance in modernizing the 
Russian economy or by an acceptance of the establi.shed pattern of na¬ 
tional states, but after the rise of Hitler it was certainly prompted by 
security considerations. Russia negotiated treaties of alliance with Czecho- 
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Slovakia and France, she tried to set up an Eastern Locarno to fend oil 
German aggression, she supported the Republican side in Spain, she agreed 
to soft-pedal her Communistic propaganda, and she repeatedly declared 
her willingness to join Britain and France in the use of force to resist Nazi 
aggression. She opposed the appeasement at Munich, but when rebuffed 
by the democracies she temporarily abandoned her policy of cooperation 
with the West and in August, 1939, signed the historic German-Russian 
Non-Aggre;ssion Pact, thereby gaining time, a buffer area, and added re¬ 
sources. Tliat Hitler was not stopped earlier was no fault of Russia’s, 
except that slu' had fori cited the trust and confidence of the states wliich 
could have built collective security with her. 

The United States. American indifference to the plight of Europe cou' 
formed to a traditional policy of isolaMO!!. World War 1 had been only an 
interlude occasioned by loyalty to an outmoded international law, or so it 
seemed to most Americans of the 1930’s. They were convinced that the 
“Great War” had solved none of Europe's problems, that the European 
states were cither predestined to endless conflict or would have to take 
themselves in hand and build a peaceful order based on democratic proc¬ 
esses and full stomachs. Having discharged their obligations, if any, to 
Europe, Americans could rightly devote themselves to the enjoyment of 
their own high standard of living. Official policy was only slightly less 
isolationist. The United States rejected the League of Nations and other 
proffered involvements, even the World Court. Four Presidents had tried 
to take the United Stat(5s into the Court, but the Senate was unwilling 
to approve American membership except on terms unacceptable to the 
League. Aside from taking part in several disarmament conferences, spon¬ 
soring the Kellogg Pact, promoting the Good Neighbor Policy, and insti¬ 
tuting tile reciprocal trade agreements program, the Government followed 
a policy more nearly symbolized by the high protective tariff and the 
neutrality legislation of the late tlurties. When President Roosevelt sought 
to lead the nation away from its isolationism — as in October, 1937, when 
he suggested that aggressor states should be quarantined — he found him¬ 
self ahead of public opinion. Not until 1938 did the country take vigorous 
action to undo the disarmament which followed World War I. 

The neutrality acts of 1935, 1936,1937, and 1939, in general, represented 
an abrupt retreat from Wilson’s detennination to insist on the last inch of 
American rights under international law, but the 1939 act was also an 
expression of the nation’s growing dislike of Nazi Germany. The laws of 
1935 and 1936 provided that an embargo be imposed on war goods when 
the President had proclaimed that two or more foreign states were at war. 
He might also limit the liberty of Americans to travel. The law of 1937 
kept most of the earlier legislation and added the “cash-and-carry” clause, 
enabling the President to enumerate certain commodities which could be 
exported only when paid for and when carried in foreign ships. The law 
of 1939 dropped the embargo provision, extended the “cash-and-carry” 
clause to all commodities, gave Congress as well as the President the right 
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to proclaim the existence of a state of war, and vested in the President 
authority to indicate danger zones into which American citizens, ships, and 
planes could not go. Tlie extension of the “cash-and-carry” clause favored 
the Allies, for they controlled the surface of the seas. The 1939 legislation 
thus kept the isolationism of the earlier laws, but added a strong pro-Allicd 
slant. 

Although rearmament and selective .service later put the United States 
into a far better military position than when she had entered World War I, 
and although even before Pearl Harbor she had given .substantial aid to the 
Allies through Lend-Lease, the “Destroyer-Base Deal,” and other actions, 
the United States made virtually no effort to .stop the aggressors at a time 
when they might have b(*en stopped without a global war. 

While the American State Department was doing little to discourage the 
Hitlerian plans for coiifjuest, it was taking action in another area that would 
eventually contribute to the defeat of the Nazi aggressors. This was in 
Latin America. Reversing the imperialism of tin! previous tlnec decades. 
President Hoover began what later became Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
Policy. Substituting cooperation for the “Big Stick” of 1'heodore Roosevelt 
and his successors, FDR endeavored to promote harmony and good will 
among the states of the Western Hemi.sphere. He succeeded so well that 
he became easily the most popular of modem “nortcamcricauos’ in Latin 
America. The job was not an easy one, for, despite the traditional friendship 
of Brazil and the United States, unchallenged .American leadership in the 
Central American and Caribbean areas, and the comparatively recent good 
feeling between Mexico and the United States, Latin Americans gener¬ 
ally suspected imperialistic maneuvers and totally selfish motivations. 
When World War II got under way it was discovered that the Fascist 
and Nazi propagandists had made significant inroads in Ijatin America. 
Indeed, without the Good Neighbor Policy the democratic leaders of Latin 
America would have been hard put to rally their peoples to the support of 
the United States. As it was, the re.sponse of most of the states came as 
heartening news to the United States in the gloomy days following Pearl 
Harbor. 


THE END OF APPEASEMENT 

Nearly a year of uneasy peace separated the Munich Conference and 
the attack on Poland which opened World War 11. A number of develop¬ 
ments of that period must be noted: the Axis aggressions against Memel 
and Albania; the turning point in the appeasement policy; the efforts of 
Britain and France to erect a “Peace Front”; the mounting of the German 
drive against Poland; and the astounding Cerman-Russian agreement of 
August, 1939. 

Memel and Albania. The little area of Memel with its Baltic seaport 
had been taken from East Prussia at the close of World War 1 and subse- 
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([uently annexed by force by Lithuania. The preponderantly German pop¬ 
ulation had fretted under foreign rule and with Hitler’s aid had in 1935 
put local Nazis into j^ower. Thus, nobody could be much surprised when 
(Germany annexed Memel in March, 1939, and certainly nobody could do 
anything about it. The incident passed almost unnoticed. 

Ijitlle* Caesar must also have his glory. After nearly filteen years ol pro¬ 
fessed friimdship, demonstrated by a military allianee, loans, technical aid, 
and political advice, Mussolini moved in on the little kingdom of Albania 
in April, .1939, and stole another crowm for Victor Eminannel to add to his 
growing wardrobe ot r(*gal hardware. King Zog had seen the blow com¬ 
ing, hut had been unable to avert W Unlike the Memel annexation, the 
eoiupiest oJ Albania aroused br^h atu utlon anti indignation, and it helped 
lo bring an end to appeasemtMit. 

The Turning Point. The first ollicial intimation that the British had had 
enough of Nazi violence and mendacity came in March, 1939, and it came 
from the man who a ft'w months earlier had welcomed Hitler’s assurances 
as bringing “peace in our time.” Sjjcaking at Birmingham, Prime Minister 
(Chamberlain, smarting from the German absorption of the remnants of 
Czechoslovakia, asked “what reliance can he placed u])on any other assur- 
ane(\s that come Irom the same source?” Two weeks later he declared be¬ 
fore the House of C^ommons that the domination of the world by force 
musl b(‘ resisted. IJeneeforth, British policy was powered by the convic¬ 
tion that war was more than probable, and it was revealed in incrc^ased 
vigor in rearmament and in efforts to build an anti-.\xis front. This re¬ 
versal in polic'Y stemmed partly from the growing realization of Nazi 
perfidy and ambitions, ])artly from the improvc'd military position of Brit¬ 
ain and France, and in some measure from better hopes that the Soviet 
l.hiion mc'ant what it said when it offered collaboration against German 
aggression, 

Britain's neglec*t of armament has oftai been overstated. Actually, ex¬ 
penditures for national defen.se ro.se each y(*ar after 1932, and in 1936 — 
the first yc^ar of a really vigorous effort — it reached double the figure of 
1932. What was vitally important, however, was that the German expendi¬ 
ture* of about two and a half billion dollars in 1936 was ten times the Ger¬ 
man figure of 1932 and three times the British figure of 1936. It was Neville 
Chamberlain himself who, succc^eding Stanley Baldwin in May, 1937, and 
egged on by Winston (Churchill, pushed the fight for rearmament, admit¬ 
tedly coupling his effc^rt with a conscious policy of appeasement. But the 
deftmse program moved slowly, hampereci bv Labor opposition to Cham¬ 
berlain's stand on collective security, by the intransigence of business inter¬ 
ests, bv the lack of administrative vigor, and by the general feeling that 
the Maginot Line would stop the Germans and the Royal Navy would then 
promptly .starve them into submission. As for the Navy, it was already in 
fighting trim. The FrcMich Armv, too, was large and supposedly well- 
equipped; it was really a much more powerful fighting force than the 
army of which France had been so proud in 1918. 
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The weakness which virtually dictated appeasement in September, 1938, 
was ill air power. The French had not a single modern plane and could 
produce none before December; most of their “death crates” could go no 
faster than 150 m.p.h. liritain had about the same number of planes — 
perliaps 1,500 or 1,600—but hers were modem. Moreover, she was pro¬ 
ducing about 300 a month. Germany, on the other hand, had about 3,300 
first-line military planes and a monthly output of 600. Italian production 
increas(*d the Axis advantage. Other facts and figures could be added to 
show the hopelessness of engaging Hitlers Luflwaffe at the time of the 
Czechoslovak crisis.*'^ London had only seven anti-aircraft guns; her fire- 
fighting and ambulance services were wretchedly undermanned; several 
of the Dominions had declared against war. Tlie Russian air force was 
reported to have very low technical efficiency. One writer sensibly con¬ 
cludes that Chamberlain is less deserving of censure for his realism at 
Munich than for his failure to arouse Britain to the realization of her peril. 
\et even Munich had its silver lining, for it brought “a great psychologi¬ 
cal change" and “a tremendous increase in armament production."* ® By 
the following spring the combined British and French plane output ap¬ 
proached that of the Germans, with the expectation of surpassing it within 
a year — actually this was done in the summer of 1939 — and with promises 
of substantial American deliveries by midsummer. With a year of grace 
expected from the Maginot Line, the Allies believed that they could begin 
to turn the tide in what, if it came at all, they expected to be a long war. 
Actually, by the time of the Battle of France they had achieved approximate 
ecjnality in men, planes, and tanks.*^ The calculations of early 1939 were 
sound insofar as they dealt with quantitative balance, and to that extent 
they justified the political decision to call a halt to Hitlers aggressions.® 
The improved position of Britain and French armaments only partially 
explains the turn away from appeasement. Hitlers annihilation of the last 
traces of independent Czechoslovakia carried enormous weight, for he had 
now gone beyond anything that could be justified as the redemption of 
strayed or stolen Germans or as the rectification of a frontier. Here was 
aggression with a difference, and that difference served notice that the 
very existence of free states was at stake. Even Chamberlain said as much. 
Some writers point to Hitlers extinction of Czechoslovakia as a colossal 
blunder, arguing that to change a now impotent state into a chattel he 
brought most of Europe to arms against him. Yet the evidence is clear 
that Hitler realized that time was running out — that he wanted gains that 
only war could bring and that every day was diminishing his power pre¬ 
ponderance. Given his objectives. Hitler was probably wise to begin the 
war where and when he did. His calculated risks, perhaps his expccta- 
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tions, must have included the end of appeasement and the frantic? rearm¬ 
ing of Britain and France, though probalily not the beginnings of peace'- 
time conscription, which came in Britain in April, ]9o9. And by that time, 
too, Britain had begun her desperate c'llorts to r(H‘rnit allies for the war 
that was impending. Naturally, this was calk'd building a “pi'ace front." 

The Peace Front. Great Britain and J'>anc*(' first ren(*\\c‘d their pk'dges 
to each other, March 21, and dc'clared their common determination to c*a]l 
a halt to Nazi and Fascist aggressions. Ten days latcT Chainbt'rlain an¬ 
nounced that Britain would come to the aid of Poland if its indc'jii'udencc 
were “ck^arly threatened,” and the French CiovcTiiment soon jirornisc'd to 
do the same. On April 18 both Britain and France made similar pknlges 
to Rumania and Greece. Brilain and Turkey agreed to aid each otliiM* in 
the event of war in the Mc'dit('r;au«.an, an understanding subse(|uentlv 
repeated by France and Turkey. Switzerland, the' Netherlands, and the 
Sc;andinaviaii countries field to their historic policies of neutrality. Bel¬ 
gium had severed hc;r long alliance with Fran(?e, hoping to find in neutral¬ 
ity the immunity that the Dutch had found in World War 1. Spain was 
pro-Fascist and, besides, devastated from her Civil War. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia had already falk'ii to the Nazis. Semi-Faseist Portugal was 
an ancient ally of Britain’s. Bulgaria was both weak and remote*. Hungarv 
was excluded from the Peace Front lor fear of alienating Rumania; and 
Yugoslavia was left outside for rc'asons not altogetlu'r clear, perhaps be¬ 
cause she was not threatoied by IlitlcT, perhaps because such action might 
be taken by Mussolini as a provocation. Thus, witJiin a short time after 
their decision to stand up to Hitler, Britain and Frances had combed 
Europe for possible allies. The Pc^ace Front whic h they had contris'ed had 
several weaknesses; most of the c’ooperaling states were njlatively W(*ak; 
some of the agreemcnits w(*re too tenuous to be relic'd ujion; and, most 
important of all, Russia was con.spicuous by her absence. I’ho League of 
Nations, too, was nowhere in sight. 

The shift in Anglo-French policy meant tliat .some working agreement 
must be reached with the Sovic^t Union, lor no anti-Axis combination in 
Europe could marshal sulficient military power without her. It might seem 
that such an understanding could be reached without much diffic ulty; far 
more than Britain or France thc' Russians had urged collective n'sistance to 
Hitler. On the other hand, there was a great deal of mutual suspicion. 
Neither Russia nor the Anglo-French allianct' was sure that the ()tht*r 
would fulfill its obligations. Each apparently felt that Europe was divided 
into three camps or blocs, not two, and in that case they preferred to have 
the other two exhaust themselves in war with eacTi other. Many persons 
in Britain and France were slow to abandon the* hope that Germany might 
somehow be enlisted to prevent thc Gommiinists from engulfing Europe; 
they took little cheer from the prospect of a Russian colossus to supplant 
the German. 

Stalin was willing to join the Peace Front, but Britain and Frances were 
unwilling or unable to pay his price. For one thing, they declined to guar- 
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antee the little Baltic states against aggression. Winston Churchill thought 
this Soviet stipulation “well founded,”® but another Britisher, Wheeler- 
Bennett, more accurately expressed the prevailing view in Britain when lie 
spoke of it as a Russian demand for “a free hand in the Baltic States, 
cloaked under the guise of a ‘guarantee.'" For another thing, Stalin re¬ 
quired assurance of a right of transit for his troops across Poland and Ru¬ 
mania. Despite the obvious necessity of such passage, those countries 
demurred until it was too late. Negotiations dragged slowly on. In May, 
Foreign Minister Litvinov gave way to Molotov, a change often interpreted 
as leading to a pro-Nazi oric'iitation of Russian foreign policy but which 
Litvinov's biographer ascribes to a decision already made to seek an un¬ 
derstanding with Germany." Yet the British and French were so confident 
of an eventual understanding that in July they dispatched a military mis¬ 
sion to Russia to consult on means of stopping Hitler. I’he Russians wen‘ 
unconvinced of Allied sincerity. The military commission had no authority 

* j 

to conclude any agreements, yet it a.sked for military secrets that presumed 
a de facto alliance. 

Meantime, Downing Street was holding to its hop(' for peace. Hitler's 
leading economic negotiator went to London and in conferences with high 
British oflficials discussed a plan for a general European settlement, includ¬ 
ing a British loan to Germany of a billion pounds sterling! Britain also 
brought pressure to bear on the Bank of International Settlements to turn 
over to the Nazis the thirty million dollars which Czechoslovakia had de¬ 
posited, justifying the action with the a.ssertion that the betrayc'd republic 
was now German territory! As for Chamberlain, it must be said that he 
seemed to believe that there was some chance of avoiding both a ruinous 
war with Germany and a dista.steful alliance with communism. Under¬ 
standably, however, the Russians felt confined to their own resources to 
protect themselves against the fervent vows of Mein Kampf and the dem¬ 
onstrated reality of Nazi aggression. 

The Nazi Drive against Poland. That the Nazis would eventually seek 
to destroy Poland became abundantly clear when the conquest of Czecho¬ 
slovakia disclosed that Hitler was ready to abandon the bullying diplo¬ 
macy with which he had won Airstria and, instead, resort to undisguised 
force. There was much about Poland to whet Dcr Fuehrers appetite: her 
broad plains leading to the Russian frontier and the Rumanian oil fields, 
her agricultural production, her substantial German minority, her obtrusion 
between Germany proper and East Prussia, her remoteness from Britain 
and France, her mineral resources, and her steel production of nearly two 
million tons a year. Moreover, here was a vast pool of potential slave 
labor and, as well, a chance to eliminate piecemeal some of the opposi¬ 
tion to the eventual German drive eastward. The German-Polish Non- 
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Aggression Pact of 1934 did more than lull the Poles into a sense of se¬ 
curity; it led to active Polish sharing in the despoilment of Czechoslovakia. 
Under this cover, tlu? Nazis had promoted a powerful “fifth column” in 
Poland by the fall of 1938; then, after Munich, they began to move in on 
the Poles, suggesting that the Polish Governriient grant them extraterrito¬ 
rial rights in the Corridor, recognize their title to Danzig, and extend the 
Non-Aggression Pact. Hitler permitted the Poles to dillydally until he 
had finished off Czechoslovakia, March, 1939, when he demanded compli- 
ancc‘. Poland offered limited concessions and made ready to mobilize her 
army. Both countries threatened war. 

It was at this point that Chamberlain declared Britain’s support of 
Poland. Although France and Poland had long before signed a military 
alliance (1921), its sirength was geiuTally d()id)ted, but France now re¬ 
affirmed the alliance. Hitler responded to the Chamberlain declaration 
by raging in the Reichstag, and Polish Foreign Minister Beck responded 
by hastening to London to exchange ])lcdgt‘s with his new friiMids. On 
April 15 President Roosevelt appealed to both Hitler and Mussolini to 
promise not to attack Poland or thirty other states and territories which 
he named. Again Hitler raged before the Reichstag and did a pretty good 
job of turning Roosevelt s plea against him. He denounced both the Ger- 
inan-Polish Non-Aggression Pact and the Anglo-German Naval Accord. 
Despite their unequivocal pledges of support for Poland in the event of a 
German attack, both Britain and France still hoped to avoid war. Their 
frank statements of willingness to negotiate with the Nazis, together widi 
the mumblings and grumblings of appeasers, gave Hitler grounds for 
beli(jving that he might once more win a bloodless victory. He continued 
the war of nerves against Poland through the earlv summer. Tension v'as 
heightened in the opening days of August wlien lh(‘ rumor spread that 
Nazi troops in civilian disguise were infiltrating into Danzig. As of .-\u- 
gust 21, 1939, a German invasion seemed near at hand; the Poles were 
determined to resist; the British and French were pledged to come to their 
aid. Russia, not so pledged, was nevertheless expected to join the anti- 
Nazi alignment, for more than any other great power she had sought to 
stem the Nazi tide. On that date an announcement from Berlin struck 
dismay into the hearts of the statesmen of Poland and her Western allies: 
Germany was about to sign a Non-Aggression Pact with the Soviet Union. 

To the promises of Germany and Russia that they would not attack each 
other for a period of tc?n years. Prime Minister Chamberlain made quick 
reply. On news of the pact, even before it was signed, he informed Hitler 
that it would not alter the fulfillment of Britain’s obligations to Poland. 
Then, after alluding to the charge that World War I might have been 
avoided if Great Britain had been clearer in her declaration of intentions, 
he added that “on this occasion there shall be no such tragic misunder¬ 
standing.” UnrebuflFed, Hitler tried to buy off British and French oppo¬ 
sition to his conquest of Poland; the Allies were ready to explore every 
avenue of peaceful settlement. But they refused to repeat the Czechoslo- 
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vakian betrayal. On September 1 German troops began the invasion of 
Poland. Two days later Britain and France declared war on Germany. 
World War II had begun. 

The German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact. The German-Soviet Pact of 
August 23, 1939, was a brief document of seven provisions, the essence of 
which was a promise by each state to abstain from any act of force against 
the other and to settle future disputes by friendly negotiation or by arbi¬ 
tration. It went into eflFcct at the moment of signature. It said nothing 
about any kind of assistance to each other, but another agreement of about 
the same date did provide for the exchange of nearly 200,000,000 marks’ 
worth of German manufactured goods for Russian raw materials. Only a 
small fraction of this exchange was ever made. 

The German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, like the Munich Conference, 
can be variously interpreted. Some writers, mindful that the Russians had 
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long posed as the arch-enemy of Nazism, that they were continuing nego¬ 
tiations with Britain and France for an anti-German front, and that the 
Pact clearly signed a death warrant for Poland, have eoiulemned it as the* 
ultimate act of appeasement, bad faith, and duplicity, and, in view ol 
Hitler s later attack on Russia herself, a colossal blunder in Sovit;t diplo¬ 
macy. Other students of international relations, pointing to the persistent 
refusal of Britain and France to join Russia in a real anti-Nazi front and 
the well-founded doubts of Soviet leaders that the Western states would 
honor their commitments to Poland, defend Russia’s acceplance of the Pact 
as an act for which there was no sensible ahernative. As “X’’ wrote in April, 
1941, “No Russian Government could have omitted to utilize the oppor- 
tunity of a war between Gerinan\ and Poland in order to recover Bessa¬ 
rabia, the Baltic C'ountries, and tlu* (^urzon Line in Poland/’An agrec;- 
iru*nt with Germany was the one way to achieve those ends — to forestall 
Hitler from doing the same thing — without war. 

As we sc*(*. it today, years aftcT the event, a Russian gamble on Anglo- 
French cooperation would have been well founded, for those stales did 
resort to arms at once on the invasion of Poland. But such a course of 
action would not have saved Poland; she was doomed. As the Sovi(*t lead¬ 
ers probably viewed the situation, it shaped up something like lliis: “Wo 
cannot count on the British and the French. We have left three possible 
courses. 1. Resist Germany and enter a war in which we may have no pow¬ 
erful allies and for which we are unprepan'd. 2. Do nothing, but let Hitler 
add Polish r(*sources and manpower to his own and station his great war 
machine on hundreds of miles of the Russian bordcT, poised for the long- 
advertised Drang nacli Osten, 3. Collaborate with Hitler for the time being, 
thus avoiding immediate war, allowing us time for greater rearmament, 
giving us a buffer zone, and diverting to us .some of the Polish potentials 
that wo\dd otherwise go to Hitler; this course will at the same time let the 
Axis states and the democratic states exhaust their strength against (?ach 
other, which is precisely what each of those groups of states w-oulcl be will¬ 
ing to have us do with the other group.” To such a pass are states brought 
by the ultimate reliance on national power. 


WORLD WAR II 

We cannot here enter into a review of the vast military operations wdiich 
comprised World War II. Instead, wc shall indicate only the general pat¬ 
tern, after which we shall discuss sonic of the major political and military 
decisions which were taken during the course of the war. 

The German invasion of Poland provided the first demonstration of the 
unprecedented fury of the Nazi war machine. On September 27, twenty- 
six days after crossing the frontier, the Germans captured Warsaw, the 
capital. Ten days earlier the Russians had entered eastern Poland; they 
Foreign Affairs, XIX (April, 1941), 499. 
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subsequently occupied, then absorbed, declared 

German acquiescence. Britain and France, as \ 

war on Germany, on September 3. , , 

The Phony War. After the blitzkrieg in Poland the war settl 
til April, 1940, into what some persons chose to call the sitzmeg 
**phonv war." French forces made some timid advances towar ic 
mail Siegfried Line, Imt soon withdrew to their own Maginot Line. Except 
for fsolafed naval actions, the two sides devoted their energies to increas¬ 
ing the production of war goods, the mobilization of fighting men, the pro¬ 
curement of essential materials, the recruitment of strength through diplo¬ 
macy, and to naval blockades against each other, with Britain and h ranee 
- commonly known as the Allies - using surface units and Germany her 
fleet of submarines. 


Tlie other states of Europe held for the time being to neutrality of vari¬ 
ous degrees. Italy, pleading unpreparedness due to her Ethiopian and 
Spanish ventures, begged off from her clear obligation to enter the war on 
Germany’s side and, instead, proclaimed a pro-German non-belligerency. 
She was nonetheless able to tie up considerable Allied power by her threat¬ 
ening posture in North Africa and the Mediterranean. Belgium and the 
Netherlands preserved an armed neutrality, shorn of all commitments; the 
four Scandinavian states hoped that innocence or geography would give 
them immunity, but all except Sweden were soon disillusioned. The Swiss, 
of course, kept to their ancient neutrality. Spanish neutrality, like Italian, 


was pro-German. Hungary and Rumania leaned more and more toward 
the Nazis as German power became more impressive, and Yugoslavia was 
compelled by her position to offer appeasement to the Axis. The pressures 
on all three were both economic and political. Turkey, Greece, and Egypt 
colored their neutrality with pro-Allied sentiments, while Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania were also naturally friendly to the Allies — being fearful of 
both Germany and Russia — but, remote as they were, they were beyond 
aid and soon fell victims to Soviet domination. In the Far East, the Japa¬ 
nese soon recovered from the shock of the German-Russian Non-Aggression 
Pact and by threatening British and French interests in the Orient eom- 
pelled them to draw from their strength in Europe. The Western Hemi¬ 
sphere generally favored the Allies, with the United States soon accepting 
the self-imposed obligation of serving as the “Arsenal of Democraev.” I'he 
British Dominions — Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa — 


had all declared war against Germany within a week of the British dec¬ 
laration. 


Blitz in the West. The “phony war” ended with dramatic suddenness at 
dawn on April 9, 1940, when the Nazis invaded both Denmark and Nor¬ 
way. Denmark succumbed in a matter of hours; Norway — despite Allied 
assistance — was swept clean in a few weeks. By this stroke the Germans 
gained protection for their right flank during the assault that they contem¬ 
plated on France and England, and they also acquired advance havens for 
their submarines as well as airfields from wliich to launch the dread Luft- 
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waffe. They cut the Allies off from needed siipplicjs of food and timber, 
while winning for themselves welcome stocks of foods and oil. Sweden, 
moreover, was now so cut off from the Allies that she was forced to increase 
her exports to Germany, mostly high-grade steel and steel products. 

On May 10 the fury of the Nazi war machine was loosed against Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. These states appealed at once to the Allies for 
military assistance, and within two hours British and French troops were 
moving toward battle stations in the Low Countries. Tlu; Luflwaffe, para¬ 
chutists, and "fifth columnists” put Holland on the roj)es in four days and 
knocked her out completely in seven. Breaking through an exposed section 
in the Maginot Line, the Nazis pushed fast armored units through to the 
Knglish Channel by May 21, thus sealing off Belgium from France, com¬ 
pelling the surrender of King Leopold and his army of 600,000, obtaining 
Channel bases for the Luftwaffe and German submarines, and rendering 
virtually defenseless the entire northern Hank of France. The only cheering 
not(‘ in this otherwise dreary episode of Allied frustration and defeat was 
the miracle of Dunkirk — one of the most dramatic stories in all the history 
of the world. By this feat a third of a million British and Fre*iich soldiers 
were saved to fight again, and the morale of Britain was raised to uncon- 
(pierable heights. 

Churchill Takes Over. On that same May 10 Prime Minister Chamberlain 
had resigned. 1 fe had clearly lost public confidence, the last blow coming 
with the failure of the British expedition to save Norway. Winston C^iurch- 
ill now came in. Distinguished in ancestry and talents, he had already 
made a name for himself in English politics and literature; changeable in 
party affiliation, he was steadfast in his devotion to British traditions and 
the Empire. ChurchilFs mother was an American, and Churchill himself 
might be described as half American and all British. His reputation was 
for brilliance, daring, and vigor, rather than for stability and balance. 
Hence, it was no mere coincidence that he came to power in a moment of 
supreme crisis. He was then sixty-five and in his perennial prime. His 
Majesty's Government was now headed by His Majesty’s ablest and most 
uncompromising opponent of appeasement.^* 

France Totters. Following the capitulation of Belgium on May 28 the 
German armies turned south and after heavy softening-up bombings by 
the air force moved toward Paris on a front of 120 miles. The French of¬ 
fered desperate resistance and frantically shifted military command and 
cabinet posts, but to no avail. Paris surrendered on June 14. The British 
gave all possible assistance, besought the French to ask for American aid, 
and even proposed a common British-French citizenship with its assurance 

Churchill had been a member f)f Chamberlain's War Cabinet as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He had held that post in World War I. He loved to think of liiiiiself as 
“a naval person” -- he habitually signed "Former Naval Person” to his messages to 
FDR — and his popularity with the British Navy was such that on his return to the 
Admiralty in Sept., 1939, it was reported that "Winnie is back” was flashed to ships 
of the Royal Navy throughout the world. Churchill himself says that the word was 
"Winston is back/' 
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that "Britain would B^ht for France to the last 

Petaiu had replaced Bevnaud as Prime Minister; he ^ 

for a cessation of hostilities, but at the same time promised Britain 
French fleet would not fall into German hands. 

Mc'aiitime, on June 10 Itaiiaii armies invaded southern France, tor 
months Miissoh'ni had been preparing to move in when it should appear 
that he could win some booty with Utile fighting and less danger; he had 
wade ready for his sfrofce while leading hranee to helieve that he might 
be appeased. President Koosev(‘Its moral judgment was wholly correct 
when a few hours after tlie Italian attack he said that "the hand that held 
the dagger lias struck it into tli(‘ back of its neighbor.” The Fascist armies 
forced a dispersion of French strength and so hastened the inevitable Ger¬ 
man victory. Mussolini declared war on Britain as well as on France. 

Britain Stands Alone. "I’Ik* Battle of France is over . . . the Battle of 
Britain is about to begin. . . . Let ns therefore address ourselves to our 
duty, so hear ourselves tJiat if tlie British Commonwealth and Empire last 
for a thousand years, men will still say ‘This was their finest hour."” So 
spoke Winston Churchill on June 18, 1940. Marshal Petain had just asked 
the Germans for an armistice. Britain now stood alone. 

A few weeks earlier, on May 13, Churchill had made his first speech in 
Parliament as Prime Minister. He had deceived no one on the ordeal ahead. 
Ho had "nothing to offer hut blood, toil, tears and sweat.” His only policy 
was "to wage war, by sea, land and air ” and his only aim was victory — 
"vietor)% victor)’ in spite of all terror . . . for without victory, there is no 
survival." Parliament voted confidence without a dissenting vote. On June 
4, rejmrting to (Ik^ House of Commons on the evacuation of Dunkirk, just 
completed, Churchill warned: "Wars are not won by evacuations.” He 
then continued with some of the most powerful English prose ever written: 


Wc shall go on to the end, we shall fight in France, we shall fight in tlie 
seas and oceans, wc shall fight with growing confidence and growing strength 
in the air, we shall defend our island, whatever the cost may he\ we shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing-grounds, we shall fight 
in the licilds and in the streets, we shall figlit in the hills; we shall never 
surrender, and even if, which I do not for a moment believe, this island or 
a large part of it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire beyond 
the seas, armed and guard(!d by the British Fleet, would cany on the 
struggle, until, in God s good time, the New World, with all its power and 
might, steps forth to the rescue and the liberation of the Old.’^ 


The Fall of France, On the continent, despite the heroic resistance of 
the French armies and all the help that Britain could give, the German 
army rolled on. When Premier Reynaud had been forced to give way to 
Marshal Petain, June 16, the end was in sight, for the "Hero of the Marne” 
of World War I was now a senile old man who thought that he could make 
an honorable peace with the Nazis. Churchill implored the French to con- 

Winston S. Churchill, Their Finest Hour (Houghton Mifflin, 1949), p. 118, 
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tinue the fight. President Roosevelt pledged ever-increasing aid, but Petain 
accepted the humiliating terms of Hitler. General Charles de Gaulle, long 
the outspoken critic of Frances antiquated military establishment and 
armaments, broadcast appeals from London for Frenchirien to fight on. “I 
tell you that France is not lost,” he said, and, pointing to the French Em¬ 
pire, Britain and the British Empire, the British Navy, and “the vast indus¬ 
trial resources of the United States,” he added over and over: "France is not 
alone.” He invited all Frenchmen everywhere, soldiers, sailors, engineers, 
and workers, to join him, for “whatever happens, the flame of h'^rench re¬ 
sistance must not and shall not be extinguished.” Yet, forty-five days after 
the invasion of the Low Countries, France surrendered. 

The Vichy Regime. By the terms of the French armistice, German troops 
occupied about two-thirds of France, including the leading industrial areas 
and all of the Atlantic frontage. Unoccupied southern and southeastern 
France was thereafter controlled by a collaborationist government headed 
by Petain, with headquarters eventually fixed at Vichy, some two hundred 
miles south of Paris. The German conditions were harsh, but Petain 
seemed to feel that by working with the Nazi government he could get 
something better for France than the destruction that would come from 
continued resistance. Not all Frenchmen agreed, as some demonstrated by 
fleeing to join the Free French movement of de Gaulle in Loudon and 
others by building up an effective “underground” to harass the Nazis and 
all their works. The Vichy regime, tainted and suspect as it was, posed a 
major problem for anti-Axis states: should they boycott it, or should they 
hold their noses and deal with it, hoping to use the contact to further the 
war against the Nazis? The United States chose to deal with \'ichy and 
sent Admiral William D. Leahy as ambassador. The motivation was pri¬ 
marily to maintain a listening post at an important focus of German power, 
but partially to bolster the morale of the Vichy leaders in their relations 
with the Nazis and to remind the French people that they were not for¬ 
gotten. The American policy was widely criticized, but the leading his¬ 
torian of the Vichy interlude says that "it would have been perfectly idiotic 
to cut ourselves off from this vital spring of information,” and he con¬ 
cludes that the main lines of America’s Vichy policy were correct. 

The new regime at Vichy was able to retain the loyalty of all major 
French colonies except French Equatorial Africa, which rallied to the sup¬ 
port of de Gaulle and his Free French. The French Navy, too, partially es¬ 
caped the grip of the men of Vichy, for when they refused to accept Brit¬ 
ish proposals for its permanent immobilization a British fleet sank four 
battleships and several destroyers at Oran, Morocco, on July 3. Vichy there¬ 
upon broke diplomatic relations with Britain, leaving Petain and Laval to 
compete with Churchill and de Gaulle for the loyalty of Frenchmen. 

Britain Fights On. With the crushing defeat of the Allies in France, the 
plight of Britain became desperate. Churchill appealed to Roosevelt for 
arms — any arms — that could be used on the beaches and on the landing 

^“William L. Langer, Our Vichy Gamble (Knopf, 1947), p. 387. 
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grounds, for most of the British weapons had been lost at Dunkirk. Roose¬ 
velt virtually stripped American arsenals to get hall a million rifles, eighty 
thousand machine guns, amiiiiinition, and other tools of war are, anc e 
did this despite the shrieks of some of his advisers tli»it it was use ess or 
Britain and perhaps suicidal for America. British leaders waited with great 
anxiety while the guns to save the country were dodging (>crman sub¬ 
marines. Tnicks were waiting at the docks, and the arms rushed to strat(>- 
gic areas. “The British Home"Guardsman who had been jireparing to meet 
German invasion with a pitchfork or a flail, now had a rifle in his hands 
and ammunition in bis belt. He felt much bettiT. He felt, in fact, unbeat¬ 
able.”’® Hurriedly, the British built tank traps along the beaches, strength¬ 
ened the home guard, and prepared to combat the clouds of Nazi bombers 
that were sure to come. From June to September, the air raids grew in 
fury; then, as the Royal Air F’oree and anti-aircraft defenses improved, they 
ceased, only soon to be resumed .as night raids instead of day raids. The 
damage they did was eriormou.s, but they never achieved the softening up 
which Hitler felt would warrant an attempt at invasion. He collected his 
invasion craft — so Churchill reported in a secret session of Parliament — 
but he never used them.” Meantime, Britain was desperately rearming, 
tightening the blockade of Germany, devising means to handle the grave 
menace of the submarine, improving and expanding the use of radar, be¬ 
ginning the retaliatory bombing of German and Italian industries, and in¬ 
ducing the United States to produce more and more of her sinews of war. 
Slowly, Hitler became persuaded that he must secure his rear before he 
could make the .supreme effort which the conquest of Britain evidently re¬ 
quired. On the day that he .struck at the Soviet Union, the British Empire 
would no longer stand alone but would gain the strength of a mighty ally. 

Completion of the Axis. Tlie events of 1940 in Europe directly affected 
the course of history in the Far East. As Japan had been encouraged bv the 
Munich appeasement to initiate open and large-scale warfare against 
China, so the disaster to Allied arms in the Battle of France led her to 
undertake more open aggression again.st British and French interests in 
the Orient. To be sure, the* German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact of a 
year before had annoyed and perple.\ed the Japanese, but the Nazi suc¬ 
cesses of 1940 offered an opportunity too rare to be dissipated by compunc¬ 
tions about the .source of their blessings. At the very moment when France 
was being driven to her knees. Prince Konoye formed a ministry committed 
to vigorous aggression. He soon forced Britain and France to grant Japan 
certain rights in their Far Eastern pos.sessions and to stop their aid to China. 
With no alteniative, Vichy France and the Churchill Government followed 
an appeasement course; becau.se they did so the fiction of peace in their 
relations with Japan continued until Pearl Harbor brought open and de¬ 
clared war between Britain and Japan. 


’® Robert E. Shervvond, Roo.’teveb and Hopkins: An Intimate Hlttory, Revised Ed. 
(Harper, 1950), p. 149. 
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Germany and Japan first r<‘ached something like common ground when 
they signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1936. This Pact was ostensibly 
aimed not at Russia but at the political objectives of the Third Interna¬ 
tional. At almost the same moment, Germany and Italy reaclu'd an under¬ 
standing that became known as the Rome-Berlin Axis, but Mussolini did 
not sign the Anti-Comintern Pact until a vear later. The Rorne-Bcrliri- 
Tokyo Axis thus coinjileted in 1937 was supposedly without military com- 
mitm(*nts. In May, 1939, however, the German-ltalian accord was trans¬ 
formed into a complete military allianc-e, with each state pledged to armed 
support of the other in the (went of war, and with a program of political 
and economic cooperation. In Septc'jjiIuT, 1940, when Britain was standing 
alone, Germany, Italy, and Japan sii. ic'd a ten-yt^ar military alliance. By 
this, Germany and Italy were to build a new Europe to their own liking 
and Japan was to have the same fr(‘(‘dom in tlie Far East. Ail were to 
assist each other by evc'ry jn(‘ans, military, (‘conoinic. and political. Al¬ 
though geographical factors prevented Aggression, Inc., from op(irating as 
a single instrument of conejnest, the three partners did achieve a coordina¬ 
tion that fc^r a time profited th(! ambitions of all. 

Nazi Attack on Russia. It appears likely that neitluT the* Nazi war lords 
nor the leadcTS of the Soviet Union expected lasting peace to follow the 
Non-Aggression Pact of August, 1939. Hitler was buying Russian accjuics- 
cence in th(; spoliation of Poland as well as a mcasun^ of security in his 
rear while striking at Britain and France. Russia was buying pc'ace for the 
moment, time to re,arm, a bulfi'r area in Poland, and a good cliaucc that the 
Nazis and the Allies would exhaust themselves against each other, leaving 
Soviet power supreme in Europe. Presumably, Hitler s ])lan as lii^ invaded 
Poland and for a year afterward was to bring Britain and France to their 
knees, then to turn to his prime objective — the drive to the cast which 
would give Germany elbowrooin, fertile grain lands, strategic position, oil, 
and access to the Middle East and the resources and trade routes that lay 
there. His change of mind and his decision to attack the Soviet Union be¬ 
fore Britain had been crushed seemed attributable to three developments. 
First, the ease of his smashing victories in Poland and in France led him 
to become increasingly contemptuous of the resistance which the Russians 
might offer. Second, the incredible stubbornness of the defense of Britain. 
Hitler apparently came to feel that only with something like absolute secu¬ 
rity in the east could he unleash on the British Isles the armed might which 
the job required. Third, the Russians, too, were becoming expansive. In¬ 
stead of quietly disregarding Hitler’s enslavement of Western Europe, they 
had improved their position by some enslavement of their own in Eastern 
Europe. 

The Soviet Union s first move came on the heels of the partition of Po¬ 
land, when in October, 1939, she demanded of five neighboring states vari¬ 
ous concessions which would give her more defensible frontiers and special 
rights for military, naval, and air installations. Turkey, comforted by the 
earlier Allied guarantees, conceded nothing. Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
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ania made the stipulated grants and received Russian assurances of respect 
for their sovereignty. Finland demurred, whereupon Russian troops moved 
in and the Busso-Finnish war ensued. The Finns fought magnificently, be¬ 
coming the sentimental favorites of virtually the whole world; volunteers 
from the other Scandinavian countries joined her armies, and the Allies and 
the United States sent supplies of various kinds, but ultimate victory was, 
of course, impossible. Finland was forced to make important territorial 
concessions^ but she kept her independence. One natural but ugly conse- 
(juence was that she was driven into an alliance with the Nazis in a vain 
hope to retrieve her stolen land. 

The Russians acted next under cover of the Battle of France. Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were overrun by Soviet troops and annexed. Also in 
June, 1940, the Russians compelled Rumania to cede Bessarabia and north¬ 
ern Bukovina to them. However much the expansionist tactics of the Rus¬ 
sians may have been inspired by defensive considerations, they were un¬ 
deniably acts of aggression. Moreover, much more important in ihcir effect 
on IIitl£?r, they not only extended Russian control to areas on which Hitler 
already had his eye but they also signified the growing power of a state 
which must be destroyed to make way for the Greater Germany. Now 
thoroughly alarmed. Hitler countered by fomenting a Nazi revolution in 
Ruma/iia itself, then occupying it with German troops. With somewhat 
similar tactics he won Nazi dominance of Bulgaria and led Hungary into 
the Axis alliance. Together with Mussolini, he invaded and subjugated 
Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of 1941. Nazi efforts to take over Iraq 
and Syria were thwarted by British and Free French action. 

Hitler's decision to invade the Soviet Union may have been made as early 
as August, 1940, with the Russians knowing the probable date of invasion 
by the following January.^* The German expansion into Southeastern Eu¬ 
rope and the alliance with Finland were designed to outflank the Russians 
in preparation for the invasion. The Kremlin, playing for time, gave no 
hint of foreknowledge, but refrained from appearing too resolutely opposed 
to German expansionism; Molotov, in fact, offered Russian adherence to a 
four-power pact with Germany, Italy, and Japan,but took care to make 
his terms high enough to be unacceptable. As late as early June, 1941, 
newspapers in both Germany and Russia were still writing of "excellent 
relations,” and the Soviet press declared that the Non-Aggression Pact was 
being observed and it denounced as false the reports of Russian war prepa¬ 
rations, The blow fell on Sunday, June 22. Accompanied by a vast array 
of air power, three massive German armies crossed the Russian frontier, 
headed for Leningrad, Moscow, and the Caucasus area. Italy and Fin¬ 
land joined Hitler at once, along with the captive states of Rumania and 
Slovakia; other slave states, Denmark and Vichy France, broke off relations 
with the Soviet Union. Churchill instantly proclaimed support of Russia, 
as did President Roosevelt. On July 3 Stalin assured the Russians that they 

Frederick L. Schumaii, International Politics (McGraw-Hill, 1948), p. 886. 
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would have “loyal allies in the peoples of Europe and America.” The tri¬ 
angular array of the great powers had finally been resolved into a dual 
alignment; Hitler had done what Chamberlain, Daladier, and Stalin had 
been unable to do. 

The war which began in Russia proved to be the bloodiest and most 
colossal military operation in history. The Russians exchanged space for 
time, fought with superlative valor, endured staggering losses in men, land, 
and resources, and pleaded for the “second front” to which they had ever)' 
right. Even before the slow-moving democracies could launch a major 
assault on the western shores of Hitler’s Europe, however, the Russians 
had passed from great defensive victi^ries to successful offensive action. 
They were helped in this by a Hood of wai* supplies from th(?ir wc^stern allies. 

American Isolationism of 1939-1940. On the day on which Gn^it Brit¬ 
ain and France declared war on Germany because of her invasion of Po¬ 
land, September 3, 1939, President Roo.sevelt went on the air in one of his 
famous fire-side chats. Declaring that Europe had come to its sorry pass 
because of the use of force and threats of force in international relations, 
he called upon Americans to seek for humanity “a final peace.” He did not 
ask them to be neutral in their thinking —‘‘even a neutral has a right to 
take account of the facts” — but he did assert that the national policy would 
be one of neutrality and that he believed that the country could stay out 
of the war. Two days later he proclaimed the neutrality laws to be in 
effect, thus prohibiting the sending of arms and munitions to the warring 
states. 

American public opinion was clearly isolationist. Less so was the record 
of the Roosevelt Administration, and apparently still less so were the per¬ 
sonal convictions of the President himself — the man who had campaigned 
as a vice-presidential candidate on a “Join the League of Nations” platform 
in 1920. For official isolationism one might cite the “sabotage” of the Lon¬ 
don Economic Conference of 1933, the adamant stand on war debts, the 
Johnson Act of 1934, the surrender of previously defended neutral rights in 
the Neutrality Acts of 1935 and 1936, rigid American neutrality in the Italo- 
Ethiopian War and the Spanish Civil War, and continued non-membership 
in the League of Nations and the World Court. For moves away from iso¬ 
lationism one could list the recognition of Soviet Russia in 1933, the broad 
program of the Good Neighbor Policy, provision for Philippine independ¬ 
ence in 1946, the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and subsequent renewals, 
participation in the Geneva Disarmament Conference of 1932-1934 and 
the London Naval Conference of 1935, the Neutrality Act of 1937 with its 
“cash and carry” clause, Roosevelt’s refusal to invoke neutrality legislation 
on the stepped-up Japanese invasion of China in 1937, the President's re¬ 
peated warnings and pleas to Hitler and Mussolini in 1938 and 1939 to 
preserve the peace, and, on the eve of war, the Administration’s unavailing 
efforts to persuade Congress to amend the neutrality legislation by repeal¬ 
ing the arms embargo so that Britain and France could bolster their mili¬ 
tary position. 
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in times of crisis, thJt European states were committed by tradition and 
preference to wily diplniimcy and forcible measures for the solution o t eir 
problems, and that, all thiiiy^s considered, Americans would do Right by 
keeping Virtue and the High Standard of Living undcliled in one land 
rather than by inviting adulteration of both through embroilment in the 
concerns of Europe. The strong desire for peace did not preclude pro- 
Allied sympathies, and during the twenty-seven months of war before Pearl 
Harbor those se*ntiinents became increasingly pronounced. Moreover, that 
part of opinion which urged a hands-off policy in Europe seldom demanded 
an appeasement of the Japanese threats against American interests in the 
Far East. Despite the fact that American attention had long been focused 
on Europe, it was significant that American involvement in World War II 
was precipitated not in Europe but in the Orient. 

Towards a ^'Shooting War/' The course of American policy between the 
outbreak of the war in Europe and Pearl Harbor may be noted in the 
major developments of those months. In November, 1939, Congress 
amended the Neutrality Act to end the embargo on arms and munitions 
and to make other changes. In June, 1940, President Roosevelt used an 
old law of World War 1 to justify the trade-in of military evpiipiiu'iit to be 
credited against the eventual purchase of newer models; the manufacturer 
could then sell the older equipment to the Allies, thus doing what a neutral 
government could not properly do. In Sej)tember, 1940, the President con¬ 
cluded an executive agreement with Great Britain, the famous “Destroyer- 
Base Deal,” by which (he United States turned over fifty overage destroy¬ 
ers and in return received ninety-ninc-year leases on six British bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. Leases on other bases were granted without 
specific consideration. Later in the same month Congress passed the Selec¬ 
tive Service Act under which the drafting of men into the army began two 
months later. In November, 1940, the presidential election scjemed to ratify 
the foreign policy of the Administration. While FDR’s leading rival, Wen¬ 
dell L. Willkie, conceded nothing to the President in his support of the 
European democracies, the speeches of some of his supporters disclosed a 
more abstract sympathy. 

In March, 1941, Congress passed the historic Lend-Lease Act, under 
which the United States eventually transferred to anti-Axis states about 
fifty billion dollars’ worth of war goods. In July, 1941, the United States 
froze all Japanese assets, stopping all trade relations between the two 
countries. The next month. Prime Minister Churchill and President Roose¬ 
velt agreed to what has become known as the Atlantic Charter, an eight- 
point statement of war aims and of principles which summarized their faith 
in democracy and the capacity of peoples to live together in peace and de- 


The isolationism of Americans grew from the feeling la * ler 

venture in world-saving had been both futile and nnappHcia ec . a it 
war debts had been thanklessly ignorc'd, that the League o a ions ia( 
been the tool of Britain and France, that wars were often engineered by 
munition makers for n^rvonal nrofit. that TOvemmcnt niorals werc s e vec 
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cency. Two months later, in October, Congress repealed three provisions 
of the Neutrality Act, thus permitting the arming of inerehantmen and their 
sailing into combat zones and entering belligerent ports. 

Many other developments of the; tw(‘ntv-se\'C'n months’ interlude revealed 
America’s growing conviction that her own seeuritv was linked to Alli(^d 
war fortunes and disclosed her resolution to prepare her fighting forces for 
whatever contingency lay ahead. The production of war goods was stimu¬ 
lated; the army, navy, and air forces were enlarged; an Export Control Act 
was passed; German and Italian ships and financial assets in the United 
States were taken over; twenty-four German consulates wctc closed; Green¬ 
land was taken into protective custocK . together with C^anada, a Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense was set up two Bepnblicans. Frank Knox and 
Henry L. Stim.son, were apjiointed to the cabinet to eflect a bipartisan 
front; and, in a dozen ways, nimsual powers w (‘re granted to the President. 
Valiant efforts were made to transform the (ountrv into the “Arsenal of 
Democracy.” Again and again the President inad(* use of tlie radio to ask 
the country lor support of his policies. 'I'hat the United Statens had ceased 
to be a neutral eventually became appartMil to evervone; it was ccatainlv 
no longer on the side lines after the passage of the Lend-Lease Act. Admit¬ 
ting that the country was at war, Americans hoped to avoid a “shooting 
war.” 

Isolationism did not die easily. A host of “committees,” a dozen mem¬ 
bers of Congress, and a large number of emimait persons in private life 
sought to defeat preparedness moves and to keep the conntrv from sustain¬ 
ing the Allies. These groups and individuals issued a vast barrage of 
propaganda in the form of pamphlets, letters, and .speeches. The Commu¬ 
nists in the lot — very small in numbers — dropped out when Hitler invaded 
Russia, but some of the rest fought on until Pearl Harbor produced sub¬ 
stantial unity in America. 

War with Japan. 1 he “peace talks” with japan which were to end so 
dramatically on December 7 began in March, 1941. What the Japanese de¬ 
manded amounted to a recognition of their eoiKjuests in China, American 
abandonment of China, and the re.storation of normal trade relations. The 
Americans countered with demands for the recognition of the independ¬ 
ence and integrity of all states, rion-intcrference in each other's affairs, and 
change by peaceful means only. Although Secretary Hull believed in the 
sincere desire of Japanese Ambassador Nomura to reach a ])eaceful settle¬ 
ment, he found that their conversations were widening the gap rather than 
closing it. On November 5, three weeks after the I'ojo Ministry had re¬ 
placed that of Konoye, Hull learned from an intercepted dispatch from 
Togo to Nomura — U. S. Army and Navy experts had earlier cracked the 
Japanese code — that Japan had set November 25 as the final date for the 
acceptance of her demands; he expected a Japanese attack “at any time.” 
On November 9, Churchill declared in a public address that if the United 
States got into war with Japan, Britain’s declaration of war “will follow 
within the hour.” On November 20 Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu pre- 
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sented a new set of proposals, which the American State Department felt 
would have “assured Japan s domination of the Pacific, placing us m serious 
danger for decarles to come.”'’" Moreover, another intercepted message 
made it clear that here was "Japan's final proposition — an u tima urn. 
The United States rejected the proposals and on November 26 submitted 
counter-proposals. Presented without hope, they had nothing of nnality 
about them and, in fact, invited further conversations. On Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 7, Nomura and Kuriisii called on Secretary' Hull to convey a rejection 
of the American proposals, which they regarded as, in effect an ultimatum. 
Their timing was bad, for just before receiving them Hull had learned of 
the attack at Pearl Harbor. He dismissed them with a few choice words. 

The Grand Alliance. The first official reac-tion to the Japanese attack 
came from Central America. The tiny n^piihlic of Costa Rica declared war 
on Japan within ten hours; it took the United States Congress thirty-two 
hours. Declarations came from eight other Latin-Arnerican states almost 
at once. On Deceinber 8, the date of the Americ*an declaration of war, 
Canada and Great Britain entered the fight against Japan; and China issued 
declarations against Germany and Italy as well as Japan. Three days later 
the Hiller and Mussolini governments declared war on the United States, 
and on the same date the American Congress reciprocated. 

World War II reached its global stage with the involyement of China, 
Japan, Latin America, and the United States. Most of the world was now 
divided into two warring groups; on the one side were the three great 
Axis powers together with the puppet regimes in a number of occupied 
“states,"' while on the other side were China, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, a large number of smaller states, and various 
governments in exile, notably the Free French. On January 2,1942, twenty- 
six governments signed the United Nations Declaration; this pledg(‘d them 
to make common cause until victory had been achieved. To the combina¬ 
tion of states opposing the coordinated aggression of the Axis, Churchill 
gave the name “The Grand Alliance.” While these states did include the 
great democracies and some smaller democracies, it was by no means an 
all-democratic front. It was held together by agreement on what they did 
not want rather than by agreement on what they did want. Sensible pol¬ 
itics often makes strange bedfellows. 

With the prodigious exertions of the belligerents to produce the tools of 
war, to marshal armies and direct campaigns, and to finance the war, we 
are not here primarily concerned. To be .sure, their efforts entailed inters 
national relations in countless ways: to acquire raw materials, to secure 
bases, to gain credits, to obtain supplies, to exchange intelligence, to direct 
propaganda, to formulate strategy, to coordinate military and naval opera¬ 
tions, to fix political objectives, and so on. We must assume a realization 
of the magnitude of the effort on each side, for we have not the space to 
explore it. Naturally, the collaboration was vastly greater among the Al- 


Cordell Hull, Memoirs, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1948), II, 1069. 
» Hull, II, 1068. 
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lies, for they had command of the seas and physical access to each other, 
they had far more numerous sources of supply, and they had many more 
governments involved. 

The War on December 7, 1941. At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the military situation in Western Europe had not changed much since the 
fall of France. The British and the Germans had settled down to a persist¬ 
ent air war. Except for Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
small area of European Turkey, including Istanbul, the Axis powers con¬ 
trolled the continent. The Nazis had overrun Southeastern Europe, as we 
have mentioned. In Biissia, the Germans had encircled but not captured 
Leningrad, they held an arc on the edg(?s of Moscow, they held the city 
of Rostov, some six hundred miles within Russia, and they occupied most 
of the Grimea. They had not yet achieved their deepest penetration. In 
Africa, British forces had conquered Italian East Africa and liberated Brit¬ 
ish Somaliland and Ethiopia; they had inflicted a stinging defeat on Italian 
armies in North Africa, and at the moment were in the winning phase of a 
seesaw struggle w^ith German and Italian armies of General Erwin Rom¬ 
mel, the ‘"Desert Fox.” In the Near East, the British controlled Iraq, Brit¬ 
ish and Free French forces held Syria, and British and Russian troops oc¬ 
cupied Iran. Turkey was still neutral, pressured into a nonaggression pact 
with the Nazis. In the Far East, Japan was continuing her war on China; 
she had taken Hainan, gained control of Thailand, and induced Vichy 
France to permit Japanese use of Indo-China. She had not yet made mili¬ 
tary assaults on American, British, or Dutch areas, but she was poised for 
the lunge. 

Grand Strategy. The global or post-Pearl Harbor jdiase of \Vorld War II 
demanded an early decision by the United Nations, particularly Great 
Britain and the United States, on the question of whether to direct the 
major effort against the Axis in Europe, to direct it against Japan, or, in- 
dt?ed, to attempt coordinate efforts of something like equal strength against 
both. The choice was not long in coining; it was Europe. Britain and Rus¬ 
sia sorely needed relief; the Soviet Union was not even in the w'ar against 
Japan; Hitler must not be allowed to exploit the industrial and manpower 
potential of Europe a day longer than was avoidable; and British and 
American naval power could hopefully seek to limit Japanese gains in the 
western Pacific while Hitler and Mussolini were being disposed of, but 
Hitler could hardly be held in check while Japan was being eliminated. 
Britain and Russia naturally urged European priority; Australians, Chi¬ 
nese, New Zealanders, and west coast Americans preferred Japan for that 
doubtful honor. President Roosevelt accepted the European goal, but he 
was too much of a Navy man to forego vigorous concurrent action in the 
Pacific. 

The strategy of the war in Europe was comparatively simple. It con¬ 
sisted of the building of a strong “second front,” launched from Southern 
or Western Europe, followed by the crushing of Nazi-Fascist armies be¬ 
tween westward-moving Russian armies and eastward-moving American- 
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British armies. The first major Allied offensive action came with powerful 
surprise landings in FnMich Mr)rocco and Algeria in Noveinl)er, I94 l, under 
command of General Dwight D. Eisenhower. \Mien tins action (eventually 
cleared North Africa of Axis troops, it was followed hy the invasion of 
Sicily and Italy in Jiilv and S(‘pt(Mnber, 1943. Now thoroughly discredited 
Mussolini fell from power as the loss of Sicily Ix'canie iniininent; a t<‘w days 
later, on September 3, 1943, a new Italian goviTinnent, hciided In Mtirshal 
Badoglio, accepted unconditional surrendiT. ltal\ was not to b(* span*d 
the horrors of war, however, for Hitler's minions now moved in to hold the 
line. Some of the hea\’iest fighting ol World War II followi'd as Allied 
armies fought their wav up the peniiisuhi from landings at H(*ggio, Salerno, 
andAnzio. Notxvithstanding Allied successes in Italy, tlie Hussians insisted 
that they did not yet have the "second front” which they had been prom- 
iscd and which they desperately needed despite ania/.fng siiccessc's in their 
counteroffensive action, contending that too few German troops were en~ 
jgaged in Italy to weaken Hitler^s armies in Russia. Rome fell to tlu* Allies 
on June 4, 1944. Two days later Stalin got his 'second front” in con\'incing 
style. 


Victory in Europe, On “D-Dav,” June 6. 1944. Allied troops landed on 
the bcachf^s of Normandy from a thousand planes and gliders and four 
thousand ships and barges. It was the greatc'st amphibious opcTUtion in 
all history. Back of it lay months of preparation, a costly trial run at 
Dieppe, and the conversion of Churchill from his ])Ian for the major Al¬ 
lied inx'asion to take off from the Adriatic or through the Balkans. General 
Eisenhower commanded the United Nations forces of more than a million 


men, consisting of American, Belgian, British, Canadian, Dutch, French, 
and Polish troops. After a bric^f period of containment, the Allied forces 
broke out of th(? CJherboiirg peninsula at St. Lo, th('n drove one spearhead 
south and another east. 14ie French underground — the French Forces of 
the Interior — called info action by General de Gaulle on August 12, re¬ 
captured Paris on August 25 with some Allied assistance; and the Pari.sians 
really made that night "one for the books.” On August 15 another Allied 
force landed on the Frc-neh Mediterranean coast; it fought its way up the 
Rhone valley to join the army from Normandy. After a veritable blitzkrieg 
of their own, the Allies were slowed down at the West Wall; then they 
were thrown back fifty miles by the last great German offensive of the 
war. Regaining tlmir ground in this Battle of the Bulge, lliey stood poised 
for the final drive to Berlin. Meantime, the Russians had virtually cleared 
their soil of Nazis by the time of the Normandy landing, and at points 
they were inside Rumania and Poland. Contimiing their .sensational ad¬ 
vance, they crossed Poland and stood ready for the invasion of the Reich 
itself in January, 1945, thus effecting a coordination of the powerful jaws 
of the Allied pincers. 

The dismemberment of the Axis coalition that had begun with the sur¬ 
render of Italy continued in the east. Finland agreed to quit bad company 
on September 4,1944, Rumania on September 13, and Bulgaria on October 
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28; all now took up arms against the Nazis. When Russian advances forced 
the evacuation of Greece, in October, only Hungary remained to the Ger¬ 
mans in Eastern Europe;. The last great Russian offensive began in Janu¬ 
ary; the last great Allied ollensive in the west began in Ft'bruary. Soldiers 
from the two mighty arini(;s met on a bridge at Torgau on April 26, and 
together these armies brought the war to a close on May 7 (V-E Day) 
with the unconditional surrender of Germany. Hitler's bones were already 
ashes in a bomb cellar under the Berlin chancellery.““ 

Victory in Asia. The war against Japan differed from the war against 
Germany in a number of ways. For 'ue thing, the Soviet Union did not 
enter the war against Japan until Jaioancse collapse was imminent; Ameri¬ 
can, Australian, British, Dutch, and N Zealand forces made up the com¬ 
mand of General Douglas MacArtlmr. For anolhiT thing, the war in the 
Pacific was primarily a naval conflict, with air power having the .sanu'- cru¬ 
cial impr)r(ancc' that it had in Europe. Finally, iiKstead of the pince rs strat- 
egy — out of the (jiicstion without Russian participation — Allied forces 
moved toward Japan in something of an arc, “island hopping” from one 
point to another until they had made their way to the homeland of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Japan had addixl to her c oncpiests through most of 1942. By the close of 
that year she controlled Thailand, Malaya and the great naval base' of 
Singapore, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, part of New 
Guinea, and numerous islands in the Western and Southern Pacific. Allied 
successes had come in defensive action only, notably the naval battles of 
Coral Sea and Midway. The long road back began with American landings 
on Guadalcanal in the Solomons in August, 1942, followed in September by 
the Australians’ stopping of the Japanese advance in New Guinea. From 
these victories the offensive moved on to the Gilberts, New Britain, the 
Marshalls, the Admiralty Islands, the Mariannas (including Guam), the 
Palaus, the Philippines, the Bonins, and the Ryukyus. After fighting that 
was often incredibly desperate and bloody, as at Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Saipan, Iwo ]ima, and Okinawa, Japan itself had been brought within range 
of American bombers. The chief naval engagements in the Allied victory 
over Japan were the battles of Coral Sea, Midway, Bismarck Sea, Kula 
Gulf, Vella Gulf, and Leyte Gulf. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was in 
command of naval operations. Meantime, American, British, Chinese, and 
Indian forces under General Joseph Stilwcll were fighting their way back 
through Burma from India, to which they had been driven in 1942. Not 
before 1945, however, could they recapture Lashio and reopen the Burma 
Road, along which supplies could again be sent to Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
in China. Somewhat earlier, the Japanese had been forced out of the foot¬ 
holds which they had gained in the Aleutian Islands in 1942. On July 26, 
1945, China, Great Britain, and the United States sent a joint note to Japan 

So conc'Iudes oiu; careful study of Hitler's death. See H. R. Trevor-Roper, The 
Last Days of Hitler (Mnciiiillan, 1947). Stalin said at the Potsdam Conference that he 
doubted that Hitler was dead. 
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Until Coiumodorc Perry opened Japan Versailles Treaty gave Japan the for- 
to the U. S. and other nations, Japan mer German mandated islands. Forti- 
had been isolated, her domain limited tying them all, ahe extended her sea 
to four main islands. Pop. 31,500,000: control 2.500 miles. Pop. 77,000,000; 
area 135,600 ay/, mi. area 246,295 .sq. mi. 



At her peak, Japan had conquered Under the peace treaty, Japan reverts 
most of South Asia and her control to her pre-empire status. But her 
extended 3,700 miles southwest and population now is nearly three times 
4,000 miles southeast. Pop. 625,000,- that of 1854. Pop. 84,100,000; area 
000; area 3,045,300 sq. mi. 135,600 sq. mi. 

Four Stages in the Rise and Fall of Japan 
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warning her of utter destruction if she did not surrender unconditionally; 
and, with the atomic bomb in possession of the Americans and with all of 
the home islands of Japan within bomber range, they were pr(;pared to 
make good their threat. Events now moved wth lightning rapidity. On 
July 29 the Japanese rejected the ultimatum; on August 6 the first atomic 
bomb was i'opped on Hiroshima; on August 9 Russia entered the war 
against Japan, immediately invading Manchuria and Korea, and the second 
atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki; on August 10 Japan announced 
her willingness to negotiate on surrender; on August 14 she accepted Al¬ 
lied terms. V-J Day thus followed V-E Day by slightly more tlian three 
months, and Japanese defeat had followed CJerman defeat far more quickly 
than had been dreamed of when the decision had been made to make Ger¬ 
many the number one objective. 


THE GREAT WAR CONFERENCES 

The cooperation between Britain and the United Slates was close and 
cordial throughout the war. It rested in large part on the personal relation¬ 
ship of Churchill and Roost velt. Both were in a sense citizens of the world, 
traveled, educated, and confident. Tliey had met only once before the At¬ 
lantic Charter meeting of August, 1941, and it bothered FDR to learn that 
Churchill had forgotten that “once,” back in World War I. While Churchill 
always acknowledged that President Roosevelt outranked him — since the 
President was the equal of the British King rather than of the King’s First 
Minister — the two men established a friendly and effective working rela¬ 
tionship. They stimulated each other enormously and, on occasion, an¬ 
noyed each other a bit. Their techniques were quite different. FDR was 
subtle and evasive; Churchill, on the other hand, was more direct, and he 
was the most tenacious of men. The; Prime Minister’s stubbornness at 
times made him tiresome to deal with, but this same quality made him mag¬ 
nificent in adversity. Roosevelt once concluded a serious cable to Churchill 
with the.se words, “It is fun to be in the same decade with you.” ■" 

Aside from the major war conferences, the two statesmen, together with 
top-level advisers, held a number of important meetings during the war, 
including the “Atlantic Charter meeting” of Aiigicst, 1941, the “uncoTidi- 
tional surrender” conference at Casablanca in Januar)', 1943, and the Que¬ 
bec conference of September, 1943, which planned the Normandy invasion 
and initialed the “Morgenthau Plan” for the division and demilitarization 
of Germany. 

American-British collaboration with the Soviet Union was much less cor¬ 
dial and complete. This appeared to be not a matter of personalities but of 
the rigidity and .secrecy of the Russian way of doing things. American and 
Russian soldiers got on well together. General Eisenhower and General 
Zhukov, perhaps the leading Soviet war hero, became good friends when 
Sherwood, p. 364. 
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the two were stationed in Berlin for a time after the war. But the Russian 
attitude produced delays, evasions, and suspicions totally incoinpre leiisi e 
to the Americans and the British. Yet, it was the judgment of General Jo in 
JR. Dean, Head of the United States Military Mission to Moscow, 1943- 
1945, that getting along with the Russians, admittedly difficult, was by no 
means impossible.''* 

The cooperation of the three great powers during the war years produced 
four historic conferences. These were so important in the conduct of the 
war and in the planning of the peace settlements, and are .so frequently 
mentioned in discussions of American foreign policy, that we must note the 
principal decisions reached at each of them. The arrangement of items 
here has no significance. 

1. The Moscow Conference. October, 1943. Foreign Ministers: Anthony 
Eden, V. M. Molotov, and Cordell Hull. 

(a) The Ministers discussed the war against Germany and the opening 
of a “second front.” They promised that their governments would not sepa¬ 
rately accept German surrender. 

(b) They pledged their countries “to continue the present close col¬ 
laboration” into the postwar period, for “only in this way could peace be 
maintained and the political, economic, and social welfare of their peoples 
fully promoted.” Their states would participate in a general international 
organization. 

(c) They promised that they would use their military forces in occupied 
states only for agreed-upon purposes. They would disarm after the war. 

(cl) They declared that fascism must be destroyed. “Freedom of speech, 
of religious worship, of political belief, of the press and of public meeting 
shall be restored in full measure to the Italian people.” 

(e) They agreed to reestablish a free and independent Austria. 

(/) They would punish German “atrocities, massacres, and executions.” 

2. The Teheran Conference. November-December, 1943. Churchill, 
Stalin, Roosevelt. This followed by a few days the Cairo Conference, at 
which Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek, and Roosevelt had explored the Far 
Eastern situation and decided that Japan was to be stripped of much terri¬ 
tory, that certain areas were to be returned to China, and that a free and 
independent Korea should be set up. As Russia was not at war with Japan, 
she had no representative at Cairo. Some of the agreements reached at 
Teheran were kept secret until after the war. The Teheran decisions and 
discussions included: 

(a) The time of the Normandy invasion was fixed. A Russian offensive 
would be timed to support the invasion. 

(b) Turkey would be urged to enter the war. 

(c) The Yugoslav Partisans (Titos followers) would be supported in 
preference to Mikhailovitch s Chetniks. 

The Strange Alliance (Viking, 1947), pp. 318, 333. 
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(d) FDR presented details of his plans for the "United Nations to Pre¬ 
serve Internal ional Peace.” 

(e) Stalin agreed to the use of Russian biises for shuttle bombing. 

(/) Polish and German boundaries were discussed, but no action taken, 
except that the Curzon line was unofficially approved as Poland’s eastern 
boundary. FDR proposed that Germany be divided into five states. 

(g) The Declaration of Iran acknowledged that country’s war effort and 
pledged her the economic and political su])port of the three states. 

(h) Stalin declared the Soviet Unions intention to enter the war against 
Japan, but he made no positive commitment until the Yalta Conference of 
February, 1945. 

(/) Stalin diseouragcHl a Roosevelt proposal, approved by Churchill, to 
launch an Adriatic invasion with Tito's assistance. 

3. The Yalta Conference. February, 1945. C'hnrchill, Stalin, Roosevelt. 
Some agrt'crnents reached here were kept secret until 1946, others until 
1947. 

(a) Progress was made in the matter of Polish boundaries. The provi¬ 
sional government of Poland was to be reorganized on a democratic basis. 
Poland was to get "substantial accessions of territory in the north and west.” 

( h) Frequent meetings of the Foreign Ministers of the three states would 
be held. 

(c) "Democratic means” would be used to assist Europe’s liberated 
peoples. 

(d) The place and date were fixed for the meeting to set up the new 
international organization: San Francisco, April 25, 1945. 

(e) Germany would be disarmed, demilitarized, and for a time disiru'n- 
bered. The four major Allied powers would get zones of control. Germany 
would eventually be readmitted to the communit)' of nations. Germany’s 
war potential would be removed within two years, and part of her repara¬ 
tions bill would be taken from current production. The sum of $20,000,- 
000,000 was fixed as the basis of discussions on German reparations. 

(/) All .states were in agreement that the great powers should possess 
the right of "veto” in the now organization in matters aftecting world peace. 
The crucial issue was whether a great power should be able to vote on a 
dispute in which it was a participant. The Ru.ssians said, (juite emphati¬ 
cally, "yes.” Tlie compromise reaclu'd here provided tliat a great powcT 
could vote on the application of sanctions, whether or not it was a partv 
to the dispute, but that it could not prevent the Security Council from con¬ 
sidering a dispute in which it was involved. Independently of the "Yalta 
Formula,” Churchill and Roosevelt agreed to support Stalin’s request for 
separate representation in the United Nations for the Ukraine and Byelo¬ 
russia. 

(g) The Soviet Union would enter the war against Japan within three 
months after the defeat of Germany. She would direct her efforts to driving 
the Japanese from Manchuria. 
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(Ii) The status quo would he maintained in Outer Monjjolia; Port Arthur 
would he leased to Ihissia as a naval base; the Soviet Union would also get 
a privileged position in Dairen; Russian rights would he restored in south¬ 
ern Sakhalin and nearby islands; the Chinese-Eastern and the Southern 
Manchurian railroads would be operated jointly by China and the Soviet 
Union; the Kurile Islands would be given to the U.S.S.Il. The Soviet Union 
would support Chiang Kai-shek —and his regime alone —in China. 

Pari of (/) and all of (g) and (h) were secret agreements. All of (/) was 
made public in a few weeks, (g) and (h) on Febriiar)' 11, 1946. 

4. T/ie Potsdam Confcrcurc. July-August, 1945. Churchill-Attlee, Sta¬ 
lin, Truman. During th(' Confcn'i'iice, on July 26, China, the United King¬ 
dom, and the United States issued a proclamation giving their terms for the 
surrender of Japan; it contained a promise that Japan would be made 
democratic and that she* would be given opportunities for peaceful trade. 
The Soviet Union liad not yet declared war on Japan. 

{a) It was agreed that no central government for Germany should be 
set up “for the time being"; the German economy was to be decentralized 
with future emphasis on agriculture and “peaceful domestic industries"; 
but central ag(*ncies should be established in finance, transport, communi¬ 
cations, foreign trade, and industr\'. Germany was to have freedom of 
speech, press, and r(*ligion insofar as compatible with military security. 

{h) Germany was to make territorial concessions to Poland and Russia. 

(c) Si.x and a hall million Germans were to l>e removed from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Huiigciry, and Poland, and resettled within the new limits of 
Germany. 

(d) A military tribunal was to be set up to try and punish German war 
criminals. 

(c) The Sox’it^t Union and Poland were to get all reparations from the 
Soviet zone in C^CTinany, ])lus some from the western zones, with partial 
compensation b)' imports of Russian food and raw materials. Reparations 
were to include all industrial equipment not necessary to a peacetime 
economy. 

(/) The three powers would proceed with peace treaties for Italy, Bul¬ 
garia, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania, 

(g) A Council ol Foreign Ministers should be established, with China 
and France to be included. 


THE NEW REVISIONISM 

At the close of the chapter on the coming of World War I we discussed 
‘'The Question of War Guilt,” in which we reviewed the efforts of scholars 
to reconsider the roles of the various states in bringing on the war. Some 
came to the conclusion that too much responsibility had been laid at the 
door of the Central Powers, particularly Germany, but they disagreed as to 
the share that belonged there. Some only modified Germany's guilt, while 
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others shifted most of the blame to Serbia, Russia, France, and Britain. 
C)th('rs, pving most of their attention to the United States, became con- 
\ineed that the American people had been duped, that they had responded 
to President Wilson s idealistic call to arms only to become the defenders 
of vested economic interests. The term “revisionism” was given to these 
efforts to revise the traditional view that the guilt belonged almost alto¬ 
gether to Austria and Germany and that the United States had entered the 
war “to make the world safe for democracy”; the term implied no particu¬ 
lar body of conclusions, and revisionists themselves were in sharp disagree¬ 
ment. While it would be impossible to say just what the results of World 
War 1 revisionism have been, it seems correct to say that it contributed to 
American isolationism in the* interwar period, that it substaiitiallv modified 
the earlier war-guilt views of Americans, and that it has led to a franker 
discussion of the American economic stake in Allied victory. 

It was perhaps inevitable that revisionism should also follow W'orld 
War 11. To date, it has not reached impressive proportions by any means 
and it has not produced much of an impact on American thinking, either 
with scholars or general readers. Neverlh(*less, revisionist sentiments have 
hei*n expressed by two historians of high repute, Charles A. Beard and 
Cffiarles C. Tansill, and the'- deserve some attention here. 

Before discussing the books in which these writers have presented their 
views, let us state* that we shall limit ‘Tevisionism” to the involvement by 
the United States in World War 11. A number of aspects of American for¬ 
eign policy since 1942 have been .severely criticized — perhaps especially 
the all('ged bungling which lost China to the Communists and set the stage 
for aggression in Korea, the so-c alled surremder to the Russians at the Yalta 
Conference, and the War Trials in (^(‘rmany and Japan — and the unsympa¬ 
thetic appraisal of them is certainly an attempt to rex ise tht* Adininistra- 
tion’s evaluation of its own conduct of foreign policy, but the)' do not be¬ 
long to revisionism as the term should be used. We sliall keep ourselves to 
war guilt in World War 11. 

Professor Beard’s American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940: 
A Study in Responsihililies appeared in 1946. As the study closed more 
than a year before Pearl Harbor, it could not indict anybody for having 
taken the United States into war; but the author does express his appre¬ 
hension that the Roosevelt policies would lead to war. He deplores the 
President’s support of Stimson s earlier pronouncement against the Japa¬ 
nese in Manchuria, and, apparently most of all, he regrets the influence 
which he believes that Churchill .steadily gained over the President. In 
the end — that is, in 1940 — Rooscwelt was mouthing pacifist sentiments 
for home consumption while he was taking his cue from Churchill, or so 
Beard feared. All of this meant that FDR was not bringing his conduct 
to jibe with his responsibilities. The book annoyed Roosevelt fans, but 
it was not bitter; one able diplomatic historian, Louis M. Sears, considered 
it a completely objective analysis.'^'* Beard’s second book on war begin- 
American Historical Review, Lll (April, 1947), 532. 
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iiinffs President Roosevelt arul the Coming of the 'War, 1941. A Studij in 
Appearances and Realities, published in 1948, was written 
emLnalism. Its argument is two-edged - one that President J^oosevelt 
wrongfully and covertly repudiated traditional American i.O c n, the 
other that the Presidents policy involved an extension of executive author- 
it}' of such proportions as to subvert the Constitution. Bearc pnrsiic.s is 
earlier thesis that FDIl preached one policy and followed another: hence, 
“appearances” and “realities.” lie seems to feel that Boose^<dt had formu- 
luted a long-rntif^e policy for taking lh(* coiintr}' into fhe uai, but he tloes 
not make the charge explicit; he coiulerniis the shift from annoiiiiced neu- 
trulity In 1939 to announced *\alI-ont aid to Britain in Jannarv, 1941, as 
the betrayal of moral responsibility; and he repeatedly charges the Presi¬ 
dent with "maneuvering the country into war.” His contention that Roose¬ 
velt did not deal honestly with the American people when he failed to 
inform them of the full extent of American collaboration with fhe British 
or to reveal the implications of that collaboration has also been made by 
persons friendly fo the President. Secretary of War Stimson, for instance, 
felt that Roosevelt acted too indirectly and that he* should have assumed 
a more active leadership in mobilizing public opinion; but, whereas Stim- 
son attributed the Presidents behavior to concern for isolationist senti¬ 
ment, Beard prefers his “maneuvering” thesis. As for the Far East, Beard 
argues that the Administration did not exhaust the possibilities for a peace¬ 
ful settlement with Japan, but, instead, used its energies in plotting to 
“maneuver” Japan into firing the first shot. 

The author had long been honored as the foremost student of the Amer¬ 
ican constitutional .system; it was natural that he should be alarmed at 
what he regarded as grave usurpations of authority. In this, which was to 
be Professor Beard’s last book, he reaches the conclusion that “at this 
point in its history the American Republic has arrived under the theory 
that the President of the United States possesses limitless authority pub¬ 
licly to misrepresent and secretly to control foreign policy, foreign affairs, 
and the war power.” 

The third of the three major revisionist works to date is Charles C. Tan- 


sill’s Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, pub¬ 
lished in 1952. Professor Tansill, of American University, is the author of 
a number of excellent studies of American diplomacy. His latest book is 
based upon a thorough examination of published materials and of Depart¬ 
ment of State records for the years 193^1941. 

The title suggests both the main thesis of the book and the strong anti- 
Roosevelt feeling of the writer. Another able diplomatic historian, Dexter 
Perkins, says that the intent of the volume "is to expose the wickedness and 
folly of the Roosevelt Administration, and to suggest — perhaps it would be 
fair to say to assert — that the responsibility for the entry of the United 
States into World War II rests chiefly upon a slippery politician in the 


(Yale University Press, 1948), p. 598. 
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White House.” Professor Tansill reaffirms this judgment when he de¬ 
clares that it might have bcH'n more* fitting if the Japanese War Trials had 
been held in Washington. He chargers FDR with deluding the public as 
to the extent and dangers of American aid to the British, with declining 
to make the most of opportunities lor peaceful settlement of differences 
with Japan, with unnecessary provocations to Japan, and with lack of 
courage to mediate between Hitler and the democratic states after the 
fall of Poland in 1939. 

The war-guilt studies of Beard and Tansill must not bc^ understood as 
justifying the aggressions of the Axis states, with the ciualification that 
Professor Tansill comes pretty close to assuming that “Japanese imperial¬ 
ism was nothing but a response to A.’.erx'an ill-nature.” With both of 
them the basic contention is that the Ui iited States was uniK^cessarily in¬ 
volved, and that she was involved through the high-handed diplomacy 
of President Itoosevelt rather than by soIxt decision of the American 
people. While it is impossible to say how far revisionism will eventually 
go, four observations seem to be warranted at the present time: (1) Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt did not address himself to the countr\^ as frankly as he 
should have; he was guilty of misrepresentation on specific matters, and 
he constantly exaggerated the prospects for continued nc^utrality. (2) The 
conclusion that American participation in World War II was of Roose¬ 
velt’s doing, without the concurrence of the people themselves, is con¬ 
troverted by all sorts of evidence: consensus of the press, public opinion 
polls, the votes of Congress on the declarations of war, and the solid war 
support. (3) The argument that the Roosevelt Administration irritated 
Japan into righteous wrath and then spumed conciliation for peremptory 
language assumes that Japan had a right to exploit the Far East as she 
pleased, that the United States had no interests to defend there, that China 
should be thrown to the wolves, and the Rome-Berlin-Tokvo Axis was a 
philanthropic enterprise. It overlooks the fact that the American people 
were privately boycotting Japanese goods and urging an embargo on scrap 
metal, gasoline, and other war supplies before the Administration was ready 
to make such action official. Finally, it ignores two other facts: that the 
United States knew from intercepted dispatches that the Japanese were 
plotting war while professing to negotiate in good faith; and that the Japa¬ 
nese — not the Americans — brought negotiations to a close. FDR was con¬ 
stantly aware of the need to permit the Japanese to “save face,” and it was 
he who told their representatives shortly before Pearl Harbor that “there 
is nothing final between friends.” (4) The belief that the United Stales 
should have stayed out of the war if at all possible and regardless of the 
issues involved is predicated upon the acceptance of extreme isolationist 
thinking and the rejection of the premises of collective security. While 
the question posed here is one which everyone will have to answer for 
himself. World War II and the defense of Korea in 1950 appear to show 

Dexter Perkins, the New York Times Book Review, May 11, 1952, p. 3. 

“ Perkins, p. 24. 
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that the Amerfcan people are in ven^ substantial but not unanimous agree- 

TL more fundamental criticism of American Far Eastern 
craJ over the last half-centuiy - not of immediate pre-M " ar II diplo- 
macy - is that suggested by George F. Kennau. 7 he thesis of his ai guinenf 
is that American policy in relation to Japan was alwa^s mom lou 

and restraint and never one of constructive and svnjpatietic cooperation. 
Here is a partial statement of his “reservation” conceriiiiig American policy 
in the Far East: 


We were at liberty to exhort to plead, tc) liainpcr, to crnbairass. If otlieis 
failed to heed us, we would cause them to appear in imgiaceful posh lies 
before the eves of world opinion. If on the oiher Iiand, thin' ga\(’ herd to 
our urginf^s^ they would do so at their own risk: we w'oiilcl not feel lioiind 
to help them with the resulting problems - they were on their own. 

It was in this spirit that we backed away, year after year, decade after 
decade, at the positions of the other powers on the mainland of Asia, and 
above all tlie Japanese, in the unshukeahle belief that, if our principles were 
commendable, their consequences c*oiiId not be oth(?r tlian happy and accept¬ 
able. But rarely could we be lured into a discussion of the real (piantitles 
involved: of such problems as Japan’s (*xpaiiding population, or the weak¬ 
nesses of government in China, or the ways in which the ambitions of other 
powers could be practically coiintcr(*d. Remember that this struck a par¬ 
ticularly sensitive nerve in the case of countries whose interests on tin* 
Asiatic mainland were far more important to them than our interests then* 
were to 


Kennans other reservations include the judgment that “neither of the 
phrases ‘Open Door’ or ‘administrative and territorial integrity of China’ 
had any clear applicability to actual situations in China in the sense 
that they could have been said to indicate feasible and practical alterna¬ 
tives to all the special positions and interests of the powers in that coun¬ 
try.” His reservations also include American indilference to the effects 
of United States policy on Japanese internal politics — whether or not they 
would constribute to the entrenchment of military extremists—and Ameri¬ 
can domestic policy with its discriminations against Japanese. After point¬ 
ing out that what he mentions in hindsight was urged by “qualified ob¬ 
servers” in foresight, he makes this intriguing observation: 

It is an ironic fact that today our past objectivcjs in Asia are ostensibly in 
large measure achieved. The Western powers have lost the last of their 
special positions in China. The Japanese are finally out of China proper 
and out of Manchuria and Korea as well. The effects of their expulsion 
from those areas have been precisely what v^ise and realistic people warned 
us all along they would be. Today we have fallen heir to the problems and 
responsibilities the Japanese had faced and borne in the Korean-Manchiirian 

^ George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900—1950 (University of Chicago Press, 
1951), pp. 47-48. 

Kennan, p. 44. 
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area for nearly half a century, and there is a certain perverse justice in the 
pain we are suffering from a burden which, when it was borne by others, 
we held in such low esteem. What is saddest of all is that the relationship 
between past and present seems to be visible to so few people.®^ 


POSTWAR PROSPECTUS 

While the defeat of the Axis aggressors in World War II brought an end 
to the gravest threat to the military domination of the entire world in all of 
history, it also })rought problems of i!i n'clible variety, magnitude, and 
acuteness. In soc ial and economic lern. these included the relief of mil¬ 
lions of rc*fugees and other victims of the war, the rehabilitation of war- 
devastated areas, the reduction of opprc'ssive tax burdens, the reconver¬ 
sion of industry, the rc\storation of agriculture and trade, the stabili7ation 
of national economies, and the payment of enormous war debts. In politi¬ 
cal terms they included the establishnic^nt of receivt?rships for tlu^ van¬ 
quished states, the rebuilding of effective govt?rninents in the liberated 
stales, the determination of nc'w boundaries, the liquidation of the “Grand 
Alliance,” and the consideration of the claims of formc'rly dc^pendent areas 
for independcmce. 

But the job that lay ahead was not nuTcly one of reconstruction. It was 
much more than putting things back as they were; it was also one of build¬ 
ing a better ordcT in the aflairs of mcm and states. Before the close of the 
war the great Allied powers had already agreed to make a new organiza¬ 
tion of states their major instrument in creating the belter order. To set 
up the “United Nations” which statesmen envisioned, to agree upon its 
powcTs and purpos(\s, and to endow it with means to achieve the ends, 
would call for more cooperation and wisdom than states had given to the 
Great Experiment. 
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The Rebuilding and Reorientation of Europe 


j\fnv if ihv soi princes' of Europe^ who rrpreseni timi socieftj, 

or hulcpcndcui state of men that was previous to the oldif^ations 
of society, wouUL for the same reason that engaged men first in socictip 
viz. love of peaee and order, agree to meet hij their stated deputies in 
a , iiovereign or Imperial Diet, Parliament, or State of Europe; he- 
fore ivhich sovereign assembly .should be brought all differences de- 
pending hetiveen one sovereign and another that cannot be made up by 
private embassies before the ses.sions begin; and that if any of the sov- 
ereignties . . . shall refuse to .subndt their claim or pretensions to 
them, or to abide and perform the judgment thereof . . . all the other 
.sovereignties united as one .strength, shall compel the submission and 
performance of the .sentence . . . no sovereignty in Europe having the 
power and therefore cannot .show the will to dispute the conclu.sion; 
and, come (pie nthj, peace would he procured and continued hi Europe. 

— VVii.MAM Pkw, 1693 


Europe has for centuries been the center of Western civilization. Until 
tlic late nineteeiilli century all the great powers had been European states. 
Their economic strength and cultural contributions, as w'ell as their politi¬ 
cal and military might, gave them a dominating position in the world. Al¬ 
though World War I had exposed serious structural and economic weak¬ 
nesses and had profoundly affected the pattern of world power, the nations 
of W(;stcTn Europe, notably Britain and France, seemed to recover much 
of their old strength without great loss of prestige. Defciated Germany, 
after the low ebb of the 20 s and early 30*s, had become resurgent under 
the Nazis; and Russia, under Bolshevist rule, had gained enormously in 
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eciniomic ami militaty might. On the eve of World War ». four 

11 iiiid even Itiilv, iiiicit‘1 Aius.soliiii, 

states were unquestionably jio\\ tr.s, aiiu e ^ 

was making an impressive effort lor asiinilar recognition. i i i i 

After six years of \var, a wlioJIy different picture eniergec . c o a - 
ance of power was shattered, llie nation which undei t u x a/.is mac c a 
formidable bid for world domination, and wliich had betm the strongest 
Eiiropejan state in 1939, was a di\M and occupied country. Tlie FascLst 
wginw had been destroyed in Italy, and that country was wTcsthug \yitJi 
grave economic iwd poJiticuI problems. France, smashed by the Nazi 
hlitzkrcig and smartiig from the Iminiliation of defeat and coJJaboratioii- 
isin, was in a plight almost as serious as that of Italy, britain, it soon be¬ 
came clear, had been fundamentally weakened by accumulatt*d strains and 
the wartime efforts which o\ ertaxed her rc'sources, and she did not stag(J 


as rapid a recovery as had been CAXpccted. Only thc^ Soviet Union was more 
jjowerful than ever, in .spite of tremendous loss of life and destruction of 
jiroperty during the war. “The condition of Europe after the second world 
war,” in short, “was without precedent in rnodt?rn liislorv.” ^ 

Immediately following the non-aggression treaty wdth Germany in Au¬ 
gust, 1939, Soviet troops occupied a large part of eastern Poland, and 
in June, 1940. tlie baltic states of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. At tlic 
Yalta Conference, Churchill and Roosevelt were faced with a Soviet fait 
accompli in Eastern Europe, and they luid to be content with Stalin’s sig¬ 
nature on agreements for the “liberation of Eastern Europe,” free elections 
in Poland and elsewhere, and similar pledges. In violation of the Yalta 
agreements, the Russians have since reduced Poland, Czechoslovakia (after 
the coup of February, 1948), Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria to the 
status of satellite states. They liave virtually sealed off their zone in Ger¬ 
many, and to a lesser extent, their zone in Austria. At the present time, 
therefore, the Soviet Union stands astride* Eastern Europe, and there is 
no comparable power alignment elsewdiere on the continent. 

Aside from the growing power of the Soviet Union — which is only in 
part a European state — the position of Europe has undergone a change so 
fundamental as to lead students of history to speak of “the passing of the 
European age.”“ William T. R. Fox has declared that “the transition from 
the old, world-dominating Europe to the new, 'problem-Europe’ is a cen¬ 
tral fact in the international politics of our time.” ■' Europe still exercises a 
far more important place in world affairs than these statements suggest; 
but it is a fact, as Ilarold and Margaret Sprout have pointed out, that 
“Europe no longer enjoys a virtual monopoly of political power and world 
leadership.” ‘ 


^ Major Problems of United States Foreign PoUctf, 1949-]f)S0 (The Brookings Insti¬ 
tution, 1949), p. 93. 

^Tliis is the title of a challenging book by Eric F’ischer, published by the Harvard 
University Pre.s.s, 1948. 

^The Super-Powers (Harcourt, Brace, 1944), pp. 12-13. 

^ Harold and Margaret Sprout, cds.. Foundations of National Power (Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945), p. 123. 
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The decline of Europe did not begin with World War II. The war merely 
accelerated a deterioration which had begun long before World War 1. 
but the recuperative powers of the continent were not sufficient to assure 
recovery from the vast dislocation and destruction of a second world war. 
After 1945 Europe unaided was no longer a going concern. “The precari¬ 
ous efpulibrium which had bet^n sustained until the second World ^Var 
\v'is finally and irrevocably upset and Europe emerged from it faced with 
the formidable task and the nc‘cessitv of effecting major changes in its 
stnictiirt*. ’ *’ It was suffering from a gigantic loss of capital, its earnings 
from capital investment had largely vanished, and on other invisible trans 
actions, such as shipjiing and tourist trader it had a net dcdicit instead of a 
favorable balance. Tins situation was ur t new, but its ability to pay for its 
imports had now seriousK' declined. Trodnetion was at a low level. The 
population was greater than before the war and was still rising. I'hcTC 
were more moutlrs to f(*ed, and Tiot (‘nough food to satisfy even minimum 
calorie rec|uir(mieiits. The sliortagt* of eonsinner goods was serious. More¬ 
over, the shortage of dollars abroad — \hc. inuch-talkcd-aboiil “dollar gap” 
— and of supplies at home produced inflationary pressures and a serious dis- 
ecpiilibriinn in the currencies of many countries. Europe was plagued by 
inconvertible currencies, cn rencies of varying degrees of stability, and 
many serious internal barricTs to trade. Intra-European trade, which be¬ 
fore the war was a major factor in tlu* life of the continent, had fallen off 
alarmingly. Severe winters and poor crops in 1946 and 1947 further com¬ 
plicated the ]irobl(?m of recovery. 

To add to the economic woes there were grave political and moral weak¬ 
nesses and ideological divisions. As the hopes for postwar cooperation 
among the great jiowers recech'd, the dictates of the “cold war” assumed 
a primacy over considerations of recoveiy’^ and r(4iabilitation. The' stricken 
continent, which needed to muster all its resources in an effort to survive, 
was rent in two between East and West, separated by an “iron curtain ’ 
which ran from Stettin on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic and which 
divided the Communist from the non-Communist world. Germany bc*came 
the hottest spot in the “cold war,” the greatest bastion for both sides; and 
hopes for its unification — or even for a German peace settlement — seemed 
to fade away. 

These developments seriously retarded the economic recover)' of Europe, 
raised again the old problem of security against aggression, and prevented 
the distraught people of Europe from resuming their normal lives. The 
future of millions was jeopardized by the imperatives of the “cold war.” 


PROBLEMS OF PEACEMAKING 

Before peace could be preserved in the postwar period it first had to be 
made. The major victors were in agreement on one point at least: there 
®"Eun)pean Recovery,” International Conciliation, No. 447 (Jan., 1949), p. 66. 
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III. I „ <!iic-h as followed World War I. 

would be no Foneral peace conreronce . „ . . .1 o • it • 

(ho hon* of the govonimr„(s of Great Britain the Soviet Union 
Iinrf the Unite,I Staler - ChiircbiJ/ ami Attlee Stalin, ami Iniman - agm'd 

nt the Potschiin meeting of July-Augnst 1945, to ci catc a oimu o or 
eign Ministers of tlic five grout powers — ibe Big Three, plus China ana 
France —“to continue the necessary preparatory work for the peace set¬ 
tlements." The Council therefore, became the principal ag('rjcv for pc^ace- 
making in Europe. Since all its decisions had to be unanimous, its success 
was conditioned on great po\\'er unanimity; but from the outset of its de¬ 
liberations it was apparent tliat real unanimity was highly unlikely. The 
first meeting of the Council, held in London in September-October, 1945. 
came to a dead end on disagreement over the nations which should be al¬ 


lowed to participate in tJie peace negotiations. 

Preparatory Work on the Early Treaties. The London impasse was 
.seemingly broken at a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Big Three 
in Moscow in DeecMiiher. 1945. There a formula was worked out, largely 
through the persistence and patience of the American Secretary of State, 
James F. Bj rnes. TJie Big Three agreed in the Moscow formula to con¬ 
sider jjcace treaties with Italy, Huiigar}', Bulgaria, Rumania, and Finland 
before attempting the more difficult assignment of writing treaties for Aus¬ 
tria and Germany. A compromise was worked out which schemed to recon¬ 
cile the American desire to bring all belligerent members of the wartime 
United Nations into the peace negotiations with the Russian view that the 
great powers, through (he Council of F'oreign Ministers, should determine 
the terms of peac;e. According to this compromise, the preparatory work 

on each of th(? five? treatie\s would be conducted hv those victor nations 

✓ 

which had in each instance signed the terms of surrender (the 4-3-2 for¬ 
mula); this meant that the Big Three, plus France, would draft the Ital¬ 
ian treaty, the Big Three would draft the three Balkan treaties, and Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union would draft the tre^aty for Finland. Then 
the draft treaties would be considered at a general conference of all states 
which had participated in the European campaign against the Axis. The 
final treaties would thereupon be drafted by the Council of Foreign Min¬ 
isters, with due heed to the recommendations of the conference. 

In two lengthy sessions in Paris in 1946, from April 25 to May 16, and 
from June 15 to July 12, the Council of Foreign Ministers managed to 
supervise the preparation of draft treaties for the five? states, after much 
debate and disagreement. The Italian peace treaty, in particular, posed 
many thorny problems. Among these were the disposition of Trieste, which 
Russia had promised to Yugoslavia but which Italy, backed by Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, and the United States, wanted for herself; the disposition of 
the former Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland; Italian de¬ 
mands for the return of territory around the Brenner Pass which had been 
ceded to Austria after World War I; French demands for small but strate¬ 
gically and economically important bits of territory on the Franco-Italian 
frontier; and the Russian demands for heavy reparations, for herself and 
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Yugoslavia in particular. Tliere were also serious problems in connection 
with lh(' Balkan treaties, jwticularly those of the fre^e navigation of the 
i)aniihe, which the* Western powers insisted should be placed under inter¬ 
national administration, and of ecjuality of economic opportunity in the 
Balkans. 

Paris Conference, 1946. Having agreed at last on the terms of the draft 
trc'aties, the major powers then issued invitations to a general conference 
to consid(T the proposed j^c^ace setthaiKMils. As the price of Russian co¬ 
operation the United Stai(\s had been forced to agree to support the draft 
tr(*aties as prepared by the Big Four — now France* is included — and even 
to join in pri\senting some '‘\sugg(*st('d'" rules oJ procedures wbii'b wo\dd 
further limit the scope and power of thr gencaal confcTenc c;. These restric¬ 
tions did not pr(*v(*nt a searching scrutin\ of tlu^ draft treaties by th(' smaller 
pow('rs. From July 2fi to October 15, 1946, jnore than 1500 delegates from 
twenty-one nations, meeting in the Luxembourg Palace in Paris, examined 
th(* drafts article* by article, both in committees and in plenary scissions. 
The fruits of these arduous labors were modest; “the possil)ility of arriv¬ 
ing at gcMierally accc'pted solutions by negotiation was ruled out both by 
the methods adopted and by the temper of the delegates.” There were 
bittcT disputes on procedural c]ue.stions, and repeated prot(*sts by spokes¬ 
men of the smaller states over the limitations on their actions. Foreign 
Minister Evatt of Australia, who tried to lead a rc'volt against the iron- 
lianded control of the great powers, abandoned his ('{forts aft(?r a few weeks 
and left the confc'rcnce. 

The practice* of taking all dc'cisions by voting, and the presence of the 
press at all sc'ssions, placed fiutht^r obstacles in lh(* way of agrt^enicnl on 
score's of individual problems arising from the detailed examination of the 
draft treaties. Most of the rccommc'ndalions on disputed points were 
passed by a two-thirds majority ovea* the strong opposition of Russia and 
the Soviet satellite states which were represented. Some sixty articles in 
the. draft treaties on which the Big lY)ur had been unable to reach com¬ 
plete agreement were submitted to the conference. The majority of the 
states represented tended to support the American, British, and French 
views on most of these disputed cjuestions. 

Major Provisions of the Treaties. Later in the year, the Counc il of For¬ 
eign Miiiistc^rs, meeting in New York, gave further consideration to the 
draft treaties in the light of the scores of recommendations which the Peace 
Conference had produced. Although the Paris meeting was generally re¬ 
garded as a failure, its recommendations were seriously reviewed by the 
Council and in some instances they were adopted, at least in modified 
form. At New York the Council agreed on the final terms of the five treat¬ 
ies. Its decisions on the major issues in dispute may be quickly summa¬ 
rized: 

1. Trieste, with most of the Istrian peninsula, plus a narrow strip of 

^ J. C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1947), pp. 136-137. 
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territory extending to the Italian border, was created as a Free Territory 
under the supervision of the Security Council of the United Nations. This 
“solution” satisfied nobody, but it was the only compromise on which the 
Big Four could agree. 

2. The boundary line between Italy and Yugoslavia was drawn roughly 
midway between the lines proposed by the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

3. Tliere were no further major changes in the boundaries of postwar 
Italy, although Briga-Tenda and a few other small areas were ceded to 
France. 
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4. Tlie question of the disposition of the Italian colonies was “solved” 
l)y postponing a solution and providing for a method of eventual setlle- 
ineiit. The Italian peace treaty provided that if the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was unable to reach a decision within one year following the 
eUectiv(‘ date of the treaty, tlu^ question should be r(4err(*d to the Gem- 
era! Assembly of the United Nations and the Assembly's decision should 
be rc'garded as binding. 

5. Italian reparations were fixed at $260,000,000, most of which was to 
go to CriH'cc* and Yugoslavia. Some of this amount was to come from cur- 
vvui production, but such payments were not to begin until 1952, and they 
were not to be made if they imposed a serious strain ou the Italian econ¬ 
omy. Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland were each to pav $100,000,000 in 
reparations, mainly to Russia. Bulgaria was to pay $25,(K)0,000 to Yugo¬ 
slavia and $45,000,0(X) to Greece. 

6. All of Transylvania was assigned to Rumania, which in turn agreed 
to Russia’s possession of Bessarabia and Bukovina. 

7. Finland ceded the province of Pelsamo to the U.S.S.R., and gave the 
Soviets a fifty-year lease on the Porkkala-Udil area. 

8. With the approval of Russia, the Balkan treaties guaranteed the free 
navigation of the Danube, but all attempts to implement this pledge were 
lat(T blocked by Russian maneuvers. The Big Four agri^ed to hold a con¬ 
ference to establish an international navigation authority for the Danube 
within six months after the trijaties wi'iit into effect. Such a conference was 
finally held in Belgrade, from July 30 to August 18, 1948, almost a year 
after the cfleetive date of the tn'atics. 

Disposition of Italian Colonies. In spite of an eleventh-hour effort by 
Russia to convoke a meeting of the C’oiincil of Foreign Ntinisters to seek 
an agreement on the former Italian colonies, the deadline of September 15, 
1948, passed without a decision. Accordingly, the General Assembly took 
up the problem in the spring of 1949. Afti'r considerable debate with no 
agrecmuTit, it referred the matter to the next session, which, later in the 
same year, took the following action: (1) it agreed to grant independence 
to Libya not later than January 1, 1952, and appointed Adrian Pelt, a 
former Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations, as United Na¬ 
tions Commissioner for Libya; (2) it placed Italian Somaliland under a 
trusteeship for ten years, with Italy as the trust power, and provided that 
at the end of the decade this area too should be given independence; 
(3) it deferred action on Eritrea until the 1950 Assembly session, to allow 
time for further investigation of the conflicting claims of Ethiopia, Italy, 
and other interested states, and of the wishes of the native inhabitants.’ 

In the spring of 1950 an Eritrean Commission of the United Nations 
made an on-the-spot study of conditions. In November the Ad Hoc Politi- 

^ For the text of the Assembly's resolution and an excellent siuninary of the con¬ 
sideration of the problem of the former Italian colonies by the United Nations in 1950, 
see United States Participation in the United Nations, Dept, of State Pub. 4178, Inter¬ 
national Organization and Conference Series 111, 67 (July, 1951), pp. 81-89. 
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cal Committee of the Assembly drafted a proposal, sponsored by fourteen 
nations, for a federation of Eritrc'a and Ethiopia, and on December 2 tln' 
General Assembly adopted the feileration plan. A f<‘W da_\s latei the 
Assembly elected Eduardo Anzc Matieuzo of Bolivia as United Nations 
(Joimnissioiier for Eritreu, anti chiirgcd Jiiin, ainon^ othci (hitirs, with the 
task of preparing a draft constitution for Eritrea and of supervising the 
other nccessnrv steps to bring the proposed federation into t)eing. This 
took place in September, 1952, with Ethiopia to control Eritrea s foreign 
affairs, currency, and trade; all other powers wore vested in the Eritrean 
({overnnient. Meanwhile, on December 24. J951. Libya had become a 
constitutional inonaichy under King Idris. 

Violations of Peace Treaties. Some two \'ears after the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Fin¬ 
land w(‘re finally declared to be in elTc^ct, as of September 15, 1947. Many 
of their provisions, however, have been deliberately violated, evaded, or 
ignored. Only lip service has been paid to the guarantees of freedom and 
independence for the peoples of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. These 
countries ha\’e become Soviet-controlled dictatorships; all opposition ele¬ 
ments have b(‘en ruthle.ssly criKshed. and almost all contacts with the non- 
Sovic't world have been severed. The provision for the free navigation of 
the Danube went overboard when at the Belgrade conference in 1948 
Russia and her satellites forced through a treaty which, while endorsing 
the principle of the free navigation of the Danube, in reality completely 
abrogated that principle. The Western powers refused to sign the treaty, 
and instead strongly denounced it. In effect, the control of the Danube 
passed to the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc, with only Yugoslavia dis¬ 
puting the Soviet position. 

Because of the great power deadlocks, the Security Council has been 
unable to take the necessary steps for the creation of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, as provided for in the Italian peace treaty; it has even been 
unable to agree on a govenior for the Free Territory, although the names 
of many qualified persons have been suggested. Trieste, therefore, remains 
under Allied military administration, with its ec'onomic and political future 
uncertain. The Western powers, led by the United States, have apparently 
decided to disregard the provisions regarding the Free Territory of Trieste 
in the Italian treaty. On the eve of the Italian elections in 1948 the Um'ted 
States, as a part of its open campaign to influence the elections, suddenly 
proposed that Trieste be returned to Italy. One of the con.sequences of 
Tito’s defiance of the Kremlin has been an improvement in Italo-Yugoslav 
relations; and it is conceivable that the two nations most directly concerned 
wiU reach some amicable agreement regarding Trie.ste. 

As a matter of fact the Italian peace treaty, like the treaties wnth Bul¬ 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania, has become almost a dead letter. In late 
1951 the United States, Britain, and France proposed to the Soviet Union 
and other interested nations that the treaty be revised, and that Italy be 
granted full sovereignty and admitted to the United Nations. Since Italy 
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had dearly cast her lot with the nations of Western Europe and the Atlan¬ 
tic Community, and since the primary purpose of the sus;gesled treaty rc'vi- 
sioii was to remove the limitations on the size of Italian armed forces, it is 
hardly surprising that the Russian reply was unsatisfactory.** The Soviet 
Union would consent to a revision of the Italian treaty only for a priee 
which the Western powers, including Italy, would not consent to pay. 
Charging the Soviet Union with bad faith, and alleging that full indepeud- 
enee and national defense were vital to her existence, Italy has in effect 
repudiated most of the peace treaty, with the arajuiescence and in many 
respects the strong encouragement of the Western powers. 

Peace with Austria. Having disposed of five peace treaties, the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, meeting in Moscow in the spring of 1947, turned to 
even thornier problems — the treaties for Austria and Germany. There 
seemed to be real hope for a basic agreement regarding Austria. Techni¬ 
cally it would not be a peace treaty, since Austria was regarded as a lib¬ 
erated and not as an enemy state. She had been promised full independ- 

®For tlic texts of the statement of the three Western powers regarding Italy of 
Sept. 26, 1951, and the Soviet note on Italy of Oet. 11, 1951, sec Lurraut History, 
Dee., 1951, 362, 365-^66. 
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ence in the Moscow Declaration of 1943. The Austrian treaty was first 
considered in detail by the deputies of the Foreign Ministers in January, 
1947. Agreement had been reached then on a number of points, and the 
principal matters in dispute were outlined for the (>ouucil ol I'oieign 
Ministers to try to resolve. Although some clauses vvitc added to the 
proposed Austrian treaty at the Moscow meeting of the Council, disagree¬ 
ment between the Soviet Union and the Western powers was complete on 
three major issues: (J) the claim of yiigoslavia to a portion of Austrian 
territorv in southern Carinthia; (2) Yiigoslavias demand for $lo0,(KX),0()0 
in rcpnnitions; and (3) the definition of German assets. The last issue was 
the most basic. The Potsdam agreement, in a loosely-worded pro\*ision, 
Jiad assigned to the Soviet Union, as part of her share of German repara¬ 
tions, all German assets in the Soviet zone in eastern Austria. Tlie U.S.S.R. 
argued tliat (he provision einbracc^l all property acquired by the C^.erinans, 
through whatevcT means. Since Austria had been governed as a part of 
Germany from 1938 to 1945, this interpretation would deprivi? Austria of 
most of her properties and resources. The Western powers strongly op¬ 
posed the Soviet interpretation, and, instead, supported Austrian President 
Karl Renner’s position that the very future of his country was at stake. 
“Acceptance of the Soviet position,” said Secretary of State Marshall in a 
report to the American people on the Moscow eonferenee, would mean 
that “Austrian chances of surviving as an independent self-supporting state 
would be dubious. She would in effect be but a puppet state.” ® 

Unable to agree at Moscow on these disputed issues affecting the Aus¬ 
trian treaty, the Foreign Ministers decided to establish a four-power Treaty 
Commission to meet in Vienna for the purpose of resolving the issues. The 
Commission held 85 meetings in 1947, but it could not agree on a single 
one of the nineteen questions submitted to it. The definition of German 
assets alone occupied the Commission for four months, with the single 
result of clarifying somewhat the extent of Russia’s demands. At their 
London meeting in late 1947 the Foreign Ministers briefly considered prob¬ 
lems relating to the Austrian treaty, and again referred these problems to 
their deputies, without agreement. 

The deputies met again in early 1948 to consider “new” Soviet proposals, 
and made some progress in narrowing the gap between Russian demands 
and the price which the Western powers were willing to pay to get Soviet 
troops out of Austria; but the meetings ended in a complete deadlock in 
early May on the issue of Yugoslavian claims to Austrian territory. They 
resumed their negotiations a year later, but they were still unable to find 
a basis of agreement on crucial points. The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
however, meeting in May-June, 1949, seemed to make real progress on 
the Austrian treaty. The reparations issue was apparently settled, at long 
last, by agreement of the Western powers to allow the Soviet Union ex¬ 
tensive rights to the oil and shipping facilities in Austria and a cash pay¬ 
ment of $150,000,000 over a six-year period, in lieu of other "German as- 
^ Department of State Bulletin^ XVI (May 11, 1947), 923. 
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sets/' The deputies were thereupon instructed to draft a treaty by Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1949; but their attempts to implement the agreement of the 
(Council of Foreign Ministers were unsuccessful. 

No substantial progress has been made since 1949. On March 13, 1952, 
Britain, France, and the United Stales, in identical notes to the Soviet 
Union, proposed agreement on an abbreviated treaty of c'ight articles, 
which would ('iid the occupation and rc^store the country to full independ¬ 
ence. The treaty called for agreement on all the remaining issues in dis¬ 
pute except the disposition of German "assets” and war booty in Austria.^® 
The Soviet Union, however, rejected this demarche, and the deadlock con¬ 
tinued. Although only a f(‘W issues rciinain unsettled, there are still sizable 
bones of contention. Moreover, as the New York Times of March 2, 1952, 
pointed out, “the Soviets have never withdrawn voluntarily from countries 
not under native? Cornmiini.st regimes”; and they appear to believe that 
their spearhead in Austria is of definite strategic and political value. Aus¬ 
tria, therefore, remains divided, with the Russian zone still under military 
authority, with civilian high commissioners in the three Western occupation 
zones, and with an Austrian government trying to function while subject 
to the veto of a four-power control commission. 

Peace with Germany. The Council of Ftm'ign Ministers avoided any 
real consideration of a German peace settlement until 1947, and, instead, 
concentrated its efforts on the treaties for Italy, Finland, and the three 
Danubian states. In 1947, however, the central problems of a Cerinan 
treaty were considered at two meetings of the Council, the first in Moscow 
in March-April, the second in I^ondon in November-December. When 
they were over, the prospects for a treaty were as remote as before. Two 
days after the Moscow meeting convened, the announcement of the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine denoted the deteriorating state of East-West relations. The 
first item on the agenda at Moscow was the consideration of a two-volume 
report of the Allied Control Council in Berlin on the implementation of the 
Potsdam agreements. Tlie bitter debates on demilitarization, denazification, 
democratization, deindustrialization — “barbarous and not easily defined 
expressions which had been accepted at Potsdam” —almost disrupted 
the conference. 

After the virtual impasse at the Moscow meeting. Great Britain and the 
United States went ahead with their plans for the economic and political 
merger of their two zones in Germany. The immediate objective of the 
United Slates policy in Germany, according to a directive issued in July 
to General Lucius Cl.ay, the American military commander in Germany, 
was to be “the attainment at the earliest practicable date of a self-sustain¬ 
ing German economy.” In August, after tripartite talks in London, Britain 

the text of the United States note to the Soviet Union rt*garding Austria, 
dated March 13, 1952, and a summary of the proposed new draft, see the Now York 
Times, March 14, 1952. 

J. C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1947-48 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1948), p. 62. 
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and the United States announced a revised level of industiy for B>zoiuii 
and a new plan for the management of the coal mines of the 1 ii u. 'Ihe 
French showed a willingness to cooperate with the other oc{up\ing pow¬ 
ers in Western Germany, but they deferred final acceptance of the Lon¬ 
don decision. j • xt u 

Tlie Council of Foreign Ministers met again in London in ^ovember, 
1947, to review the German problem. The Western powers wantt^d to dis¬ 
cuss measures for the economic recovery of Germany, whereas the* Soviet 
Union wanted to debate the establishment of a central German govern¬ 
ment and the question of reparations. 1 hree weeks of discussions sei ved 
to demonstrate only that Molotov was using the meetings to make propa¬ 
ganda speeches for German and Soviet consumption, featuring sweeping 
attacks on American and British policies. On December 15, at Marshalls 
suggestion, the Conference adjourned without even attempting to fix a 
date for anotlier meeting. The complete failure of the London iiieeting 
marked the virtual end of four-power efforts to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Germany. Henceforth, “the German problem” was to Ik* one of the 
implementation of Soviet policies in East Germany and of tripartite poli¬ 
cies in West Germany. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 

Great Britain and the United States, with the increasing cooperation of 
France, now concentrated their efforts on plans for the economic and 
political integration of the western zones of Germany. Tripartite conviirsa- 
tions in June, 1948 led to agreement on a general plan for future action in 
Germany, It was the three-power program in We.st Germany that precipi¬ 
tated the cri.sis of 1948. 

The Berlin Crisis of 1948. The first important move of Britain, France, 
and the United States was to carry out a much-needed currency reform in 
West Germany. The new currency was not introduced into Berlin until 
the Soviet Union had rejected proposals for quadripartite control of the 
circulation of eastern marks in the city and had instead announced a cur¬ 
rency reform of her own. But the main Russian countermoves to the active 
cooperation of the other occupying powers were withdrawal from the Allied 
Gontrol Council and the Berlin Kommandatnra, and the imposition of in¬ 
creasingly drastic restrictions on traflBc between the western zones and Ber¬ 
lin. The reply of the Western powers was the famous “Berlin airlift.” This 
aflorded a convincing demonstration of the determination of the demo¬ 
cratic states to remain in Berlin and not to give in to further Soviet pres¬ 
sures. As such it was a stimulus to the morale of the non-Coinmunist 
world. 

In July and August, 1948, the Western powers made joint reprc.senta- 
tions to Moscow regarding the Berlin impasse. Representatives of Britain, 
France, and the United States, with American Ambassador Walter Bedell 
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Smith usually acting as spokesman, lield lengthy conferences with Molotov, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, and also met twice with Stalin. On August 30 
a four-power directive was sent to the military governors in Berlin, instruct¬ 
ing them to make arrangimients for the lifting of the blockade and for the 
circulation of tlu' eastern mark in all zones of Berlin under quadripartite 
supervision. The military governors, however, could not agree on the terms 
tor implementing th(* directive. The Western powers charged that the fail¬ 
ure was due to tlu^ intransigence of the Russian military governor, Marshal 
Sokolovsky, hut wlnm they formally protested to Moscow that Sokolovsky 
had r(*lusecl to lollow instructions, Molotov, in a strongly worded note, up¬ 
held the Marshal and attacked the Wt tern powers. 

Faced with this situation the Western states leferred the Berlin dispute 
to the Security Council of th(‘ United Nations; but the Councirs efforts, 
led by its Presidc'ut, Juan Brainuglia, Foreign Minister of Argentina, and 
strongly siipportc'd by Foreign Minister Herbert Evatt of Australia, Presi¬ 
dent of the; CeiK'ial Ass(‘inblv at the time, and Secretary-General Trygve 
lji(\ failed to r(\solv(^ the impasse, (ireat Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States thereupon published “white papers” on the Berlin crisis, 
using essentially tlie same documents to reach two diametrically opposite 
conclusions on the r(\sponsibility for the deadlock. 

Founding the West German State. During the negotiations in Moscow 
it had become apparent that the Soviet Union wanted the Western powers 
to postpone or cancel their plans for a West German State in return for the 
lifting of the Berlin blockade. This they refused to do, and after the failure 
of furth(T efforts to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union, they turned 
again to the task of doing the best they could with a divided Germany. In 
September, 1948, while the Berlin dispute was before the Security Council, 
a German parliamentary council met at Bonn, to draft a “provisional con¬ 
stitution” or “basic law” for a West German state, and the military gover¬ 
nors of the? three occupying powers began work on an occupation statute 
to define tlie limits within which the “basic law” must operate. In Decem¬ 
ber tlu\se three states, plus the Benelux countries, agreed on a draft statute 
for an International Authority for the Ruhr, and a month later the three 
military governors established a Military Security Board to keep watch 
over German disarmament and demilitarization. In April of 1949, follow¬ 
ing the formal signing of the North Atlantic Pact, the Foreign Ministers of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States discussed all major problems 
relating to Germany, and in a few days reached agreement on the terms 
of the occupation statute. On May 5 the “Basic Law of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany,” drafted by the Bonn parliamentary council of German 
leaders and approved by the military governors of the western zones, was 
promulgated. 

These developments placed the Western powers in a more favorable 
bargaining position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and ajiparentlv helped to 
persuade the Russians to agree to lift the Berlin blockade. This agreement 
was reached as a result of a series of conversations in New York City in 
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Februan'-March, 1949, between Jacob Malik and Philip C. Jessup, Soviet 
and United States representatives at the United Nations. After some weeks 
of nesotiation through these and other channels, the four government.s 
concerned announced an agreement to lift the blockade on May 1- and 
to hold a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in ans ater in 


the same month. 

Accordingly, from May 23 to June 20 the Council of Foreign Ministers 
met again, for the first time since December, 1947. It soon became apparent 
that no compromise was possible on the basic problem of the political and 
economic unification of Germany; the month of discussions produced only 
frayed nerves and minor agreements, mostly relating to Austria. The For¬ 
eign Ministers did agree to try again at some unspecified future date, and 
they promised that “the occupation authorities, in the light of the intention 
of the Ministers to continue their elforls to achieve the restoration of the 


economic and political unity of Germany, shall consult together in Berlin 
on a quadripartite basis.” 

Relations with West Germany. The Western occupying powers and the 
Soviet Union next proceeded to sponsor "democratic” governments in Ger¬ 
many. In September, 1949, the newly elected Parliament of the Federal 
Republic of Germany established other organs and agencies of the new 
government. Theodor llcuss became President and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor. Following these steps the three Western powers declared the 
military occupation of their zones to be at an end; and civil government 
formally began with the promulgation of the Occupation Statute and the 
establishment of the Allied High Commission. In November the West 
German state was admitted to the Council of Europe, and in the Pe?ters- 
berg agreement with the Allied High Commission it promised to cooperate 
in the defense of Western Europe in return for a relaxation of the restric¬ 
tions upon its freedom of action. These restrictions were further relaxed 
in 1950, especially as a result of the decision of the Foreign Ministers of 
the Western occupying powers to permit the creation of a West German 
foreign ministry and a mobile police force. 

By 1951 the idea of German rearmament was generally though rather 
reluctantly accepted. The first meeting of Chancellor Adenauer with the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, and the United States, in November, 
"marked in itself a notable advance in the progressive association of the 
German Federal Republic with the West on the basis of equal partner¬ 
ship.” The four ministers approved the draft of a general agreement which, 
they announced, would “be a concisive step toward the realization of the 
common aim of the three Western powers and the Federal Goveniinent to 
integrate the Federal Republic on a basis of equality in a European com¬ 
munity itself included in a developing Atlantic community.” They agreed, 
however, that the now arrangement would not enter into effect until a 
number of related conventions had been accepted and until the associa- 


The text of this important joint statement on Germany is given in the Department 
of State Bulletin, XXV (Dec. 3, 1951), 891-892. 
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tion of Western Germany with the proposed European Defense (>)npnu- 
nity had been assured. 

These matters were worked out in the spring of 1952 after the North 
Atlantic Council had agreed to the creation under NATO of a European 
army, including West German troops. In May the three West(»rn states 
and the West German state signed the ‘‘peace contract” which gave the 
Federal Republic of Germany virtual autonomy in foreign and domestic 
affairs. The following day. May 27, the Foreign Ministers of the Beneluv 
countries, France, Italy, and West Germany, with the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain and the United States looking on with approval, signed the treatv 
for a European Defense Community. Shortly afterwards, also in Paris, an 
amendment to the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, extending the guar¬ 
antees of the Treaty to the European Defense Community. The effect of 
this amendment was to put Germany under the protection of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and “make Germany a quasi-member of the larger alliance 
pledged to fight with it, if necessary.” '** The signing of these three d(HTi- 
ments made the week of May 25, 1952, in the opinion of the New York 
TimeSy “one of the most important weeks in the history of the Old Conti¬ 
nent.” 


Nw York Timesy May 25, 1952, E8, 
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The New York Thnea, March 9, 19jg 

Divided Germany 


Before their ('ffects, either iinmecliate or far-rcaching, could be assessed, 
the treaties had to be ratified by the parliaments of the countries con¬ 
cerned. This was a long and difficult process, made doubly so })y hesita¬ 
tions and alarms on the part of the Germans, the French, and to a lesscjr 
extent the peoples in other West European states, and by the strong pres¬ 
sure of the Soviet Union, with alternate threats and blandishments, to pre¬ 
vent ratification. The risks in approving these documents, and in imple¬ 
menting them, were obviously great; but, as the New York Times pointed 
out, “any alternative to them appears to be so much more dangerous that, 
dtispite all opposition and all conditions . . . the Governments have little 
choice but to proceed with the task at hand.” 

Ihe reunification of Germany remains a basic aim of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment and of the great majority of the citizens. Meeting in Paris in Novem¬ 
ber, 1951, Chancellor Adenauer and the Foreign Ministers of the Western 
powers announced that "an essential aim of the common policy of their 
Governments is a peace settlement for the whole of Germany freely negoti¬ 
ated between Germany and her former enemies, which should lay the 
foundations for a lasting peace.” What they sought, they insisted, was "a 


The New York Times, May 25, 1952, £8# 
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iinififtl Gennany intcjjratc'd within the* Western European community.” 
The Western powers, however, convinced that four-power agreement is 
iinpossil)Ie under presc'iit conditions, seem determined to make Western 
Germany as vialile an entity as possible and to associate it even more 
closely u’ith Western Europe and the Atlantic community; but they still 
subscribe to the* goal of Gcrinanv's ultimate unification. 

Eussia, too, loudly proclaimed hcT dc'sire for a unified Germany, but cer- 
taiub’ she did not cin isioTi a Gerinanv “integrated within the Western Euro- 
]ican coiuuuinitv.” Although the natural oricMitatiou of CA*rmany was to¬ 
ward the AVest, the Soviet Union .sought to turn it toward the East. Tht're 
is ample evideucc that slie has orgaiiizi d her zone along Communist lines, 
and that .she is doing everything slio can to in.sure that the Germany ol the 
future* will be a Soviet-dominated state, i'he story of Soviet activities in 
East (Germany is told in Chapter 23. 

Germany and the "Cold War." CJermany lit*s in the heart of Europe, and 
German problems, as vet largely unsolved, lie at the heart of the problcnn 
of Europe* and of the; world. At prc'sc*nt, the future ol Germany seems to 
depend more* on the* state of the* relations between the Sovic't Union and 
the W<*st than on internal devt*lopmeuts. As long as a truncated Germany, 
which d(K*s not make* sense ‘u eitlu^r economic or political terms, remains 
the* hottest theater of the “cold war,” its future, and therefore Europe s 
future, r(?maius ominous. In his famous Stuttgart sp(*(*ch of Septemher 6, 
1946, James F. Bwnes, then American Secretary' of State, declared: “It is 
not in the interest of the German p(*ople or in the int(*re.st of world peace 
that Germany should become a pawn or partner in a military struggle for 
power between the East and the West.” More than three and a half years 
later Secretary of State Aeheson declared that “the reestablishment of Ger¬ 
many in the family of Western civilization must be a cooperative enter¬ 
prise, in which the risks and responsibilities are shared by all.” *■'’ The Ger¬ 
man people themselves are the main victims of ihe East-West impasse, and 
the gloomy prospects for thi'ir own future encourage extremism and un¬ 
healthy political, economic, and ideological trends. Tliis is evidenced by 
the growth of ultra-nationalist groups and by the willingness of many 
Germans to discuss even the Soviet terms as the price of nominal German 
unification. A modus vicendi between East and West Germany seems un¬ 
likely until and unless a modus vicendi is arrived at between the Commu¬ 
nist and non-Communist worlds. For the Western world “the long-range 
problem,” as a study of (he Brookings Institution points out, “is to reorgan¬ 
ize Germany politically, economically, territorially, and administratively in 
order to prevent the recrudescence of German aggression, and at the same 
time to fit Germany into the political, security, and economic pattern of 
Europe and of the world as a whole.” 

Department of Stale BuHetin, XXII (May 22, 1950), 790. 

Major Problems, 1949-50, p. 107. 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND INTEGRATION 

Within three years of V-E Day the prospects for great power eollaliora- 
tion in peace as in war —pledged in the Moscow Declaration of 194 3, in 
the United Nations Charter, and in many other solemn agreements - had 
become dim indeed. The refusal of the Soviet Union to partieijiate in the 
Marshall Plan, or to allow any of the states witliin her orbit to participate, 
was a clear indication that the problems of European reccn'crv could not 
be considered on a continental scale. Zhdanovs statement of October, 194., 
that the Soviet Union would "‘bend every effort in order tliiit this plan be 
doomed to failure” was in a sense an open declaration of \^'ar. 

Faced with a divided continent, the countries of Western Europe took up 
the tasks of recovery and rcliabilitation and of defense on a regional rathc‘r 
than a continental basis. Driven together by a common disaster and a com¬ 
mon danger, their peoples have achieved an unprecedented degree of co¬ 
operation in the jDostwar period. Indeed, the closer “integratioir' of West¬ 
ern Europe — disregarding for the moment the exact meaning of this term 
and the limited progress in the direction of real union — has been one of the 
significant developments of recent years. 

The problems which the nations of Western Enroj)e had to face, indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, were basic ones. They included inflation, trade* 
restrictions, balance of payments, the production and distribution of goods, 
the rebuilding of factories, the recovery of agriculture, the feeding and 
housing of an increasing population in an area with a reduced capacity to 
sustain exi.sting numbers, the settlement of displaced persons, the replace¬ 
ment of destroyed materials, industrial unrest, political instability, and mili¬ 
tary insecurity. Perhaps the greatest problems were the intangible ones. 
These were accented in an address by General George G. Marshall at a 
ceremony in 1950 marking the half-way point of the plan which bears his 
name. After stating that in the early days of the program he had thought 
chiefly “in terms of national reconstruction,” General Marshall declared: 

But slowly I learned that the most serious phase of rehabilitation was re¬ 
lated to other considerations — political, moral, spiritual. These were less 
tangible, but far more difficult to deal with. Not only had the trade and 
business relations of hundreds of years been completely obliterated, but 
with them had gone the faith and confidence in many of the key institutions 
of modern civilization. It was the rehabilitation of these that was by far 
the most difficult task. 

Benelux. The first major official step in the direction of closer integra¬ 
tion in Western Europe in the postwar period was the formation of the 
Benelux Customs Union. As early as September, 1944, the governments-in- 
exile of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg had signed a conven¬ 
tion for the creation of such a union. The convention, as modified in March, 
1947, entered into effect on January 1,1948. It provided for the elimination 
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()l all customs duties betw(*eii the participating states and for a uiiiforin 
tarifl schedule for imported gooils. The ultimate objective was proclaimed 
to be a complete economic union.*‘ In June, 1948, the Foreign Ministers of 
the Benelux countries set January 1, 1950, as the target (Lite lor the begin¬ 
ning of economic union. This date has bee n repeatedly postponed, for the 
difficulties have proved to be greater than exyiected. The attempts to har¬ 
monize the internal economic policies of tlu; mciribcT states encountered 
serious obstacles — with the balance of payments problem as a major stum¬ 
bling-block *^ ““ giving rise to a growing “conviction that these obstacles 
can be overcome only within a wider framework of economic union em¬ 
bracing France and western Germauw” or even a much larger area. The 
Benelux countries “have concluded tluTcfore that Benelux as originally 
planned is not enough, and that greater sacrifices of the interests of par¬ 
ticular industri(‘s, as well as greatt'r subordination of national interests, 
must b(^ made the price for achieving greater economic advantages over a 
wider liuropean area.” **" After long delays, an agreement on agricultural 
trading among the three countries seemed to clear the way for an economic 
union, probably a less thoroughgoing one than originally contemplated. 
The completion of such an agreement, however, as has been stated, has 
been repeatedly deferred, and it is now in a state of continuous postpone¬ 
ment. 

I’he Benelux Customs Union is today certainly the most interesting 
experiment of its kind. Its creation and operation have stimulated interest 
in establishing customs unions among other countries, notably among the 
Scandinavian countries and between France and Italy, and have led to 
programs for closer cooperation in political and military fields. Neverthe¬ 
less, a recent study declares that “it cannot be said that Benelux has been 
a success, but it would not be just cither to say that the effort has been 
a complete failure.” It lists some of the major problems: a wage rise in 
Belgium and Luxemburg between 1938 and 1951 of 145 per cent against 
no rise in the Netherlands; sharp rivalry between the ports of Antwerp 

"In days past, when currencies were freely convertible and based upon gold, the 
tcniis ‘custom union’ and ‘economic union’ were practically synonomous [sic] since 
the eliiiiination of customs barriers bctwecMi any two countries created an area within 
which the free play of economic forct\s produced an integrated economy. This situa¬ 
tion, however, no longer exists . . . economic union requires the free movement of 
goods, persons, and capital, and the coordination of certain types of internal legislation 
and of relations with third countries . . . the difficulties to be overcome in attaining 
economic union luiN’e increased. Among these difficulties may be mentioned the foreign- 
exchange controls and quantitative restrictions which have been imposed as a result 
of the so-called ‘dollar shortage.’ ” How'ard J. Hilton, Jr., "Benelux — A Case Study in 
Economic Union,’’ Department of State Bulletin, XXIIl (July 31, 1950), 181, 183—184. 
This important and informative article describes the major difficulties which have been 
encountered by the Benelux countries in planning for a full economic union. Ff)r fur¬ 
ther details, see Final Report on Foreign Aid, Hou.se Report, No. 1845, 80th Cong., 
2nd Sess. (Government Printing Office, 1948), pp. 181-189. For the Conference of 
Cabinet Ministers of the Nethenands, Belgium, and Luxemburg held at The Hague, 
Mar. 10-13, 1949, sec Report, Customs Convention of the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg (The Hague, 1949). 

On this point see Hilton, p. 184. 


Major Problems, 1949-50, p. 414. 
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and Rotterdam; the absence of a deep affinity between the two eountries; 
the bilateral nature of the union, with no tliird country to ac as inec ia oi, 
and the lack of any pooling of sovereignty, leaving antln.nty n. the hands 
of the two parliaments using “traditional dipk)inalic met loc s. 

France has announced her willingness to conclude a customs union with 
any country whose economy can be combined with tliat of hiance into a 
viable ensemble. In March, 1949, France and Italy signed a tredt) pjo- 
viding for a coniinou tariff regime within one year and an economic union 
within sixycars. "^ As the Benelux experience would lead one to expect seri¬ 
ous difBcultics have developed in implementing this treaty, but plans are 
progressing and the objective remains unchang<'d. OEEC set up a cus¬ 
toms union study group in 1948, which has been investigating the whole 
problem. But little real progress has been made in the formation of a 
customs union in all or a substantial part of \Wstern Europ(\ I hc' stiid}^ 
and experience to date have revealed liow diffic ult it is even for countries 
of similar economic and political interests to join in any "viable cnscmhler 
The European Recovery Program. All of the nations of WestcTii luirope 
have developed national programs for recoveiy (for example, tlic Monnet 
Plan in France), but the major effort has been made coo])erativclv through 
the Marshall Plan. The participants in the Plan — probably the? most ambi¬ 
tious program for economic cooperation in history — included all of iion- 
Commiuiist Europe except Franco Spain, plus Iceland and Turkey. After 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall s famous address at Harvard on June 
5, 1947, representatives of the sixteen participating states, constituting the 
specially-set up Comniitlee of European Economic Cooperation (CEEC), 
met in Paris to draft a program of joint effort for recovery and to consider 
the amount of outside assistance necessary. The two-volume report of this 
Committee, released in September, 1947, formed the basis of the planning 
which resulted in the European Recoveiy' Program. 

1. OEEC. On April 16, 1948, after the United States Congress had 
passed tlie Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, whiclj established the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (EGA), the CEEC adopted a Convention for 
European Economic Cooperation. In this Convention the sixteen partici¬ 
pating states agreed “to work in close co-operation in their economic rela¬ 
tions witli one another,” with “the elaboration and extension of a joint re¬ 
covery programme” as “their immediate task.” To further these objectives 
the Convention established the Organization for European Economic Co¬ 
operation (OEEC). 

The OEEC, therefore, was the coordinating agency for this great experi¬ 
ment in cooperative action; and long before the Marshall Plan passed into 
history OEEC had demonstrated so convincingly that it met a continuing 
need that its members announced their intention to extend its life for an 

^®John Goormaghtigh, “European Integration,” International Conciliation, No. 488 
(Feb., 1953), pp. 79-83. 

See Howard J. Hilton, Jr., “The Fraiico-Italian Customs Union,” Department of 
State Bulletin, XXI (Aug. 15 and 22. 1949), 243-246. 263. 
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inclf^finite period. It is still doing useful work. Among its outstanding ac- 
eomplishinonts have been arrangemt'nts for the allocation of Marshall Plan 
funds among the various participating countries, the establishment of the 
lntra-p]iiropoan Payments Scheme (which paved the way for the European 
Pavments Union), and, in general, unprecedented success in coordinating 
the economic programs and policies of member stales. In its very first year 
of operation OEEC made substantial progress along all of these lines. Not 
only did it prepare a comprehensive annual program, but it also requested 
each participating state' to develop and present a natiotial program covering 
the estimated duration of the Marshall Plan. Its main efforts, aside from 
the preliminary task of organization, study, and exchange of views, were 
din'cted to the increase of production aud the expansion of trade. 

2. First Annual Frogram, The United States Congress appropriated 
$4,875,()()0,()0l) for the first year of the European Recovery Program. To 
detiTmine th(' amount of aid which should be given to each of the Marshall 
Plan countries was indeed a difficult and thankless ta.sk. OEEC tackled this 
assignment reluctantly, at the strong insistence of EC]A. The main work 
was done by a group of four experts, appointed by the Council of OEEC. 


OEEC First Annual Program, July 1. J948-]tnw 30, 1949, 
Adjusted for Intra-Europcan Payments Scheme "" 


Country 

Dollar 

Aid 

Drawing Rights (+) 
Contributions ( —) 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Total 

Aid 

Austria 

217.0 

+ 63.5 

280.5 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

250.0 

- 207.5 

42.5 

Denmark 

110.0 

+ 6.8 

116.8 

France" 

989.0 

+ 323.3 

1312.3 

Greece 

146.0 

+ 66.8 

212.8 

Iceland 

11.0 


11.0 

Indand 

79.0 


79.0 

Italy 

601.0 

- 20.3 

580.7 

Netherlands 

496.0 

+ 71.7 

567.7 

Norway 

Portugal 

84.0 

+ 31.8 

115.8 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

47.0 

- 25.0 

22.0 

Trieste 

18.0 


18.0 

Turkey 

50.0 

- 19.7 

30.3 

United Kingdom 

1263.0 

- 282.0 

981.0 

Bizonc^ 

414.0 

- 10.2 

403.8 

French Zone 

100.0 

+ 0.8 

100.8 

Total Aid 

4875.0 

+ 564.7 
- 564.7 

4875.0 


“ Includes overseas territories. 

22 Organization for European Economic Cooperation, Report to the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration on the First Annual Programme, July 1, 1948--June 30, 1949 
(Paris, 1949), Part 1, Chap. 4, pp. 14^15, and Annex to Chap. 4, p. 31. 
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These “Four Wise Men" were charged with the duty of recording the sepa- 
rate country estimates, determining the principles on which the ( istn u ion 
of aid should be based, and making specific recommendations. Their re¬ 
port, submitted on August 12, 1948, after consideration by the Council of 
OEEC and approval by EGA, provided the basis of the allocation of aid. 
The accompanying table gives the picture of the first annual program. 

The first annual program of OEEC was drawn up in the short space of 
seven months. It was "the product of more than 750 meetings of the various 
working groups, technical committees, the Executive Committee and the 
Council.”*® In spite of "the many difficulties arising from differences of 
constitutions, outlook and national policy,” it was adopted unanimously. 
Its main features were: (1) an internationally integrated and screened re¬ 
covery program including the allocation and use of $4,875,000,000 of United 
States aid; (2) the introduction of a system of intra-European payments 
linked to United States aid, but dependent upon aid furnished by European 
countries to each other; (3) the adoption of a set of rules of commercial 
policy to guide the future financial, economic, and commercial relations of 
the member countries.*^ 

3. The Payments Plan. The 1947 report of CEEC made tliis observation: 

The principal obstacle to the development of intcr-Europcan trade lies 
in the insufficiency of European production, but the position is aggravated 
by certain defects inherent in the mechanism of the payments arrangeincnts 
now in force. . . . The transferability of European currencies would per¬ 
mit a country which has a credit in its relations with another country to use 
it to settle a debit resulting from current payments to a third country. A 
set-off of this nature would reduce to a minimum payments in gold and 
convertible currencies which at present European countries are generally 
required to make to settle the balances which occur periodically owing to 
the working of bilateral agreements. This system would make it possible 
to abandon the existing procedure for a bilateral balance of trade, and to 
deal only with the disequilibrium of the trade of a given country in rela¬ 
tion to other countries of Europe taken together.-® 

It was therefore natural that one of the first tasks of the OEEC should be 
to propose and put into effect an Intra-European Payments Scheme. This 
complicated plan was incorporated in the Agreement for Intra-European 
Payments and Compensations, approved on October 16, 1948.^® Through 
exhaustive analysis the experts of OEEC had sought to determine the con¬ 
tributions of the creditor countries and the drawing rights of the debtor 
countries. A report of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
released in January, 1949, clearly summarized the basis of the payment 
plan, with particular emphasis on drawing rights: 

** “European Recovery,” p. 46. 

^ OEEC, Report, p. 7. 

^“Committee of European Economic Co-operation, General Report, September 21, 
1947, Dept, of State Pub. 1930, I, Appendix E, p. 133. 

^See Agreement for Intra-European Payments and Compensation (OEEC, Paris, 
Oct. 16, 1948), Part I. 
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On the basis of tlic resiiUaiit net intra-European payments position of 
each country after all allowances had been made for increases in production 
and exports, for dollar aid and for rechaniudinp imports, a schedule of draw¬ 
ing rights and contributions was established. Contributions were to be made 
by creditor countries in their own currencies, and these contributions were 
then to be made available as credit against which debtor countries could 
exercise their drawing rights.'“^ 

The Hunk for International Settlements at Basle acted as a clearing agent 
for all transactions under the balance of paymiTits plan. The sterling area 
was treated as a unit, and each country was obligated to provide all neces- 

sarv information relative to its international transactions. 

✓ 

Tlie paviiK'iits scheme of 1948 was a major achievement and helped to 
pave the way for the even more ambitious European Payments Union, 
which came into existence in 1950. In its rc'port to EGA on the first annual 
program, OEEC stated that because of the “Payments Scheme many of the 
pressures which ha\e hindered that trade in recent years have been swejit 
away. It is not too much to say that as a direct and immediate result of 
that scheme more than 800 million dollars worth of goods will move which 
would otherwise never have been made, or would have rusted or rotted 

..I, 

away. 

4. National Programs and Basic Assumptions. In 1948 OEEC requested 
all of its iiKMiiber countries “to submit their four-year plans for economic re¬ 
covery with a view to their being assimilated into a long-term plan lor 
Europe.” Most of these were submitted in late 1948 and early 1949. The 
totals of the national estimates were far out of line with the amounts of 
assistance which could be expected from the United States during the re¬ 
maining years of the Marshall Plan; and OEEC, after conside^rable struggle, 
reported to ECA that it could not formulate a single "long-term plan for 
Europe.” It also point(?d out that the national pnigrams were based on a 
number of assumptions so vital that the success or failure of the recovery 
efforts and the whole future of Western Europe might depend on their 
validity. These assumptions were stated as follows: 

The first and most important assumption underlying all the programmes 
is that there will be peace. Even a continuing deterioration of the interna¬ 
tional political situation would certainly lead to so great a diversion of re¬ 
source's from recovery as would interfere with the programmes and postpone 
the date of their successful execution. 

The second general assumption is that a high level of employment will 
continue throughout the world and particularly in the United States. . . . 

The programmes of all the participating countries assume that there will 
be a high level of world trade. . . . 

All the national programmes imply that both the country preparing the 
programmes and other countries submitting programmes will have brought 
inflationary pressure under control by 1952-3, and indeed long before 

“European Recovery,” pp. 52-53. 

2® OEEC, Report, Part I, Chap. 10, p. 2. 
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that, or have been able to maintain internal financial stability where this 

already cxi.slt*d. i r • 

The participating countries have assumed that all will make plans of action 

in those fields which are of special strategic importance to their economies 
and to the economies of the other participating countries as a whole. 

The members of the Organization have all assumed that they will con- 
tiniie to cO“Opcrate in the solution of their common problems, and that this 
co-operation will continue after 1952. 

Finally, the participating countries have assumed that the generous assist¬ 
ance being provided by the United States to assist the recovery of Western 
Europe will be continued for the next three years on a sufficient scale. . . .** 

5. Counterpart Funds. EGA aid was given largely in the form of out¬ 
right grants, although some funds were earmarked for conditional grants, 
loans, and technical assistance. Countries receiving grants deposited in a 
special account amounts in their own currencies equivalent to the dollar 

®*OEEC, Interim Report on the European Recovery Programme, VoL I (Paris, 
Dec. 30, 1948), Chap. 1, pp. 11-12. 
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grants of the United States. These deposits were known as counterpart 
funds, and could he spent only for basic recovery projects, upon approval 
of EC A. “In general, the ‘couiitc?rpart’ funds were to be us(‘d for (a) re- 
construclion, expansion, and inodeinization of industrial capacity, (h) sta¬ 
bilization of internal financial and monetary conditions, and (c) develop¬ 
ment and (expansion of the productive capacity of raw materials.” ‘The 
gnv(»rnni('nts n'iinburse themselves for the money they deposit in the coun- 
K'rpart funds by s('lling thci dollar credits the United States advances them 
to those of their own citizens who require dollars to import goods from dol¬ 
lar countries. ' Tliis explains why citizens of the Marshall Plan eountrie.^ 
paid in their own curriMieies for products made available by American aid 
grants. 

5. ERP: An Apjyraisal. At its half-way mark in 1950 the Marshall Plan 
had apparently been a brilliant success as far as its immediate objectives 
were concern(?d. EGA reportc^d then that industrial production in Europe 
was 20 per cent above prewar levels; that agricultural production had al¬ 
most reached the pre-war level; that inflation had been brought under con¬ 
trol in all countrie\s; that “a sustaining diet had been restored”; that real 
wages and living conditions had greatly improvc'd; and that substantial 
progress had been made in icmoving cjuota restrictions, exchange difficul¬ 
ties, and other barriers to intra-European trade. It also reported, as “col¬ 
lateral facts” of great importance, that eoinmimism had been “rolled back 
throughout WestcTn Europe”; that individual freedom and democratic in¬ 
stitutions had been strengthened; that “cooperation for economic recovery 
has led to cooperation for military defense”; and that “institutions of Euro¬ 
pean cooperation have been started and are growing in strength.” When 
the Marshall Plan came to an end on December 31, 1951, the statistical in¬ 
dices of recovery were even more impressive. 

In its long-range objectives, however, the outlook for the success of the 
Marshall Plan was less reassuring. Mounting production figures and op¬ 
timistic statements from EGA and OEEC could not obscure the fact that 
Western Europe was not a viable economic unit and that its fundamental 
problems remained unsolved. Paul G. Hoffman, then Administrator of 
EGA, who had made repeated pleas for “economic integration” in Western 
Europe — e.specially in his address to the OEEC Council on October 31, 
1949 — had to admit that “Western Europe’s progress toward integration 
has been disappointing.” Although that progress has been marked since the 
Marshall Plan ended, it is still far short of Mr. Hoffman’s hopes and Eu¬ 
rope’s needs. 

For all these reservations regarding the long-term success of the Marshall 
Plan objectives, its remarkable achievements during the less than four years 
of its operation represented a great advance along the road to European 

“European Recovery,” p. 36. 

^^Counterpart Funds (Economic Cooperation Administration, Mar., 1950), p. iii. 

The Marshall Plan: Where We Are and Where We*re Going (Economic Coopera¬ 
tion Administration, March* 1950), p. 1, 
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jinitv'. On the occasion of the signing of the Convention for Eiwopcan 
Economic Cooperation, on April 16. 1948, Ceorges Bidault, then Foreign 
Minister of France, stated his belief that “this is the first step in the forma¬ 
tion of a united Europe. . . . Through economic unity we are rebuilding 
Europe.” Some three and a half years later Richard M. Bisscll, Jr., formerly 
Acting ECA Administrator, was eipially optirni.stic. \lhcn fuluie hisfori- 
ans look back upon the achievements of the Marshall Plan, ho said, I 
believe they will see in it the charge that blasted the first substantial cracks 
in the centuries-old walls of European nationalism — walls that once dc- 
stroYod will clear the way for the building of a unified, prosperous, and, 
above all, peact’fiil continent.” ® 

The Sehuman Plan. The most far-reaching measures for the economic in¬ 
tegration of Western Europe have been taken in the eflorts to implement 
the Schnmnn Plan. This famous .scheme may be described as an economic 
plan with a political purpose. Because of its bold and sweeping character 
it captured the imagination as no other propo.sal has done since the war. 
By jilacing the entire production of c'oal and steel of the Benelux countries, 
France, Italy, Western Germany, and of any other nations which would 
join, under a joint high authority, and by creating political institutions of 
a supra-national character as well, the Sehuman Plan seemed to offer a 
means of getting to the heart of the Franco-German problem and of pro¬ 
viding a remedy for some of Europe’s basic maladies. 

When French Foreign Minister Robert Sehuman of France made his pro¬ 
posal in May, 1950, he was well aware of its startling character and of the 
difficulties in translating it from blueprint to realit)’. The French Govern¬ 
ment issued invitations to Britain, Germany, and other European states to 
participate in negotiations for the purpo.se of drawing up a draft treaty for 
a proposed “European Coal and Steel Community.” The French asked for 
acceptance of the idea in principle even before the opening of negotiations. 
In other words, each participating state would be e.\pected to endorse the 
idea of “pooling” some of its sovereignty as well as its coal and steel pro¬ 
duction. 

The British Government re.sponded coolly and eva.sively to the invita¬ 
tion; its e.ssentially negative reactions .stemmed from a reluctance to enter 
into such a binding commitment in Europe. Prime Mini.ster Attlee, speak¬ 
ing in the House of Commons on June 13, 1950, expressed the hope that 
Britain might “be able to associate itself with this valuable piece of Euro¬ 
pean cooperation”; but this statement was more than offset by the inaction 
of the Labor Government and by a Labor Party pamphlet on “European 
Unity,” which flatly declared that “the European peoples do not want a 
supra-national authority to umpire agreements.” For all its doctrinaire 
flavor the pamphlet reflected the views of many Englishmen of all parties. 
Even the London Times endorsed the “hands-ofiT’ attitude toward the 
Sehuman Plan. 

In contrast to the British coolness was the enthusiastic reception of the 
*0 Department of State BuUetin, XXVI (Jan. 14,1952), 43. 
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proposal in the Uiiitc^d States. Many Americans — perhaps because they 
w (Tc not being asked to pool any of their own sovereignty — felt that this 
was tlie most hopeful proposal to come out of Western Europe since the 
war, and that it would be a powerful impetus to further European integra¬ 
tion. From the time of its enunciation the official reaction of the American 
Government to the Schiiman Plan has been highly favorable. This support 
has unf|uestionabIy been an important encouragement to the West Eiiro- 
p('an governments which lia\c joined together in the Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity. 

In late June, 1950. despite Hritish abstention, r(‘prescntatives of six Euro¬ 
pean states — the Benelux countries, F*a »ce, Italy, and West Germany — 
met in Paris to consider Schuman’s proj/osil. It was soon clear that th(; 
basic issue was not the cri^atiou of a joint high authority but the establish¬ 
ment of a kind of European federal parliament to which the authority 
would b(^ responsible. In other words, the basic objections to the Plan were 
more political than economic. Originally, Foreign Minister Schuiuan had 
thought that the (Council of Europe? — a separate body, soon to be noted — 
might scTV(' as a check on the joint high authority, but this idi‘a was soon 
disc-arded in favor of a “common assembly” to be created by the participat¬ 
ing governments. Jean Monnet, head ol the French Economic Planning 
Department and widely believed to be the real arcliitcct of the coal-steel 
plan, insisted that the new authority must be independent of national par¬ 
liaments and governments, and proposed that the legislatures of the states 
participating in the plan choose members of a European parliament. 

During the second session of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Eur()pe, held in Strasbourg in August-September, 1950, the Schuman Plan 
was discussed at length. On Augu.st 26 the Assembly endorsed the Plan by 
a vote of 73 to 0, with 32 abstentions, and urged “that a renewed effort 
should be made by all the governments concerned to find a basis for an 
agreement which will enable all the principal coal or steel producing coun¬ 
tries of Europe to participate fully in the scheme.” It also asked that “mem¬ 
bers of the common parliament envisaged for the steel-coal aiithoriW be 
selecled from the membership of the Consultvitive Assembly,” and that 
“these Assemblymen submit regular reports” to the Consultative Assembly.’^ 

Without British participation, the representatives of the six European 
states labored to prepare a draft treaty for the implementation of the 
Schuman Plan. One commentator declared of this conference that it “will 
live in history for having challenged two of the most sacred cows of mod¬ 
ern Europe — national sovereignty and cartelization. This is a bold adven¬ 
ture.”*^’ Farsccing statesmen such as Schuman and Monnet of France, de 
Gasperi of Italy, van Zeeland and Spaak of Belgium, and Adenauer of West 
Germany, strongly championed the proposal; but others of considerable in¬ 
fluence, including de Gaulle of France and Schumacher of Germany, would 

The New York Tirne.v, Aug. 27, 1950. 

George W. Ball, “Tlie Schuiuan Plan: A First Step,” The Reporter, May 29, 1951, 
p. 33. 
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have nothing to do with it. The national industrial federations of the coun- 
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tries represented in the discussions attacked the proposa o e imina e in¬ 
dustrial cartels, a central feature of the Plan; they charged that this action 
was dictatorial and would result in “enforced nationalization of industry on 
an international scale.” “ Tlie coal and steel producers of tlie Ruhr were 
particularly adamant on this point; and the coal mine owners of Belgium 
asserted that adoption ot the Plan would rt^sult in the closing of their mines. 

On April 18, 1951, nine months after the negotiations had opened in 
Paris, the Foreign Ministers of the six countries signed a draft treaty for the 
creation of a “Europ(?an Coal and Steel Community. ’’ Tlie Netherlands 
nitiSed promptly, hut the other states seemc'd reluctant to take the plung(\ 
Even France, the .spon.soring power, hung back; but at JeiigtJi, on Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1951, the Nationiil Assembly ratified the treaty by a vote of 3^7 to 
233. Next to act was Western Germany. When the treaty was presented 
to the Bundestag a bitter debate ensued; but in Jaiiuar\% 1952, the .Bunde¬ 
stag followed the example of the French National Assembly, and on Febru¬ 
ary 1 the Bundesrat gave it unaiiiinous approval. Fhe three remaining 
states fell into line soon thereaftt^r. 

The nine-man high authority of the Schuman Plan took office on August 
10, 1952, with Jean Moimet as chairman. It held its first meeting the next 
day in Luxemburg, but hoped soon to move its lieadquarters to tlie Saar; it 
announced that it would begin its work with a general survey of the steel 
and coal industries of the member states and that it hoped to have a com¬ 
mon steel-coal market in operation in about eight months. 

Early in September representatives of the six nations participating in the 
Schuman Plan took several significant steps which not only gave the new 
Coal and Steel Community ‘"a solid foundation” but also advanced “the 
timetable of European unity.” On September 8 the Council of Ministers, 
composed of one representative of each of the six states, held its organiza¬ 
tional meeting in Luxemburg and elected Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the West German state, as chairman. Two days later, in Strasbourg, the 
Common Assembly of the Community, consisting of 78 members represent¬ 
ing the parliaments of the participating countries, met for the first time and 
chose Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium as President. Five months later, in 
February, 1953, the first trainload of coal crossed the Franco-German 
frontier without the traditional customs formalities. After nearly four years 
of planning, the Schuman Plan was in operation. 


THE MILITARY DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 

Under present conditions the problem of the military defense of Western 
Europe is a particularly difficult one. The w'hole region is highly vulner- 

See dispatch of Lansing Warren in the New York Times, Jan. 28, 1951. 

For the texts of the draft treaty and the accompanying documents see The Schuman 
Plan Constituting a European Coal and Steel Community, Dept, of State Pub. 4173, 
European and British Commonwealth Scries 22 (April, 1951). 
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able to air attack, possibly with atomic weapons, and in military perhaps 
even more than in eeonoinic matters it is largely dependent on factors be¬ 
yond its control. Its strategic as well as its economic position in the years 
iniinediately following World War II was dangerou.sly weak. Russia be¬ 
strode all of Europe east of the “iron curtain” like a colossus, and she cast 
her ominous shadow over the entire continent. Opposed to a powerfully 
organized monolithic system, with the largest array and air force in the 
world, w'ere a group of states still struggling to heal the wounds of the last 
war and conc'cntrating their limited re.sources on economic recovery, with 
a handful of divisions, a pitiful air force, and .shaky political and social 
foundations. Whi'thcr Russian troops could push to the .Atlantic Ocean 
and the English Channel in a few days, a tVw weeks, or a few months was 
a mattcT of speculation; but certainly there were no formidable geographic 
or military barriers to h1itzkrie{> from the East. The chief assurance of the 
West European countries lay in the presence of American troops bctjveen 
them and the Russians. 

More recently, the military posture of Wisstern Europe, like its economic 
position, has greatly improved, although the basic w'eaknesscs remain. The 
countries of that area have been driven by sheer necessity to join in con¬ 
certed efforts, and tlu'ough Ine North Atlantic Treaty Organization they 
have associated themselves with the United States and other powerful na¬ 
tions of the free world. The United States, unequivocally committed to the 
defense of Western Europe, has devoted the major part of its vast postwar 
expenditures for military assistance to strengthen this part of the world. Six 
West European states have agreed to form a European Defense Commu- 
nit)', which together with the American, Briti.sh, and other support through 
the North Atlantic defense organization, will give Western Europe, it is 
hoped, a force of .suflScient size and .strength to act as an effective deterrent 
to aggression. 

The Dunkirk and Brussels Treaties. Quite logically, Britain and France 
took the initiative in promoting common defense efforts in Western Eu¬ 
rope. The first c'oncrete step was directed not against the new danger, 
Russia, but against the old aggressor, Germany. On March 4, 1947, nearly 
seven years after the unforgettable evacuation of Dunkirk, British and 
French officials met in that city to sign a fifty-year treaty of alliance and 
mutual assistance. 

In the year that followed the signing of the Dunkirk Treaty relations be¬ 
tween the East and the West rapidly deteriorated. With the Truman Doc¬ 
trine, the breakdown of four-power negotiations on the German peace set¬ 
tlement, the Berlin crisis, Soviet opposition to the Marshall Plan, and other 
developments, the “cold war” began in earnest. The Gommunist coup 
d’6tat in Gzechoslovakia in February, 1948, steeled the determination of 
Britain, France, and other countries to take further concerted measures for 
defense. Representatives of Britain, France, and the Benelux states met at 
once at Brussels to consider new security measures for Western Europe, 
and on March 17,1948, they signed a fifty-year treaty of economic, social. 
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and cultural collaboration and collective self-defense. The Brussels Tr(‘aty 
also set up a Consultative Council composed of the F'oreign Ministers of the* 
five participating states. Under the supervision of the Cofincil, an elaborate 
pattern of committees and defense inachincrw includinij a pcTrnanent de¬ 
fense organization with headquarters at Fontaiiu'blean, has l)(*en developed 
in response to the continuing threat of Russian aggression. 

The North Atlantic Pact. No amount of coordiiiafioii could give tlie 
Bnissels powers, by themselves, a satisfactor\' dcfeiisi\ e posture. They did 
not have the resources, in manpower, finances, or cfniijuncnt, to develop 
more than a skeleton organization. It was obvious from the beginning (hat 
American aid was as essential for the defense of \V\‘stcrn Europe as it was 
for its cc-onomic recovery. TJie next step in mi/flary ititegration. therefore, 
was the association of the countries of Western Europe with the United 
States in a North Atlantic security pact. On April 4. 1919, after mans' 
months of negotiations on military'', clip/omatic. and political levels repre- 
sentatives of twelve nations - the Brussels I'act jrowers, Canada, DJumark 
Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, and the United States - signed the North 
r Wa.shington. In this historic document the major nations 

strpn!rr*«rr?T"*’”S 350,009,(KW people, pledged thcasclves to 

trengthen them free rastitutions”; to •encourage ceononuc collaboration”- 

develop Ihcir individual „„d colle,.liv.. enpudtv to 
■' wlH'ilever, in the opinion of miv of 

!tp ^ l“’"“ i"depondM,ce or seenritv of any of 

tfe „ threatened- and. n«, important of all, to consider “an arLi 

attack against one or more of them in Europe or North America . an 
attack against them all,” ... an 

In general, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) as the 

SmTf fl f ^'hich was created to im- 

Lrkforihe Treatj. is called, provides the essential framc- 

work for the concerted defense of the North Atlantic area, broadly defined 
Most of the participants are European states, and the defense of Western 
mZZV T"""" organization. Its permanent hcad- 

E PowLt’" F w ■ Headquarters of the 

resukof a^r established nearby. SHAPE was the 

“ September, 

1950, for the estabhshment, at the earliest possible date, of an integrated 
force under centralized command, which shall be adetjuate to deter aggres- 

unS^hrEuron ^ Germany, to be organized into an anny 

under the Europe^ Defense Community, will be at the disposal of SHAPE 

ri* British, Canadian, and other NATO forces The 

Council has also made significant decisions on such matters 
^Wlattve amounts to be spent by West Eiuopean states for reanua- 

o Western Europe, a question which involves issues of Franco-German 
teUhons, tbe polfttaU status of West Germany, and German 
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American Secretary of State Dean Acheson on February 29, 1952, on his 
rc'tnrn from the important meeting of the Council in Lisbon, reported op¬ 
timistically on the progress of NATO: 

In building up iht*ir inililiiry forces, our Eur«>peiin Allies had to start 
almost Jroin scratch, but they have tackled the job with determination. . . . 
Since 1949, our Alinas in Europe have doubled their military budgets. Evt^ry 
one of them has Icngtlitned its period of military conscription. Military 
production in Euroj)c has been expanded almost four times beyond the 
1949 level. 

At the time Mr. Acheson spoke some Ihn iy divisions were tiiuhir SIIAPE’s 
command; by the end ol 1952 tht; nnmbi . was nearly fifty. Not all of these 
wt're actually in combat readiness; some were iinderstrenglh or inade- 
(puitely equipped, while others, including a few in the United States ear¬ 
marked f(n* NATO, were available on ninety days' notice. The force was 
still clearly inadequate whcMi compari'd to Russia's available strength, esti¬ 
mated at as many as 190 divisions, backt'd by a powerful air force; but it 
w'as felt that for the first tiint* since tht^ war Western Europe possessed a 
force of sulficient strength and readiness to discourage if not to defeat ag¬ 
gression. 

The European Defense Community. With the attack on South Korea in 
June, 1950, the United States in particular became convinced that West 
Cilerman rearmament — an indispensable prerequisite to West European 
defense — could no longer be avoid(?d. Since a separate German army could 
not be tolerated, tluj only answer seemed to be to integrate German troops 
into a West European army. The idea was formally approved by the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Couiieil of Europe, meeting at Strasbourg in 
August, 1950 — the same meeting at which the presence of German dele¬ 
gates signalized Germany's formal re-entry into the community of European 
states. 

A month later, at a meeting of the North Atlantic Council, Secretary 
Acheson suggested tlie organization of tc*n German divisions, to be placed 
nndcT the operational c'ontrol of the NATO commander in Europe. Unwill- 
ing to go along with this proposal, which seemed to revive memories of the 
German m(?nace, French statesmen turncxl their thoughts to an alternative 
c^oncept. Realizing that they must .soon rec'oncile themselves with as much 
grace as they could muster to the idea of a sizable German force, they pro¬ 
posed the development of a European army simultaneously with that of the 
integrated North Atlantic force. Tiny expected that this army would even¬ 
tually form a part of the North Atlantic force, but they proposed that its 
establishment be conditioned on the acceptance of the Schuinan Plan and 
that it be made responsible to a European defemse minister and a European 
political authority. This would create a European Defense Community 
patterned on the Schurnan Plan for a European Coal and Steel Commu¬ 
nity, details of which were at the moment being worked out in Paris by 
representatives of six European nations. This military counterpart of the 
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Schuman Plan became known as the Pleven Plan, after the h'’rench premier 
wlio proposed it. 

Tlu' Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe strongly endorsed 
the plan for a European army. A resolution of December 11, 1951, urged 
the Councirs Committee of Ministers to “encourage the rapid conclusion” 
of an agreement to set up a su])ra-national political aiithf)rity to control the 
proposed army. Toward the end of the same month the Foreign Mhiist(Ts 
of the Benelux states, France, and West Germany agreed to propost^ that 
their governments establish a federal parliament to supervise the operations 
of both the European C]oal and Steel Community and the Def(Mise Coni' 
munity. 

In February, 1952, both the German Bundestag and the Frtaich National 
Assembly approved the negotiations for the European army, but botli at¬ 
tached important conditions to their approval. The CcTinans agr(‘(‘cl to ri'- 
arm only if they were given almost complete independence and were lully 
accepted into the West European community and tlie North Allantic Treaty 
Organization. The French, reflecting what the New York Times called “an 
abiding suspicion of the good faith oi Germans in uniform,” would consc'nt 
to German rearmament only after West Germany had finally accepleil tin* 
Schuman Plan and after the European Defense Community had actually 
been created. Soon afterwards, the North Atlantic CyOimcii, in the historic 
meeting in Lisbon, approved the plan for a European Defense Coinnuinit)’ 
and agreed on “cross guarantees” between NATO and the Community. En¬ 
couraged by these developments, the delegates working on a draft treaty 
completed their work, and in May, 1952, tlu' treaty for the establishment of 
the European Defense Coimnunitv was signed by the Foreign Mi]listers of 
the six participating states. The Defense Community would be a realih% 
however, only after each of the six states had ratified the treaty, an army 
had actually been organized, trained, ecpiipped, and integrated into the 
forces under the command of SHAPE, and th(' necessary supra-national 
political authority had been established. 

Developments of January, 1953, at least temporarily dampened the enthu¬ 
siasm of the supporters of unified European defense and, indeed, of Euro¬ 
pean integration. Rene Mayer succeeded in forming a new government for 
France — to replace that of Pinay — only through promising the Gaullists 
that the European Army Treaty would be renegotiated, and that his cabinet 
would not include Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, father of the Schu¬ 
man Plan and a firm believer in integration. Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany thereupon disclosed that he too would ask for some revisions in 
the Army Treaty. Mayer next revealed that he would hold up the Army 
Treaty until some agreement had been reached on the future of the Saar. 
In an election of November 30, 1952, the voters of the Saar had clearly in¬ 
dicated their preference for economic attachment to France, much to the 
consternation of most West Germans. Here, for the first time, the Saar 
trouble spot was linked with proposals for European unity. 

The Pleven Plan has much in common with the Schuman Plan. The same 
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states are involved, and in a sense the nature and objectives of the two 
plans are the same. Both are essentially political plans; both call for the 
creation of supra-national agencies; both are important .steps toward Euro¬ 
pean integration; both were fashioned in order to deal with the problem of 
the place of a reviving Western Germany in the European community; 
lK>th were products of creative French statesmanship and represented the 
best answer the French could provide for “the German problem.” 

American Military Assistance to Western Europe. A few days after the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, eight of its signatories - the Benelux 
countries, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Norway - requested 
military assistance from the United States. The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, signed by the President on October 6, 1949, authorized the 
spending of a billion dollars for military aid to NATO countries. On Janu¬ 
ary 27,1950, as required by the Act, the President approved recommenda¬ 
tions for the “integrated defense” of the North Atlantic area; and on the 
same day, also as required by the Act, the United States signed a Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement with each of the eight states which had re¬ 
quested mihtary aid. These steps cleared the way for the positive imple- 
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mentation of the Military Assistance Program, which was begun shortly 
thereafter by the first shipment of supplies. In July, 1950, Corigr(\ss ap¬ 
proved the appropriation of aiiuther billion dollars to expand the Program. 

With the outbreak of the Korean war, the emphasis of American foreign 
aid programs shifted more and more from economic to military assistance. 
This was especially true of assistance to the countries of NATO and West¬ 
ern Europe. In the fall of 1951 virtually all foreign aid programs were 
placed under the new Mutual Security Agency. The European Recovery 
Program formally ended on December 31, 1951, and the rc'.maimng func¬ 
tions of KCA, together with most of the staff employees who were retained, 
were transferred to MSA. Most of tlu' foreign aid under the Mutual Se¬ 
curity Program has gone to member .<‘iates of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and nearly all of this, directly or indirectly, has been military in character. 
In his message to Congress of March 6, 1952, asking for appropriations of 
7.9 billion dollars for the Mutual Security Program for the fiscal year ending 
J\ine 30, 1953, President Truman indicated that nearly three-fourths of this 
amount — 5.9 billion dollars — would go to European members of NATO 
and Western Germany, with smaller sums for Yugoslavia for direct military 
assistance and ‘"defense support ” Naturally, especially in an election year. 
Congress pared down these requests somewhat, but the general outlines of 
the Mutual Security Program remained unchanged. Through it the United 
States has made and is making a major contribution to the defense of West¬ 
ern Europe and the entire free world. A substantial part of the total de¬ 
fense budgets of the NATO powers is provided by the military expenditures 
of the United States, Indeed, at the Lisbon meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council, in February, 1952, the member states pledged a defense effort to 
the tune of some 300 billion dollars in the next three years; and it was esti¬ 
mated that over 35 per cent of the total amount would be provided by the 
United States, including support of her own armed forces and for military 
assistance to other countries. For political, economic, and other reasons the 
military programs of most of the European members of NATO did not ap¬ 
proach the proportions promised at Li.sboii, and the gap between the mag¬ 
nitude of the national and concerted programs for defense and the scale of 
the defense effort needed to give Western Europe even a minimum degree 
of security remained disturbingly great. 


THE POLITICAL INTEGRATION OF WESTERN EUROPE 

For those who believe with William C. Bullitt that “without European 
federation none of the basic problems can be solved,” or with Clement 
Attlee that “Europe must federate or perish,” concrete progress toward the 
political integration of Europe in the postwar period has been disappoint¬ 
ing. Obviously, as long as the East-West split continues the prospects for 
a real United States of Europe are fantastically remote. The only kind of 
integration that can take shape to the east of the “iron curtain” is integra- 
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tion by conquest and not by federation — a process not unknown to earlier 
periods. 

tVie should not underestimate the cumulative effects of historical experi¬ 
ence and postwar realities upon the peoples of Western Europe. The neces¬ 
sity of self-preservation has driven them and their governments closer to¬ 
gether and has produced a great variety of cooperative plans and organiza¬ 
tions. It may well be that as a result of this experience Western Europe is 
being in fact unified to a far greater degi’ee than most persons realize. This 
is the conviction and the hope of many distinguished European statesmen 
and scholars, as well as of .sympathetic observers across the Atlantic. In his 
message to Congress of March 6,1952, on the Mutual Security Program for 
fiscal 1953, President Truman expre.ssed tliis hopeful view: 

A revolution lias been taking place in European thinking. The Organiza¬ 
tion for European Economic Cooperation and the European Payments Union 
have laid foundations for joint action in the economic and financial fields. 

In the Schuman Plan, six countries are creating an international authority 
lor the production and disti'ibution of coal and steel. Under the European 
defense community, the same six countries arc planning to estnbli.sh a com¬ 
mon armed force, a common defen.se ministry and a common military budget. 
Europe has moved faster toward integration in the la.st five years than it did 
in the previous 500. 


The Idea of a United Europe. The idea of a united Europe is an ancient 
one. In the Roman Empire, the empire of Charlemagne, the universality 
of medieval Christendom, and the Napoleonic empire it came close to 
realization — usually, however, through conquest. Although the rise of na¬ 
tional states resulted in the fragmentation rather than the unification of 
Europe, the idea persisted. In one form or another it has been advocated 
by many famous men from the time of Henry IV and the Duke of Sully to 
that of Winston Churchill. In the years between the two world wars, espe¬ 
cially between 1922 and 1930, the idea of European federation received a 
great deal of attention and support. In 1923 Count Richard Coudenhove- 
Kalcrgi, an Austrian, perhaps the most persistent of the modern advocates 
of European unity, published Pan-Europe, the first of a number of chal- 
lenging books and pamphlets from his pen. In October, 1926, the first Pan- 
European Congress, attended by some 2000 delegates, met in Vienna and 
organized the Pan-European Union, with Coudenhove-Kalergi as President. 
The movement received powerful support from the leading European 
statesmen of the mid- and late 1920 s, notably from Edouard Herriot and 
Aristide Briand of France, and Gustav Stresemann of Germany.* 

In a brillant speech to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1929, 
Bnand invited all European members of the League to join in setting up a 


The early projects for European unity have been described in a number of volumes 
Sgc, for oxamplo, Andrew and Francis Bovd r/nt/m a c* x al o* j 

Toward European Unity (Public AffaL & 1949V iZh w 
Searrhliitht on Peace (Dutton, 1m”) Sidney 

History of the Idea,” NatUmal Neuis-Letter (1947). Europe: A Short 
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Union of EurojK*; and in llic* following; y(*ar he submitted his famous 
“Mernorancluin on the ()ro;ani/ation of a System of European Federal 
Union ” I'he Memorandum aroused great interest but led to no concrete 
results. After 1930 the international situation rapidly dt^teriorated, and 
with it the hopes for European unity. 

Postwar Movements. In the postwar period th(? official and semi-oflicial 
pressures for European federation havci been powerfully manifest. The 
greatest present-day champion of the idea is Winston Churchill. On Sep- 
teinlxT 17, 1946, in a memorable speech in Zurich, Swit/xTland, he spoke 
of “the tragedy of Europe'’ and of “the sovereign remedy” which lay at 
hand: “What is this .sovereign remedy? It is to r(^create tlie European Fam¬ 
ily, or as much of it as we can, and provide it with a structure under which 
it can dwell in peace, in safetv and in freedom. We must build a kind of 
United States of Europe.” In December, 1947, the United liurope move¬ 
ments in England and hTance, headed by Churchill and Hc^rriot, joined 
with the European Union of Federalists, headed by H. Brugmans of Hol¬ 
land, and the Independent League for European Co-op(Tation, headed by 
Paul van Zeeland of Belgium, to create an International Committee of the 
Afovements for European Unity and to issue a call for a Congress of Eu¬ 
rope to be held at the Hague. Within a short time several other groups, 
notably the International Society for the United States of Europe and the 
European Parliamentary Union, agreed to send representatives to tlu' 
Hague Congress. 

The Hague Congress of Europe. The Congress of Europe at The Hague, 
in May, 1948, was the most important of the many meetings of unofficial 
organizations for European unity. More than seven hundred delegates from 
fifteen countries of Europe and observers from most of the rest, exc‘(^pt 
Russia, and from Canada and the United States attended this historic con¬ 
ference. In his opening address Winston Churchill, who presided, dec lared 
that “we cannot aim at anything less than the union of Europe as a whole.” 
The Congress adopted a resolution which demanded “the con\'ening, as a 
matter of real urgency, of a European Assembly chosen by the Parliaments 
of the participating nations, from among their members and others.” Addi¬ 
tional resolutions insisted that “no attempt to rebuild the economy of Eu¬ 
rope upon the basis of rigidly divided national sovereignty can prove sue-. 
cessful,” and emphasized “the urgent need for an economic union in Eu¬ 
rope.” The Congress also established the International Committee of 
Movements for European Unity as a permanent agency to influence gov¬ 
ernments to act along the line of the Hague resolutions. In August this 
Committee addressed a memorandum to the Brussels Pact states, urging 

****The full text of Briand’s Memorandum is printed in Boyd and Boyd, Western 
Union, Appendix A, pp. 95-108. 

For the text of Churchill’s Zurich speech see Boyd and Boyd, Appendix B, pp. 109- 

112 . 

*^For the full text of this important speech see the New York Times, May 8, 1948. 

^*The texts of thc.se two resolutions of the Hague Congress are given in full in 
Boyd and Boyd, Appendix H, pp. 159-164. 
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them to undertake the task of organizing a European Assembly. Unques¬ 
tionably tlie pressure from the Committee and the expressions of approval 
from unofficial organizations helped persuade the Brussels I act states to 
establish a Coimnittee on European Unity and to take the steps leading to 

the creation of the Council of Europe. 

The Council of Europe. One of the most important jiractical steps to date 
toward the unification of Europe has been the establishment of the Council 
of Europe, an organization of very circumscribed powers which in no way 
transcends the sovereign states wliieh created it. A product of diverse and 
often conflicting views, it probably represents the maximum amount of 
possible agreement at the present time. The agenc)’ which sponsored the 
Council of Europe was the Consultative Council of the Brussels Pact pow¬ 
ers, although the attitude of the governments of these countries ranged 
from extreme coolness, in the case of Britain, to strong approval, in the case 
of France. Many imuffieial groups and outstanding individuals in most of 
the countries of Western Europe also approved of the idea of a European 
assembly. As we have seen, the Hague Congress had approved a strong 
resolution on the subject. 

In July, 1948, Georges Bidault, then Foreign Minister of France, sub¬ 
mitted a proposal to the Consultative Council of the Brussels Pact powers 
for the creation of a European As.sembly “in which there would be repre¬ 
sented, in addition to our Parliaments, those of the other States who wished 
to participate in this great and notable enterprise.” Ernest Bevin of Britain 
rejected the proposal as prematm-e, but later agreed to the appointment of 
a special intergovernmental Committee on European Unity. The Commit¬ 
tee hammered out a compromise plan for a Council of Europe, with a Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, which should meet in private, and a Consultative As¬ 
sembly, which should hold public sessions to discuss agenda approved by 
the Council of Ministers. Britain was reluctant to endorse even this 
watered-down proposal; but at a meeting of the Brussels Consultative 
Council in January, 1949, Bevin joined the Foreign Ministers of the four 
other powers in a decision to establish a Council of Europe, as proposed 
by the Committee on European Unity. Its headquarters would be in the 
Alsatian city of Strasbourg. 

In March, 1949, representatives of ten nations — the Brussels Pact coun¬ 
tries, Denmark, Ireland, Italy, Norway, and Sweden — met in London to 
draft a Statute for the Council of Europe, along the lines agreed upon by 
the Brussels Consultative Council. The Statute was signed and made pub¬ 
lic on May 5,1949. It was, as Paul-IIenri Spaak of Belgium, one of its chief 
architects, wrote later, "a great diplomatic achievement.” While it marked 
the beginning of something like a parliament of Western Europe, that par¬ 
liament is in reality a futile sort of thing, with no sovereign powers. The 
Consultative Assembly, which is the deliberative organ of the Council, is 
limited almo.st entirely to a consideration of matters referred to it by the 
Committee of Ministers and can only make recommendations to the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers. A statement issued by the Foreign Ministers who 
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signed the Statute affirmed that “a greater unity” should be “pursued 
through the organs of the Council by discussion of questions of common 
concern and by agreements and common action in economic, social, cul¬ 
tural, scientific, legal, and administrative matters.” It will be noted that the 
word “political” was not included. The .statement also expressly declared 
that “matters relating to national defense do not fall within the scope of 
the Council of Europe.” Moreover, in effect the main work of economic 
integration was largely outside its compass, since the OEEC Council and 
other bodies wert^ already functioning in that field. 

One of the questions to be considered by the Council of Europe at its 
first session was tlu^ admission of Cennaiiy. This was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, which decided to offer the West German state the 
status of an associate member in the Consultative Assembly. This some¬ 
what tentative status — also offered to the Saar — was opposed by some 
groups in the Bonn Parliament, especially by thc^ Social Democrats; but in 
June, 1950, the West German Bundestag voted to accept the invitation. 

The second session of the Consultative Asscmibly, held in August-Sep- 
tembcT, 1930, was highlighted by the adoption of a resolution, proposed by 
Winston Churchill, for the creation of a “unified Eurojiean army,” and by 
vigorous debates on the Scluiman Plan. By taking a stand on a European 
army, or even by discussing the subject, the members of the Consultative 
Asseiribly were challenging and in a .sense modifying the provision of the 
Statute of the Council of Europe that “matters relating to national defense” 
were outside the Councir.s jurisdiction. The third session of the Assembly, 
held in late 1951, considered the European army proposal at great length. 
Early in the session Paul Henri Spaak resigned as President of the Assembly 
in protest against a “timid” resolution for restricted political control of the 
contemplated defense force; but he was instrumental in securing the adop¬ 
tion of a sweeping motion to amend the Statute of the Council of Europe 
to authorize the Committee of Ministers to appoint high authorities to 
direct joint agencies which some or all members of the Council might 
create. This proposal has not been approved by the Committee of Minis¬ 
ters or by the member governments. 

The Assembly’s fourth session, in 1952, coincided with the important 
steps that were being taken to establish the institutions of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and with the decision of the Community’s 
Common Assembly to draft a treaty for a European federation. Quite 
logically, the most important questions considered by the Consultative 
Assembly concerned relations with the new institutions and communities 
that were being set up and with the European federation, when and if it 
is established. 

Political Implications of the Schuman and Pleven Plans. Foreign Min¬ 
ister Schuman outlined his proposal for a European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity at the Foreign Minister’s meeting in I^ondon on May 9, 1950. In 
his address he declared: “By pooling basic production and by creating a 
new high authority whose decisions will be binding on France, Germany, 
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and other countries who may subsequently join, this proposal will 
the first concrete foundation for a European federation nn ne i is so me is 
pensable for the preservation of peace." Accordingly, when delegates 
from six West European nations met in Paris in June, 1950, to consider 
the Schuinan Plan, their meeting was called “unique among international 
conferences. It was unique because its aim was unique. This aim was a 
pooling not only of power but of a measure of sovereignty . . . ; it was to 
be the first real step, an unprecedented step, toward a federation of Euro¬ 
pean nations.*" Because of its hold and sweeping character, the Schuinan 
Flan '^captured the inm^natUm as no other proposal has done since the 
war.” It was the first major test of the willingness of the European na¬ 
tions to give up some of their sovereignty in fact as well as on papiT. 

llie Pleven Plan presented an even more searching test. In attempting 
to implement it the governments of the West European states, with the 
strong encouragement of the United States and of the Consultative As¬ 
sembly of the Council of Europe and in spite of British aloofness, have 
agreed to create supra-national political as well as military institutions. 
As we have already noted, the Foreign Ministers of the countries soon to 
form the Euro])ean Defense Community agreed to establish a single, di¬ 
rectly-elected bicameral parliament, with the power “to levy taxes, admin¬ 
ister a combined defense budget, and oversee rnaiiagement of coal and 
steel industries united under the Schuinan plan.” They expressed a hope 
that this parliament could be established by January 1, 1955. This agree¬ 
ment was hailed at the time as “the most important move yet taken for 
a United States of Europe.” 

Even more significant was a decision taken by the Common Assembly 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, taken at its first meeting in 
September, 1952. At the suggestion of the Council of Ministers — which 
of course reflected the wi.shes of the governments of the states concerned 
— the Assembly decided to undertake immediately the task of preparing a 
treaty which would create “a European political community,” with “a com¬ 
mon Parliament which, presumably, would have real powers and would 
be a further step toward a federation of the six states and possibly later of 
other states.”^® Thus the work of writing a constitution for a European 
federation was speeded up. Originally, as has been stated, it had been 
planned to postpone this project until the European Defense Community 
had actually been established; but since the establishment of this second 
supra-national Community had to await the approval by the parliaments 
of the participating states of the implementing treaty, and since the parlia- 

^■'*F()r the text of this statement see Department of State Bulletin, XXII (June 12, 
1950), 936-937. Wlicn representatives of France, the Benelux countries. West Ger¬ 
many, and Italy met in Paris to study the French coal-steel plan, the French proposed 
that the suggested joint high authority be responsible to a federal parliament, chosen 
by the national legislatures of the participating states. 

Harold Callender, dispatch from Paris, June 24, 1950; in the New York Times, 
June 25, 1950, E3. 

^^The New York Times, Sept 14, 1952, E5; see also El and E2. 
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inents showed an unexpected hesitancy and reluctance to act in this re¬ 
spect, adherence to the original plan would have postponed all efforts to 
create a larger political framework for European integration for many 
months. The new decision was thcreiore a momentous one. As a result 
of it, the draft plan for a European federation was submitted to the respec¬ 
tive govenirnents in 1953. A lu'w chapter in the long story of ellbrts toward 
European unity was thus opimed. 

Obviously, without ellix'tive supra-national political institutions, the com¬ 
munities in coal and steel, defense, and other areas would be seriously 
handicapped. It may be that they cannot succeed unless some kind of 
federation comes into existence in Eun'pe, or at least in Western Europe. 
In a remarkable I'ditorial on ‘‘Europc\i Need for Unity,” the New York 
Times on March 18, 1952, expressed this point of view: “The drive for a 
European federation,” it asscTted, “d(Tiv(\s its strength from the growing 
realization, both here and in Europe, that the functional approach, as rep¬ 
resented by the Schuinan Plan and the European army project, while essen¬ 
tial as a basis for further progress, is not sufficient, and that these plans and 
the supranational authorities they woidd create require an analogous polit¬ 
ical structure to assure their success.” In an editorial of September 14, 
1952, hailing the creation of the Coininon Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, “Europe’s first sovereign supranational legislative 
body” (the juxtaposition of “sovereign” and “supranational” is interesting), 
and the decision of the new Assembly “to begin the work of drafting a 
treaty for establishing a European federal political community,” the New 
York Times stated: “If free Europe is to survive and to play its rightful 
role in world affairs it can do so only if it acts as a united whole. The 
events of the past week have brought the Europeans to the threshold of 
the main road they must travel if peace and security are to be attained.” 

The United States and European Unity. The United States has con¬ 
sistently urged the nations of Western Europe to move farther and faster 
along the road to integration. But on the whole its approach has been a 
gentle one, confined largely to exhortation and praise. “While Americans 
as a rule believe that Western Europe could increase its defensive strength 
and overcome many of its economic problems by a federation of the type 
which proved so successful in the United States, they have not been will¬ 
ing to do more than suggest this same procedure to Western Europe.” 
Congress has been more insistent than the Administration that steps to¬ 
ward unity were essential and should be taken by the nations of Europe 
as an earnest indication of their willingness to do everything within their 
power to help themselves; but even on Capitol Hill, with the exception 

The Union of Europe, Its Progress, Problems, Prospects, and Place in the Western 
World, Senate Document No. 90, 82nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Jan. 21, 1952), p. 6. This 
document is a report of meetings in Nov., 1951, between a delegation of the United 
States Congress and representatives appointed by the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 

Senate Resolution No. 269, introduced by Senators Fulbright, McMahon, and 
Sparkman in 1951, declared *Tt is the sense of the Senate that collaboration of a United 
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of some ardent advocates of “Atlantic Union;' the pressure has been con- 
fined largely to talk. The Foreign Assistance Act ol 1948 was silent on the 
matter; but in 1949 the act was amended to read that it was the policy 
of the “people of the Unit(*d States to encourage th(' unification of Eu¬ 
rope.” In 1950 the word “fiirthiT' was inserted before unification. The 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 stated that the funds authorized were to be 
used ‘"to furth(?r encourage the economic unification and the political fed¬ 
eration of Europe”; and in the Mutual Security Act of 1952 ("ongress gave 
additional evidence of its support of unification by providing that part of 
the funds for foreign economic and military assistance might be allocated 
directly to NATO and to the political authorities to be set up to supervise 
the Schuman Plan and the plan for a European Defense Community. 

Many influential jiersons in Western Europe as well as in the United 
States feel that the Unih'd States had been too cautious in its approach 
to Europe. 1'his was the judgment of a group of fourteen members of the 
Senate and the Mouse of Ilepnesentatives who conferred in Strasbourg for 
five days in November, 1951, with eighteen membtM*s of the Consultative 
Assembly of tlie ('ouncil of Europe. The Americans reported that “they 
eTK‘Ountered considerable opinion on the part of the European statesmen 
with whom they met that the United States should have been more forth¬ 
right and insistent in earlier legislation that substantial steps be taken by 
Western Europe toward economic and political federation in return for the 
aid tendered.” Ihey were “led to conclude that the United States had 
been too gentle in the past in urging its point of view upon Western 
Europe.”'" 

President Truman, Seeretaiy of State Acheson, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, and many other official American spokes¬ 
men frecpiently spoke of the need for the further integration of Europe. 

In a notable address to the OEEC Council in October, 1949, Hoffman used 
the word “integration” no less than thirteen times; but while he clearly 
indicated what he meant, so much misunderstanding re.sulted from the re¬ 
peated use of the word by American spokesmen that the State Department 
began to shy away from it. The United States Government, in fact, has 
never framed a clear definition of the nature of the European unity which 
it professes to advocate. Of course, European statesmen themselves dis¬ 
agree on the precise nature of the general objective and on the way to 
reach it. 

No American has been more outspoken in favor of European federation 
than General Dwight D. Eisenhower. On July 3, 1951, in a memorable 
speech in London to a distinguished gathering that included Winston 
Churchill, Eisenhower referred to the great benefits which would result 

States of Europe and the United States of America, along with the other free nations 
of the world dedicated to the same principles, would be one of the greatest contribu¬ 
tions of this century to the preservation of freedom and the attainment of peace on 
earth.” 

Senate Resolution No. 269, p. 7. 
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from European federation, and he recommended that the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth and of the United States, wlio “have proGted by 
unity at home,” should extend “moral and material assistance” to “the free 
European nations” in order that they might “attain a similar integration.” 
Later, in January, 1952, he endorsed the Foreign Ministers’ proposal, al¬ 
ready noted, for the establishment of a fcideral parliament for Western 
Europe. Suggesting more vigorous action than the Ministers, he urged 
the countries of Europe to call a constitutional convention which would 
“examine and actually cope with” the problems of a “greater political and 
economic unity.” Throughout the presidential campaign of 1952, Eisen¬ 
hower reiterated his strong support of .steps toward the uniGcation of 
Europe. As President, he soon intiniated that more forthright efforts toward 
integration might be the price of continued American aid. 


“FEDERATE OR PERISH"? 

In the twentieth century, and especially since the end of World War IT, 
great changes have occurred in Europe, and in Euro|>e’s position in world 
affairs. The tiountries wliich were at the heart of Western civilization for 
many centuries have been fundamentally weakened, and their political and 
economic progress since V-E Day has not obscured this underlying real¬ 
ity. Europe is no longer a going concern. Its future depends as much upon 
the trend of world events as upon its own evolution. It is the center of the 
East-West struggle, or the “cold war,” with Germany as its primary focus. 
It cannot hope to get on its feet economically without outside assistance, 
immediately in the form of substantial grants and loans, especially from 
the United States, and ultimately through the lowering of trade barriers 
and the increase of markets abroad. In other words, Europe needs an open 
rather than a closed world; it can survive only with difficulty if present 
trends toward economic and political seclusion continue. 

Although some of the general observations in this chapter apply to Eu¬ 
rope as a whole, we have concentrated our attention on non-Communist 
Europe, reserving for a later chapter the developments east of the “iron 
curtain.” There, a system of Soviet-dominated states — the so-called “peo¬ 
ple’s democracies” — has come into existence. 'These states are run by Mos¬ 
cow-trained native Communist leaders; and they are bound to the Soviet 
Union by strong economic, political, and ideological ties. Conversely, they 
are becoming increasingly sealed ofiF from the outside world, even from the 
countries of Western Europe. A study of the techniques and controls used 
to produce this monolithic totalitarianism — for example, the background, 
methods, and aftermath of the coup d’^at in Czechoslovakia — would be as 
instructive as it would be depressing. These states are tied to the Soviet 
Union by a network of treaties, by the Cominform, and by common eco¬ 
nomic plans and the so-called “Molotov Plan” for Eastern Europe. The 
only exception to the pattern of Soviet domination in this part of the world 
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is Yugoslavia. The Cominforms denunciation of Tito in June, 1948, was 
a startling and unprecedented development. The fate of Yugoslavia and 
the future of “Titoism” will be followed with careful attention and concern 
throughout the world. 

The countries of Western Europe have achieved a remarkable degree of 
economic recovery since the end of the Second World War, and they have 
taken a number of important steps in the direction of military and politi¬ 
cal as well as economic integration. The greatest contributions to eco¬ 
nomic recovery have been made possible through and as a result of the 
Marshall Plan.” This plan was dependent, of course, on generous assistance 
from the United States; but it also stimulated heroic concerted efforts by 
the sixteen participating nations plus the zones of Western Germany and 
the mi/itaiy government of Trieste. On the whole, it was a marked suc- 
ccss in its early phases and immediate objectives, but there is considerable 
doubt whether it achieved its ultimate goal of a self-sustaining Europe or 
whether it contributed to a solution of Europe’s basic economic problems. 

For those who believe that Europe must “federate or perish,” the prog¬ 
ress to date in political integration, even in Western Europe, has been 
disappointing. Many important leaders have publicly stated their belief 
in the necessity of the “con.solidation of Europe,” to quote Ernest Bevin; 
but they have hesitated to take .steps to give meaning and substance to 
their words. One of their greatest achievements has been the establish¬ 
ment of the Council of Europe, but the Council is far from being a real 
European, or even a West European, parliament. Its Assembly can do no 
more than make recommendations to the Committee of Ministers, which 
possesses the right of veto but whose decisions, in turn, are subject to ap¬ 
proval and review by the member governments. More significant, perhaps, 
are the at least partially supra-national communities which are being set 
up under the Schuman and Pleven Plans, and the draft treaty for a Euro¬ 
pean federation which has been prepared by the common assembly of the 
Coal and Steel Community. 

The strongest pressure for the political integration of Western Europe, 
or of Europe as a whole, has come from non-o£Bcial groups, such as the 
United Europe Movement headed by Winston Churchill. Although they 
differ considerably in membership and in specific proposals, they are all 
in favor of some kind of federation. They believe that the problems of 
Europe cannot be resolved within the existing political and economic 
framework, and that they must therefore work for the federation of all of 
Europe, or of as much of it as can be persuaded to unite for its own salva¬ 
tion. This attitude finds considerable support in the United States, espe¬ 
cially in the halls of Congress; but official American policy toward Euro¬ 
pean unity has been rather nebulous and timid. 

The gap between the Council of Europe and a United States of Europe 
represents the distance between reality and idealism in the European scene 
today. Realists tend to shrink from bold steps and to concentrate on the 
“practical” approach. Idealists tend to overlook the obstacles to the achieve- 
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mcnt of their programs and to underestimate the work of the “practical” 
men. The realists should grasp some of the courage and imagination of the 
idealists, and these, in turn, should temper their dreams with an honest 
appraisal of ways and means. 
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Chapter 18 


The Shifting Scene in Asia 


“Asia is conscious of herself, and the Asiatic Century has begun.” Witli 
these words Robert Payne, an American journalist and teacher, closes his 
book on The Revolt of Asia, an event which he describes in his opening 
sentence as “the greatest single event in human history.” However much 
one may question Mr. Payne’s interpretation, it is well to be reminded 
that Asia is assuming a new and more significant role in world politics. 
The eyes of statesmen and people of the Western world are, as it were, 
turned inward, transfixed by the great changes occurring within the orbit 
of Western civihzation and by the “cold war” between the U.S.S.R. and 
the West. Russia herself, however, is only in part a European state, and 
she has never entirely adopted the ways of the Western world. And in 
and beyond Russia Ues Asia, the world’s largest land mass, where more 
than half of mankind dwell. Here new patterns of action are developing. 
This “revolt of Asia” may prove to be the most significant event of the 
twentieth century, compared with which the events and forces which are 
absorbing our attention today may appear in retrospect to have had only 
passing importance. Arnold Toynbee ventures the prediction that even 
the challenge of communism “may c'ome to seem a small affair when the 
probably far more potent civilizations of India and China respond in their 
turn to our Western challenge. In the long run they seem Hkely to pro¬ 
duce much deeper effects on our Western life than Russia can ever hope 
to produce with her Communism.” * 


^Civilization on Trial (Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 221. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF ASIAN AWAKENING 

Perhaps, as Robert Payne insists, “the major task of our generation is 
the understanding of Asia, for Asia represents potentially the mastery of 
the world in manpower and resources. “ If this is indeed the major task 
of our generation,” wc of the Western world are poorly prepaied to assume 
it. To us th(‘ history of the world is the history of Western civilization 
an assumption which is a logical result of our formal education and condi¬ 
tioning, but which never did make much sense. Actually civilization began 
in the Orient, and for many centuries the rich cultures of Asia were far 
superior to those of the Western world. The tradition of ancient great¬ 
ness lingered Jong altcji* the reality had gone;, and has, in fact, never com¬ 
pletely died out. China regarded herself as the Middle Kingdom, sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of tributary .states extending from India and Tibet to 
Korea and Japan, and by an outer group of less civilized lands whose ruhjrs 
envied the glories of the Peacock Throne. This attitude was expressed in 
the famous letter which the Chinese Emperor, Clnen Lung, sent to King 
Ceorge III of England in 1793: “Our dynasty’s majestic virtue has pene¬ 
trated into every country under Heaven, and Kings of all nations have 
offered their costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see 
for himself, we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or in¬ 
genious, and have no use for your country’s manufactures.” 

Today a new era is dawning. The demographic center of gravity is shift¬ 
ing ever eastward. Moreover, the teeming masses already living there are 
beginning to be articulate, economically, socially, politically — a develop¬ 
ment which has revolutionary implications for all the world.® They are 
learning, slowly but steadily, how to strike off the age-old shackles of 
poverty, disease, social and caste di.scrimination, and illiteracy. Declining 
colonialism and rising nationalism are symptomatic of a new order of 
affairs. The net effect of these tendencies — accentuated but not initiated 
by World War II — will inescapably be that Asia will come to play a more 
active role in world politics, a role more commensurate with its size, its 
population, and its potential might. 

The people of the West are not yet conscious of either the extent or 
the revolutionary implications for their own society of the awakening of 
Asia. Students of international politics, in particular, can no longer con¬ 
centrate on the Western state system to the exclusion of the rest of the 
world. They must now really study world politics, in the broadest sense. 
Unfortunately, for some time to come they will have neither adequate 
source materials nor experienced teachers in the field of Asian studies. 

In the light of these considerations, we shall present some background 
facts about Asia; we shall review certain aspects of Asia’s past which have 

* The Revolt of Asia (John Day, 1947), p. 290. 

^ See the earlier discussion in this book ot^Areas of Emphasis” in Chapter 1, pp. 7-9. 
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had profound effects on its later development and on current Asian poli¬ 
cies and attitudes; we shall summarize some of the major contemporary 
trends and movements which must be borne in mind if we arc to under¬ 
stand Asia’s new rob* in world affairs, with particular reference to nation¬ 
alism and commimisiii; and wc shall speculate in a rather hopeful vein on 
Asia’s possible mission in the world. 


THE ASIAN SETTING 

Geography. Asia is the giant among the continents, so larg(' that on the 
map Europe appears as hardly more tiian one of its several great penin¬ 
sulas. Asia is one-third of the land area of the globe. From north to south 
it extends for more than 5,000 miles, from well above the Arctic Circle to 
below the equator if we include the Indonesian chain of islands. From east 
to west it extends for more than 5,500 miles, from the Turkish peninsula to 
the islands of Japan and the Kamchatka peninsula. Its coastline is some 
35,000 miles in length, running from the Dardanelles through the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean, with its two large 
arms, the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, eastward through the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific, northward through the archipelagoes of the Western 
Pacific into the Sea of Okhotsk and the Bering Sea, and then westward 
along the forbidding littoral of Arctic Siberia to the Kara Sea. 

Central Asia has been called "the roof of the world.” It is an area of 
great tablelands and lofty mountain ranges, including the Himalayas, the 
highest in the world. It is also an area of desert and wasteland. It includes 
such remote lands as Sinkiang, the "pivot of Asia,” Outer Mongolia, and the 
Central Asian portions of the U.S.S.R. These are the "inner frontiers of 
Asia,” of which Owen Lattimore and others have written.^ 

“Almost every known climate occurs in Asia, from the equatorial rainy 
type of Malaya to the ice field climate of Nova Zemlya.” ** Sections of India 
receive some of the heaviest rainfall in the world, while several of the 
desert areas of the continent receive some of the liglitest. Temperatures 
vary from extremes of 100° or more below zero in parts of Siberia to 120° 
and above in parts of India. Average temperatures range from around 0° 
to 80° or more. 

For the student of international relations the continent of Asia may be 
considered as consisting of five major areas: (1) Soviet Asia, (2) the Far 
East, (3) Southeast Asia, (4) South Asia, and (5) Southwest Asia. “South¬ 
west Asia” is probably better, although less widely used, than either “Near 
East,” to which Americans are accustomed by long usage, or “Middle East,” 
the favorite British designation which Americans are beginning to use. 

* See Owen Lattimore and others, The Inner Asian Frontiers of China (American 
Geographical Society, 1940); also Owen Lattimore and others, Pivot of Asia (Little, 
Brown, 1950; McClelland, 1950). 

®George B. Crcsscy, Arias Lands and Peoples (Whittlesey, 1944), p. 18. 
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Tliere is some doubt whether Iran, for example, belongs in the Near East 
or whether Turkey can be placed in the “Middle Ease, but there is no 
doubt at all that both are in Southwest Asia. Even this more comprehensive 
designation, however, can include Egypt, as it must, only by a certain 
amount of geographic license. 

Western students today are inclined to think of Asia as divided into two 
non-harmonius parts: C^onimimist Asia and non-Communist Asia. 1 he area 
under Communist control includes Soviet Asia, China, and most of inner 
As/a, including Tibet mid Sinkiang. It embraces considerably more than 
half of the entire continent. (In the ma]:) it appears as a huge mass resting 
in a bowl or crescent running from Turkey to Japan. Students of geopoli¬ 
tics may think of it in terms of Halford Mackinder, as an expanded, more 
highly developed, and more militant Heartland pressing upon a steadily 
diminishing Inner Crescent or Kimland, to use Spykinan's variation in 
terminology. 

Many Asians will object to this Communist versus non-Coinmunist divi¬ 
sion on the ground that it is not a fair characterization of the Asian scene, 
for it reflects the “two camps” or “two worlds” obsession of the West, 
rather than the “many worlds in one world” philosophy of the East. More¬ 
over, any reference to the East-West conflict, one of the standard cliches 
in the Western world, is likely to be misunderstood anywhere in Asia, for 
all Asians, Communist or non-Communist, belong to the East. 

In many respects, however, the distinction between the terms East and 
West has considerable validity. As an anonymous Indian official put it, 

It is more truly a distinction between peoplcjs and goNcrnments pre¬ 
occupied with the el(*mentary need.s of humanity, with food and freedom 
and peace — and peoples and governments preoccupied with the more 
complex aspirations arising out of the possession of vast power. It is the 
distinction, as one might say, between the spinning wheel and the atom 
bomb. This is what lies at the root of the protest against “power-politics” 
that is so often to be heard in the East.*' 

The Social Pattern. In population Asia is over half the world. More than 
1,3()0,00(),(K)() people live in the vast continent, mostly in China, India, and 
Java. Asia has sparsely populated areas, as in the great deserts in the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula and the Gobi Desert, and in the wastelands of northern 
Siberia; and it also has densely inhabited areas, as in Java and along the 
lower reaches of the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers in China and the Ganges 
River in India. 

The vast majority of the people of Asia are landless agricultural workers, 
living at the starvation level, illiterate, inarticulate, sunk in age-old pov¬ 
erty, torpor, superstition, and disease. Birth rates are still appallingly high 
and life expectancy is appallingly low. Of all the facts about Asia, these 
are perhaps the most basic. Her people are engaged in a bitter struggle 
for survival. There is not enough food for all; and if improved methods 

•“India as a World Power,” Foreign Affairs, XXVII (July, 1949), 550. 
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of health and sanitation are introduced witlioiit great increases in food pro¬ 
duction and without voluntary limitations on the size of families, the popu¬ 
lation, already increasing rapidl}* will tend to expand so tremendously that 
many millions more will di(* ol malnutrition and famine and disease. In a 
sense, crude Malthusianism is operating in Asia, creating a situation with 
political as well as human implications that cannot he assessed. 

The widespread illiteracy in nearly all Asian lands is anothiT serious 
problem. In some respects, this is both the cause and t\\e natural result of 
the deplorable living conditions; for until at least the barest rudiments 
of learning can be made available to the masses, with advanced training in 
the technical and social fields for a substantial number of potential leaders, 
there is little hope for real improvement in the lot of the people of Asia. On 
the other hand, as long as the vast majority live at the subsistence level, 
or below, they can never have the opportunity, the incentive, the vigor, or 
the appnx'iatioii for even the most elementary kind of formal education. 

It is essential to bear in mind these problems of poviTty, illiteracy, and 
population pressure if Asia is to he understood. These are the basic social 
facts. Most of the people are peasants in a relatively low stage of agrarian 
economy, subject to all the vagaries of nature and the oppression of land¬ 
lords, moneylenders, and feudal masters. People who live on such a low 
economic level cannot be expected to be ubk' to appreciate the blessings 
of “democracy” or the dangers of “coniinunism.” They will judge any politi¬ 
cal system by its apparent effects on their conditions of life. Tliey may 
respond to nostrums rather than to reason, and they may listen to false 
prophets and demagogues who exploit their grievances and promise them 
better things. They reprc'seiit “tlie hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water” who have been the* victims of knaves and despots throughout liistoiy. 
Yet, the power of these heretofore inartieulale masses is potentially greater 
than that of atom bombs. 

Tliis power will be increasingly felt as the peojiles of Asia realize that, 
as Cordon Gray puts it, “poverty is not their inevitable lot in life.” One 
of the greatest problems in international relations is to find ways and means 
of improving the life conditions of the masses of mankind by evolution 
rather than by revolution. This involves at the very miniiniim a far-reach¬ 
ing program of .social change and reform. The result is certain to be politi¬ 
cal instability and social upheaval which can lead to chaos unless given 
sympathetic direction and a helping hand. The situation offers a fertile 
field for the Communists; by posing as friends of the Asian masses, as ene¬ 
mies of imperialism and colonialism and apostles of social change, they 
have concealed their real aims and have gained widespread if ill-informed 
support. The United States, on the other hand, in spite of its own revolu¬ 
tionary tradition, is often branded as a champion of tlie status quo and of 
reactionary economic systems. 

In an era of growing social consciousness the explosive possibilities of 
the Asian masses are aggravated by the fact that in many cases their stand¬ 
ards of life are actually getting worse instead of better. Throughout large 
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sections of Asia misery is on the increase. This is largely a result of the 
dislocations caused by World War II and the disorders of the postwar 
period. In Korea a tolerable economic order was made impossible by the 
artificial division of the country, the loss of Japanese markets, and political 
weakness. Since the invasion of South Korea in June, 1950, the entire coun¬ 
try has been devastated, millions of Koreans have died, and millions more 
are homeless refugees in their ovto country. In China, the civil war, fol¬ 
lowing ciglit years of debilitating warfare against the Japanese, was more 
than the tottering political and economic structure could withstand. It now 
.seems apparent that the fancied blessings consequent upon the victory of 
the Chinese Communists have proved to be illusory, and that the effects of 
extensive requisitions from the countiy.side, widespread famine, and the in¬ 
tervention in the Korean war have been well-nigh disastrous to the people 
of China. In the great “rice bowl” of Southeast Asia, particularly in Indo¬ 
china and Burma, civil war and other disturbances have driven thousands 
from their homes and their rice fields. In the Republic of India, beset by 
the problems of newly won independence, including serious difficulties 
with the truncated stale of Pakistan, half of the budget is spent on mili¬ 
tary preparations, wliile millions of Indians are threatened with starvation. 
In many other Asian countries the same gloomy situation, the result of 
natiure’s caprice and man's inhumanity to man, prevails. 

The Problem of Population. Every year there are more mouths to feed 
in Asia. Estimates put the increase between 1850 and 1900 at 200 millions, 
and between 1900 and 1950 at 400 millions. “A population increase in 
Asia of 800 million to one billion people within the next 50 years is a dis¬ 
tinct possibility.”" Demographic statistics are notoriously inadequate and 
inaccurate in Asian countries, but even the most conservative estimates of 
future population growth in the already overcrowded sections of Asia give 
cause for serious alarm. In Japan nearly 85,000,000 people are crowded 
into an area about the size of the state of Cafifomia, with limited natural 
resources and with only some 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the small area 
in arable land. Demographers predict that the population of Japan will 
continue to increase rapidly for some decades, and will not begin to level 
oEF until it reaches perhaps 100,000,000. The picture in China and India, al¬ 
ready the most populous nations of the world, is almost as gloomy. China 
has perhaps between 450 and 500 million people; by 1970 the figure may ex¬ 
ceed 600 million. Tlie Union of India and Pakistan have a combined popu¬ 
lation of more than 400 iniUion; in the next generation, if present trends 
continue, it may exceed 600 million. 

No student of international relations can ignore demographic facts, for 
they do much to determine group and national behavior. Their signifi¬ 
cance is forcefully stated by Robert Strausz-Hup6: 

The rapid and massive increase of Asia’s population is perhaps the 
greatest problem facing the world today . . . perhaps the greatest chal- 

^ Robert Strausz-Hup4, “Tlie Future of Asia,” Social Science, XXV (Jan., 1950), 5. 
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Mfitude lovrard Change. These problems would be serious enough if 
they could be dealt with rationally and scientifically, with the full coop¬ 
eration of native leaders, other governments, and international agencies. 
Unfortunately, human problems can seldom be handled in an ideal setting. 
Any far-reaching changes in the life conditions of the Asian masses would 
tend to upset the existing social and political order, and would threaten 
the position of the privileged few who exercise a determining influence 
in most countries in Asia today. The class structure in the.se countries is 
inherently unhealthy. Almost nowhere is there a powerful and influential 
native middle class; instead, a great gulf intervenes between the rulers 
and the ruled, between those at the top of the social and political hierarchy 
and the uncounted millions who live on the edge of the abyss or in it. 
India, for exainph?, has some of the wealthiest persons in the world, and 
some in the most abject poverty to be found anywhere. The natural tend¬ 
ency of those who hold power is to resist any program which threatens to 
undermine their position at the top of the heap. Hence, with some happy 
exceptions, the leaders of many Asian states are hostile to all attempts at 
social change. This attitude was probably responsible for the refusal of the 
Syrian government, in June, 1951, to accept technical assistance from the 
United States under the Point Four Program. A discerning correspondent 
of the New York Times stated in a dispatch from Beirut on June 9: 


The Point Four program ... is rcgai*dcd as a menace to their interests 
by the leading group of Syrian capitalists, by the French Levantine financial 
interests and by a semi-feudal group of absentee landowners. The latter 
have come to suspect that the Slate Department, which is rc.sponsiblc for 
administering Point Four aid, is too much interested in land reform and 
social change. 

It is hard for well-fed Occidentals, accustomed to a relatively stable 
political and social structure, to understand the cumulative ills which be¬ 
set so many of the countries of Asia, especially when they are stated in 
general terms. Perhaps a concrete illustration, taken almost at random, 
will be helpful. In June, 1951, at the height of the controversy over the 
proposed nationalization of the oil fields in Iran, an American correspond¬ 
ent wrote from Teheran: 


Iran today is sick with disease, with poverty, with governmental corrup¬ 
tion and bureaucracy. Nine-tenths of its people live, almost literally, in the 

® Strausz-Hup^, pp. 5-6. 
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(guests, “decided to abandon warfare in the full tide of victory” and there- 
after “devoted himself (o tlie spread of Buddha s teaching, of righteousness 
and good will, and to public works for the good of the people. H. G. 
Wells wrote in The Outline of llistonj: 


Amidst the lens of thousands of names of monarchs tliat crowd the col¬ 
umns of history, their majesties and gracioiisnesses and serenities and royal 
highnrssrs and tlw like, the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a 
star. From the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet, and 
even India, though it has left bis doctrine, preserve? the tradition of his 
greatness. More living men cherish his niemory'^ today than have ever heard 
the names of Conslaiitine or Charlemagne.’'^ 


Later, for more than L3(X) years, from the first or second century a.d. 
to the fifteenth, Indian colonies existed in manv parts of vSoutheast Asia, 
including what are now Indonesia and the Philippines, and mighty “sea¬ 
faring empires” arose. “The greatest of these states was the Sailcndra em¬ 
pire, or the empire of Srivijaya, which became the dominant power both 
on sea and land in the whole' of Malaysia bv the e'ighth century.” Cen¬ 
tering on Malaya, at its height it extended from Ceylon to the Philippines 
and Formosa. Sailcndra is one of the great Asian rulers of the past of 
whom Western students have seldom In'ard. Of him Dr. II. G. Quaritch 
Wales has written: 


This great con((ueror, who.sc achie\omcnts cun only be compared with 
tho.se of th(' greatest soldiers known to Western history, and who.sc fame 
in his time sounded from Persia to China, in a decade or two built up a vast 
maritime empire which endured for fi\e centuries, and made pos.sible the 
marv(?llous flowering of Indian ait and culture in Java and Cambodia. Yet 
in our encyclopaedias and histories . . . one will search in vain for a refer¬ 
ence to this far-flung empire or to its noble founder. . . . The very fact of 
.sucli an empire’s ever having existed is scarcely known, except by a handful 
of Oriental scholars.”' 

In Cambodia a powerful state flourished under able rulers for nearly 
seven hundred years before passing away at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Its capital, Angkor “the Magnificent,” was famed throughout Asia; 
a city of a million inhabitants, it was, says Nehru, “larger and more splen¬ 
did than the Rome of the Caesars.” Even today its ruins, with those of the 
tremendous temples of Angkor Vat nearby, are among the most impressive 
remains of once mighty empires. 0.sbert Sitwell has spoken of Angkor 
in eloquent terms: 

Let it be said immediately that Angkor, as it stands, ranks as chief wonder 
of the world today, one of the summits to which human genius has aspired 

Jawaliarlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (John Day, 1946), pp. 124, 125. We 
arc indebted to this remarkable book for much of the information used in this section 
of the chapter. 

(Macmillan, 1927), p. 388. 

Nehni, p. 199. 

Quoted in Nehru, p. 195. 
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in stone, infinitely more impressive, lovely and, as well, romantic, than 
anything tluit can b(! seen in China. . . . The material remains of a civiliza¬ 
tion that flashed its wings, of the utmost brilliance, (or six centuries, and 
then perished so utterly that even his [.sic*] name has died from the lips of 
man.'* 

While Angkor was flourishing, powerful empires held sway in central 
Asia. We are told that four fabulous cities not far to the east of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea — Bokhara, Samarkand, Herat, and Balkh — had a population of 
a million each until they were destroyed by th(^ fierce and all-conquering 
Mongol (Moghul), Genghis (or Jenghiz, or Chingiz, or several other 
spellings) Khan. The Great Khan wcmiI as far west as Kiev, in Russia, and 
his successors penetrated even farther int(* Europe. Ilis grandson, Kublai 
Khan, added China to the Mongol dominions. 

We can no more than hint at the long history of ancient China. What 
the Chinese speak of as their second dynasty, the Shang, ruled for more 
than five hundred y('ars before it gave way' to the third dynasty, the Chou, 
wliich ruled for nearly nine hundred years. Yet, even the Chou had passed 
into history by^ two and a half centuries before the birth of Christl By the 
time of the fall of the Han Dymasty in 220 a.d. “China and its civilization 
had developed most of the main aspects which were to characterize them 
down into the twentic^th century.” During the eighteen centuries which 
elapsed between the Han and the early twentieth century, many dynasties 
rose and fell, China was invaded again and again and from time to time it 
was conquered in whole or in part, cultural importations brought some 
changes in Chinese life, and, late in the period, alien domination became 
ominous. Professor Kenneth Latourette presents a striking summation of 
Chinese history: 

... in their essence and main outlines China and Chinese culture en¬ 
tered the nineteenth eenturv much the same as they had entered the third 
century. Dynasty had followed dynasty, some long and ruling all of China 
Proper, and some short and having control over only a part of the Chinese. 
Modifications were made, so that each major dynasty and period had char¬ 
acteristics which marked it off from its predecessors and successors. How¬ 
ever, a Chinese who had ent(*red into a Rip Van Winkle sleep in the Later 
Han and had awakened in the declining years of the Ch’ing would have felt 
more nearly at home than would a Western European who had gone to sleep 
in the fourteenth century and roused to find himself in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Chinese would have had his great surprise had he been restored 
to consciousness in the second quarter of the twcntielh century."' 

The beginnings of Japan, like those of China, are wrapped in mystery. 
Fairly reliable records date back only to the end of the fifth century. The 
major influences in early Japanese history appear to have been, first, cul¬ 
tural and trade contacts with the Chinese, and, second, the coining of 

Quoted in Nehru, p. 202. 

Kenneth Latourette, A Short History of the Far East (Macmillan, 1940), p. 110. 
*** Latourette, pp. 148-149. 
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Buddhism, perhaps in the sixth century. Family rivalries and civil war 
characterized much of Japanese history until the twelfth century, when 
Yoritomo set up “a form of government which, with important modifications 
and additions, endured until the second half of the nineteenth century. ■* 
In the thirteenth century the Mongols sought to extend their conquests to 
Japan, but they were repulsed, more by the elements than by the Japa- 
ne.se. In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries tliree remarkable 
leaders — not emperors — brought greater unity and peace, although the 
second of them, Hideyoshi, undertook nothing less than the conquest of 
the whole of China. He subdued Korea, but got no farther. It was he who 
began to seal off Japan from the world; later rulers continued the policy, 
taking the country into the .seclusion that lasted until the second coming 
of Commodore Perry, in 1854. Hideyoshi and the Tokugawa slrnguns who 
followed him appear to have aimed primarily at the eradication of Chris¬ 
tianity, which had made rapid headway. They charged it with responsi¬ 
bility for internal strife. Japan’s extensive foreign trade dwindled away and 
outsiders were forcibly excluded; only an island in Nagasaki Harbor, in 
the hands of the Dutch, remained as a closely watched port of trade, 
although a limited and licensed business with China was permitted. 

Culture Currents in Ancient Asia. From the beginnings of recorded his¬ 
tory until the Renaissance, Reformation, and other developments ushered 
in the modem — and European — era of history, Asia was the home of much 
of the civilization of the globe. The chief exceptions were the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Roman, and the medieval Christian civilizations; and each 
of these owed much to Asia. Egypt has always been closely identified with 
the Near East, the Greeks owed much to the earlier cultures of Asia, and 
Hellenistic civilization reached its highe.st development in Egypt and West¬ 
ern Asia rather than in Greece. The debt of the Romans to Asia was more 
indirect, chiefly through the Greeks; but We.steni Asia formed an impor¬ 
tant part of the Roman empire, and Asian influences — such as Christianity 
and Mithraism — had a profound effect on Rome. Medieval Christianity, 
of course, was the institutionalized and in some respects the impure form 
of the great religion that had developed in We.stern Asia, notably in Pales¬ 
tine, and whose founder, early disciples, and apostles were Asians. It might 
be added that all the great religions — Judaism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism — originated in Asia, and Hinduism 
and Confuciani.sm, which perhaps should be regarded as systems of phi¬ 
losophy rather than as religions, are also products of Asia. 

Of all the civilizations that developed in Asia, after the mighty empires 
of antiquity had passed from the scene, those which made the most lasting 
impact were the Arab-Persian, the Indian, and the Chinese. The Arab- 
Persian ran its roots deep into the past, and its center and character 
changed from time to time. It sprang from the early civilizations in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, in Persia, and in Arabia, but it developed a con¬ 
quering zeal after the rise of Mohammed in the deserts of Arabia in the 

^ Latourette, p. 215. 
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late sixth and early seventh centuries. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
Bagdacl under famous caliphs such as Hanin al-Rashid of Arabian Nights 
fame, became “th(» l)iggcst inlcllectual center of the civilized world” where 
Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and Indian scholars mingled with their Moslem 
colleagues and where thousands of precious manuscripts and books were 
accumulated. Later, the Moslems (Muslims) drove across North Africa 
into Spain, and there established universities and other centers of culture 
which shone all the more brightly because of the cultural darkness which 
descended over Europe in the early medieval period. Islam eventually 
spread throughout most of North Africa and into Central and Southeast¬ 
ern Asia. Even today the populations of lands from Morocco to Pakistan, 
with the exception of Israel and Lebanon, are overwhelmingly Moslem. 
The figure is 75 per cent or higher for five of the Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, and in the great Kazak S.S.R. it is 
65. Moreover, 90 per cent of the people of Indonesia are Moslems, and 75 
per cent of the inhabitants of remote Sinkiang. 

Indian civilization, the product of the fusion of many peoples and cul¬ 
tures over many centuries, reached out to put its mark on distant lands, 
especially in Central and Southeast Asia and in the Far East. Rulers of 
Indian empires governed pa ts of Central Asia, and, in turn, strong men 
emerged from Central Asia to sit on Indian thrones. Southeast Asia has 
long been under strong Indian influence — it is still sometimes referred to 
as “Greater India” — chiefly as a result of the establishment of Indian col¬ 
onies and the spread of Indian cultures and customs. 

The lofty civilization of the Greeks was profoundly influenced by the 
earlier cultures of Asia. These provided the “Oriental background against 
which Greek culture rose, and from which it was never completely isolated 
save ill the minds of classical scholars.” Greek contacts with Egypt and 
the civilizations of Asia Minor and other parts of the Near East were of 
course quite close and easy, but even those with India were by no means 
negligible. As Jawaharlal Nehru points out, “Greece and India were in con¬ 
tact with each other from the earhest recorded times, and in a later period 
there were close contacts between India and Hellenized western Asia.” 
Moreover, no one of the major civilizations of Asia was insulated from any 
of the others. An extensive trade between India and China, and between 
India and Western Asia, both by land and by sea, had developed by the 
third and second centuries b.c., and “there was regular maritime inter¬ 
course between India and the Far East at least as early as the first cen¬ 
tury A.D.” In the early centuries of the Christian era Buddhism began to 
spread to China and Southeast Asia, and Buddhist priests and scholars 
moved freely between India and China. Buddhism, changed and adapted 
to the traditions of the native civilizations, is still the dominant religion of 
China, Japan, and Korea. 

Quoted in Nehru, p. 141. 

Nehru, p. 146. 

Nehru, p. 196. 
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For many centuries, and to a marked degree even up to the present, Chi¬ 
nese civilization has dominated the Far East. It was by no means wholly 
isolated from other flourishing cultures elsewhere in Asia, or even from 
those which eventually arose in Europe; but it was basically self-satisfied 
and self-centered, and it had a peculiar coiicc'pt of its relations with the 
rest of the world. While the richness of ancient Chinese culture was pre¬ 
eminently one of philosophv, it was also notable for its achievements in 
art and literature. It is significant that printing was developed in China 
centuries before the first book was printed in Europe. 

The Impact of the West From the sixteenth centurA' to the present the 
impact of the West upon these ancient lands, whose ci\'iIizations were 
already overripe and whos(' govenuneuts seldom operated with efficiency 
or zeal, has been tremendous and — it should be eonfesst'd — generallv iin- 
fortunate for the Asians themselves. While Christian missionaries were 
trying to save the souls of the people, and often their bodies as well, offi¬ 
cials and traders from the West wen* extorting what w(*alth they could, 
with little concern for the welfare of the inhabitants. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries England gained footholds in India and attempted to 
win concessions in Japan and China. French missionaries and traders es¬ 
tablished contacts with Indo-China as (*arly as the seventeenth century, 
but nearly three hundred years were to elapse before French Indo-China 
came into being. Portugal was another early contender for possessions in 
the East, but managed to pick up and retain only small holdings in India 
and the island of Macao, not far from Hong Kong. Holland took over the 
East Indies, and in the seventeenth century won from the shoguns — who 
were leading Japan into a self-imposed isolation - concessions on Deshima 
Island in Nagasaki Bay, which thereupon became Japan s only window to 
the outside world. 

China was opened to foreign penetration in the nineteenth century 
through the Opium War of 1839-42 with Great Britain and the treaty con¬ 
cessions which followed. Soon after the middle of the century, the “black 
ships” of Commodore Perry forced Japan to open her gates. Meantime 
Russia had long since pushed eastward. In the late sixteenth century her 
explorers and adventurers had begun a movement into Siberia which is 
still going on. In the mid-nineteenth century, thanks largely to the efforts 
of Nikolas Muraviev, she reached the Pacific. In 1860 she founded Vladivos¬ 
tok as a military outpost. It is still her best port on the Pacific, as well as 
one of the finest and most beautiful harbors in the world. In the same year 
she obtained the northern half of the island of Sakhalin from Japan. 
Russia’s building of the Trans-Siberian Railway, begun in the 1890’s 
and completed in 1905, was an engineering triumph comparable to the 
building of the first transcontinental railroad in the United States after 
the Civil War. Extending for 6,300 miles, nearly onc-fourth of the circum¬ 
ference of the globe, the Trans-Siberian linked Europe with the Far East 
and the Pacific and did much to make the vast expanse of Siberia an 
effective part of the Russian realm. 
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Alniost all of Asia has bo'cn profoundly affected by the impact of Western 
lechnology and Western ideas, lioth the technology and the ideas have 
made a deep iinpr(\ssion, although both seem to be ill-adapted to the Asian 
sei'ue. In a si'iise, the nations of Asia have used the new strength which 
they acquired from Western technology to throw off the shackles of West¬ 
ern domination. Western ideas underlie the present Asian revolution. 
Above all, as Arnold Toynbee has pointed out, the impact of the West gave 
the peoples of Asia “an idea, an ideal, a hope,” and implanted in their 
minds the dream of the “possibility of a change for the better ” If the West 
is reaping the whirlwind in Asia todav, the fact should not be forgotten 
that it began to sow the wind more than three centuries ago. 

Today, of course*, in a ])olitical and in somc^ respects in a cultural sense, 
Russian influence is verv .strong, not only in the one-third of the continent 
that the Soviets rule directly and in Communist China but in almost every 
other part. Rut the* influence of Russia has been a relatively rect*nt devel¬ 
opment in Asia’s long history, and its effects cannot yet be correctly evalu¬ 
ated. 

This skctcliv review inav be sufficient to remind the Western student of 
the greatness of Asia’s ancient past and of the tribulations of its recent past. 
Today the people* of Asia, ai^cl especially their leadc^rs, are very conscious 
of these as their lands begin to stir after the lassitude and the foreign exploi¬ 
tation of the past few centuries, lii some respects the consciousness of the 
older past and the loyalty to its customs, traditions, and superstitions act as 
a great weight upon the people of Asia. Perhaps they should be looking 
more to the future than to the past. But at the same time the memories and 
legends of things gone by give them a great sense of pride and of achieve¬ 
ment and of eoiifideiice in th(*mselves. Nehru has expressed these same 
views in .speaking of India: 

The tremendous inertia of age and sizc^, have weighed her down, degrading 
custom and evil practice have eat(*n into her, many a parasite has clung to 
her and sucked her blood, but behind all this lie the strength of ages and 
the sul)consc*ioiis wisdom of an anc*icnt race. For we arc very old, and track¬ 
less centuries whisper in onr ears; yet we have known how to regain our 
youth again and again, though the memory and dreams of those past ages 
endure with us.^'* 


ASIA ^'OUT OF CONTROL" 

The Turn of the Century. For centuries political and social instabiliW 
has been a constant factor in the Asian scene, and for at least the past three 
centuries external pressures, chiefly from the Western powers, have been 
generally felt. At the beginning of the twentieth century, however, a kind 
of momentary political equilibrium existed. The major stabilizing element, 


Nehru, p. 144. 
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perhaps, was British power. Strongly entrenched in India, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and elsewhere, Britain s influence was felt from the Mediterranean 
to the Far East In Southwest Asia she was cultivating close ties with the 
Arab world, which were to be exploited effectively during World War 1 
when British and Arabs worked togetlier to bring about the collapse of the 
decadent Ottoman Empire. India, although on the verge of a strong na¬ 
tional awakening, was still tranquil under the British. Most of Southeast 
Asia was under the control of the French and the Dutch. Biissia was begin¬ 
ning to develop the vast reaches of Siberia, but, as the Russo-Japanese War 
demonstrated, she was not strong enough to upset the i^quilibriuin else¬ 
where. 

In China the weak Manchu Dvnasty, which had barely survived the 
Taipiiig Rebellion of the mid-nineteenth century, was tottering; it held on 
a bit longer largely through the dynamic energy of the Dowager Empress, 
Tzu Hsi. China herself escaped complete extinction chiefly because of the 
rivalry of a number of great powers. Britain, France, Germany, and Russia 
all had major spheres of interest and special conce\ssions. Japan was the 
only Asian power which had risen to first rank. Her easy defeat of China in 
1894-1895, her alliance with Great Britain in 1902, and, above all, her vic¬ 
tory over Russia in 1904-1905, won for her general recognition as a great 
power. She had not yet, however, embarked on a career of continental 
expansion. On the whole, despite the weakness of China and the rivalries 
of the great powers, especially Russia and Japan, the situation in the Far 
East, as elsewhere in Asia, was relatively tran([uil. 

The New Asia. Obviously, the power equilibrium which existed through¬ 
out most of Asia half a century ago has been rudely shattered. Possibly the 
fundamental cause has been the growing national consciousness of the 
Asian peoples and the growing weakness of the colonial powers. The more 
immediate cause was probably the actions of Japan, whose invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 inaugurated a campaign of expansion on the mainland 
of Asia and set in motion a train of events which culminated in World 
War II. The Japanese slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics,*' although it proved 
to be a thin disguise for Japanese imperialism, had explosive effects which 
lasted long after the sun of Nippon had set in the waters of the Pacific. Tlie 
defeat of Japan, however, had at least one major disturbing result: it upset 
the whole structure of the international balance of power which had been 
developed in that part of the world in the decades before 1931. It left a 
power vacuum in the Far East, a condition that is always dangerous. Be¬ 
cause China was too weak to fill this vacuum, and because Britain was un¬ 
able to continue her former role in the area, the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the two rival giants of the postwar era, were drawn into — or 
rushed to fill — this vacuum. As one of the many unhappy results of this 
changed power situation, the fate of many of the peoples of the Far East, 
including those of Japan and Korea and perhaps of China as well, has be¬ 
come dependent on the relations between the two super-powers. 

The Communist victory in China, and the consequent shift of that vast 
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though undcidevcloppd country to the Soviet orbit, has been an event of 
tremendous significance. It further upsets the balance of power, or adds 
to the (lisequililiriuin, in the Far Ea.st, and perhaps in all of Asia. With 
communism on tlu; march, spearheaded by a militant and aggressive Soviet 
Union with the cooperation of Communist China, the pressure on all the 
rest of Asia is very great. This is particularly true of Southeast Asia, where 
the situation is peculiarly unstable anyway. Although France still clings to 
Inclo-China and Britain to Malaya, the position of the two powers is greatly 
weakened, and the opportunities for Communist infiltration are many. The 
states of Burma and Indonesia are e.xperiencing the vicissitud(*s of newly- 
won independence, and (he older stati* of Thailand — fornu'rly Siam — is 
no tower of strength, as its ready acceptance of Japanese rule during the 
Second World War clearly proved. 

British withdrawal from India has been a major factor in upsetting the 
political equilibrium in all of South and Southwestern Asia. In the long run 
this was inevitable and will probably lead to good results; but the immedi¬ 
ate impact has been tragic. 1’his is demonstrated in the division of the 
Indian subcontinent into turn hostile states — the necessary price of inde¬ 
pendence — in the killing of millions of persons as a result of communal 
strife, in the making of oth< r millions homeless, in the Kashmir dispute, 
and in the internal troubles of India and Pakistan. In Southwest Asia, at a 
time when the old political and .social ills are becoming aggravated, and 
when such factors as tlie emergence of Israel as an independent state — an 
enclave of Judaism in a hostile Arab world — growing pressure from Rus¬ 
sia, and fanatical nationalism have introduced new cause for alarm, the 
British withdrawal from India has removed the historic stabilizing force in 
the Middle East. Growing American intere.st in Southwest Asia and Brit¬ 
ain’s efforts to preserve as much as possible of her former influence are 
feeble counterpoises to the explo.sive tendencies in a part of the world 
which oil and strategy have made vital in world politics. 

This analysis is intended to describe a condition, and not to deplore the 
passing of the old order of affairs. The major point to bear in mind is that 
great changes have occurred in the power structure in Asia, and that these 
changes have upset the pohtical equilibrium that formerly existed. The 
fact is, as Owen Lattimore emphasized in The Situation in Asia^‘^ that the 
greatest of the continents is now out of control. It was generally under 
control during the long period of foreign domination; but now it is finally 
casting off its external restraints, with the exception of those being imposed 
by the semi-Asiatic power of Russia, and it has not yet developed effective 
controls of its own. Hence the situation is particularly unstable and explo¬ 
sive. In Harold Isaacs’ words, under present conditions there can be “no 
peace for Asia.” 

'•^Owen Lattimore, The Situation in Asia (Little, Brown, 1949), pp. 3-13. 
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MAJOR ASIAN TRENDS AND ATTITUDES 

In discussing Asia as much emphasis could be placed on diversity as on 
unity. The differences within it — between India and SoN'iet Asia, 1 iirkc}' 
and China, Afghanistan and Japan, Tiirkinenia and Korea, rak'stine and 
Tibet, Saudi Arabia and tlie Pliilippines, Outer Mongolia and Java, Iran 
and Indo-China — are almost incredibly great. Fiirtlierinore, the diller- 
euces within some of its larger states or areas are almost equally notable. 
But the countries and the peoples of Asia have many things in common; 
and now they are beginning to share in a common awakening. Asia the 
slun)bering giant is beginning to stir. His first moves are already shaking 
the earth. In these moves certain trends and attitudes appear to be pr(\s- 
ent. The following are among the most significant: 

1. A.sia is hi revolt. Its pco]>les are revolting against bondage to the 
past, against the old feudal relationships between rulers and ruled, against 
social and caste distinctions, against poverty and ignorance and disease, 
against foreign domination in every form. No one should underestimate 
the Asian revolution; it is one of the most powerful forces in the world 
today. As P. C. Spender, Australian Minister for External Relations, 
observed, “In all, more than one billion people have been caught up in 
political and social transformation in Asia”; moreover, “everywhere the 
dynamic growth of new political and economic policic;s, and new institu¬ 
tions, will continue under the impulse of the nationalist idea and the 
demand for economic and social reform.” The protest in Asia is not 
altogether against the West and colonialism; equally important is the reso¬ 
lution to end old and wretched ways of living. Not all Asians arc misled 
into believing that the two revolutions are one and the same thing. The 
agents of communism, however, seek to make use of both. They “move 
among the Asian people preaching doctiines of national independence, 
of reform, of social equality, of economic development, and the elimina¬ 
tion of the evils of landlord-tenant relations and the otlier material burdens 
that weigh upon the people.” 

2. Nationalism is an increasingltj potent force. It has led to the rise of 
many new states in Asia in the postwar period, from Israel to the Republic 
of the Philippines, and including the great new nations in the ancient land 
of India. It has stimulated independence movements in nearly all colonial 
areas, as in Malaya and Indo-China. It has been a factor in occupied Japan, 
in war-tom China, in devastated and still divided Korea, in somnolent 
Saudi Arabia, even in remote Nepal. It has been invoked with revolution¬ 
ary effect by great leaders of the recent past: Mustapha Kemal Pasha in 
Turkey, Mahatma Gandhi in India, Aung San in Burma, Sun Yat-sen in 
China, and Manuel Quezon in the Philippines. It has been a source of uni¬ 
fying strength for later and present leaders: Jawaharlal Nehru in India, 

P. C. Spender, “Partnership with Asia,” Foreign Affairs, XXIX (Jan., 1951), 205. 

Spender, 206. 
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l^r. Chaim Weizmaiin in Israel, Achinccl Sukarno in Indonesia, Syngman 
lUK‘t‘ in Koiea. Ilin Saiul in Saudi Arabia, and even, in their dillercnt ways, 

Ifo Chi Minh in Indo-China and Chianir Kai-shek and Mao Tse-lung in 
(dnna. Its pow(T is felt bc'yond Asia, for it has j^iven enormous impetus to 
indefHMidenee mo\ (Muents in Kyypt and in Freiieh North Alriea. This (Trow¬ 
ing nationalism is similar in theory and in elleet to the nationalism of the 
WV'stern stale system, but it also srems to be deveiopini*; distinctive features 
()l its own. 11 k‘ (‘xoliifion and character of Asian nationalism an* analyzed 
in somt* dc'tail in the following; chapter. 

3. W hilc natwiialism is l)cc(Wiiu<^ more powerful aiul more surerssfuL 
rolo)ii(ilis})}, or impcrUilisui. is deeHnin^ - indeed df/in^. This is a develop- 
ment of vast importance - to the ;\u as of Asia \vlv\c\\ have veeeutW 
achieved or arc* if] tiu* process ol acliiexitia iiKU'ptaulence, to th<‘ colonial 
powers which, with varyini; d(‘i;rees of realism, are adjusting themselv(\s to 
tlie iuevitabh*, and t<^ th(‘ wmld at large. 

•1. Couvcrsclij, imperialism in Asia is siru^^lin<r to keep alii:e. The colo¬ 
nial pow(TS ar(' loath to surrender their possessions and tlu‘ir prestige. Ihis 
is partieularlv true of Franei* and was true, until 1949, of Holland as wi*ll. 

British Labor Covermnent. with considerable grace and rapidity, 
granted complete autonomy to India, once lh(' brightest jewel in thi* British 
(aown, allowed Burma to opt out of the British system, and (^xt(Mi(h*d full 
Dominion status to Oylon; but tluT(* are many Englishmen who cleplon* 
what Winston (diurchill has often denounced as the licpiidation of th(* 
Britisli Empire. Furthermore, th(' British made haste to reoccupv Hong 
Kong aftcT the war, and Englisli colonial administrators and thcar ladies in 
formal drc'ss once more' dance in tlie hotc*ls of Singapore. Even more tc^na- 
cions is what has been eallc'd the imperial franu' of mind, which is refleetc'd, 
consciously or uneonseiouslv, in tin* polic*i(\s of Western states in such situ¬ 
ations as the Iranian crisis, the Anglo-Eg\ ptian disputes, the struggle in 
Indo-(]hina, and in the altitude's and actions of many W(\sterners who visit 
or live in Asian countries. 

5. One form of imperialism, however, is (lefinitehi in the aseendant in 
Asia. This is Soviet imperialism. For many decades tsarist Hussia followed 
an impcTialist policy in Asia, but tliis was mostly of the incorporative type', 
involving the absorption of jieoplc's and tc^rritories into tlie ('xpanding Rus¬ 
sian domains. F'ollowing the Revolution of 1917, the leaders of the Bolshe¬ 
vik regime rc'pudiated imperialism — which Lenin described as the la.st 
gasp of a dying capitali.st system — and appeaM to the people of Asia as 
champions of anti-impcTialism. It soon became a])])arent, howe^'er, that the 
Soviets were furtlu'riug tluar own ends by a subtle form of imperialism 
while posing as fric'uds and liberators. In recent vears the lechnkpies of 
expansion and control have become more flagrant and more open. World 
War II, and especially the defeat of Japan, created a situation in Asia which 
the Soviet leaders were not slow to exploit. Today, Soviet influence in the 
border regions of China is paramount, notably in Inner Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang, and perhaps in Manchuria and Tibet as well. Linked with a power- 
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fill ideological movement and with an acquiescent ally in Communist 
China, the Soviet Union is carrying on a kind of imperialism which bodes 
ill for all who do not welcome the Russian yoke. There is much truth in 
the bitter statement of Dr. T. S. Tsiang, United Nations representative of 
Nationalist China: “Even at the height of the nineteenth century imperial¬ 
ism, no movement of imperial expansion can be compared to what Soviet 
Russia has achieved in Asia in recent years. Stalin has surpassed all the 
Ivans, Peters, Alexanders, and Nicholases of Russian history. 

6. Asians reject the concept of an all-inclusive bipolarity. To be sure, 
one of the rival giants now controls more than one-third of Asia; it is joined 
geographically and ideologically with the Communists of (^hina, and its 
parties and agents reach into almost every nook and corner ol Asia. To be* 
sure, also, the other rival giant occupmd Japan for six and one half years; 
it has a powerful base in Okinawa; and it has special tics with its st('pchild, 
the Republic of the Philippines, as well as with Japan, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, and the great colonial powers. But it is well to remember that the 
majority of the people of Asia reject both communism and the American 
brand of capitalism. They do not wish to become affiliated with either 
bloc; and they are convinced that their lands can become “third countries,” 
to use Owen Lattimore/s phrase, which can change the bipolarity into a 
more complex balance and in many ways contribute to international co¬ 
operation, 

7. The relative position and influence of the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and Great Britain in Asia have undergone profound changes. Briefly stated, 
the attractive power of the United States steadily increased until the end 
of World War II, but has noticeably declined in the postwar period. There 
are, of course, many reasons for this change, but the fact remains that for 
the United States the Asiatic “reservoir of good will” — as Wendell Willkie 
put it — is alarmingly low. This is particularly true in (Jhina. At the same 
time, the United States was never so deeply involved in Asian affairs as she 
is today, and her influence is very great, even if her objectives and intentions 
are often misunderstood. 

The Red Star, on the other hand, has been steadily rising over the Asiatic 
continent. In a sense Russia has succeeded, by design and by accident, to 
the position formerly held by Britain in Asian affairs, and to that to which 
Japan aspired. The Communist victory in China was a tremendous accre¬ 
tion of strength to the Communist world. Soviet influence in Asia has never 
been greater than it is today, and it is still growing. The Communist lead¬ 
ers have been diabolically clever in exploiting the prestige of success, the 
anti-colonial and anti-imperialist feelings of Asian peoples, and the weak¬ 
nesses and injustices of native regimes. 

The decline in the power and influence of Great Britain in the present 
century has been phenomenal. The most successful of the colonial powers, 
Britain for some three centuries wielded more power in Asia than any other 

“Address befi^re the First Committee of the General Assembly of the United Na¬ 
tions on Nov. 25, 1949. 
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country, native or foreign. But her position was seriously weakened by her 
own internal difficulties, by growing competition from other states with 
greater population aud resources, and by the rising national consciousness 
in her colonial possessions and elsewhere in Asia. Today the British Em¬ 
pire in the East has been virtually liquidated. Burma is independent; In¬ 
dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon, as well as Australia and New Zealand, are inde¬ 
pendent members of the British Commonwealth; and England's hold on 
Hong Kong and the Malay States is uncertain. 

8. The recent developments in China are certain to have revolutionary 
effects on all of Asia. Since the Revolution of 1911-12, with the possible 
exceptions of the Nationalist Covermnent from 1928 to 1981 and of the 
present Communist regime, China ha'^ not had a government which exer¬ 
cised effective control over the national territory. Instead, she has been torn 
by strife between competing warlords, and particularly between the Na¬ 
tionalist Government and the Chinese Communists, and by nearly a decade 
of exhausting warfare against Japan. 

Since the end of World War II, for reasons which are still being debated 
with great intensity, the internal balance of power has shifted from the 
Kuomintang (the party which controlled the Nationalist Government) to 
the Communists to such i.n extent that the mainland of China is now in 
Communist hands. The implications of this startling event are just begin¬ 
ning to be appreciated. China is the first colonial or semi-colonial country 
to fall under Communist control. As the report of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States House of Representa¬ 
tives, entitled “Communism in China,” emphasized, presumably Cliina will 
become “for the Communists the pilot plant and proving ground for the 
development of Communist theory and strategy and tactics for all of the 
industrially backward areas of the world.” “These areas,” the Report con¬ 
tinued, “happen to include about three-fourtlis of the world’s population.” 

9. World War 11 marked the end of the phenomenal rise of Japan, of her 
aspirations for domination over East Asia, and — at least, for the time be¬ 
ing — of her status as a great power. When she surrendered in 1945, she 
had been driven out of most of the vast territory she had occupied, except 
in China; her navy and merchant fleet had been largely destroyed; most of 
her factories and larger cities had been reduced to heaps of rubble; and 
her dreams of conquest had been shattered. From the fall of 1945 to the 
spring of 1952 Japan, reduced to her four home islands, was occupied under 
the stem paternalism of General MacArthur. Tlie Japanese tried to re¬ 
establish a minimum basis of economic self-sufficiency and to learn the 
difficult art of democratic government. They have c'ontiiiued this eflort 
since the peace treaty went into effect, but the odds against them are very 
great. This abrupt reversal of fortune was a shock to the warlords and the 
indoctrinated masses of Japan, and it created a wholly new situation in 
East Asia. The successors to Japan’s Fascist-militarists in this area seem to 
be the Communists of China. 

10. India, now independent though divided, is beginning to play a more 
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active role in Asiatic and in world affairs. The great subcontinent, with a 
population of more than 400,000,000 people and with extensive natural re¬ 
sources, is potentially one of the great power centers of the future. It is the 
center of the southern perimeter of Asia, with naturally defensible land 
frontiers and with easy access through the Indian Ocean to the markets and 
trade routes of the world. 

The new states of Pakistan and the Union of India have weathered the 
first years of independence, although beset with many serious problems — 
relations with each other and with the former princely states, refugee prob¬ 
lems, the Kashmir dispute, economic and financial troubles, inexperiemced 
and often corrupt polilica] leadership, strikes in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
widespread /amine and sufl'ering. Communist agitation, a great variety of 
unsettled political issues, and, above all else, the well-nigh insuperable 
handicap of the depres.scd conditions of the masses of the people which 
makes economic and political stability virtually impossible. Even under 
th(; best of circumstances these conditions, and many of the other problems 
which have been mentioned, will continue to be grave for many years to 
come. 

Both Pakistan and the Union of India have taken an active part in United 
Nations affairs, and have often acted as spokesmen for Asia and for the un¬ 
derdeveloped countries in general. Pakistan, the largest of the Moslem 
countries (with the pos.siblc exception of Indonesia) looks toward South¬ 
west Asia, and seems hopeful of becoming the leading power of the Mos¬ 
lem world and of exercising a stabilizing influence on the other Moslem 
.states. Larger and better endowed with resources than Pakistan, India as¬ 
pires to leadership in South and Southeast Asia, and regards herself as a 
champion of Asian causes. Her leaders seek not to form a coalition of the 
new states for any purpose, offen.sive or defensive — the Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has refused to support the proposal for a Pacific Pact 
until some of the internal problems of the countries of that area have been 
dealt with — but to bring the nations of Asia together to consider common 
problems and to renew the old contacts with neighboring countries which 
had been almost wholly suspended with the coming of the Western pow¬ 
ers. It is significant that India took the initiative in calling the Asian Rela¬ 
tions Conference of 1947 and the Conference on Indonesia of 1949, both of 
which were held in New Delhi. Nehru and other Indian leaders took a 
prominent part in these conferences, and obviou.sly attached great impor¬ 
tance to them. They did not, however, look with favor upon proposals to 
establish a permanent organization of Asian states. The Asian Relations 
Organization, which has nominally been in existence since 1947, is hardly 
more than a skeleton; it is a far cry from such elaborate regional arrange¬ 
ments as the Organization of American States and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. India, then, aspires to be a chief spokesman of the 
new Asia, but does not wish to head a bloc of nations in opposition to any 
other political grouping. 
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COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN ASIA 

Perhaps tlu? threes most powerful trends in Asia today arc nationalism, 
cominimisin, and regionalism. The strongest of these is nationalism, but tlie 
others arc closely associated with it. This chaplcr and the one following 
review the growth of national movements in the major coiintric's and areas 
of Asia, and (chapter 21 considers regional tendencies in Asia, with em¬ 
phasis on the Arab League and various proposals for some kind of Pacific 
union. Here, howc'ver, we shall discuss thc'. relationship between comiim- 
nism and nationalism. 

To people of tlu' Western world, i'ommunism, both in theory and in 
practice, appears to b(‘ antilhelical to nationalism, for it preaches an inter¬ 
nationalism of the proletariat of the world and the withering away of the 
nation-state, and in practice it leads to the subordination of national inter¬ 
ests — except those of the Soviet Union — to allegiance to a foreign power 
and to a world ideology. In Asia communism has bc^en presented in a 
wholly diflerent light. In that vast continent it has be^en linlved with na¬ 
tionalism and anti-iTUperialism, with the widespread desire for land re¬ 
form and social change, and with opposition to foreign rule and to native 
landlords, w^arlords, and “reactionaries’* — tlu' ‘paper tigers” or “running 
dogs” of imperialism, as the Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, is 
fond of calling them. In order to understand the reasons for the tremen¬ 
dous gains which communism has made in Asia in the postwar period, it is 
vitally important to appreciate the attractive power of the U.S.S.Ii. and of 
communism, and the peculiar advantages which the Soviet Union enjoys 
in the clash of outside interests there. This analysis should help to explain 
why the United States finds herself on the defensive almost everywhere in 
Asia. 

To be sure, the United States has many advantages as well as disadvan¬ 
tages ill the struggle with communism. These include her power in world 
affairs, her past relations with Asia, her rewolutionary and democratic tradi¬ 
tions, and her potentialities for assisting in the future development of the 
underdeveloped countries of the Orient. A more positive and more en¬ 
lightened American policy toward Asia might eventually have profound 
effects, but at the present moment Soviet infiuence is still on the upgrade. 
This may seem surprising to those who believe that communism means 
slavery, not freedom. Moreover, it may be argued that the Soviet Union, 
the professed champion of anti-imperialism, is herself following an imperial¬ 
ist policy in Asia. Among her recent actions wh.ch might be interpreted in 
this light are her demands for Japanese territories and for special conces¬ 
sions in Manchuria and in the Liaotung Peninsula, her apparent domina¬ 
tion of Outer Mongolia, her activities in other bordering lands — Tibet, 
Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, for instance — and her efforts to spread commu¬ 
nism throughout all of Asia. But these apparent inconsistencies between 
profession and practice offer little trouble to Soviet propagandists. They 
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have made Soviet Russia the true champion of a better way of life — at 

least in the minds of millions of Asians. 

The U.S.S.R. has several peculiar advantages in the clash of outside in¬ 
terests in Asia. In the first place, Russia is an Asiatic as well as a Euro¬ 
pean power, in some respects more Asiatic than European. She extends over 
the entire northern part of the continent, with a land Irontier \w Asia of 
more than 5,000 miles. Second, she is — or recently was — herself an under¬ 
developed country, and she provides for the still backward lands of Asia an 
experience in ecojioniic development which can presumably be a pattern 
for thcm.‘" Third, her ideology has always emphasized th(‘ importance of 
as.sociating the Soviet Union witfi the aspirations ot colonial peoples, and 
therefore has a pc^culiar appeal for those who identify imperialisni with 
the capitalist states of the West. Fourth, even the Soviet brand of “democ¬ 
racy” seems more genuine and more desirable to the masses of Asia than 
people brought up in the Anglo-Saxon tradition of freedom can possibly 
imagine. They have never known freedom or political unity in the V\'(\stcrn 
sc'nse. To them bread means more than abstract political rights, and the 
propaganda of the Soviet Union about the economic freedom in the U.S.S.R. 
and about the equal treatment of all peoples, in contrast to the racial dis¬ 
crimination and economic stratification in capitalist states, has strong ap¬ 
peal. 

As has been asserted so often, hunger, misery, and disease provide the 
feeding ground for communism; and these are the very conditions which 
exist everywhere in Asia. It is therefore hardly surprising that the Com¬ 
munist drive in Asia is making considerable headwav. It has engulfed most 
of China, including Manchuria, and the industrial half of Korea. Outer 
Mongolia is virtually a Soviet puppet stale. The leaders of the independ¬ 
ent Viet Nam movement in Indo-China are Moscow-trained Communists. 
Native Communists are particularly active in Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, 
India, and Japan, and to a lesser extent in nearly every other political unit 
in Asia. 

The Soviet Union has benefited from the decline in the power of the 
colonial nations in recent years, and from the apparent efforts of these 
nations, especially the French in Indo-China and the Dutch in Indonesia, 
to block or sidetrack movements for independence. She has also benefited 
from some of the failures and shortcomings of American policy in Asia, 
among which may be listed the postwar policy of the United States toward 
China, American support of the colonial powers in their eflForts to restore 
their prewar positions, the apparent failure of Americans to understand or 
to sympathize with the native peoples of Asia in their struggles for freedom 
and a better lot in life, the alleged interest in the preservation of the status 
quo in a continent which is desperately crying for change, and the evi¬ 
dences that the United States is trying to build up Japan as a kind of Far 
Eastern bastion, thereby creating a threat to the future security of the coun¬ 
tries on the Asiatic mainland. Such charges have been the stock in trade 
Luttiniore, pp. 79-83. 
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of Communist propagandists, and they have apparently made a considcr- 
alde impression throughout Asia. 

1 lie ideological association of cominuiiisin and nationalism in Asia rt*- 
cpiires further emphasis. As J. C. Campbell has stated: “B(‘li(d in dialecti¬ 
cal materialism never blinded the Soviet leaders to the strength of nation¬ 
alism in Asia. On the contrary, from the time ol their comi\^g tv> power 
they had had a carefully thought-out policy on nationalities and the colo¬ 
nial (picstion.’ henin, Oampbcll reminds us, “set about plauuiug a twolold 
attack on tlu‘ citadels of capitalism through agitation for social revolution in 
the metropolitan countries and for national independence in their colonies. 
On conning to power the Bolsheviks announced themselves as champions 
of movements for national liberation” '' Tlie “Theses on National and 
Colonial Questions" adopted by the Third International — the Comintern 
— in 1920 spelled out the doctrine in detail. “It is the duty of the Commu¬ 
nist lnt(?rnalional." read this important document, “to support the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the colonies.” The reasons for this doctrine were 
fraiiklv proclaimed: “The revolution in the colonies is not going to be a 
(Jominniiist revolution in its first stages. But if from the outset the leader¬ 
ship is in the hands of a Communist vanguard, tlie ruvohilionary masses 
will not be led astray, but may go ahead lliroiigh the succes.sivc periods of 
the development of revolutionary experience." In other words, if Soviet 
agents and native Communist leaders can po.se as champions of national 
independence and infiltrate into groups seeking to promote the cause of 
independence, they will then be in a position to divert tlie revolutionary 
movements of Asia into channels of their own c}K)Osing. 

This doctrine has been repeated and elaborated many times, in one form 
or another, in resolutions of the C^omiritcrn, in speeches of Soviet leaders 
and of native Communist spokesmen in various Asiatic countries. No¬ 
where has it been more clearly presented, in a manner adapted to the situa¬ 
tion in Asia, than in Mao Tse-tuiig’s The New Dcmocracij, a famous pam¬ 
phlet published in 1940 which has been called “the most important 
Communist writing produced outside of the Soviet Union since before the* 
Russian revolution.” “The Chinese revolution,” argued Mao, “c’an only b(* 
achii'ved in two steps: (a) new democracy; (b) socialism.” The revolu¬ 
tion “can never be achiewed without the guidance of communism,” which 
was also, of course, the ultimate, long-range goal. To anyone at all con¬ 
versant with Marxist dialectics or with the Soviet vocabulary, tlie tcTin 
“new democracy” will have a familiar ring. It is similar to the “people's 
democracy” of the satellite states of Eastern and Southeastern Europe, a 
“democracy” which is professedly a stage in the direction of communism. 
Along that road lies national subservience, not freedom; but to millions of 
people of Asia the “new democracy” seems to offer more than does the 
“capitalistic democracy” of the West, which in their minds stands for im- 
periahsm and exploitation. 

^^The United States in World Affairs, 1948-1949 (Council on Foreign Relatinn.s, 
1949), pp. 264-265, 
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ASIANS MISSION IN THE WORLD 

As the strong winds of political and social change blow over Asia, the 
leaders of the many nations of this greatest of continents arc bc^coming 
more and more conscious of tlieir common problems and coniinoii nec?ds; 
and they arc aspiring to a better lot in life and a more important voice in 
world affairs for tlicir peoples. 'I'his is a development of rexolulionarv im¬ 
plications. Doubtless Asia is too vast an area, and its inhabitants are too 
isolated, philosophically as wc'll as phvsicallv, to make anything like an 
Asian union a real possibility. Moreo\'ei\ Asia, like the n\st of the world, 
although perhaps to a lesser degree, is inevitably divided by the global 
struggle for the loyalties of men. Since the end of World War II, however, 
leaders of many Asiatic countries have fre(|nenth' spoken of the mission of 
Asia in the world and have voiced the communitv of interests of all Asian 
peoples. 

Perhaps the most concrete (widencc' of this tendency was the I'irst Asian 
Relations Conferc'iice which was held in New Delhi, the capital of the 
Union of India, in the spring of 1947. Delegates froui twcaity-cight Asiatic 
countries and other political entitles, such as some of the republics of the 
U.S.S.R., attended this historic conference. “When th(* history of our pres¬ 
ent times is written, ' declared Prime Minister Nehru in his address of wel¬ 
come at the opening session, '‘this event may well stand out as a landmark 
which divides the past of Asia from the future.” The great Indian leader 
thus expressed th(' meaning of the new era for Asia: “A change is coming 
over the scene now and Asia is again finding hersc^lf. We live in a tremen¬ 
dous age of transition and already the newt stage takes shape when Asia 
takes her rightful place with the other continents. . . . In this crisis in 
world history Asia will necessarily play a vital rol(». The countries of Asia 
can no longer be used as pawns by others; they are bound to have their 
own policies in world affairs.” While giving (liie credit to the Western 
world for its contributions to human progress, Nehru also pointed to the 
apparent inability of the West to prevent recurrent wars. Delegate after 
delegate followed the Indian Prime Minister to the rostrum to voice the 
identity of interests of the countries of Asia and to emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of close collaboration among them. After more than a week of round 
table discussions, the Confer(?nce voted to establish an Asian Relations Or¬ 
ganization, to be composed of a General Council and non-governmental 
national units in each of the participating countries. Nehru was later 
chosen president of the new Council. 

Another conference in New Delhi, held in January, 1949, also had broad 
implications for future Asian unity, although it was convened to consider 
the Indonesian question. Delegates from nineteen countries, mostly from 
South and Southeast Asia but including also Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ethiopia, called for the withdrawal of Dutch troops from the areas under 
the control of the Indonesian Republic and for a transfer of sovereignty to 
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a United States of Indonesia by January 1, 1950. At the same time the 
delegates were careful to empljasi/e that they were not seeking to align 
the East against the West. They decided not to establish a periTVcinent or¬ 
ganization, but agreed to consult more frequently and to cooperate more 
closely in the future. 

An eloquent spokesman of Asian aspirations, Gei^eral Oarlos P. Romulo 
of the Philippines, has thus analyzed the role of Asia in world affairs; 

Asia today pr(^s(aits a baffling picture to the West. It is a study in con¬ 
tradictions. Amid th(' conflicts that divide it, wc find at work a powtaful 
impulse toward integi alion and unitv. 

With no military power to speak of, it is gradually assuming the role of 
a Third Force iiiler])Oscd bciween l!ic‘ two great powers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Hniiu'd by tiu* war, denied many of the; fruits of 
victory, disilliisioncid by its friends, menaced by new t'liemies, Asia has 
emerged from her travail as the most dynamic region in the world today. 
... It is an historical inisforliiiie that the rcnasecnec^ of Asia should coincide 
with a ruthless struggle among the great powcTs for the mastc*ry of the 
world.-^^ 

Unfortunately, contrary to General Roinulo’s assertion, Asia has not 
“emerged from her travail.' Doubtless, too, the desire* (o remain aloof from 
the great power struggle, or to play the role of a “Third Force,'" is a somt*- 
what unrealistic; one. But there can be no doubt that other leaders of non- 
Communist Asia share many of the same hopes. Mem as difforemt in their 
outlook as Celal Bayiir, Elpidio Qiiirino, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Aclimed 
Sukarno, believe that by removing the remaining bonds of colonialism, by 
raising the standards of living of the masses, by greater experience; in sclf- 
gov(;rnmc*nt, by self-help, mutual help, and help from the Western world, 
thev will be able to stand oii their own feet, rt'sist the tides of coniinimisni, 
divert the demands for social change into constructive channels, and cope 
more c'ffc^ctively with the Four Ilorsemcni of the Apocalypse — Concju(\st, 
Slaughter, Famine, and Death —which have ridden roughshod over Asia 
for countless centuries. They also believe, most strongly, that Asia has 
much to offer to the Wc?.stern world and to humanity, and that, as Pandit 
Nehru has said, “the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a powerliil 
influence for world peace.” 


NATIONALISM IN THE OLDER ASIAN STATES 

Nationalism is the most dynamic force in Asia today; yet in many ways 
it is foreign to the Asiatic scene. It has few roots in the history of that 
continent, and was, indeed, essentially an importation from abroad. “The 
origin of nationalism in Asia was in the nature of a rebound from the 

®^“The Crucial Battle for Asia,” the New York Times Magazine, Sept. 11, 1949, 
p. 13. 
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European imperialism of the last century.” ““ It was as alien to the ancient 
civilizations of the Orient as it was to the scholastic thinking of the Middle 
Ages. The nation-state developcxl in the Western world, and for the past 
three hundred years the nation-state system has been the dominant pattern 
of international organization; but as late as 1900 (here was hardly a real 
“nation” in all of Asia, unless the rising island kingdom of Japan, rapidly 
copying Western political, military, and industrial techniques, may be re¬ 
garded as an exception. 

Until the present century the obstacles to developing nationalism in Asia 
were many: spiritual and cultural traditions; ignorance, poverty, and pro¬ 
vincialism; the rigid social and caste .system in most countries; and the 
strong grip of foreign imperialism. But in the twentieth century Asia is 
awakening, and one of the most powerful and obvious signs of its renais¬ 
sance is nationalism. In some respects nationalism seems destined to play 
in twentieth-century Asia the role that it played in nineteenth-century Eu¬ 
rope. It has affected, and is affecting, all sections of the continent. It has 
already revolutionized the internal conditions in many countries of Asia, 
and it has led to the appearance of several new and independent states. 

The rise of Japan to the unquestioned status of a great power after her 
surprising defeat of Ru.ssia in the war of 1904-1905 stimulated nationalist 
movements elsewhere in Asia. This marked the beginning of the decline of 
foreign control over Asia, and of the legend of the invincibility of the white 
man, and it heralded a new order of affairs for half the people of the world. 
If Japan had pursued different policies, she might have become the recog¬ 
nized leader of Oriental aspirations for individual and national independ¬ 
ence; instead, she adopted a course of action which combined appealing 
slogans such as “Asia for the Asiatics” with a brutal disregard for the inter- 
€\sts of her fellow-Orientals. As a result, the potential leader of the new 
Asia offered hardly more than a new yoke for the old. 

Nationalism is iLsually complex. A careful study of it in any country 
would lead the student to go below the surface manifestations to the in¬ 
tangibles of the social .system, the cultural pattern, national character, and 
many other basic factors. Here we can undertake only a brief country by 
country examination, pointing out the major forces and trends. In this 
chapter we shall take up Japan and China; in the following chapter, which 
is really a continuation of this one, we .shall deal with most of the rest of 
the “states” of Asia. 

Malaya and Indo-China, although not states, must be included in a re¬ 
view of Asian nationalism. While it may seem that the nationalism of a 
state might be quite different from that of an area seeking its independ¬ 
ence—with the one aimed at improving the security and well-being of 
people already independent and the other aimed primarily at independence 
— this assumption must not be carried too far. In practice, independence is 
often a matter of degree; embarrassing restraints may remain after a tech- 

B. R. Sen, "Nationalism and the Asian Awakening,*' The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXXII Quly, 1952), 110. 
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nical sovereignty has been achieved. As a matter of fact, as late as the end 
olE World War 1, Japan was the only slate in Asia whose sovereignty was 
fully respected - except, of course, for the semi-Asiatic state ol Hussia. 
Moreover, while the Asian nationalism of only a tew years ago was directed 
toward a technical independence, it is today directed toward making inde¬ 
pendence meaningful-, theoretical independence exists almost everywhere. 


NATIONALISM IN JAPAN 

World War II ended Japan's dreams of empire and reduced her from the 
status of a great power to that of an <K.ciipied country, restricted to her four 
main islands. It is well to rtMnember, however, that nationalism was an ex¬ 
tremely powerful influence in japan's rise to the position of a real world 
power — the only country in Asia ever to achieve this distinction — and un¬ 
doubtedly will reassert itself as the Japanese recover from war and defeat. 

Japan was the first of the Asiatic countries to be influenced by modern 
nationalism, strongly flavored by traditional practices and beliefs. The story 
of her rapid transformation from an isolated, semi-leudal land to a modern 
nation-state is well-known. Beginning in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the leaders of the new Japan built up a highly centralized state, 
with all the trappings of militarism, authoritarianism, and nationalism. His¬ 
tory was reinterpreted to extol the virtues of Japanese culture; the emperor 
was placed at the center of the visible machinery of the state and was de¬ 
clared to be of divine descent — as a diligent and perhaps judicious search 
of ancient records was supposed to reveal; Shintoism, the ancient cult em¬ 
phasizing emperor and ancestor worship, was revived and elevated to the 
status of a state religion. Every effort was made, especially through the 
modernized educational system, to inculcate loyalty to the emperor, and 
thus to the state and its real rulers. By building up with all possible speed 
a strong central government, based on industrial and military power, Japan 
escaped the fate of most of Asia and was able to guard her sovereignty and 
gain recognition as a major power. 

Japan s success in nation-building greatly influenced and stimulated na¬ 
tionalistic movements elsewhere in Asia. Until 1914 the rising island empire 
was an example and a symbol for all Asiatic peoples whose progress toward 
nationhood had been much less rapid. What Japan had done other coun¬ 
tries of Asia could do. The formation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance in 
1902 seemed to herald Japan s coming of age. If mighty Britain would 
make an alliance with an Asiatic state on terms of equality, there was hope 
for a new order of affairs in the world, one in which Asia would play a 
much more prominent role. Japan's amazing victory over Russia in 1904- 
1905 was also a powerful impetus to A.siatic nationalism. An Oriental na¬ 
tion had provc?d that it was more than a match for one of the greatest of the 
Western states. Henceforth all things were possible. Perhaps, at long last, 
the yoke of foreign colonialism and exploitation could be thrown off forever. 
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In the crusade for “Asia for the Asiatics the peoples of Asia looked to 
Japan as their natural leader. The island empire thus had an opportunity 
to furnish inspiring leadership to a “wave of the future ; and for a time it 
seemed that she would help her sister nations of Asia win the status that 
she had won. But Japan forfeited this position of leadership and trust by 
a program of imperialist expansion which grew ever more ruthless as the 
power of the military factions in the country rose. The annexation of Korea 
in 1910, with its complete suppression of the nationalist aspirations and the 
independence of the ancient “Hermit Kingdom,'* was a token of things to 
come. 

During World War I Japan showed that she was seeking to profit from 
the involvement of her allies, including the great colonial powers, in the 
struggle with Germany, and to extend her spheres of influence in Asia, es¬ 
pecially in China. Her speedy occupation of the Shantung Peninsula, from 
which she refused to retire at the end of the war, and her “Twenty-One 
Demands” on China in 1915, disclosed her real aims. After more moderate 
policies ill the 1920's, she embarked in the following decade on an ambi¬ 
tious program of expansion which, under the guise of appealing slogans 
such as “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” and “an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine,” threatened to engulf a large part of Eastern Asia. In 1931 she 
moved into Manchuria, beginning a march of aggression which merged 
into World War II. Six years later she invaded China proper, thereby pro¬ 
voking a war of national resistance in China which ended only on V-J Day 
in 1945. After Pearl Harbor she moved swiftly, until at the height of h(T 
conquests she controlled all of East Asia and the Western Pacific from the 
Gilbert, Marshall, and Solomon Islands, through the Netherlands East In¬ 
dies, Burma, the coastal sections of China, and Manchuria, to the borders 
of Soviet Asia, and directly threatened India and Australia. 

The influence of Japan on nationalist movements in Asia did not cease 
with the beginning of her expansionist drives; but whereas it had been 
constructive and sympathetic, it now became destructive and hostile. “The 
role which Japan played in the rising nationalist movements in Asia after 
1914,” states Mary E. Townsend, “was similar ... to that of the Western 
powers from the middle of the nineteenth century on.” 

During the years of military occupation, from 1945 to 1952, the Japanese 
were forced to concentrate on recovery from the wounds of war and defeat 
and on the practice of “demokrassie” under the benevolent but stern guid¬ 
ance of SCAP (Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers). There was little 
opportunity for the expression of nationalistic feeling; the Japanese were 
perforce on their good behavior. Apparently they were trying to convince 
themselves, as well as others, that they had abandoned forever their prewar 
militarism and were now genuinely anxious for their country to become a 
cooperative member of the international community. The preamble to the 

^ Mary E. Townsend, with the collaboration of C. H. Peake, European Colonial 
Expansion Since 1871 (Lippincott, 1941), p. 559. 
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Japanese Constitulion of 1947, more a product of SCAP tKan of Japanese 
draflsiiien, contaiiiocl this lofty ch'claration: "We believe that no nation is 
rcsponsilde to itsell alone, but tliat laws of political morality are universal; 
and that obedience to such laws is incumbent upon all nations who would 
sustain tlieir own sovi^reignty and justify their sovereign relationship with 
other nations/' 

On April 28, 1952, the Japanese pc^ace treaty, signed in San Francisco in 
the previous September, went into effect, and Japan regained full sov¬ 
ereignly. The onee-inighty Asian state re-entered the family of nations with 
firm proinis(\s of Iut good intentions and her peacrlul aims. Japanese na¬ 
tionalism, however, is alreadv reasserting itself. Thus far its manifestations 
hav(' been of a relatively liealthy kiiul. and .some students of the interna¬ 
tional scene are confident and optimistic. On the other hand, some observ¬ 
ers insist that no fundamental change in national character or national 
policy has occiirred. 'Ihe following comment is typical of this more critical 
school of thought: 

Tlic Mac'Artlnir r('forms wen* thorough and admirable, but they were 
also, dc.spile tlu* elaborately maintained pretense^ that the Japanese ihem- 
selves took the initiative, imposed on the nation by an alien confjuercr. 
Japan's ancient national structure, social habits, and thought processes cannot 
be legislated out of existence. As one foreign observer put it, so long as the 
average Ja])anese obeys the triple compulsion of Emperor worship, the 
family system, and the Confucian concepts of obedience to authority, no 
fundamental cliange in Jajianese thinking is possible. . . . some observers 
feel that what has happened under MacArthur in Japan has paved the way 
for the resurgence of Jaj)aiicse ullranationalism.®* 


NATIONALISM IN CHINA 

In China the obstacles to the growth of modem nationalism have been 
vc'iy gre^at. The concept of China as one nation among many was foreign to 
Chinese tradition. To the Chinese, theirs was a universal empire, the cen¬ 
ter of the universe, and all other countries were satellites. Individualism 
and patriotism meant very little. The family system, with its emphasis on 
obedience to the elder members of the larger family and on ancestor wor¬ 
ship, was the important social fact. Confucianism strongly supported this 
system. It w^as a unifying influence for centuries; but it was wholly anti¬ 
thetical to modern nationalism. On the one hand, it taught a kind of uni¬ 
versal humanism; on the othtir, by its famous concept of the five funda¬ 
mental relationships, it emphasized filial duty and obedience. In the Con¬ 
fucian view the emperor was the ruler of the larger family, and deserved 
the allegiance of his .subjects as long as he looked after their interests; if 
he failed to do so, he forfeited “the Mandate of Htjaven” and could be de- 

He.ssell Tiltman, The Strictly Democratic 'Banzail'” Tlie Reporter, March 

20, 1951, p. 19. 
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posed. With this pattern of thought prevailing in China, reinforced by il¬ 
literacy, desperate poverty, superstitions, isolation, and local rivalries, it is 
hardly surprising that loyalty was first of all to the family, then perhaps lo 
the village or even to the province, but seldom to the state. 

Some early evidences of a kind of negative nationalism can be found in 
the many protests against foreigners and against th(‘ Manchus. The Taiping 
Kebellion of the 185()s and lS6()s and the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 can be 
interpreted in this light. Positive Chine.se nationalism, however, dates from 
the later years of Manchu nile and from the Revolution of 1911-12, which 
ended the Manchu dvnastv but did not lead to a strong national state. The 
.sponsors of the Revolution soon realized that, as Mary E. Townsend has 
noted, “the emergence of a modern state in China was contingent upon a 
reinterpretation of the cultural, hi.storical and literary heritage of the 
nation.” This was a large order indeed, involving both a frontal and an 
indirect attack on the bases of Chine.se .society, even upon Confucianism in 
its orthodox interpretation and upon the family .system. In part, the attack 
found expression in the great cultural movement, led by Western-educated 
Chinese, known as the “Chinese Renaissance.” The Renaissance included 
a literary revolution aimed at substituting the pai-hua, a written form of 
the vernacular language, for the traditional classic literary style, a revolu¬ 
tion which was furthered by the “mass-education movement” led by Y. C. 
James Yen. 

Since the Revolution nationalism has been a growing force in China, par¬ 
ticularly among the relatively small number of educated Chinese. Its 
most active promoters have been students, intellectuals, and businessmen, 
and its greatest leader has been Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “the Father of the Chinese 
Republic.” Brought up in the Confucian tradition but by travel and study 
becoming conversant with the ways of the West, Dr. Sun w^as the leader of 
the revolutionary groups which had made repeated attempts to overthrow 
the Manchu Dynasty, and w'hich finally succeeded. He was a true revolu¬ 
tionary in thought and in action. What China needed, he reasoned, was 
“modernization without westernization.” Ilis country had become a “hypo- 
colonv,” and in order to raise itself from semi-colonial status it must end 
the decadent Manchu rule, break the .stranglehold of foreign concessions — 
.spheres of interest, leaseholds, treaty ports, railroad rights, extraterritorial¬ 
ity, etc. — and change many of its traditional habits of thought. In the fa¬ 
mous “Three Principles of the People,” which he had enunciated in tenta¬ 
tive form as early as 1904 and which he formulated in greater detail in a 
scries of lectures in 1924, Dr. Sun laid down the cardinal principles which 
China must adopt. These principles are usually translated as nationalism, 
democracy, and the people’s livelihood; since Sun’s death, they have been 
subscribed to, at least in theory, by all important factions in China, in¬ 
cluding the Communists. 

Townsend, p. 562. 

*®See two articles on Dr. Sun Yat-sen by Norman D. Palmer in Current History, 
Oct. and Nov., 1948, pp. 193*-198, 279^284. 
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It is particularly significant that the first oi the “Three Principles” was 
that of nationalism.**" Dr. Sun described China as “a heap of loose sand” 
which needed the cement of nationalism to bind il together and give it 
strength. Until the Chinese people became imbued with a spirit of nation¬ 
alism, they could not hope to escape foreign domination or divisive internal 
strife. Sun did not minimize the magnitude of the undertaking. More and 
more he came to realize how long and weary a road his people must travel 
before they could achieve individual freedom and national independence. 
As a guide for them he evolved his doctrine of the three stages of develop¬ 
ment: military rule, political tutelage, and constitutional government. The 
nationalism which he coveted was modern in pattern but dewoid of impe¬ 
rialism and other excesses wViich marktKl Western nationalist movements; 
and it was based upon traditional Chinese virtues such as loyalty, filial 
piety, harmony, and peace, and w^as wliolly compatible with international¬ 
ism. China, said Dr. Sun, should lK‘Come the leader of the oppressed peo¬ 
ples of the world, the champion of the rights of all to freedom. In his fa¬ 
mous Wi7/, this great prophet of Chinese nationalism pointed to the goal the 
Chinese people should seek and the indispensable pre-eonditions for at¬ 
taining it: 

1 have dex'Oted forty years to the work of the National Revolution with the 
aim of securing for China a position of freedi)in and independence. After 
forty years of experience 1 am profoundly convinced that in order to achieve 
this aim, wt* must call u]) the ma.s.ses of the ])eoplc and unite with those 
p(‘opl(\s of the world who will treat us on terms of equality and who will 
struggle together witli us. 

At present the revolution is not yet completed. All my comradt's should 
work unccasinglv according to the Gt'iieral Principles ol Hecon.stniclion, the 
Outline of Reconstruction, the Three Principles of the People written by me, 
and the dciclaration issued bv th<‘ First National Congress of the Kuomin- 
taiig, until this aim is achieved. The convocation of the People’s Convention 
and the al)olition of the uiu^qual treaties that I have advocatc'd recently 
must be carried out with the lea.st possible deday. This is what 1 wished to 
call voiir attention to.’^^ 

Under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, China took the first uncertain 
steps toward nationhood; and many of his followers, whatever their limita¬ 
tions, caught his vision of a free, republican China. Wlren Japan presented 
her infamous “1'wenty-One Demands” in 1915 —demands which would 
have reduced China to the status of a puppet state — the vehemence of 
Chinese resentment showed that against an external threat a real national 
consciousness already exi.sted. The anti-Japanese feeling continued until 
Japan withdrew from the Shantung Peninsula following the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22. The mass reaction against the failure of the Paris 
Peace Conference to do justice to China took the form of a gigantic national 

Norman D. Palmer, “Sun Yat-sen: Canonized Symbol,” Current History, Nov., 
1948, p. 282. 

Quoted in Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen: A Portrait (John Day, 
1946), p. 218. 
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demonstration which is famous in modern Chinese history as the May 4th 
Movement. In his treatise on The New Dctnocractj, Mao Tse-tnng stated 
that this Movement “formed a part of the world-wide revolutionary up¬ 
surge”; and he ascribed the origins of the Chinese Communist Party to it. 
While it was, indeed, as Mao wrote, “an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
movement,” a more accurate interpretation would be that it gave a power¬ 
ful impetus to the nationalist movement and was signiGcant not so much 
ior its immediate impact as for its symbolic importance. 

From 1923 to 1927 the Kuoniintang, the revolutionary party founded bv 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, worked closely with Soviet political and military’ advisers 
and with the Chinese Communists. Moscow was clever enough to attempt 
to link communism with freedom from foreign controls and with economic 
and social reforms, such as land redistribution. Iltmce communism, an in¬ 
ternational gospel, encouraged nationalism. From 1928, when the Kuoinin- 
tang, now purged of Cominuuists, occupied the ancient capital of China, 
Peking, until 1937, when the Japanese launched an all-out attack on China 
proper, the progress of the Nationalist Government toward the economic 
and political unification of the country both stimulated and was stimulated 
by a growing nationalist feeling. For three years China enjoyed unprece¬ 
dented national unity, and, it seemed, was almost a nation. But the times 
of troubles returned, and the nationalist revolution was diverted from its 
original course. The Japanese invaded Manchuria in 1931, and at about the 
same time the Nationalist Government launched the first of a series of “ex¬ 
termination campaigns” against the Cliine.se Communists. After the lo.ss of 
more than a million lives, the Communists and the Kuoniintang reached an 
uneasy peace (1937-1946) in order to combine their efforts against the 
Japanese. The consequences of exhausting civil war, the loss of all the 
major ports and the most important industrial areas, long and bitter war¬ 
fare with a powerful and ruthless foreign foe, ma.ss migrations, tremendous 
hardships and suffering, famine and pestilence - all this within fifteen years 
— were appalling. ^ 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-.shek, head of the Kuomintang and of the Na- 
tionaIi.st Govenimcnt, and the most powerful man in China during the two 
decades from the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to the end of World War II, 
appealed many times for national unity to gain support for the Kuomintang 
in its struggle first with the Communists and warlords, then with the Japa¬ 
nese, and finally with the Communusts again. In liis book, China’s Destinxj, 
published in 1943 and regarded as the most significant work to appear in 
China since Sun Yat-,sen s “Three Principles of the People,” Chiang declared: 

‘In order to enable China to pass from instability to safety it is necessary 
that education throughout the country focus on the concept of statehood, 
and place the ideology of nationalism before anything else.” ** In this same 
book, so full of strange contradictions, with its Confucian and authori¬ 
tarian views, the Generalissimo played upon the anti-foreign theme, even 
in the mid.st of a global war — a theme which always struck a responsive 
“English translation by Philip Jaffe (Roy Publishers, 1947), p. 462. 
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note in the hypo-colony of C<hiiia, and which Dr, Sun Yat-scii, a NVestern- 
ized Chinese, liad exploited to the fullest. In particular, Chianjr blamed the 
iin(‘(]ual treaties lor all oi (diiuas woes. He often chargc^l in the postwar 
period that tht' Cl»iii(‘S(' Coinmiinists were destroying the unity of their 
country and pTi‘ven\iug its evoiiition toward nationhood. In a statement on 
August 1916, lor example, he asserted: “We must not permit another 
state to exist within a state; nor permit a private army to operate independ¬ 
ent of a national army.” 

The relincpnshment of extraterritorial rights in China by the United 
States and Cheat Britain in 1943 evoked general enthusiasm, and seemed 
to h(»rald the removal ol the last major rt^strictions on C^hina's sovereignty. 
The wartirrui dc^cisiou of the leaders < ^ the major Allied powers, confirmed 
at the' San Francisco C.onference of 1945, to make C^hina one of the perma¬ 
nent ineinhers of the Security Council of the United Nations, and the asso¬ 
ciation of China with certain major wartime and postwar decisions gave 
lier a new iiiteriiational recognition. Unfortunately for China and for the 
world, howev<*r, tlu' Nationalist Government was unable to provide a strong, 
efficient, and ('nlightcMUMl administration or to retain the support of tlu‘ 
C^hinese people*. 'Hie Kiioiniiitang had lo.st its revolutionary spirit and had 
strayed from the* paths charted by its founder. Dr. Sun Yat-sen. In con- 
secpience, its leaclership of the nationalist movement ebbed away. As 
Lawrence^ K. Bosinger lias observed: 

Ill its traditional stronghold ~ its leadership of Chinese nationalism — the 
Kuoininlaiig also lost prestige. Its heavy reliance on aid, or the hope of aid, 
from an outside power, the United States, was an asp(‘et of this development. 
Moreover, nationalism meant to the Chinese not only the existcmcc? of a 
national government, but its effective opiTation for pur])Oses of national 
constnietion. No governmemt that fail'd in this domestic work could 
long satisfy the nationalistic .spirit.*' 

Following World War II, instead of becoming a strong, united, independ¬ 
ent country, evolving in a generally democratic direction, China was again 
rent by civil strife and beset with grave economic and financial difficullit'S. 
Out of the chaos and confusion of the early postwar xears, the Chinese 
Communists gradually emerged as the most potimt force. Although in 
ideology and to an increasing degree in practice they were identified with 
the Soviet Union, which many Chinese viewed with deep suspicion, the 
Communists posed as champions of the nationalist aspirations of their 
country. In thicir successful campaign to extend their control over the vast 
territory of China, they elaiincxi that they were promoting the “New De¬ 
mocracy” and the “People's Nationalism.” By endorsing the “Thrc'c Prin¬ 
ciples of the People,” by advocating and to some extent effecting needed 

*** Statt'ment on first aiinivtTsary of the Japanese siirreiicier, Aiig. 13, 1943; quoted in 
United States Relations with China, with Special Reference to the Period 1944-1949, 
Dept, of Stall? Piib. 3573, Far Eastern Series 30 (Aug., 1949), p. 650. 

*' Reprinted from The Stale of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 41. 
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economic and social reforms, and by emphasizing the iiuligcnous and na¬ 
tionalistic character of CJhinese Comiminisin, while at the same time play¬ 
ing down the more radical phases of their program, th(' international as¬ 
pects of their inovcinent, and their ideological and other Jinks with Moscow, 
the Chinese Communists won widespread support. 

Nominally, at least, nationalism was given an important place in their 
program. In his opening address to the Chinese People s Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference (CPPCC) in September, J949, which made the final plans 
for launching the “People’s Republic of China,” Mao Tse-tung declared: 
“Our nation will never be an insulted nation anv more. . . . The era in 
which the Chinese were regarded as uncivilized is now ovt'r. ’ Article 1 
of the Coininon Program of the CPPCC stated: “The People's Rejmblic of 
China is a New Democratic State, that is, a People’s Democracy. . . . 
This Republic opposes imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism 
and works for the independence, democracy, peace', unification, prosperity 
and strength of China.” Article 11, liowever, frankly avowed the iriendship 
of the new People’s Republic with the Soviet Union and with “all people s 
democracies and all oppressed nations.” 

Since the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, the Chinese 
Communists have successfully invoked the popular slogans of nationalism, 
anti-foreignism, and anti-imperialism. They have been particularly vehe¬ 
ment in their propaganda against the United States, labeled as China's 
No. 1 enemy. Since the outbreak of the Korean war, and especially since 
the Chinese Communists inter\'ened in force in the latter part of 1950, 
“hate the United States” propaganda in China has reached incredible 
heights of fanaticism and fury. The costly intervention in Korea is pic¬ 
tured as a gallant resistance to the American imperialists who are masquer¬ 
ading under the thin disguise of the United Nations, and whose real object 
is the conquest of Manchuria, all of China, and possibly other parts of 
Asia as well. Fantastic as it appears in Western eyes, tliis propaganda of 
the “big lie” has been quite effective. 

Thus in China today the revolution has been diverted into Communist 
channels, and Chinese nationalism has been perverted to the service of 
other ends. Even though the Communists may remain in control of China 
for an indefinite period, however, it remains to be seen whether they will 
succeed for long in satisfying the desires and aspirations of the masses of 
the people. In the Will which he wrote on his death-bed Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
declared; “The work of the Revolution is not yet done.” These words are 
as true today as when they were written more than a quarter century ago. 
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Chapter 19 


The Tide of Asian Nationolism 


"All men arc created equal” 

These immortal tamis are from the Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America in 1776, Taken in a broader sense, these 
phrases mean: **All peoples on earth are horn e(iual: all peoples have 
the right to live, to he free, to he happy.” 

The Declaration of the Rights of the Man and Citizen of the French 
Revolution of 1791 also proclaimed: "Men are born and remain free 
and with equal rights” 

These are undeniable truths. — Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, September 2, 1945 ^ 


Asian nationalism is a mighty force in the contemporary world. It is 
transforming old ('iiipires, creating new stales, and dcc])ly influencing the 
foreign policy of every major power. It is compelling the United Nations 
to direct its attention to the problems of war, poverty, and disease that 
beset the more than half of the world’s people who live in Asia. 

We have already observed how militant nationalism drove Japan into 
an expansionist program that brought the destruction of her empire, and 
how it is now driving (Jhina into collaboration with Soviet Russia and 
possibly into a career of aggres.sion. That it has also aroused peoples in 
other parts of Asia has been revealed in many dramatic events of the 
postwar years: the war for Indonesian independence, the division of India, 
the civil war in Indo-China, the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy, the rise 

^ H. R. Isaacs, ed., New Cycle in Asia: Selected Documents on Major International 
Developments in the Far East, 1943-1947 (Macmillan, 1947), p. 163. Used by per¬ 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 
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The New Nationalism 


of Israel, the futile Arab struggle against the Jewish republic, the Egyp¬ 
tian eiuleavors to oust the British from the Suez and the Sudan, and the 
overthrow of King Earouk, to mention a few. 'I’o these other arc'as we 
now turn to note their emerging nationalisms. First, we .shall look at 
Turkey, then, in order, at the .Arab world, at Israel, Iran, India. Southeast 
Asia, and Korea. Wo shall conclude the chapter with some observations 
on Asian nationalism, for, as Dr. B. R. Sen, Indian Ambassador to the 
United States, has said, “in certain essential respects it has assumed a 
character all its own.” * 


NATIONALISM IN TURKEY 

World War I almost led to the extinction of Turkey as a state. By the 
Treaty of Sevres of 1919 she was .stripped of all her European territory, 
including Constantinople, and most of her former possessions in South¬ 
west Asia. Tlie evolution of the shattered fragment of the once-mightv 
Ottoman Empire into the vigorous Turkish Republic of today is one of 
the miracles of the “new nationalism.” Much of the credit for this achieve¬ 
ment goes to a single man, the hero of modem Turkey, Mustafa Keinal 

®B. R. Sen, address at the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1952; printed in The Annals of the Academy, CCLXXXli 
(July, 1952), 108. 
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Pasha (1881-1938) or Kemal Atatiirk (“Father of the Turks”), as he came 
to be called by a grateful people. 

A veteran of the Young Turk uprising of 1908, Mustapha Kemal was 
well prepared for the political and military activities which marked his 
later career. AftcT the signing of the armistice in 1918, he trained a ‘ Na¬ 
tional Organization” in the heart of Anatolia, and seized upon the invasion 
of Asia Minor by the Greeks, aided by the Allies, in May, 1919, as a pre¬ 
text for launching a movement for national regeneration. In October, 
1919, a National Assembly approved the National Pact, a document pre¬ 
pared by Mustapha Kemal which was a virtual Turkish Declaration of 
Independence. Thereafter steps to organize the new state, to protect it 
from foreign foes, and to remove all outside restrictions on its develop¬ 
ment, were taken with amazing speed and success. For more than a year 
the danger from invading Greek armies in Tlirace and Anatolia was very 
real; but gradually the Allies withdrew their support, and by 1922 the 
Greeks had been driven from Anatolia. In 1923 the humiliating Treaty of 
Sevres was revised by the Treaty of Lausanne, which restored Constanti¬ 
nople and other European territorj' to Turkey, as well as parts of her for¬ 
mer empire in Asia. In November, 1922, Turkey was proclaimed a Repub¬ 
lic and in the following year Mustapha Kemal, the creator of the new 
Turkey, was elected the first president. A new constitution was ratified in 
1924. Angora, in the heart of Anatolia, became the capitol of the new 
state; its name was officially changed to Ankara in 1929. 

In theory, the new Turkey was a democratic state; but while it possessed 
the trappings of democracy, it was in reality a dictatorship, ruled by one 
party, and indeed by one man. For fifteen years, from 1923 until his death 
in 1938, Kemal Atatiirk ruled with a benevolent but iron hand, empha¬ 
sizing nationalistic uniformity, modernization, and Westernization in all 
phases of the life of the people. All foreign controls were gradually elimi¬ 
nated, by forceful means or subtle. The wearing of the red fez, “the 
personal symbol of Ottoman citizenship,” was forbidden. “Turkey for the 
Turks” was one of Atatiirk's avowed objectives; and this has also been a 
part of his vast bequest to his successors, Ismet Inonii and Celal Bayar. 

The type of nationalism which Atatiirk championed, in Eleanor Bisbee’s 
words, was “not an empire for the Turks, not subject lands to rule, not ex¬ 
pansionism, but nationalism inside Turkeij!*^ In a speech lasting six days, 
seven hours a day, at the opening of the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
in 1926, the great spokesman of the “New Turkey” discussed the future 
of the Republic. His theme can be noted in his own words: 

In order that our nation shall be able to enjoy a strong, happy, stable 
existence, it is essential for the state to pursue a wholly national policy based 
upon and adequate to the structure of our society. When I say national 
policy, the meaning and sense which I intend is this: to strive within our 
national boundaries for the true happiness and prosperity of our nation and 

* Eleanor Bisbee, The New Turks: Pioneers of the Republic, 192(y-‘1950 (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951), p. 58. 
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wiintp' . . . l)y rchancf aJxwe all upon our own strength; ... and to 
look forward to civilized, human dealings and reciprocal friendship from 
lue dvuvAcd wotAq.^ 

Dwriii^ World War II, leaders of Turkey followed a more astute policy 
lliau liad the Sultau and his advisers In World War Conscious of the 
danj^ers fron\ hoth Germany and Russia, and aware of the consecpienccs 
of again betting on the wrong horse, Turkey remained neutral until the 
final stages of the conflict, when she entered on the side of the United 
Nations. 

Turkey today is attempting to continue her program of modernization 
and Westernization, but the Itussian threat seems so imminent that she is 
spending some 40 per cent of h(T liiiuted budget on military preparations. 
Tliis has been made possi])le only by substantial assistance from the United 
States in fiirlherance of the Truman Doctrine and the Mutual Security Pro- 
grain. Forci'd to seek outside aid, Turkey nevertheless zealously guards 
her independtMice. The political consciousness of the masses is steadily 
growing, and their economic position is slowly improving. Modern I'urkey 
stands as a rnoiiiiment to Kenial Atatiirk, a product of one of the strongest 
and most successful nationalist movements in Asia. She has taken “her 
place in the international eorninunity of nations as a member charged with 
an important mission. The principle of democracy has been definitely 
established in Turkey. She will guard it and try, by the power of success¬ 
ful example, to spread its influence beyond her own borders.” ^ 


NATIONALISM IN THE ARAB WORLD ^ 

As late as 1914 the Arab peoples of the Near East lived mostly within 
the Ottoman Empire, althongli Egypt, nominally under Turkish suzerainty, 
was in fact under British military administration. Today Egypt, an inde¬ 
pendent state, ha.s freed herself almost completely from British influence, 
and six new Arab states — Saudi x\rabia, Yemen, Jordon, Iraq, Syria, and 
I.ebanon, not to mention smaller political units in the Arabian peninsula, 
have arisen in former Turkish territoiy'. 

During World War I Britain wooed the Arabs, and won considerable 
Arab support, especially from Shcrif Hussein of Mecca and other native 
rulers in the Arabian peninsula. To gain this support the British delib¬ 
erately encouraged the nationalist aspirations of some of these rulers, and 

* Quoted in 13ishee, p. 58. 

Kasim Giilek, “Democracy Takes Root in Turkey,” Foreign Affairs, XXX (Oct. 
1951), 144. 

“ “The word ‘Arab' denotes neither a race nor a religion. For the most part its con¬ 
notation today is ‘Arabic-.speaking.' The overwhelming majority of the Arahic-speaking 
peoples (or Arabs) are Moslem, just as the overwhelming majority of Moslems are 
non-Arab; s() the two terms do not coincide. Although there are vast diversities of cul¬ 
ture among them, the Arabs have certain general cultural traits in common. They also 
have common aspirations.” Charles Malik, “The Near East: The Search for Truth,” 
Foreign Affairs, XXX (Jan. 1952), 232 n. 
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made promises — for example, regarding the fviture status of the Holy 
Land — which were to prove most embarrassing in the ])ost\var pcriotl. 
Tlie familiar name of “Lawrence of Arabia” and the famous controversy 
over the conflicting promises of the Balfour Declaration and the Mc’Mahon- 
Hussein corr(>spondence c*anic out of this phase of secret wartime diplo¬ 
macy. The St'cond World War, like the First, greatly stimulated Arab 
nationalism. The Arab countries, under ambitious rulers, took advantage 
of the preoccaipalion of the great powers with the war, and of their own 
strategic and economic inijjortancs.* to both sides, to .strengthen themselves 
internally and to improve their status iu world aflairs. The meeting of 
President Roosevelt and King Ibii Sand of Saudi Arabia, immediately after 
the Yalta Conference in the .spring of 1945, .symboli/ed tlie coming of age 
of the Arab slates. 

Saudi Arabia. The rise of a consolidated statt* in tlic .\rabian peninsula, 
known as Saudi Arabia, ma)’ be taken as an outstanding product of Arab 
nationali.sm. In 1916 Shcrif Hussein, with the aid of the British, staged a 
successful revolt against Turkey, and a.ssumed the title of king of the 
Hedjaz. One of his sons, Abdullah, became emir ol Trairs-Jordan, and 
after World War II he was given the title of king of the independent 
Hashemite kingdom of Jordan. He was assassinated in July, 1951. An¬ 
other son, Faisal, became king of Iratj. In 1923 Hussein assumed the title 
of caliph, i.e., the spiritual head of the Moslem world. But his claims to 
the caliphate were challenged by Emir Ibu Sand of Nejd, who succeeded 
in forcing Hussein to abandon his political as well as his .spiritual oflices 
and in gaining ascendancy over all other rivals in the peuimsula. These 
feats were made po.ssible by militaiy- measures and by subtle diplomacy 
which marked Ibn Saud as the mo.st dynamic figure in the .^rab World — 
a position which later events tended to cxinfirm. In 1927 Ibn Saud signed 
a treaty of friendship with Great Britain, “the first friendship treaty ev(?r 
granted by Great Britain to a modern Arab state on terms of equality.” 
By 1934 he had consolidated his hold over most of Arabia; only Yemen, 
the Briti.sh colony of Aden, and a few other small peripheral units re¬ 
mained outside liis kingdom. The new state was given the name of Saudi 
.Arabia. Ibn Saud entered into mutually profitable arrangements with the 
Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco), which is controlled by Ameri¬ 
can oil intere.sts; but he took great pains to insure that the agreement did 
not carry with it the imperialism with which Asiatic countries were al¬ 
ready painfully familiar. 

Since World War II the government has pursued an extensive modern¬ 
ization program invohang roads, health, agriculture, railroads, and electrifi¬ 
cation. In 1950 a modern harbor was completed on the Red Sea and in 
1951 another was completed on the Persian Gulf. Improvements are being 
financed by fees from oil, the production of which was estimated in 1951 at 
685,000 barrels per day. 

Iraq. Nationalism, an imported Arab niler (Faisal), and considerations 
of British imperial policy combined to make Iraq the first —and only — 
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maniAatecl area to ae\v\eve \w\epeiuAence before >NoT\d War 11. Irac^, ^or- 
moT\y Mosopolai[\^\a, as saIo ot catao \^\c oldest cwAWy.vdiotis and ot 
()iK*(v<J!;reat cities such as Rajrclad, Nineveh, and Babylon. 

Bccaiise the British had libcTated the land from the Turkish yoke in 
World War I, and because they had interests in the Mosul oil fields, thev 
had a special stake in the area. Iryinjj to prevent it from becomiri}]!; an 
independent slate and at tin* same time seeking to reward the Arabs for 
lh(‘ir assistance in the war, thev sought a wav out bv acce])ting a mandate 
and by offering the throne to I'aisal. F.ven this compromise proved to be 
an unhappv one, and a strong nationalist revolt and bloody uprisings soon 
persuaded the British to make arraiju.<*ments for abandoning tlu* Mesopo¬ 
tamian mandate. In B)22 Britain ei>»“n'd into an agreement with Faisal, 
n'cc'iving a degnie of control similar to that of a mandator)' power but 
jAromising to help pr(»pare Iraq for independence at the earli(*st possible 
date. In 1926 and 1927 Faisal, then King Faisal I, received further con- 
e(‘ssions in new agn'CMiients; among other ])rornises Britain agreed to n'c- 
ognize the indejAendence of Irac] within five years and to support its appli¬ 
cation for membership in the beagiie of Nations. In 1932 Irat] was pro¬ 
claimed an indepc'iidcMit state and was admitted to the League, but it still 
remained und(‘r British tutelage. 

Although its progress since .1932 has been in many ways rcMuarkable, 
Iracj has not y(*t found satisfactory answ('rs to the demands for internal 
n'forms and to forcMgri pressure's and conflicting strategic interc'sts. Politi¬ 
cal control still remains in tlie hands of a few, and the majoritv of the 
people are still nomadic and relativelv inarticulate. Iracj has not devel¬ 
oped its sonrc'es of economic .strength to the extc'nt necessary to make real 
iT]de]Aendence possible. The c‘ontinuing hold of Britain is evidencc'd bv 
the virtual monopoly of British interests over the oil prodiK*tion and the 
limited industrial developmc'ut, and by prompt Briti.sh military intc'rven- 
tion to snpjAress a native* pro-Nazi revolt in the early da)\s of World War II. 

Egypt. CeograjAhieally, of conr.st\ Kgvpt is not in .Asia, but it oeciqAies 
an important strategic and political position in the Near and Middle East 
and a.spires to j)lay a grandio.se role in the Middle Ea.stcTii world. Its 
nationalism has been almost as fanatical as that of Iran, and much more 
aggressive and ambitions. It has vented its fc'c'lings particular!)' against 
the Briti.sh, with agitation taking the form of demands for revision of tht' 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, for the evacuation of British forces from 
Egypt, and for the “unity of the Nile Vallcw," by which it means tht' end 
of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium in the Sudan. This nationalism was 
also reflected in Egypt's leadership in the Arab League, in the war with 
Palestine and hostility toward the Jewish state of Israel, and in many 
efforts to act as a spokesman for the entire Arab world. It was particu¬ 
larly vinilent after the Wafd government came into power in 1950, follow¬ 
ing a self-imposed ab.stentioii from political leadershijA for some six years.^ 

" For criticHl comnicnts on the Wafd, see Alvin Ko.senfeld, “Kgypt's Heeklcss (Gamble,” 
The Reporter^ Nov, 13, 1951, pp. 5-8. In late January, 1952, following a day of terror 
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Events in Iran in 1951-52 seemed to fan Egyptian nationalism also to new 
heights of fanaticism. The attacks on the British, as well as other anti- 
foreign outbursts, were a product of long-standing grievances and humilia¬ 
tion and of a thoroughly bad economic, social, and political structure. 

Anti-British feeling in Egypt has been strong ever since British troops 
occupied the country in 1882 for the announced purpose of dealing with 
an alleged threat to the security of the Siu'z CJanal. Wlnil was supposed 
to he a temporarv' occupation took on the appearance of a ])ermanent one. 
In 1914 Egypt was declared to he a British protectorate. Soon alter World 
War I — the seed-time for a strong nationalist inoveineiit — the militant 
Wafd party was formed; this group has spearheaded movements for 
political independence and national recognition ever since. In 1922 tlu' 
British government proclaimed the independence of Eg\|)t, but retained 
many burdensome restrictions on Egypt's freedom. Independence came 
closer to reality in 1936, as a result of the Anglo-Eg\ ptian treaty of that 
year; but Britain still withheld important rights, chiefly of a military na¬ 
ture. Because of the crucial importance of the country for the Allied mili¬ 
tary effort, and because of sympathy and aid which some Egyptians, in¬ 
cluding many in high places, extended to the Axis in tlie critical days of 
the North African campaign, the British further intervened in Egyptian 
politics to the extent of establishing a new goyernment more sympathetic 
with Allied aims. Tliis kind of interx'cntion, coupled with the presence 
of thousands of British, American, and other Allied troops, added to the 
already strong resentment of the Egyptian nationalists and undoubtedly 
has had a powerful influence upon Egyptian policies in the postwar 
years. 

The recent excesses in Egyptian nationalist feeling must be considcTed 
in the light of this unhappy past. Most of the major political and social 
groups in the country, which are divided on so many internal (juestions, 
have united on at least the subject of Britain. For a time, perhaps the 
outstanding spokesman of Egyptian demands was Nahas Pasha, tlie Wafd 
leader, but King Farouk himself, who had no love for Nahas Pasha or the 
Wafdists, also strongly espoused the nationalist position. Britain has ex¬ 
pressed her willingness to consent to a revision of the 1936 treaty, which 
does not expire until 1956, but only in return for a satisfactory agreement 
for Anglo-Egyptian military cooperation. In spite of lenglliy discussions 
between representatives of the two countries in 1950 and 1951, no agree¬ 
ment was reached on this issue, on the future of the Sudan, on the protec¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal, or on many other problems of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. 

Internal politics became chaotic in 1952. One premier followed another 
but no refonns seemed to get off the ground. Farouk’s interference and 
bad company were blamed for the failure to get a strong and effective 

in Cairo which saw the killing of more than a score of persons, including ten English 
citizens, and the burning of the historic Shepheard's Hotel, King Farouk dismissed the 
Wafd government of Nanas Pasha. 
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{Tovornmont in power. Finally, on July 26, Farouk was nuseatecl in a mili- 
tary uprising headed by Major General Mohammed Naguib, but Naguib 
tried to remain in the background. Although the new regime began a 
vigorous fight against corruption in the army and in tax collections, Naguib 
soon lelt tbat be must take bi^i oiWee bimsell. We got down to business 
with great energy, took sharp action to remove coituption, abolisbeA titles 
ot nobility as well as the secret police, ireecl the press, and vowed to limit 
the size of landholdings and ease the burden of taxes on the poor, lie 
seemed to have become the welcome leader of Egyptian nationalism. 
In February, 1953, he reached an agreement with Britain on the Sudan 
problems. 

The Arab League and Arab Nationalism.'' The Arab League, formed in 
1945, attracted widespread attention b\' heading the bitter Arab resistance 
to the events which led to the rise of the new state of Israel. Supported 
with decreasing enthusiasm by Great Britain, the League used every de¬ 
vice within its power to prevent the growth of a Jewish state in its midst, 
in that historic land which has religious significance for Moslems as well 
as for Christians and Jew\s. 

Among the measures tried by the League wcTe sporadic, uncoordinated, 
and un(^xp(5ctedly feeble attacks on Jewish forces by Arab troops, notably 
tlie British-trained (and for a time British-led) Arab Legion from the 
Trans-Jordan and Egyptian armies; a campaign of terrorism in the Holy 
Land; strong diplomatic protests against the alleged assistance of outside 
powers to the Jewish groups in Palestine; ceaseless opposition to Jewish 
claims at all of the many meetings of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the L^nited Nations, and of their committees; armed opposi¬ 
tion to thwart the efforts of the United Nations Special Committee on Pal¬ 
estine to implement the partition vote in tlie General Assembly in Decem¬ 
ber, 1946; and a world-wide propaganda campaign. Although these efforts 
were singularly ineffective, and although the Arab League proved to be 
a much weaker organization than was expected, it served as the focal 
agency for the greatest upsurge of Arab nationalism in modern history. 
It is further discussed in Chapter 21. 


JEWISH NATIONALISM AND ISRAEL 

For more than 1,200 years Hebrew peoples had lived in Palestine; but 
that phase of their history, though never to be forgotten, ended more 
than 1,8(K) years ago. Yet the dream of Palestine as the national home¬ 
land for the Jews has never died. It was the primary aim of the political 

** The other members of the Arab world are the Republics of Syria and Lebanon, 
the Kingdoms of Jordan and Yemen, the priiicipulities of Musrat and Oman, Qatar, 
Kuwait, and Bahrein, as well as Triicial Oman and the Aden Colony and Protectorates. 
In North Africa there are Egypt, the Sudan, Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Spanish Morocco. All are predominantly Moslem, except Lebanon, which has a Chris¬ 
tian majority and a strong Moslem minority living peacefully together. For a recent 
discussion of the Arabs in the Near East, .see Malik, cited above. 
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movement known as Zionism, founded by a Viennese Jew, Theodor Herzl, 
at Basle in 1897. In a sense, the existence of Israel today represents a 
triumph of political Zionism. Its aspirations received support from Jews 
all over the world and from many governments, including the British. 
In the Balfour Declaration of 1917, drawn up after discussions between 
the British Foreign Minister, Lord Balfour, and a prominent Zionist leader. 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann (a famous Ru.ssian-born Jewi.sh scientist who later 
became the first president of the new Jewish state), the British Govern¬ 
ment promised “to view with favor” the establishment of a Jewish “na¬ 
tional home” in Palestine. At about the same time Britain gave certain 
assurances to the Arabs in the McMahon-Hussein correspondence (not 
published until 1939), which seemed to be of a wholly dilFerciit tenor. 
Britain, for obvious reasons, was interested in gaining the support of both 
Jews and Arabs, particularly to a.ssist in her campaign against the Otto¬ 
man Empire; and Zionists certainly read more into the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion than Britain had ever intended to say. 

Tlie chief responsibility for the control of Palestine after it had been 
wrested from the Turks in World War I devolved upon Great Britain. 
The Holy Land became a Class A mandate under the League of Nations, 
with Britain as the mandatory power. As Jewish immigration increased, so 
did both Jewi.sh and Arab nationalism — and so too did British headaches. 
Jewish capital, ingenuity, and labor wrought economic miracles in Pales¬ 
tine, but only for the benefit of the Jews, according to Arab spokesmen. 
The pogroms against the Jews in Germany and elsewhere in Europe in 
the 1930s increased the flow of refugees to Palestine, and thereby accen¬ 
tuated Arab-Jewish hostility. The British, caught between two national- 
i.sms, tried desperately to reconcile the conflicting interests of Pan-Arabism 
and Zionism. British commissions and experts recommended a mnnbt^r of 
plans in the interwar period, including one for partition; but all were alike 
unacceptable to at least one side and usually to both. 

After World War II, Britain, trying to preserve as much as possible of 
her interests and influence in the vital area of the Near East and at the 
same time forced to reduce her commitments all over the world, sought 
to preserve friendly relations with the Arab leaders and announced her 
intention to abandon her mandate over Palestine. The UN wrestled with 
the Palestine problem, first recommending a complicated scheme of parti¬ 
tion with economic union and a UN trustce.ship over Jerusalem, then re¬ 
coiling before armed Arab opposition to these plans to consider a United 
States proposal, not too hopefully or convincingly advanced, for a tempo¬ 
rary trusteeship by the UN over all of Palestine. Great Britain remained 
strangely aloof from the debates but adamant in her decision to withdraw 
from Palestine by mid-May, 1948, regardless of the consequences. The 
consequences proved to be an immediate proclamation by Jewish leaders 
in Palestine of the new state of Israel, and the renewal of fighting on an 
intensified scale. 

Gradually the power of Jewish arms resolved an issue for which states- 
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ny.uvsV\p could find no answet. O^vcc Wd Wn dtiven Yvomc Vo 

tiic Artio I-iCagiie, wliieli liad \)eei\ UT\*aV)\e to present a viuiled troi\t a^vdwst 
liu' Isriu'li forces, tlu* services of tlie UN, especially tire mediation of 
Count Folke Bernadotte and, after his assassination in September, 19 IB, 
of Dr. lialph Buncdie, produced an at^reement on armistice terms. Al- 
llioiigh the UN Conciliation Commission has not yet succeeded in nego¬ 
tiating a final jwace settlement, the Arab states appear to have accepted a 
fait accompli. They do not publicly admit this. 

The new state of Israel exists today as a monument to Jewish national¬ 
ism. Whether it will be able to maintain an ind(*pendcnt status as an 
island in the hostile and more backward Arab world, will depend on the 
({uality of its leadership and, even mere, on the course of world events. 


NATIONALISM IN IRAN 

Und('r the bold leadership of its national hero, Reza Khan, Iran — the 
historic land of Persia — was the first Oriental nation to free itself of 
European domination. The constitution of 1906 had been a significant 
victorv for the incipient n itionalist movement, but it was largely nullified 
bv the Anglo-Rnssian Convention of 1907, which in effect divided Persia 
into a Russian sphere of interest in the north, a neutral sphere in the 
center, and a British sphere in the south. 

Reza Khan. In 1919 the shah of Persia signed a treaty' with Great Brit¬ 
ain which made his country virtually a British protectorate. Soon there¬ 
after, Reza Khan denounced this treaty, and at about the same time the 
new Bolshevik regime in Russia voluntarily remnineed all tsarist claims 
on Persia and confirmed this in the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of Friend.ship 
of 1921. These two steps gave Reza Khan the springboard that he needed. 
In February, 1921, after a bloodless coup d’etat he .set up a nationali.st 
government with himself as minister of war. With the anny at his dis¬ 
posal, he .speedily gained control over the whole country. Two years after 
the coup, Reza Khan, then prime minister, brought in an American mis¬ 
sion, headed by Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, to reorganize the state finances. 
In 1925 a national assembly, at Reza Khan’s behest, deposed the Kajar 
dvnaslv (the Shah was then ill in Paris) and elected Reza Khan sovereign 
of Persia. The following year he was crowned as Shah Reza Pahlavi. In 
1935 the name of the country was officially changed to Iran. 

Lik(' Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, Shah Pahlavi ruled Iran as a dictator 
and sought to bring the very backward state and its people into the mod¬ 
em world. The jirogress of Iran under his firm hand was remarkable. 
Only the church (the Shiah form of Islam) retained some of its ancient 
prerogatives. The ambitious Shah was particidarly sensitive to any evi¬ 
dences of foreign imperiali.sm. He forced the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company' 
to accept his terms for their operation in Iran; he removed foreign offi¬ 
cers and advisers from his army; he insisted on being treated on terms 
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of absolute equality by foreign states; and before World War II he re¬ 
fused to allow either the Germans or the British to use airfields in his 
country. 

World War II and Postiude. Notwithstanding the Shah’s attitude in the 
1930s Nazi Germany gained a considerable influence in Iran. “Towards 
the end of the inter-war period Germany dominated 41 per cent of Iranian 
foreign trade, and secured political influence as well. She catered to Iran¬ 
ian nationalism and posed as a disinterested friendly Third Power —a 
concept dear to the Iranians.” Even after the outbreak of World War II 
the Shah continued to show a pro-German orientation, although Iran was 
officially neutral. This situation led the British and the Russians to occupy 
the country jointly in August, 1941; they deposed the Shah and replaced 
him with his son, Mohammed Reza. Iran was again divided into a Rus¬ 
sian and British zone, with a neutral strip in the center. On Januar\' 29, 
1942, the two occupying powers signed a treaty of alliance with Iran, 
which recognized Iran’s independence, gave transit facilities to the Allic's, 
and promised the removal of Allied troops within six months after the 
end of the war. Shortly afterwards, some 30,000 American troops were 
sent to Iran to supervise the transit of lend-lease supplies to Russia. Iran 
was one of the few backdoor approaches to the Soviet Union, and the most 
important one. It was also a vital source of oil. 

In accordance with the wartime agreement American and British troops 
were withdrawn from Iran soon after the end of hostilities; but the Rus¬ 
sians remained until May, 1946, in spite of frequent Iranian protests and 
the intervention of the Security Council of the United Nations. The Iranian 
dispute was the first one to come before the Security Council; potentially 
it was one of the most serious, since it involved conflicting interests of 
great powers in an area of critical economic and strategic importance. 
The revolts in Azerbaijan, allegedly prompted by Soviet agents, and post¬ 
war Soviet demands on Iran posed grave new threats to the independence 
of the country, but the government was eventually able to reassert its 
authority. 

The Oil Dispute. In 1951 Iran was the theater of a wave of nationalism 
that reached almost unprecedented heights of irrationality and fervor. 
The events which precipitated this outburst were the assassination of 
Prime Minister Ali Razmara, on March 7, 1951, by a member of the Fad- 
ayan Islaniy a national religious brotherhood; the unanimous approval 
eight days later by the Majlis, the Iranian Parliament, of a law national¬ 
izing the oil industry; and the appointment of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh, 
the rabid nationalist leader of the National Bloc, as Prime Minister in late 
April. Back of this emotional landslide was long-pent-up resentment at 
all kinds of foreign interference and control, past and present, real and 
imaginary, and the desire to find a scapegoat for the ills that beset the 
unhappy country from all sides. The scapegoat was the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, the British-owned c'oncem that was Britain’s largest over- 
• George Lenezowski, "Iran: Nationalism Erupts,” Current History, July, 1951, p. 14. 
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seas investment and that controlled the chief source of oil for the British 
Navy. 

Meantime, unable to enter into satisfactory negotiations with the Iran¬ 
ian Goveniment, headed by an agt*d fanatic who was subject to fits of 
hysteria and fainting spells, the British Government had declared its in¬ 
tention to prevent the sei/urc of the Anglo-Iranian by Iran. In late May 
it asked the International Court of Justice to take the dispute under advise¬ 
ment; but Iran refused to recognize the Court's competence', holding that 
the control of its oil was solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction. The 
United States and other countries tried to bring pressure on both govern¬ 
ments to settle their differences ]>v negotiation. In July and August, 
W. Averell Ilarriman, acting as Pr*. sident I'niman’s personal representa¬ 
tive, conferred at Ic'ngth with Iranian and British officials in an attempt to 
pc'rsuade the' two countries to resume their discussions. Mr. Ilarriman’s 
efforts produced no substantial visible results, although this concrete 
evidence* of Amc'rica's deep concern over the develoj^ments in Iran may 
have had a useful ('fleet in producing sober sc'cond thought on both sides. 
In SeplembcT, Mr. Harriman rc^fused to transmit to the British Govern¬ 
ment an Iranian ultimatum calling for the resumption of negotiations on 
Iran’s terms, under the threat of the expulsion of British nationals. Late 
in September the Iranian Government ordered the British oil technicians 
at the Abadan refiiu'ry, the world’s biggest, to leave the country by Octo¬ 
ber 4. This was done, and what had been the largest source of oil supply 
for Western Europe was left in untrained Iranian hands. Production came 
to a virtual standstill. 

Serious as this development was to Western Europe, it was nearly fatal 
to Iran; yet so inh'nse and so unreasoning was nalionalisin in that country 
that there seemed to be a general willingness to risk national suicide. In 
July, 1951, a correspondent of the New York Times wrote of the Iranian 
Prime Ministi'r: “To attain his politic'al ends he has brought his country 
to the edge of the cliff and even now his command to the Iranian people 
is: ‘Forward!’ Such is the nihilistic streak in the Persian character that 
people are responding with a strange sort of joy.” In Octobe'r and No¬ 
vember, 1951, Dr. Mossadegh spent thnu* weeks in the United States, and 
conferred several times with President Truman, Secretary of State Ache- 
son, and lather high American officials; but the talks led to no satisfactory 
formula for settling the oil controversy with Britain. Efforts of repr(\seiita- 
tives of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development early 
in 1952 likewise failed to produce any acceptable plan to get the oil in¬ 
dustry in Iran into full production again. The Iranian Goveniment an¬ 
nounced that it was free to sell its oil to any country that was willing to 
buy from it, and it put forth thinly veiled threats to turn toward the Soviet 
Union for assistance unless Britain and other Western states changed 
their policies toward Iran. 

Michael Clark, dispatch from Teheran, dated July 7, 1951; in the New York Times, 
July 8, 1951, p. E5. 
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As the economic situation in that countn' further d( tcrioiated and as 
the political repercussions of the Iranian crisis grew more ominous, eJloits 
to £nd some compromise formula were apparently given up. Events of 
August, 1952, gave some hope for an improved situation. Mossadegh was 
thrown out of power, but before anybody could tell just what the change 
meant he was back in again, this time with increased authority. One of 
his first acts was to call in the British charge d allaircs to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of a settlement of the oil dispute; but in October he lm)ke oil 
diplomatic relations. On the home front, he decreed the abolition of an¬ 
cient feudal du(\s and services and ordered landlords — ol whom he was 
one — to pay one-fifth of their rents to the peasantry. Stiff penalties u^cTe 
announced for the violators. "Iranis wealthy landlords, who own 70 i)er 
cent of the nations cultivated land and 40,000 of its 41,000 villages, 
growled angrily. So did the Reds, who screamed at seeing their thunder 
stolen.” 


NATIONALISM IN INDIA 

Nationalism is old in India, once "‘the greatest of the European colo¬ 
nics in the East.” “Faint beginnings,” says Dr. Sen, “were made by the 
establishment of the Brahrno Samaj in 1828. This comprised the advanced 
Hindu intelligentsia who had come into contact with Western democratic 
ideologies through an Engli.sh education.” The revolt of 1857 was “the 
first organized expression of anti-foreign sentiment,” and “continued to 
serve as a source of patriotic inspiration down to our own time.” 

The Indian National Congress. The beginnings of nationalism as an 
clfeclive political force date from the founding of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in Bombay in 1885. The Congress soon became “the dynamic, con¬ 
solidated expression of Indian nationalism.” It was the most articulate and 
most highly organized agc'ncy of protest against British rule and of de¬ 
mands for complete swaraj, or self-government. Its bill of indictment 
against the British was a long one, including the denial of political free¬ 
dom, economic exploitation, and failure to improve agriculture, education, 
public health, and other needed social services. The case was a formid¬ 
able one, especially the charges of limited progress in edneration and public 
health, and it was developed to the full by Indian nationalists. 

The Indian National Congress was founded by a group of educated 
young Indians, many of whom had studied in English universities and were 
familiar with the ideas of democracy and nationalism in the Western sense. 
From that time to the present most of the outstanding leaders of the 
Congress have been men trained in the country which they condemned for 
violating its own heritage of freedom in India. During its first, and almost 
pre-national period, from 1885 to 1905, Congress membership was con- 

Time, Aug. 25. 1952, p. 28. 

^®Sen, p. 110. 
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fined largely to Hindu intellectuals and professional mc'n in Bengal, al¬ 
though at least one Moslem leader, the Aga Khan — long noted as one of 
the richest men in the world and much more briefly as the third father- 
in-law of Rita Hayworth — played an active part in the movement. In 
its second phase, however, from 1905 to 1917, it spread over all of India 
and enlisted support from all social and industrial classes and from 
Moslems as well as Hindus. Indian nationalism in this period assumed 
a mystic and spiritual (|iiality which it has never lost. 

1917-1919. At the outbreak of World War 1 India joined Great Britain 
as a belligerent, and contributed substantially in men and supplies to 
tile winning of the war. She exp* cted her wartime^ support to lead to 
real concessions from Westminster. Hie Indian Act ol 1919. better known 
as the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, based on decentralization and 
dyarchy or double government in the provincres, seemed to prove that 
Britain w^as suflering from ingratitude and imperial blindness, and that 
India must take lier future into her own hands. As a result the demands 
for swaraj increased,''^ along with riotings and acts of violence. Strikes, 
agitation, disturbances, answered by repression and terror, marked the 
years 1917-19, culminating in the so-called Amritsar massacre of April, 
1919, in which British tr )Ops fired upon a peaceful crow'd, killing more 
than five hundred, wouiuling .several thousands, and departing without 
as.sistiug the victims in any w^ay. Indians have never forgotten the Amritsar 
massacre. There is a direct thread from this uuhap])\ event to the self- 
governing India of today. 

Gandhi's Leadership. During this troublcnl period the Indian national 
movement came under the domination of Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869- 
1948). Although short in stature and emaciated in appearaiK*e, Gandhi 
was surely one of the giants of the ('arly tw'entielh centuiy. After study 
in England, and after long expc'ricucc as a barrister and a leader of the 
Indians in South Africa, he n^lurned to his native land in 1914. Wearing 
a loincloth and sandals, this w'izeiicd litllc ascetic with an English accent, 
who came from the Vaisyo caste of the Hindus, soon w^ove a .spell over 
the masses in India by his sincerity, .selflessness, and saintly qualities — a 
spell which was never broken as long as h(^ lived and which is one of the 
most potent forces in India today. In 1920 Gandhi launched a campaign 
of non-violence and non-cooperation, with which the British did not know 
how to cope. When violence and force w'ere resorted to by some of his 
own followers, Gandhi called a halt to his campaign. From 1922 to 1924 
he served the first of many prison sentences, and for some six years after 
his release he played little part in the nationali.st inovemc'iit, which in these 
years tended to emphasize Westeni approac-lujs to nationalism. Gandhi 
and other important leaders of the Congress Party, such as Chitta Das and 

1916 the radicals within the Congre.ss defeated tlie moderates, and Swanij, 
or Home Rule, became the declared objective of the nationalist movement.” — Lawrence 
K. Rosinger. Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, 
by penni.ssion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyriglit 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 450. 
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Rabindranath Tagore, deplored this trend, arguing that a cultural national¬ 
ism of a non-political type was the proper goal.^** “Both Gandhi and 
Tagore,” writes Mary E. Townsend, “subordinated the idea of nationalism, 
as representing tluj political power and economic mastery of the state, to 
the less materialistic and more spiritual conception that nationalism means 
the well-being, development and unity of its people.” ’ ’ But the All-India 
Swaraj Party, organized in 1925, abandoned non-cooperation, substituted 
military training for passive* resistance, and actively campaigned for home 
rule. In 1928 the National Congress demanded dominion status for India 
within a year. Two years later the Simon C.'ommission — a commission of 
the British Parliament which had spent three years in India — recom¬ 
mended much less drastic concessions. 

The publication of the Simon Report led to a resurgence of Indian na¬ 
tionalism. Gandhi, again taking active k^adership of the movement, 
launched another campaign of civil disobedience and led a dramatic 
170-mile “salt march” to the sea to make salt in defiance of British laws. 
Symbolizing the new national resistance to foreign rule, the march was 
followed by riots, strikes, mass imprisonments, and general disorder. In 
1930-32, Indian spokesmen nu‘t with Briti.sh representatives in London in 
three Round Table conferences. Ckindhi attemk'd the sc*cond of these, but 
was ill prison during the first and third. The conferences (‘ould not resolve 
the impasse. During the first half of 1932, nearly 50,(K)0 jXTsons were 
arrested, including Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, poetess of Indian nationalism, and 
the president of the National (k)ngress. 

In 1935 the liritish Government made* furth(*r concessions in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, but this attempt to give India a satisfactory con¬ 
stitution merely stimulated further nationalist feeling. In the same year 
Jawaharlal Nehru (1889- ) the pre.seiit Prime Minister of the Republic 

of India, and next to Gandhi perhaps the greatest leader of modern India, 
became prt^sident of the National Congress. Nehru was a socialist and a 
republican; though a devout disciple of Gandhi, he was more blunt and 
direct in his demands for India's independence. His successor as presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, Subhas Chandra Bose, advocated even more extrenu* 
methods. Shortly before World War II, however, Gandhi and other spokes¬ 
men of an evolutionary course seemed to be regaining their influence in 
the nationalist movement, and the British Government eased the situation 
considerably by releasing thousands of political prisoners. 

World War 11 . When the British Government declared, in September, 
1939, that India was at war, Indian nationalists were split on the proper 

“Gandhi’s political movement was really an all-embracing social and cultural 
renaissance for India. . . . His program led to the emancipation of women, brought a 
new .sen.se of dignity to the so-called iintonchables and ultimately secured the abolition 
of this social .stigma, and gave to India a new .system of education, a new pride in hc.T 
ancient heritage, a new national language, and above all an abiding dedication to tlu* 
cau.se of peace.” Sen, p. 111. 

’•’'Mary E. Townsend, with the collaboration of C. H. Peake, European Colonial 
Expansion Since 1871 (Lippincott, 1941), p. 412. 
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policies to be followt’jd. The majority favored takini^ advantage of Eng¬ 
land’s crisis to renew demands for complete independence. Some insisted 
that India should be allowed to choose her own course, and athoeated a 
ntnitral role; others warned that Japanese domination would be far worse 
than British rule, and declared that India should fight willingly on the side 
of Britain and her allies. Among the leaders of the Congress Party, Nehru 
and Rajagopalachari (later Governor Gc^neral of the Ihiion of India) 
seemed to lean toward this view; so did Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president 
of the Moshm League. Gandhi’s position was a curious one. Wliile speak¬ 
ing out strongly against physical violence and counselling moderation, he 
called for an “unarmed revolt against British rule.” “1 have not askc^d the 
British to hand over India to the Congrt'ss Partv or the Hindus,” lit* di'- 
elared. “Let them entrust India to God, or in modern parlance to anarchy. 
... 1 shall expect nonviolence to arise out of chaos.” 

In July, 1940, after the fall of France, the Congress announced that it 
could not “go the full length” with Gandhi in his pacifist views; but the 
British would not offer the conec\ssions it demanded as the price lor co¬ 
operation in the defense of India, and in October, 1940, a program of civil 
disobc^dience began. Thousands of Congress leaders were arrested; some, 
including Nehru, were leleased shortly before Pearl Harbor. In January, 
1942, Gandhi resigned his position in the leadership of the National (Con¬ 
gress. Britain’s promise of dominion status after the war, made u])on the 
recommendation of the Cripps mission of 1942, was rejected as inadecpiate; 
instc'ad, in August, 1942, the All-India Congress Committee demanded that 
Britain “(|uit India” or take the eonsecjuences. 

But for the divided coun.sels within thc‘ ranks of the Indian nationalist 
movement, Grc^at Britain would have fac^ed a major crisis in India during 
World War II. As it was, she had trouble aplenty. In 1942, after months of 
tense uncertainty, a revolt broke out in the (Cc^ntral Provinces, Bihar, and 
the United Provinces, which Robert Payne has calk'd “the last and most 
bitter revolt since the Indian Mutiny.” Some 6(),()0() persons in India, in¬ 
cluding Gandhi and Nehru, were arrested for nwolutionary activities. Out¬ 
side of India, a Japanese-sponsored “Indian Nationalist Armv” and “Free 
Indian CJovernment” were formed, both led by Subhas Chandra Bose, 
whose fabulous career in japan and Japanese-oecTipied areas after he 
slipped out of India in 1941 became a legend. Furthc'rmore, the Japanese 
threat to India was very real. In 1944 Japanese troo])s pushed into India, 
but were soon forced to retreat. Much as the Indians disliked the Briti.sh, 
only a few of them, like Bose, were willing to collaborate actively with the 
Japanese. 

Independence and Partition. In the postwar period Indian nationalism 
has achieved its objective of independence, but at the price of partition 
and the strains and stresses of emergent nationhood. Division was made 
inevitable by the rise of a Moslem nationalist movement, spearheaded by 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah and his Moslem League. Events rather than prin- 
Quoted in Robert Payne, The Revolt of Asia (Day, 1947), p. 105. 
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ciples seemed to shape tlie nature of the demands of tlu Moslem iSja. 
iioimlists. In the Lahore Resolution of 1940 the Leairue insisted that tlu 
areas in which ihc Muslims are numerically in a majority . . . should be 
ijroiijxKl to constitute ‘independent states in which the constituent units 
sJmll he autonomous and sovcrdtj^iL During the war, thanks to the 
acthitics of Jinnah, the failure of the Cripps mission of 1942, and the ^en- 
cralfv disturbed conditions, the strength of the League greatly increased, 
'In this atmosphere, the vision of Fakisfau exercised an ever widening emo- 
tional appeal to Indian Muslims and increasingly baffled all attempts to 
solve the Indian problem within the framework of a politically united 
Indiar 

With the failure of an Inferini Government after the war, in which 
representatives of tlu? Congress and of the League participated more or less 
at ariirs length, the only possible “solution” seemed to be the unhappy one 
of dividing the country. Lord Louis Mountbatten, then Governor General, 
drew up a partition plan, which was made public on June 3, 1947. 
August 15, 1947 became independence day for two new states, Pakistan 
and the Union of India. Roth became Dominions within the Common¬ 
wealth, with the power to alter their future status if they chose. In 
discussions with the British and other Commonwealth leaders in London, 
Nehru, Prime Minister of the Union of India, worked out a formula by 
which India would become a republic and still remain within the Common¬ 
wealth, at least for the time being. On January 26,1950, a new eonstitution 
went into effect, and the Republic of India was born. 

From the beginning ihe price of partition was heav)'. Even before in¬ 
dependence day in 1947 riots had broken out in the Punjab, which was to 
be divided in the partition plan. Elsewhere terrible riots and massacres 
also took place, and the mass movements of Hindus into India and of 
Moslems into Pakistan caused serious dislocation and created a refugee 
problem of major proportions. “Hundreds of thousands died in these 
massacres, and millions were caught up in one of the largest and most 
fearful migrations of history.” 

Most of the more than five hundred Indian States were associated with 
India or with Pakistan without undue political difficulty,^" thanks largely to 

” r/i(? Indian and Pakistan Year Book and Who*s Who, 1949 (Bombay, 1950), 
p. 514. 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting Holden 
Furl)cr, p. 491. 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 456. 

See the White Paper on India, prepared by the Ministry of States of the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Government of India Press, 1950). Chester Bowles, American Ambas.sa- 
dor to India, has indicated the magnitude of the task of organizing India: ‘'When the 
country became independent, five years ago this past August, there were nine partially 
self-governing provinces and four small centrally-administered provinces. In addition, 
there were 584 princely states. Of the.se, only Kashmir, Hyderabad and Mysore were 
of significant size, while 202 had areas of less than ten square miles. Although theoreti¬ 
cally responsible to British officials, many of the petty autocrats who previously ruled 
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the skill and influence of S. V. Patel. In three of the States, however, real 
trouble developed. The Hindu State of Jiinagadh was declared to be a 
part of Pakistan by its Moslem ruler, but after riots by the Hindu inhabit¬ 
ants, who called in Indian troops, and a plebiscite under Indian auspices, 
it was associated with India. The Moslem Nizam of Hyderabad, a huge' 
Hindu State located in the very heart of India, tried to maintain an in¬ 
dependent status, but he was forced to yield when Indian troops wen*e 
sent into his territory. 

Kashmir. The status of the third State in dispute — the princely State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, in the northernmost section of the subcontinent — is 
still uncertain. This large stale had .4 Hindu maharajah but a prtidominantly 
Moslem population. At first the M iharajah refused to accede (‘ither to 
India or to Pakistan, but when Moslem tribesmen enti'red his stale in lorce 
from Pakistan, he appealed to India for help. In October, 1947, Indian 
troops entered the area, and serious fighting occurred between Indian 
and Pakistani forces. India ref(‘rred the dispute to the Unitc'd Nations in 
late 1947. A UN Commission for India and Pakistan was able to sc'cure a 
c*ease-fire agreement, but in spite of the efforts of this Commission and ol 
UN mediators, direct talks between the heads of the governuK'nis of India 
and Pakistan, Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, and strong pressure upon 
both governments by Great Britain and th(‘ United States, it has been im¬ 
possible to hold the proposed plebiscite or to find some othcT me uis of 
.settling the Ka.shmir question. In the meantime that part of Ka.shrnir which 
is affiliated with the Union of India has worked out a relationship with 
India which may well prove to be a permanent on(\ In the surnnuT of 1952 
the Constituent Assembly of Ka.shmir, which held its first session in No¬ 
vember, 1951, voted to abolish the hereditary title of maharajah, and to 
substitute an elected head of state, to bo known as the Sadar-i-Riyasat. In 
the fall the Maharajah of Kashmir abdicated in favor of his son, Yuvraj 
Karan Singh, a young man in his early twenties; and in November the State 
Legislature chose Karan Singh as the first Sadar-i-Riyasat of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. In this manner the last representative of the old order 
became also the symbol of the new. The efli*ctive head and dominating 
figure of the state, however, was Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, the Prime 
Ministcir. 

As a result of the impasse over Kashmir, as well as other serious dif- 

these states held the power of life and death over their subjects. In mo.st of them 
then; was little to differentiate the ruler’s private bank account from th(; public reserves. 

'rhese feudal relics are now gone. My.sore, Hyderabad and Kashmir were establislit'd 
as .separate .states in their entirety. All the former princely territories, covering an area 
of 588,000 sejuare miles with a total population of more than 100,000,000 people, ha\’e 
been merged with each other, or with the fonner provinces, or otluTwise integrated 
into workable administrative units. India now consists of 28 states which have much 
the same relationship to the central government as the 48 .states of our Americ*an Union. 
The maharajahs have been paid off with lifetime pensions, which allhnngh sizable 
by ordinary standards amount to a small fraction of their original princely ijicojiics.” 
“New India,” Foreign Affairs, XXXI (Oct., 1952), 80-81. This article m(;rits reading 
in full. 
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ferences, two new states struggling for survival in the same geographical 
area, both plagued by serious economic, political, and social problems, 
are oj^enly hostile to each other; and this hostility leads each to devote a 
major portion of its limited budget and national energies to military pre¬ 
paredness. 

The New Order. Loss of able leaders by death or by assassination has 
affected the two states greatly. The assassination of the beloved Gandhi 
by a Hindu fanatic on January 30, 1948, left a gap that could not possibly 
be filled. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, for years a walking ghost, died in the 
following September. Leadership in the Republic of India and in Pakistan 
still re.sts with the older followers of Gandhi and of Jinnah; but many of 
these leaders have disappeared from the scene. S. V. Patel, Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Republic of India and regarded by miuiy as the real power 
in the government, died on Dec*ember 15, 1950. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, was assassinated by a Moslem on October 16, 1951. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, a veteran Congress leader and Governor Gen¬ 
eral of India before tlic Republic was established, has, at least for the time 
being, virtually retired from the national scene, although his opposition to 
the Communists led him to accept the important position of prime minister 
of his native state of Madras. 

The leaders of India and of Pakistan have expressed great .sympathy for 
peoples still struggling to be free. In the halls of the United Nations and 
at all othcT international cxinferenc'cs at which they have been represented, 
.spokesmen of the two new nations have powerfully championed other 
movements for national independence. The governments of India and of 
Pakistan jealously guard their newly-won freedom; but at tlie same time 
they seem determined to prove that their brand of nationalism is wholly 
consistent with the objectives of the United Nations and Math all move¬ 
ments toward greater international cooperation. 


NATIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Opposition to foreign rule and .spasmodic demands for national inde¬ 
pendence were common in the countries and islands of Southeast Asia be¬ 
fore World War I. These symptoms of popular unrest and growing national 
consciou.sness became more pronounced in the interwar period; but, with 
the notable exception of the Philippines, no effective organized nationalist 
movement developed in the whole vast area of Southeast Asia until recent 
years. The reasons for this situation are many: they include the poverty 
of the people, their isolation, their devotion to ancient and often antiquated 
ways of living and patterns of thought, their illiteracy, the lack of out¬ 
standing native leaders, the strong hold of the colonial powers, the large 
numbers of Chinese and Indians in nearly all of these lands, religious, 
economic, and social diversities, and many other factors. To a considerable 
extent these conditions still exist; but the peoples of Southeast Asia are be- 
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ginning to awaken, and the postwar years have witnessed at ^ 
loosening of the grip of the colonial powers and an intensified nation- 

Until 1946 Thailand was the only independent country in all of South¬ 
east Asia. '^1 oday liurina, Indonesia, and the Philippines have embarked on 
the perilous path of independence; the Associated States of Indo-China 
have at least a nominally independent status within the French Union; and 
more and more concessions are being made to native populations in other 
areas. 

Burma. From 1824 to 1935 Burma was governed by Britain as a part of 
the Indian Empire. The Burmese, who are not Indians but Mongolians of 
\'aried tribal origins speaking more than 125 native languages and dialects, 
chafed under the ties with India and the subordinate status these ties en¬ 
tailed. They particularly resented the presence in Burma of large numbers 
of Indians, who were capitalists, money-lenders, and, in Burmese eyes, 
explt)iters. 

A short-lived revolt against British rule in 1930 marked the beginning of 
a more conscious but still disorganized nationalist movement. A number 
of nationalist leaders attracted considerable followings in the 1930’s, but 
they frequently headc^d rival political parties, and there was little rapport 
among them. During the war most of them collaborated with the Japanese, 
and were instrumental in forming the “Burmese National Army” outside of 
Burma — an army which came into Bunna with the Japanese and helped 
place the country under the rule of the new conquerors. Gradually, how- 
(iver, they were alienated by Japanese bestialities and exactions and im¬ 
pressed by the growing number of Allied victories, and by 1944 or 1945 they 
were cooperating, secretly or openly, with the British and engaging in 
guerrilla warfare against the Japanese. 

Aung San, the young graduate of the University of Rangoon who became 
the greatest leader of modem Burma, followed a wholly opportunist policy 
during the war, apparently believing that he could play off the Japanese 
against the British to the eventual advantage of his country. During the 
Japanese occuj3ation of Burma he was Minister of Defense in the puppet 
government, with the Japanese-bestowed rank of lieutenant general. Later 
he arranged for the incorporation of the “Burmese National Army” into 
Lord Mountbatten s forces, and became deputy chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Governor. He was instnimental in the organization of the 
Anti-Fascist People s Freedom League in 1944. “The A.F.P.F.L. emerged 
from the war a powerful, popular coalition embracing the army, the 
Socialist and Communist parties, many elements of the other prewar parties, 
and student, labor, and peasant unions.” 

Burma gained her independence in the postwar period, but under tragic 
circumstances. The British Government promised to give her the choice of 

Reprinted from Tlie State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting S. B. 
Thomas, p. 300. 
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dominion status or complete independence,'^"* and it stood by its pledge. 
In fact, under Burmese pressure, it even advanced the timetable of the 
process, in spite of the warnings of Winston Churchill. In 1947 Aung San, 
then Primes Minister of Burma, led a mission to London, where it received 
the assurance of Burmese independence. Later that year, he and six of his 
ministers \wre assassinated.*'^'* This act, which deprived Burma of her ablest 
leader at a time when he was sorely needed, led to political and social dis¬ 
turbances through the country, with the Communists as a small but noisy 
group fomenting revolt. Despite these unhappy events, nc^gotiations con¬ 
tinued in a satisfactory manner, and on January 4, 1948, the Union of 
Burma was proclaimed as an independent state. 

The first taste of freedom was a bitter one. Tlie government was faced 
with a serit*s of revolts led by the* two wings of the Communists in Burma — 
the Bed Flag and White Flag Communists (roughly, Trotskyites and 
Stalinists) — by discontented groups in many parts of the country, and 
above all by the Karens, a Christian people of ancient lineage, who were 
the largest national minority. Moreover, the economic situation became so 
serious as to threaten the Burmese with starvation and bankruptcy. Thakin 
Nu, Aung San’s friend and successor, took on the considerable task of con¬ 
vincing the Burmese people that tht^y could not continue to settle their 
internal political problems by force and at the same time achieve an 
effective independence. 

In spite of its sensitive nationalism, the new state had to look for some 
outside assistance. In April, 1949, Thakin Nu visited Nehru, and shortly 
afterwards the Prime Ministers of Britain, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
publicly stated "their desire to give whatever support they can to the 
Government of Thakin Nu, to the end that pe;ace may be rapidly restored 
in Burma.” In the fall of 1949 the Foreign Minister of Burma visited the 
United States and Britain, and a year later the Economic Cooperation Ad¬ 
ministration announced the establishment of a Special Technical and 
Economic Mission in Burma, to work with the government of that country 
in allocating and .supervising the administration of grants and loans in small 
but continuing amounts from the United States. Burma is also participating 
in the Colombo Plan, a Commonwealth program for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the countries of South and Southeast Asia. 

Malaya. Until World War II there was very little evidence of national 
conscioiLsness in the rich British colony of Malaya. Here was a melting- 
pot of many races, with Chinese almost as numerous as the native Malays 
and with a large Indian minority. The Chinese generally held the dominat- 
ing positions in trade and finance. The British effectively discouraged re- 

See Burma, Statement of Policy hy His Majesttjs Government, Cmd. 6635 (Lon¬ 
don, May, 1945). In January, 1946, the A.F.P.F.L., at its first all-Bumia congress, 
stated its complete opposition to dominion status or “any other status within the frame¬ 
work of British imperialism.*’ 

Among the prominent Burmese nationalist leaders who were arrested in conncc*- 
tion with these assassinations were Dr. Ba Maw and U Saw. The former was eventualh 
released, but U Saw was convicted and hanged. 
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hellion hy their policy of “divide and rule. Ihus, in 1941 there were ten 
different governmental administrations, six postal systems, anc seven st s 
of customs barriers” — all for five million people. Nearly every (c tratet 
and iinfederated state was organi 7 .ed in a differt^nt maimer, outward power 
residing witJi the sultan, political power residing in the British adviser. 
Malaya was divided into three major political administrations: two pro¬ 
tectorates — tli(» Federated and the Unfederated Malay States, and a crown 
colony — tlu' Straits Settlement, (‘omposed of Singapore and adjoining areas. 
The (ffiinese, tht' only politically active group, were divided among them¬ 
selves, and their activities were closelv watclied by the British authorities. 

During the war certain imjiortant dexdopments in or near Malaya en¬ 
couraged tlu* rise' of Asian nationalism and made a deep impression on the 
people of Malaya. Among tliese were the sinking of the British Prince of 
Wales and Repulse off Malaga bv Japanese planes, tlie Japanese conquest 
of Malaya by a land approach to Singapore through presumably impass¬ 
able jungles, and tlie forinatirm of the “India Natiomd Army” in Singa- 
j)ore — tlie first Asian arniy after the Japanesi* to s(‘t out against the colonial 
jiowers. At first tlu* Malay peoples welcoin(*d the Japanese as fellow- 
Asians and openly collaborated with them; but here as elsewhere the 
Japanese by^ tlieir ruthless methods alienated tht^ native populations, which 
before the (»nd of tlie war were engaged in large-scale guerrilla operations 
— at which tliey were particularly' adejit — against their new oppressors. 

Since V~J Day sonu* signs of an embryonic political consciousness, and 
of cooperation among Malay's, Chinese, and Indians for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage, have appeared. A number of organizations have been formed to 
advocate elected legislative bodies and other symbols of political freedom, 
and to agitate against the feudalism of the sultans and the continuance of 
British rule. A nationalist party has come into existence, led by a native 
Mo.slem named Makhtarruddin. For a time Dato Onn bin Jafaar, Prime 
Mini.ster of the State of Joliore, the most important of the Malay states, 
advocated, with the approval of the sultan, an extreme form of nationalism; 
but the British have courted him, appiirently not in vain, in the hope that 
he will help them gain native support for their scheme of gradual progress 
toward self-government imdt*r British tutelage. 

In April, 1946, the British set up a Malayan Union, transferring sov¬ 
ereignty formally from the sultans to the British Crown and creating a 
Malayan citizenship for aliens. Singapore retained its separate status as a 
Crown Colony. Opposition to the Union was so intense that after negotia¬ 
tions with the United Malay National Organization, a native rightist group 
led by Dato Onn bin Jafaar, the Union was transformed into a federation 
within a year. Tlie sultan’s fictional sovereignty was restored, citizenship 
was made harder for non-Malays, and British control was slightly relaxed. 

"Generally speaking, the postwar period seems to have been marked by 
a political and economic decline in the position of the Chinese and Indians; 


Payne, p. 255. 
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a political, without a corresponding economic, improvement for the Malays; 
and a politically static but economically waning status for the British,” 
who are faced with the increasingly difficult problem of holding the balance 
between the Malays and Chinese. In practice this has usually meant Brit¬ 
ish cooperation with the Malays, to the intense dissatisfaction of the other 
group. It is no mere coincidence that the Chinese in Malaya have been 
the backbone of the Malayan Communist Party, and that most of the guer¬ 
rillas, Communist or non-Commuiiist, who are fighting the British in the 
jungles of Malaya are Chinese. Not all Chinese support the Communists, 
however, for “the struggle has cut across ('thnic lines without obliterating 
them.” With the Malays, the peculiar situation exists of native peoples 
tending generally to support a foreign “imperialist” rule because of their 
fear of a foreign group almost equal in numbers to themselves. 

Thailand (Siam). In the late 1920’s Siam was able to throw ofl the last 
vestiges of Western control, and in 1932 a middle class group took over 
the goveniment by revolution and forced the king to grant a more clc'rno- 
cratic constitution. “It was this new middle-class h'adership which gal¬ 
vanized the latent though vague racial and cultural consciousness and 
patriotism of the Thais into an aggre.ssive economic and political national¬ 
ism.”^^ When these nationalistic leaders came into power “they found 
95 per cent of the country’s business in the hands of foreigners,” chiefly 
Chinese and British. They adopted a policy of strong economic nationalism 
and imposed increasing restrictions on foreigners; and in 1939 they changed 
the name of the country from Siam to Thailand, its ancicmt name. At about 
the same time the government took stronger measures to cornj^el the more 
than two million Chinese to become assimilated. Since the Chinese held a 
dominating position in the state’s economy and were generally disliked 
and feared, these moves were popular with the Thai people. 

The Thai government took advantage of the opportunity offered by the 
fall of France in 1940, and by the growing Japanese pressure on Indo- 
China, to recover a portion of territoiy' which France had taken from Siam 
in the nineteenth century. Some of its leadcTs dreamed of even more ex¬ 
tensive conquests. During most of the war Thailand willingly collaborated 
with Japan, a development which has caused her much embarrassment 
since. Marshal Pibul Songgram, the present “strong man” of Thailand, was 
a faithful puppet of the Japanese. In July, 1944, however, his government 
was overthrown by constitutional means by the “Free Thai” resistance 
movement, led by Pridi Bhanomyong, a man of much more democratic 
leanings. Pibul would be back. 

“Thailand emerged from the war worse off than before in every re- 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff, p. 34S. 

^ Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, “Empire’s End in Southeast Asia,” Head- 
line Series, No. 78 (Foreign Policy Association, Nov.-Dee., 1949), p. 47. 

Townsend, p. 570. 
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spoct." ■* Her economic sitonUon was serious; to 

powers, except the United States, and es^cia ) strained, 

jjortant neighbors, China and the French m n o ‘ ’ her economy 
Against this background, the extent to which she has res 
and her international position is truly remarkable. In ’ '* 

Pibul took over the government in a bloodless coup. Since t ^ en le as sii i 
vived at least two major conspiracies directed against his regime, ant ^ ‘ 

his personal influenc'e is apparently not so great as formerly, he is still the 
iloininatit figure in Thai ijolitical life. In 1949 a new constitution — 1 i.ii- 
land's fourth — seemed to point toward a more democratic future for tJie 
t!Oiintry; but as long as Pibul is around he will probably retain his skill in 
interpreting constitutions as well as in surviving would-be militaiy' coups. 

Thailand today is a dictatorship disguised as a democracy, a politically 
self-con.scions state, \eiy jealous of her independence, and still somewhat 
ostracized in world affairs. A brisk Anglo-American trade rivalry has 
developed for her very rich resources of tin, rubber, tea, and other eom- 
inodities. Soviet Fussia’s legation in Bangkok is her only one in Southeast 
Asia, and apparently it is the center for Communist propaganda and in¬ 
trigues throughout that whole vast area. Premier Pibul has been an mit- 
spoken advocate of proposals for some kind of Southeast Asia Union, or at 
least for much closer cooperation among the nations in that part of the 
world. Because of her sizable population — about seventeen millions — her 
geographical position and her natural wealth, Thailand will inevitably take 
an active role in the affairs of Southea.st Asia. 

Indo-China. French Indo-China consisted of the protectorates of Aiinani, 
Tonkin, Laos, and Cambodia, and the colony of Cochin-China. About 70 
per cent of the total population of some twenty-five millions is Annamite. 
but it is somewhat scattered. In Annam a modem nationalist movement 
came into existence as early as 1900. After Japan s victory over Russia in 
1904-1905, a victory which elevated Asians in their own esteem and in the 
eyes of the world, students from Annam went to Japan to leam the secrets 
of successful oppo.sition to non-Oriental powers. On their return, many 
joined secret societies and agitated for greater conce.ssions by the French. 
World War I and the principle of self-determination which presumably 
underlay the peace .settlement gave further impetus to the agitation. In 
the 1920’s Communist influence on Annamite nationalist groups was strong; 
and although the French took stem measures to suppress the native Com- 
muni.sts, the connection between communism and nationalism has been re¬ 
tained to the pre.sent time. 

The leading Annamite Communist is Ho Chi-Minh, head of the revolu¬ 
tionary republic of Viet-Nam, or Viet-Minh. Ho, who has been called 
“next to Nehm, the outstanding native leader in South Asia,” ** is a short. 


** Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Ouotine Thomp¬ 
son and Adloff, p. 273. e x 6 i 

“Southeast Asia: A Glossary,” Fortune, March, 1940, p. 87. 
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wiry, scholarly, much-travelled Annamite, reputedly in poor health, who 
speaks many languages and who has had a fantastic career as a Communist 
agent. His disappearances and reappearances, in Asia, Europe, and, accord¬ 
ing to some reports, the United State s as well, from 1927 to 1941, are 
legendary. In 1941 he showed up in < ^hina and apparently spent most of 
the rest of the war in Kuomintang-^ ontrolled territory, with occasional 
secret visits to his native country to organize underground resistance to the 
Japanese. 

With Chinese encouragement, the Viet-Minh Front, with the Indochinese 
Communist Party under Ho Chi-Minh as the most active element, was 
formed in Kwangsi Province. Within a few months Viet-Minh embraced 
nearly all of the revolutionary factions which were agitating for the in- 
d('pendence of Indo-China. The Chinese Nationalist Government, distrust¬ 
ing the leftist leadership of Viet-Minh, sponsored a coalition 'mown as the 
\"ietnain Revolutionary League, which included the old Vietnam Na¬ 
tionalist Party and some members of two parties working with the' Japanese. 
The Viet-Minh, however, soon gained a powerful voice in the new League. 
Ho Chi-Minh himself, in fact, became a member of tlu^ League’s Central 
Committee, 

Meantime, events in Indo-China were preparing the way for resistance 
to bolh the Japane.se and the French. When France became involved in a 
desperate war for survival in 1939, she made concessions to the native 
peoples in an attempt to insure their loyalty. In that same year the na¬ 
tionalist movement in Indo-China gained new vigor and unity through the 
formation of the League for the Independence of Viet-Narn, a coalition of 
various groups, from Communists to moderates, which advocated inde¬ 
pendence and a program of social reform. During World War II, with the 
Japanese in occupation of Saigon and other key centers in Indo-China, 
many French colonials cooperated with the enemy until March, 1945, when 
the alarmed Japanese interned the majority of them; whereas the leaders of 
Viet-Nam and most Annamites ressi.sted throughout the war, with some help 
from Americans and Chinese. Spokesmen for Viet-Nam, including Vo 
Nguyen Giap, engaged in effective propaganda among the native peoples, 
voicing demands for reforms and opposition to both Japanese and French. 

“The French made little attempt to ally the Indochinese in opposition 
to Japan, missing what was to be their last chance to create a united front 
with the peoples of Indochina.” Instead, from 1940 to 1944, under the 
pro-Vichy Governor General, Admiral Decoux, the French in Indo-China 
cooperated with the Japanese. Only in 1944 and 1945, when the tides of 
war were clearly setting against the Japanese, did they attempt to change 
their policies. When the Japanese were ousted from Indo-China, the 
north was occupied by Chinese troops and the south by British. The 
French, who returned at a later date, had repeatedly denounced Viet-Nam 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and a.ssociate.s, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting Ellen 
Hammer, p. 227. 
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as a Coninuiiiist movement, and the occupying powers seemed to share this 
view. Kut the Indochinese people were not jjrepared to undergo a new 
occupation or a return to tlie old forms of colonialism. As the first Alliec 
troops wen* landing, Emperor Bao Dai, who had nded over Annam, under 
French supervision, for nearly twenty years, abdicated; and on Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1945, the Democratic Bepiiblic of Viet-Nam came into being, claim¬ 
ing soverc'ignty over Annam, Tonkin, and Cochin China. Ho Chi-Minh 
became Fr(\sident of tlie new republic, and Vo Nguyen Giap became De¬ 
fense Minister, Both were native Communists, although Ho attempted to 
present himself in a different light. "It is perfectly true,*' he admitted, 
"that I was a communist. This belongs to the past. Now I am a meinbei of 
Viet-Nam — nothing more.'’ " 

The French, whose powcT was restored prirnarilv bv British troops, 
ho]3ed that \'iet-Nam would moderate its demands to ac*c(*pt an Indo¬ 
chinese Federation associat(*d with France?. According to a French- 
Vietnamese C'onvention of March 6, 1946, the French Government recog¬ 
nized "the Vietnamese Rc'piiblic as a free State, having its Government, its 
parliainc'iit, its army and its finances, forming part of the Indochinc^se Fed¬ 
eration and ol the Frcmch Union.’'"' Disagreements over manv issues, 
notably the status of (Cochin China and the degree of economic freedom for 
Viet-Nam, soon l(*d to open conflict. In June, 1946, a ProvisicRial Govern¬ 
ment of Cochin China, with General Nguyen van Xuan as President, was 
established. This regime was promptly recognized by the French and as 
promptly repudiated by Ho CJhi-Minh’s government. After this breach, the 
French dirc*cted their efforts to establishing another kind of Vietnamese 
republic under the former Annarnite Emperor, Bao Dai. Months of negotia¬ 
tions culminated in a series of agreements on March 8, 1949, according 
to which Bao Dai agreed to head a new Viet-Nam Republic "constituted by 
the union of Tonkin (North Viet-Nam), Annam (Central Viet-Nam), and 
Cochin China (South Viet-Nam).”Bao Dai left France in late April, and 
on June 4, at Saigon, the unity of Indo-China under the new government 
was formally proclaimed. The former emperor became "Chief of State 
and President of the Government,” with Nguyen van Xuan as Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Minister of National Defense. 

Viet-Nam versus Viet-Minh in Indo-China. If the French hoped to allay 
nationalistic feelings in Indo-China and unify the country through the 
agency of Bao Dai’s regime, they were soon disillusioned. The new govern¬ 
ment aroused little popular enthusiasm or support, whereas the revolu¬ 
tionary republic of Viet-Nam — or, as it is often called to distinguish it from 
the French sponsored Viet-Nam, the Viet-Minh Rcjpublic — had effective 
control over a big area and a larger following among the native peoples. 
Thus there were — and still are — two "republics” within a single "state.” 

Quoted in Payne, p. 223. 

For the text of this convention, see News from France (publi.slied by the Press and 
Information Division of the French Embassy, New York), Sept. 15, 1949, p. 3. 

The text of the agreement of March 8, 1949, is given in News from France^ Sept. 
15, 1949, pp. 10-16. 
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The situation presents grave problems to the non-Commiinist Western 
powers. The United States, for example, was war)^ of endorsing the regime 
of Bao Dai, for she sought to avoid identification with the dying colonial 
system in Asia; on tlie other hand, she hesitated to offend the French Gov¬ 
ernment, with which her ties were close, and she was unwilling to deal with 
a native independence movement which was clearly under strong Com¬ 
munist influence and led by avowed old-line Communists, espc'cially in 
view of the alarming advances of communism in ("hina. Fortune inaga/ine 
summarized some of the outstanding features ol the n'vointionarv regime 
in these words: “Most of tlu‘ time Viet-Nain [JIo ("hi-Minh’s government] 
is out of contact, except hy radio, with the r(\st of th(' world. AltVumgh its 
top leadcTs are known Communists, the coalition also represents a broad 
area of nationalist sentiment and it is the smoothc'st functioning new native 
government in Southeast Asia." *■' 

\feanwhile, the war in Indo-China drags on. On the one side are the 
French and the French-supj)orled native slates ot \'iet-Nam, Laos, and 
CJainbodia. fortified to an increasing degree bv economic and military aid 
from the United States. On the other side is the Communist-dominated 
“Democratic Bepnblic” of V'iet-Minh, whicli in spite of its C'ominuiiist 
complexion ap|iears to bt‘ supported by the majority of the native peoples 
of Indo-China, and which receives an unknown but undoubtedly very 
considerable support from Communi.st China and the Soviet Union. By 
the end of 1949, as a result of military victories, coupled with the effects 
of the C'ommuiiist conejuest of China, the Viet-Minh forces seemed to be 
gaining the upper hand. Since then, thanks to the fuToie efforts of the late 
French General de Lattre de Tassigny, aid from the United States, and a 
number of more favorable intiTiial developments, the situation has some¬ 
what improved; but with the constant threat of greater support to \’'iet- 
Minh or even open intervention by the Chinese Communists, the French 
are sitting on a powder keg. And with their limited resources and their 
declining morale, they cannot keep up the struggle indefinitely. 

In a sense, the war in Indo-China has already assumed a different com¬ 
plexion. It has almost ceased to be a colonial war, and has become in 
large measure a holding operation in a crucial theater in the struggle be¬ 
tween the Communist and the non-Communist w’orlds. As Ellen Hammer 
has stated, “The issues of nationalism and colonialism in Indochina have 
become inextricably involved in the conflict between the West and the 
Communists. The future of Vietnam, as a result, may well be determined 
by events outside its borders.” **•’ 

Indonesia. A strong nationalist movement developed in the Netherlands 
East Indies in the first decade of the twentieth century. The first im¬ 
portant native party, called the Boedi Oetomo, was formed in 1908. It 

•‘^“Southeast Asia: A Glossary,” p. 87. 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by 
permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting Ellen 
Hummer, p. 267. 
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was composed of upper-class natives, intellectuals, and some governnuid 
officials, and its activities were confined largely to the cities of Java; but al 
the same time, as llobert Payne has stated, “it rcpn*seiited the large, scat¬ 
tered, and unspoken demand for national fulfillinent.” Its character is thus 
described by Payne; “Thc' inovcinent possessed no political credo. Es¬ 
sentially scholastic, it looked toward India, deriving strength not from the 
nascent Moslem nationalism but from ilabindranath Tagore's vision of a 
self-governing Asia at peace. The ‘striving’ was purely intellectual striving. 

. . . N() one knew exactly what it was striving for.” Boedi Oetomo never 
became powerful and by 1910 it had been ('clipsed by th(' appearance of a 
more militant party, the Sarekat Islam, which advocated ])olitieal and social 
reforms and a vigorous Mohammedanism. Sarekat Islam was soon claiming 
more than 800,000 members and demanding complete iiKlependence for tlu‘ 
Netherlands East Indies. During World War I it adopted a socialist pro¬ 
gram and s]K)nsored workers’ associations, and in the postwar period it 
organized a series of strikes. 

A more active promoter of industrial unrest was the Partai Kommunist 
Indonesia, formed in 1920. Winning the support of the more radical mem¬ 
bers of the Sarekat Islam, the? lndoiK\sian Communist Party' became a thorn 
in the side of the Dutch in the early 1920'.s. But th(' Communists lacked 
able leadership and won little popular following. After 1927 thev were 
checkmated or driven underground by the Dutch authorities. 

The sources and nature of the nationalistic movement that had become 
a force to be reckoned with by the 192()’s are thus charaete^rized by Paul 
M. Kattenburg: 

lndon(?siaii nationalism gradually exhibited four major tendencies, fre¬ 
quently interwoven with each other in varying combinations. From Western 
culture, modern d('mocratic iiationali.sm and Marxism were borrowed. From 
Indonesia’s cultural tradition, nationalists took Islam as a rallying ]>oint 
against foreign influences, while redi.scovering their country’s history and 
pattern of values. In tlu* process t^vo “conservative” wings developed. One 
emphasized religion. 'Jlie other stre.s.sed gradual jMogress toward self-gov¬ 
ernment through co-operation with the? Dutch and through a rejuvenation 
of the great forces in Indone.sian civilization. Two “radical” wings also 
evoked, one looking toward immediate, absolute indc'pendence through 
non-cooperation with the Dutch and the development of nationalist senti¬ 
ment, and the other going beyond this to a revolutionary philosophy of 
establishing a Marxist, workers’ state.'*^ 

The nationalist movement entered a more vigorous phase in 1927 with 
the formation of the Partai Nasional Indonesia. Its founder was a young 
Javanese engineer, Achmed Sukarno (or Soekarno), who is now the Presi¬ 
dent of the new United States of Indonesia. He may deservedly be called 

Payne, p. 26. 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by Lawrence K. Rosinger and associates, by per¬ 
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the father of Tnoclerii Indonesian nationalism. His National Indonesian 
Parly attempted with some success to unile the many nationalist groups; 
the degree of his success may be measured by the stern measures taken 
by the Dutch to suppress the new party. But the suppression of even the 
most important nationalist organization did not end the efforts for inde¬ 
pendence. Other grouj)s sprang up, demanding all kinds of reforms, in¬ 
cluding political freedom within or without the Dutch Empire. Notable 
among these were the Indonesian Popular Unity group, which advocated 
dominion status for the rich and populous islands; the* Partai Indonesia, 
organized by Sukarno; and tlie Partai Indonesia Raja, formed hy one of 
the original foundiTs of the old Boedi Oetomo, Dr. Raden Soetomo. 

The Dutch showed little understanding of the nature or strength of the 
native nationalist movements. 'Fo deal with these movements, they ndied 
largely on a policy of repression; “in the late tw('nti(\s and early thirties a 
large section of the nationalist leadership, including Sukarno, Ilatta, and 
Sjahrir, was transported into exile, many to the notorious Upper Digul 
concentration camp in New Guinea.” Notwithstanding the Dutch 
vigor, the nationalist groups increased in strength and gradually began to 
coordinate their efforts more eflectively. In late* 1939, at the first All-Indo¬ 
nesian Congress in Batavia, the nationalist parties cooptTated to press their 
demands for concrete steps toward independence and to promote a more 
widespread support for their activities. Amir Sjarifuddin, another of the 
future leaders of the Indonesian Republic (for a time he was Prime Min¬ 
ister, but he was execiitexl for participating in a Communist-led uprising 
in 1948), was chosen chairman of the committee of action of the Congress. 

The fall of Holland in 1940 seemed to open the way to a greater dt^gree 
of independence for Indonesia; but the speedy Japanese occupation of the 
islands brought a bondage worse than the Dutch had ever imposed. The 
new coiupierors, however, were quite successful in securing the collabora¬ 
tion of native nationalist groups. Many of the Indonesian leaders, includ¬ 
ing Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta, later the first President of the Indone¬ 
sian Republic and then Prime Minister of the United States of Indonesia, 
accepted positions under the Japanese, although after the war they insisted 
that they had collaborated only to moderate the enemy's policies toward 
the native peoples and that they had been in constant touch with under¬ 
ground movements of resistance. Sjarifuddin was arrested by the Japanese 
and sentenced to death; but at Sukarno's request the sentence was changed 
to life imprisonment. The header who was least suspected of collaborat¬ 
ing with tlie Japanese was Soetan Sjahrir, the theorist and technician of the 
Indonesian revolution, whom Robert Payne described as “probably the 
most brilliant figure in the whole Far Eastern revolt.” Sjahrir remained 
in hiding in the hills of Java during the Japanese occupation, and organ¬ 
ized large-scale underground operations and anti-Japanese propaganda. 

Reprinted from The State of Asia by LawTcnec K. Rosinger find associates, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. Quoting Katten- 
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Six weeks elapsed between Japans surrender in Aiinnst, L)45, and the 
first landini^s of British troops in the Netherlands East Indies. lh( se W(c 's 
witnessed the birth of the Indonesian Republie, with Sukarno and Hatta 
as the movinji; spirits. Proclaimed on August 17, 1945, in a declaration 
signed by these two men, who were still almost unknown outside of Indo¬ 
nesia, the Republic was so firmly entrenched in popular support in Java 
and parts of Sumatra before the Dutch returned that it could not be de¬ 
stroyed. The first words of the provisional constitution ol the new republic 
boldly declared; 

W(\ the Indonesia jjcople, herehv declare oiir independent'e. IndcptMul- 
c*nce is the right of v\ory nation. Anv form of siihjiigation. ])eing c'ontrarv 
to hiiinaiiity, must he aholished. Our struggle has rt'aclic'd a state ot glory, 
in whic'Ii (he Indonesian pt'ople are led to the gate ol the Free Indonesian 
State which is independent, just and prosperous. With the blessing of Allah 
and led by tlie higlu\st ideals of a free national life, the Indonesian people 
do hereby forever declare their lasting freedf)m. In the hepublic of Indo¬ 
nesia the people are sovereign. The Rt^piiblic is for righleous and moral 
humanity, for the unity of Indonesia and for demoeraev. 

The Republic of Indonesia. Sukarno became the first President of tlu* 
Indonesian Republic and Dr. Hatta Vice-Presid(‘nt. On Octob t 7, 1945, 
Dr. Hatta announced that the five policies of the Republic would be belief 
ill God, nationalism, universalisin, democracy, and social security. A.s 
Payne has pointed out, these policies are very similar to Dr. Sun Yat-sciTs 
"Three Principh's of the People," with Indief in Ciod and universalisin 
added "as make-weights." 

Shortly after Hatta’s announcement of October 7 the cabinet was re¬ 
formed, with Sjahrir as Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Sjarifuddin as Minister of Defense and Internal Securitv. These two men, 
who differed on many points with each other and with Sukarno and Hatta, 
shaped the policy of the Republic for some time thereafter. Sjahrir made 
another contribution of great importance in the same month in his pam¬ 
phlet entitled Indonesian Fi^hty which “provides the intellectual basis for 
the whole of the Asiatic revolt.” "For ourselves,” wrote Sjahrir, “our revo¬ 
lution is both a national awakening and a democratic revolution, made 
inevitable by the feudal nature of our country and society. . . . The Indo¬ 
nesian Republic is therefore an instrument of the democratic revolution.” 
“Indonesia’s Fight” was declared to be of broad revolutionary significance: 
“Let men learn to become revolutionary, not military leaders, idealistic, 
possessing the consciousness and the knowledge necessary for them to be 
clear that they are fighting also for the rest of humanity.” 

Sjahrir s views were elaborated in many speeches and articles, all of 
which were on a high plane of thought and understanding. In three un¬ 
signed articles which appeared in The Voice of Free Indonesia in April 

Quoted in Payne, p. 36. 
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and May, 1946, under the general title, “Our Nationalism and Its Sub¬ 
stance: Freedom, Social Justice, and Human Dignity,” Sjahrir discoursed 
on “the universality of the values,” and on the contributions which East 
and West could make to the solution of basic human problems. Against 
this broad background he restat(‘d the reasons for the revolution in Indo¬ 
nesia: “So we resisted, not primarily because we were driven by hatred, 
resentment, or aversion to foreigners, but because we consider freedom as a 
conditio sine qua non, without which it is impossible for us to be our¬ 
selves, to form ourselves and our community. Freedom is the condition for 
human dignity.” ** 

After extensive rnilitarv ojierations against the Indonesian Republic, the 
Dutch Governnu'nt, in the Ijiiggadjati Agreement of March, 1947, ex¬ 
tended de facto recognition to the Republic, which presumably was to 
become one of the major units in a United States of Indonesia, loosely asso¬ 
ciated with the Dutch crown. Unfortunately the pact was not implemented, 
and until mid-1949 the reflations between the Indonesian lead(*rs and the 
Dutch ran the gamut from temporary periods of truce to armed hostili¬ 
ties, or “police actions,” as th(' Dutch described them. 

The developments in Indonesia were brought to the attention of the Se¬ 
curity Council of the United Nations, and the UN (tockI Offices Commit¬ 
tee made determined eflbrts to assist in a pi'aceful solution. A Round 
Table Conference at The Hague in the fall of 1949, after much difficulty 
produced enough agreement among the Dutch, the Indone.sian Republi¬ 
cans, and the Indonesian Federalists, to proc‘e(fd with plans to create an 
independent United States of Indone.sia. On December 27, 1949, in a sim¬ 
ple ceremony at Amsterdam, which was attended bv Indonc'sian Premier 
Mohammed Ilatta, (^ueen Juliana of the Netherlands ])roclaimed the Re¬ 
public of the United States of Indonesia as a sovereign partner in a Nether- 
lands-lndonesia union. The new Republic had already bt'en proclaimed 
in Indonesia, with Achmed Sukarno as president. The capital was located 
at Batavia, renamed Jakarta (“important citv”), on the island of Java. 
Under these circumstances the three hundred vears of Dutch rule over 
the rich islands of the East Indies came to a yH'aceful rather than to a 
bloody end, and a new state formally came into being. 

The significance of Indonesia’s successful struggle for freedom should 
not be minimized, however uncertain its future may be. Itobert Payne 
has given this significant development a fitting eulogy: “Indonesia itself 
has accompli.shed more than the other countries in the Far East. These 
small dark people have become the leaders in the struggle for the emanci¬ 
pation of subject peoples all over the earth, and the fate of the human 
world may well be determined, not by the prime ministers of the powers 
or the delegations at Lake Success, but by the decisions of the anonymous 
millions who read history through the eyes of Sjahrir and take part in the 
village councils of Java and Sumatra.” 

Quoted in Payne, p. 60. 
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The Philippines. Nationalism in various forms has been a P”' force 
in the Philippines for many decades. A prominent Filipino o e prestn 
day, CarJos P. Romiilo, wrote in September, 1949: During t e tiicc cen 
turies under Spanish rule, the Philippines had won the distinction o mv 
ing the oldest and most aggressive nationalist movement in Asia. le 
oppressive character of Spanish rule had produced uprisings and rebe ions 

every three years on the average.”^*' 

I’he father of modern Philippine nationalism was the scholar-patriot. 
Dr. Jose Rizal, whose bold and stirring writings in the cause of the freedom 
of his country first appeared in the lS8()\s. For organizing the Liga Ulipitio 
in 1892, Ifizal was exiled to the island of Mindanao. After three years in 
exile, he was allowed to go to Cuba as an army doctor. Then* he again 
ran afoul of the Spanish authorities, who accused him of participation in 
the Cuban revolt of 1896. He was executed a few months later in Manila. 

In that same year — 1896 — a major uprising, led by limilio Aguinaldo, 
broke out in the islands. The Spanish rulers suppressed the uprising in 
1897 and exiled Aguinaldo and other native leaders; but when Admiral 
George Dewey brought the Spanish-American War of 1898 to the Philip¬ 
pines, he helped Aguinaldo to return to his native land and to continue 
his agitation against the Spaniards. The leader of Philippine nationalism 
was determined to win freedom for his country from any foreign domina¬ 
tion, harsh or benevolent; and so when the United States decided to retain 
the islands after the war, she had to cope with a major rebellion led by the 
same Aguinaldo. 

On the whole American rule was mild, and under it the Philippines made 
marked economic, social, and political progre.ss. Philippine nationalism 
was encouraged, or at least tolerated; native leaders were placed in high 
positions in the administration of their country and were allowed to agi¬ 
tate for complete independence, which the United States promised them 
at an early date. The Nacionalista party, which resembled the Kuomintang 
of China both in its sources of strength and in its limitations, has been the 
dominant native political group since 1907. Its chief leaders have been 
Sergio Osmena, Manuel Quezon, Manuel Roxas, and Elpidio Quirino, now 
President of the Republic of the Philippines. When the Japanese landed on 
Luzon in 1941, Quezon and Osmena left the island, but most of the Nacion- 
edista leaders remained and many of them accepted positions in the Japa¬ 
nese-sponsored puppet regime of Jose P. Laurel. The extent and nature 
of their collaboration are uncertain, as the bitter postwar debate over the 
wartime behavior of Manuel Roxas demonstrated; but there seems to be 
no doubt that Quirino himself and many other high-ranking officials of 
the Republic are by no means free from suspicion. 

While the Nacionalista collaborated with the Japanese, other nationalist 
elements, usually representing more radical movements which emphasized 
the need for far-reaching economic and social reforms, formed a United 

Carlos P. Romulo, "The Crucial Battle for Asia,” the New York Times Magazine, 
Sept. 11, 1949, p. 13. 
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Front for resisting the Japanese by every means within their power. The 
best known leaders of this underground resistance were Pedro Abed Santos, 
“the founder of the modern agrarian movement” in the Philippines, and 
Luis Tame, the leader of the Hukbalahaps, which originated as a peasant 
military government in early 1942 to wage “war against the Japanese and 
all oppressors.” Believing that they had been shabbily treated by Ameri- 
ean military authorities after the Japanese had been driven from the Philip¬ 
pines—Tarue and other Hukbalahap leaders had been arrested —and 
denouncing the restored NacionaUsta government as a group of former col¬ 
laborators and self-seeking politicians, the Hukbalahaps engaged in open 
and secret resistance to the constituted authorities. They were repeatedly 
branded as Communists by their opponents; but in spite of some similari¬ 
ties in programs and professi*in> with Communists in China and elsewhere 
in Asia, they were originally a group of native non-Communist Philippine 
radicals whose chief leaders were not identified with the Moscow brand 
of communism. In recent years, however, the Huks have apparently come 
under Communist influence and control. Tame himself has openly pro¬ 
claimed his support of the Philippine Communist party. 

Many years earlier — in the Tydiiigs-McDiiffie Commonwealth and Inde¬ 
pendence Act of 1934 —the United Statcjs had promised the Philippines 
complete indc'pendence in 1946. In spite of unexpected developments of 
the gravest character, particularly three years of Japanese occupation, a 
continuing fear of Japan, and new economic, political, and strategic prob¬ 
lems, this promise was fulfilled. On July 4,1946, the Republic of the Philip¬ 
pines was proclaimed. 


NATIONALISM IN KOREA 

TThe people of Korea have a proud heritage of racial, linguistic, and cul¬ 
tural individuality among the peoples of East Asia. Although Korea was 
for centuries a tributary state of the Chinese Empire, Koreans enjoyed a 
great deal of autonomy and kept their native rulers. All this was changed 
when as a result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 Japan wrested from 
China a recognition of her special interest in Korea, and particularly when 
that special interest led to outright annexation in 1910. 

Rising Nationalism. In spite of Japan’s eEorts to suppress all phases of 
native culture — or perhaps because of them — Korean nationalism became 
very strong after 1910. Within the country it was, of course, an under¬ 
ground movement. Most of the Korean leaders lived in exile, in China and 
elsewhere. Two of the most important of them, Syngman Rhee and Kim 
Koo, were still key figures in the nationalist movement after World War II. 
Each aspired to be the George Washington of his country. 

Inspired by the Wilsonian principle of the self-determination of peoples, 
and wishing to bring the case for Korean independence before the Paris 
Peace Conference, Korean nationalists in 1919 organized public demonstra- 
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tions for freedom and established a “provisional government at Seoul, the 
capital. Driven from Seoul by the Japanese, the “provisional government 
established headquarters in Shanghai, and from (here continued to direct 
the movement for Korea’s independence. Its efforts took the form of propa¬ 
ganda in other countries as well as of agitation inside Korea. The apparent 
results of its work were very meager until the late 1930’s. Foreign support 
and adequate funds were both lacking. In.side Korea there were brief up¬ 
risings in 1926 and in 1929-30, but most of the time the moveintmt had to 
remain underground; Japanese techniques of e.spionage and rejiression 
were too ruthless and too effective to warrant open resistance. 

The eight years of war between China and Japan greatly stimulated 
Korean liationalism, partly because hundreds of Korean students and politi¬ 
cal leaders were arrested by tfie Japanese. Tlie provisional government, 
headed by Kim Koo, moved from Shanghai to Nanking, and then to Chung¬ 
king, with the Nationalist Government of China. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment encouraged the Korean nationalists, and a Korean brigade fought 
with one of the Chinese armies against tlie Japanese. 

^ and Frustration. In the Cairo Declaration of November, 1943, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Churchill, and Roo.seveIt pledged that “in due course 
Korea shall become free and independent.” Immediately after V-J Day, 
the leaders of Korea’s provisional government returned to their country 
after their long exile, expecting that the Cairo pledge would be imple¬ 
mented forthwith. Instead they encountered a new frustration. For pur¬ 
poses of military occupation — to take over the country from the defeated 
Japanese - the Soviet Union and the United States had agreed to occupy 
different sections of the peninsula. Russian troops moved into the northern 
half, and American troops occupied the .southern zone, with the 38th paral¬ 
lel as the dividing line. Presumably this arrangement of convenience was 
to be a temporary one, and “in due course” Russian and American troops 
were to be withdrawn and Korea was to be free. But the strained rela¬ 
tions between the two great powers, and a series of unhappy events inside 
Korea, resulted in a divided instead of a united country. 

Unable to resolve the impasse by direct negotiations with the Russians, 
the United States, in 1947, referred the Korean question to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The UN Temporary Commission on 
Korea, created by the Assembly, was unable to discharge its mission satis¬ 
factorily; it was even refused entrance to the Soviet zone, which to all in¬ 
tents and purposes was sealed off from the outside world. On May 10, 
1948, it observed elections in the American zone and found them to be 
“a valid expression of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea 
accessible to the Commission.” The new national assembly adopted a 
constitution for the “Republic of Korea,” and elected the veteran nation¬ 
alist leader, Dr. Syngman Rhee, President. On August 15, 1948, American 
military government ofiBcially came to an end. Four months later the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations approved the report of the Temporary 
Commission, declared the government in southern Korea a legitimate gov- 
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eminent, and established a new Commission on Korea to replace the Tem¬ 
porary Commission. On January 1, 1949, the United States extended full 
diplomatic recognition to the Republic of Korea. In April the application 
of this government for admission to the United Nations was vetoed by 
the Soviet Union. 

In April, 1948, a conference in the Soviet zone of Korea, attended by 
two outstanding Korean nationalists wlio liad boycotted the elections in 
the south, Kim Koo and Kim Kin Sic, adopted a constitution for a “Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea.” After elections of the Soviet type in 
August, a “Supreme P(‘Ople’s Assembly” proclaimed the establishment of 
the “Pi'ople s Republic of Korea,” with authority over the whole country. 
The Soviet Union recognize<i the regime, and in September, 1948, an¬ 
nounced that her troops woi.’tl be withdrawn from Korea before the end 
of the year. AmcTican forces left South Korea in the following summer; 
but the United States maintained an active interest in the affairs of the 
country, kept a military mission in South Korea, and t'xti^nded financial and 
technical assistance' to the southern regime. At its Fourth Session, in the 
fall of 1949, the (ieneral Assembly of the United Nations, in the face of 
Soviet opposition, voted to continue its CCommission on Korea. 

Faced with the Russian threat, very real and very near, the danger of 
attack from the north, the lack of widespread popular support c'ven in the 
south, the opposition of many proininc'nt national leaders, and serious eco¬ 
nomic, financial, political, and strategic problems, the Rc'public of Korea 
was a far cry from thc' really rc'presentative, democratic, and independent 
state which the peoj^le of Korea believed would be set up after the war. 
Kim Koo came to be incwasingly at odds with his former associate in the 
nationalist movement, Syugman Rhee. His assassination in June, 1949, 
removed Rhee’s most powerful rival, but at the same time it was a blow 
to Korean nationalism. The man who seemed to lun e the widest popular 
following in South Korea, Kim Kin Sic, was likewise opposed to the right¬ 
ist regime headed by Dr. Rhc^e. In ,spite of all the criticism heaped upon 
the Rhee government, however, thc're were some evidences that under it 
democratization would be possible. AftcT long delay and hesitation some 
real progrc?ss was made in land reform, and in elections in early June, 1950, 
many liberal critics of the Government were elected to the South Korean 
legislature. 

The Government of South Korea felt that it w'as making progress in 
defense as well as in internal reforms. As early as April, 1949, Rhee an¬ 
nounced that die defense forces of his Government were “rapidly approac h- 
ing the point at which our security can be assumed, provided the Republic 
of Korea is not called upon to face attack from foreign sources.” The 
United States gave considerable military assistance, although this was lim¬ 
ited to smaller types of weapons. But all the military preparations in 
South Korea were far overshadowed by the military build-up to the north 
of the 38th parallel, aided to an unknown but undoubtedly great extent by 
the powerful Communist states which bordered on North Korea. The mag- 
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iiitnclc of this build-up was not realized until the North Koreans launched 
an attack on South Korea, in late June, 1950, about a year after the Ameri¬ 
can troops had been withdrawn. 

Communist Aggression. With this startling event, and more particularly 
with the large-scale intervention by the Chinese Communists in the fol¬ 
lowing November, Korea was catapulted onto the world stage, and the 
fighting in that far-off land seemed to many persons to become a crucial 
test in the struggle between the non-Commiinist and the Communist 
worlds, a test of the chances for effective collective security against open 
and direct aggression, a test for the United Nations, a test in which hopes 
for peace and the issues of global war hung in the balance. Whatever the 
outcome of the struggle might be, the immediate victims were the people 
of Korea. The contest could hardlv be characterized as a civil war between 
North and South Koreans, especially in view of the outside forces in¬ 
volved and in view of the fact that a great manv North Korean non-com¬ 
batants promptly moved south of the 38th parallel. The Government of 
South Korea undoubtedly reflected general feeling in its repeated protests 
against the heavy casualties and the physical devastation of the country. 
During the interminable “truce talks,” wdiich opened in the summer of 
1951, it repeatedly stated that it would support no settlement short of 
the unification of the whole country under its control. However d(\sirable, 
this “solution” was out of the cpiestion as long as powerful forces in the 
northern part of the country stood in the way of unification. Moreover, 
even among the Koreans there were grave reservations regarding the quali¬ 
fications of the Rhee regime to assume the leadership of a united nation. 
With mingled feelings of bitterne.ss and resignation the people of Korea 
suffered and endured as best they could after their country became the hot¬ 
test theater of the struggle between the two worlds. iTieir own nationalistic 
aspirations were stifled but not dead — in fact, the old divisions within the 
nationalist movement were by no means fully healed, even in the face of 
overwhelming catastrophe ~ but it was quite clear that the Cairo pledge 
of independence for Korea “in due course” would remain unfulfilled as 
long as the 38th parallel divided not only Korea but also the Soviet from 
the non-Soviet world. 

We shall return to the Korean conflict in our study of the United Nations’ 
performance of its political and security functions. 


THE CHARACTER OF ASIAN NATIONALISM 

Our survey of nationalism in Asia should have suggested that Carlos P. 
Romulo was probably right when he asserted that “nationalism is the old¬ 
est and .still the mo.st powerful” of the “main drives behind the revolution¬ 
ary changes sweeping across Asia.” It was an alien importation into Asia, 
whose peoples were accustomed to patterns of life and of society unlike 
^ Romulo, p. 13. 
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those of the nation-state. It was one of the by-products of the impact of 
the West; it was a native reaction to foreign rule, to colonialism and all 
that the term implied. It was frequently regarded as a necessary means 
for the achievement of national unity in the face of all the centrifugal 
forces of ignorance, sup(?rstition, localism, familistic and religious customs, 
local warlordism, and the like, which tended to discourage unity and which 
therefore made resistance to foreign encroachments all the more difficult. 

Sun Yat-sen, as we have seen, believed that China would remain a 
‘"hypo-colony” and would be open to further indignities from foreign in¬ 
terests as long as she remained disunited and weak. To him nationalism 
was the cohesive force that was needed to build a strong state. I'his re¬ 
flects a universally-held view of leaders of Asian nationalism: that inde¬ 
pendence is a necessary prerenpiisite to national development, to the 
solution of the; economic and social problems of their countries, and to 
human dignity. lienee the desire for iiidependenee was no less strong in 
countries which were experiencing the mellow imperialism of Great 
Britain and the United States than in those, like Korea, where all nation¬ 
alistic tendencies were ruthlessly stamped out. An oft-repeated slogan, 
“Good governmemt is no substitute for self-government,” reflected this con¬ 
viction. Nor were the Asian nationalists impressed by the argument that 
their pc'oplcs were not ready for freedom, and that they must therefore 
be patient. 

Because of the occasional identification or collaboration of Asian na¬ 
tionalists with communism in recent years, it is particularly important to 
remember that, as Carlos Romulo has said, nationalism in Asia has gener¬ 
ally found expression in “a simple and straightforward freedom movement 
from colonial status, untainted either by the racialist and regionalist appeal 
of Japanese anti-Western propaganda or by the ideological appeal of com¬ 
munism.” 

Naturally, the impact of nationalism varied greatly in different sections 
of the Asian realm, depending on many diverse factors. Japan epitomized 
its most virulent and perhaps its most complete form; whereas among the 
more primitive peoples of Asia and especially of the Pacific islands, out¬ 
side of Indonesia and the Philippines, nationalism in the modem sense 
could hardly be said to exist, Asian nationalism has differed from the 
nationalism of the Western world in several important respects, among 
which the following may be cited: 

1. It has had more social and cultural overtones, and has been less pre¬ 
dominantly a political creed. A traditional, cultural type of nationalism, 
linked with the religious and social attitudes of the past, has existed almost 
universally in Asia, and is still a significant force. Perhaps it is a phase of 
the conscious effort to adapt nationalism to the Asian scene without de¬ 
parting too far from the traditions of the past. 

2. With the obvious exception of the Japanese policies, and possibly of 
those of the Russians as well, nationalistic movements in Asia have sought 

Romulo, p. 13. 
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, of the worst toncU-octe of Woston. nationalism, sut^ as th<« 


to avoid some of the worst tenaeiiciCaS cu > i , ilw.v luVO 

toward imporialism. radali.sm, and war. On th,- othor to.d tli > La 0 

given rise to some piirticularly alarming expressions, notably inob viole 
and unreasoning fanatieisrn. Some tendenciCaS of Asian nationalism seem 
likely to lead to national suicide and widespr(‘ad anarchy rather than to 
national unity and independence. The recent manifestations of nationalism 
in Iran an* a case in point. 

3. Nationalism has been linked much more closely with movements for 

ecoiioniic and .social reform. Many A.sian nationalists hav'c been radicals 
in (heir internal policies. TIk.'v have worked for social reforms as ardently 
as they liavc for freedom from foreign ruk*, although they have usually in- 
sistc'd tliat (he latter was a prerequisite for the foriiuT. In his presidential 
address to the Indian National Congress in 1936, Jawaharlal Nehru de¬ 
clared: "I work for Indian independence because the nationalist in me 

cannot tolerate ali(*n domination; I work for it even more because for m(' 
it is the inevitabk' step to social and economic change." Asian nation¬ 
alists, therefore, are geniTally revolutionaries in the sense that they arc 
proponents of drastic change and opponents of the status (jiio. 

4. Perhaps most important of all, the Asian brand of nationalism is 


generally int(‘rpreted as being wholly consistent with cosmopolitanism, 
humanism, peace, and iiit(*rnational cooperation. “We seek no narrow 
nalioiialisin,” declared Nehru, speaking as the Prime Minister of India at 
the opening ses.sion of the First Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi 
on March 23, 1947. “Nationalism has a place in each country and should 
be fostered, but it need not be allowed to become aggressive and come in 
the way of international developnient." During his visit to the United 
Slates ill the lull of 1949, Nclirii .stated in an address in Chicago on Oc¬ 
tober 26: “Intcriiatioiialisin can onlv ijrow eflectivelv when nationalism 
lias achieved its olijectives in countries which are struggling for freedom.” 
A moving statement of this same fundamental point was made by Soetan 
Sjahrir, one of the? greatest leaders of the Indonesian Republic, in a radio 
broadcast on the first anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic: 


Our iiationalisin sei'ves only as a bridge to reach a hunian level that nears 
perfection, not to gratify ourselves, lar less to do damage to human inter¬ 
course. W'e k(?ep firmly to our faith in humanity in general. We are no 
enemies ol humanity. Our nationality is only one facet of our res[)ect for 
huinaiiity. 

C^onseciuently our rclalioiis with other nations will be good if others can 
appreciate or at least uiiderslaiid our national ideals, hut will he difficult to 
develop favorably if they still continiu* to wor.ship an outdated nationalism, 
adhering to a narrow-minded national egoism and imperialism that has 
proved to be harmful to the world and huinanity.^*^ 


■‘'\)u()ted in Payne, p. 85. 

Asian Relations. A Report of the Proceediiig.s and Documentation of the First 
Asian Relations Conference, New Delhi, March-April, 1947 (New Delhi, India, 1948), 
p. 2fl ^ 

Quoted ill Payne, pp. 50-<51. 
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Chapter 20 


Economic Notionolism oersus Economic 
Internotionolism 


One of David Low’s cartoons shows a group of weird figures represent¬ 
ing “a disinflationary tendency at bay,” “a sterling area ready for duty ” 
“a severe repercussion practicing disinvestment,” “an unreciuited export 
serenading an off-shore purchase,” “an ovcr-all deficit bringing itself into 
equilibrium,” and “a categor)' of imports chasing a dollar equivalent”; 
and tucked away in one comer of the cartoon Low depicts his very be¬ 
wildered self trying to think of some way of illustrating “an invisible im¬ 
port meeting an irreducible minimum output,” and remarking: “Take it 
from me, people, making cartoons on economies these days is no joke.” 

Every student of international relations who is not a trained economist 
will share Low’s trepidation in approaching the “jargon land” of interna¬ 
tional economics. Yet he must venture into this land, for today much of 
the subject matter of international relations is economic in character. 
This fact is reflected in current headlines, and in the amount of attention 
that is given to economic matters in every foreign office, in almost every 
major international organization, and in mo.st international conferences. 
The student must try to see the implications of some of these economic 
concepts and to understand their relations to international problems, in¬ 
cluding basic issues of international cooperation and of peace and war. 
In the final analysis, perhaps, political considerations may outweigh the 
economic; political agreement may create conditions under which eco¬ 
nomic problems will fall into hne. But, however strongly one may sub¬ 
scribe to the doctrine of the primacy of pohtics over economics, he must 
agree that it is difficult to msJee political sense out of economic nonsense. 

724 
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He must also admit that many of the tensions in todays world arise out 
of fundamental economic maladjustment and the “condition of deep struc¬ 
tural change in intcniational economic relations.” ^ 

CAUSES OF PRESENT ECONOMIC DISEQUILIBRIUM 

Tt is important to realize that our present economic disequilibrium is 
not simply a temporary phenomenon resulting from the troubled state of 
the postwar world. Its roots go far deeper in the past, and attempts to deal 
with it by (micTgency m(‘asures. howewer necessary they may be, can offer 
no r(‘al solution. Tlie discvjmiiorium, as P. T. Ellsworth wrote of one of its 
serious manifestations — tlu^ st. trend toward bilateralism in world trade 
— redects “the? basic imbalance tiaeeable not only to the war, but also to 
t('n years of dc'pression economies and to the longeT-run influence of deep- 
s('ated secular change.”" Th(‘ halc yon days of free trade and the free mar- 
kc‘t, of eonviTtible currencic^s bascxl on an international gold standard, have 
passed. In the twentieth century the old ciconomic pattern has been shat¬ 
tered, along with the old political order of powtT. World War 1 was a major 
shock; but in th(' 192()'s, at least, it seemed that a network of trade and 
finance, as well as political pattern, had developed which would meet the 
nc‘eds of the new state of affairs. This network, however, was seriously 
disrupted by the world-wide dc'pression of the IDSO’s, which gave a strong 
impetus to j)rc)grams of national sc*lf-sufficiency and to othcT tendencies 
toward economic indepc'ndenc‘e. 

As a result of these and man\ other developments the decade of the 
193()'s was a pc'riod of growing (‘C’onomic nationalism. Its effects were 
political as well as c^conomic. It obviously contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of a related and even more “total” and dangerous form of national¬ 
ism, which found its most c;omplete expression in the policies of Nazi Ger¬ 
many, Fascist Italy, and Military-Fascist Japan. In the totalitarian states 
the c'fforts at national self-sufficiency — a distinguishing characteristic of 
economic nationalism — were most strongly manifest. Perhaps the out¬ 
standing example was the policy of “autarchy” followed by Nazi Germany. 
Through strict economic controls of many sorts the Germans succeeded in 
linking the states of Central and Eastern Europe to the Nazi system, and 
in orienting the economies of other states, including some in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, to serve the needs of Germany. Besides currency and exchange con¬ 
trols, quotas, export subsidies, and other common devices of economic na¬ 
tionalism, the Nazis relied heavily on a barter system by which the\' 
sought to compensate for their lack of foreign exchange and to secure 
the materials needed for building up their war machine by the export 
of non-essentials. The economic nationalism of Nazi Germany, as reflected 

’ P. T. Ellsworth, The Intenuitumal Economy (Macmillan, 1950), p. 675. By per- 
inissioi) of The Macmillan (>oinpuiiy. 

Ellsworth, p. 688. See also dispatch of Michael L. Hoffman, dated Geneva, March 
•1, 1949; in the New York Times, March 5, 1949. 
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in iinr jioJicy of autarchy, war one of people 

:::;T;So^:i.irrZ:“r :li'X j;;' 

.serve the political eiuls of the Nazi state. Ileit aj'cUii, t iis .1 . .,, 

fill way, the interrelationship of econonhes and politie.s ma\ h c i ai \ .s( 111 . 

World War II delivered the coup de grace to a system alri a( ) 
weakened. Among its many con.st'qucnces were major shifts in production 
and trade, changing economic as well as political rc’lationships, the dis¬ 
ruption of Europe’s trading and financial system, strong prict? and eiu- 
rency fluctuations, a serious attrition of Britain s economic as well as politi¬ 
cal power, and a .serious balance of payments problem. Another conse¬ 
quence was the frantic search for ways and means to free the channels ol 
trade and finance, for without frei'dom in the movement of goods the 
essential expan.sion of world tradi' would be impossible in the fac-<' of the' 
countervailing tendency toward bilateralism, state trading, and preferences 
and restrictions of all kinds. 


In the chapter on “Economics as an Instrument of National Policy,” we 
noted how states had once used mercantilLsm to promote their national in¬ 
terests, how in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries they had gen¬ 
erally relaxed trade controls in the belief that their own interests were 
best served by fostering a sound intcnialional economy, and then how in 
World War I, the Great Depression, and the era of the dictatorships thev 
had reverted to the idea that they could serve themselves best by the »ise 
f)f nationalistic practices - that is, by abandoning the goal of a balanced 
world economy and resorting to the di.scriminatory and unilat(;ral prac¬ 
tices of economic nationalism. In our earlier discussion, we also defined 
a number of economic terms and we examined what was certainly the 
most dramatic employment of economics as an instrument of national pol¬ 
icy — imperialism. 

Now, in the present chapter, we shall see how states are again using 
nationalistic practices to defend and advance tlicir own interests but at 
the same time professing to accept the ideal of economic internationalism. 
In examining this contradiction, we shall review some of the evidonc(?s of 
contemporary economic nationalism and their underlying cause's and im¬ 
plications; and we shall note the efforts to counteract this tendency through 
multilateral agreements for removing some of the barriers to world trade 
and for establishing the interconvertibility of currency through such organ¬ 
izations as the United Nations and its economic agencies, and through at¬ 
tacks on problems of balance of payments, state trading, and other major 
hurdles to sound economic relations. Three areas of postwar relations are 
of particular importance: (1) trade and commercial policy; (2) procedures 
for currency and exchange control; and (3) international investments, 
both governmental and private. 
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1. POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: TRADE AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 

The coming of the New Deal to the United States in 1933 effected a 
change in America's foreign economic policy. Both President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull were convinc(*d that the restoration 
of prosperity called for the abandonment of the Ih^publican system of high 
tariffs and that the United Stat(\s must make concessions to other states if 
world trade were to be revived Such a program called for a reversal of 
American policy. Iliis change lested upon the' conviction that the effi- 
cicnicy of American industry ^ 'u d give it a hopc'fiil competitive posi¬ 
tion anywhere in tlu' world if o..‘i\ rade barriers could be removed or sub¬ 
stantially lowered; but it also sprang from the realization that states must 
buy if they would continue to sell — that the long-continued American 
export surplus must some day come to an end. Undoubtedly, the new 
policv expressed self-interest, but it was an e^nlightenf^d s(df-interest, one 
which viewed American prospc'rily as inseparable from a sound iutern.i- 
tional economy. Henceforth, the United States would pursue this policy, 
although not witliout reservations and contradictions, as we shall see. The 
first move came with the resolution to strike at the high tariff rates fixed 
by tlie Smoot-Hawkw Act of 1930. 

The United States Reciprocal Trade Program. The results of American 
efforts during the past two decades to reduee the barriers to world trade 
have been impressive*. The going has not been easy, for the United States 
has faced an unfavorable international ciivironinciit, the insistence of most 
other nations — especially underdeveloped states — that temporary restric¬ 
tive trade practices are necx'ssaiy, the opposition of powerful political and 
(‘conomic groups at liome, and her own contradictorv policies on such mat' 
ters as agricultural and shipping subsidies. The cornerstone of the* Aincri' 
can policy has be(Mi the reciprocal trade agrc'cincnts program. First c'li- 
acted in 1934. with the vigorous sponsorsliip of Sc'crctarv Hull, and renewed 
seven tini(\s sinc(> that date, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was a 
dirc'ct and clc*libcTatc chall<*ngc to c'conomic nationalism. Under the terms 
of the Act Congress authorized the President to cntcT into negotiations 
with othcT countric\s for the mutual rc'chiction of tariff duties witliin cer¬ 
tain defines! limits. 

By 1945 the United State's had entered into hilatc'ral agreements with 
some thirty states, all of them being given the most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment,'* and about half of them bc'ing granted the full 50 per cent reduction 

^ As applied to tariffs, a state with a niost-favored-nalion status is entitled to ship 
goods into another country under a tariff rale as low as that granted by the importing 
country to the nation most favored. Therefore, when the importing country lowers 
the rate on a partirular commodity brought in from any state, all states having a most- 
favored-nation agreement with the importing country are entitled to the new low rate 
on that commodity. When the new rate applies automatically, without the special quid 
pro quo conceded by the state which first received the new' rate, the most-favored-nation 
clause is said to be unconditional; if it applies only when states receiving the new rate 
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Illingworth, cctpgright by Punch, 196i 

. . That Vile Wall Which Did These Lovers Sunder/' 

(A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V, Scene I) 


in American tariffs allowed by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The 
first eleven years of the act — 1934-1945 — brought the “average” Hawley- 
Smoot rate of about 50 per cent down to about 35 per cent — that is, the 
average tariff on imported goods was now 35 per cent of their value rather 
than 50 per cent. In 1945, Congress authorized another reduction of 50 per 
cent, making it possible to lower the Hawley-Srnoot rates by 75 per cent. 
In 1949 it approved a third cut of 50 per cent, thus bringing the minimum 
rate to 12)2 per cent of Hawley-Smoot. Some of the good effects of the 
program, however, were nullified by other actions. One of the original 


grant concessions equivalent to those of the first state granted tliat rate, then the most- 
favored-nation treatment is said to be conditional. The United States has always fol¬ 
lowed the xnost-favored-nation doctrine. She held to the conditional form until 1922; 
since then she has adhered to the unconditional form. The most-favored-nation clause 
is not limited to tariff agreements. 
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motivations had been to improve the export market for American agricul¬ 
tural products. When a number of farm organizations felt that the pro¬ 
gram was operating too slowly for them, they succeeded in inducing Con¬ 
gress to subsidize agricultural exports. Thus, the Department of Agriculture 
was soon sponsoring what amounted to “dumping” abroad, a practice hardly 
consistent with the Department of State's program of promoting freer trade 
and economic internationalism. 

The American reciprocal trade agreements program could not reverse 
the drift toward economic anarchy and global war, but it was a useful ex¬ 
ample of economic sanity, and it encouraged a reasonably widespread 
jiffirmation of the principles which it was based. Since 1934 most na¬ 
tions, with the notable excepti'm of the totalitarian states, have subscribed 
to its principles and have taken .,onie steps, however halting and limited, 
to abide by them. In the Atlantic Charter of August, 1941, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill asserted their determination to 
“endeavor ... to further the enjoyment by all states ... of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world.” This 
declaration was subsequently approved by a majority of the United Na¬ 
tions. Article VII of the Lend-Lease Agreements, which the United States 
entered into with Great Britain and thirteen other states, contained the 
pledge that the terms of settlem<;nt should “be such as not to burden com¬ 
merce,” and should “include provisions for agreed action . . . directed to 
the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods . . . 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” ^ Actu¬ 
ally, the United States tried to use Lend-Lease agreements to advance an 
enlightened foreign economic policy, which seemed to be about the most 
she could hope for by way of i/iiiV/ pro quo. 

The United States has not depended entirely upon bilateral agreements 
and Lend-Lease in her fight to reduce the barriers to international trade. 
She has taken the lead in the drafting of the two most ambitious multilateral 
agreements of this kind since the close of World War II — the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the Charter of the Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization (ITO). Before examining these, however, we 
must turn our attention to a notable statement of American economic for¬ 
eign policy — the Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ¬ 
ment, issued in December, 1945. 

The United States Proposals of 1945. The small pamphlet which con¬ 
tained the Proposals was issued by the Department of State at the time of 
the signing of the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945, which provided for a loan of 3.75 billion dollars to Great Britain.'* 

* See text of the master Lend-Lease Agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, signed at Washington on Feb. 23, 1942; in Ruhl Bartlett, Record of 
American Diplomacy (Knopf, 1947), pp. 646-647. 

^ Dept, of State F^b. 2411, Commercial Policy Series 79. Hereafter cited as Proposals. 
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In form, it was a listing of matters which should be 

posed International Conference on Trade and Employment. i <?n 

dorsement of both countries, copies of the Proposals were sent to a coun 
tries and at the same time the United States invited the major commercni 
nations to take part in multilateral negotiations to reduce tari s an ot (r 
barriers to trade. From these beginnings the movement developed which 
culminated in the negotiation of GATT and in the ITO Charter. 

The Proposals may be regarded as a ba.sic document in recent United 
States foreign policy. It was a clear statement of e.visting restrictions on 
international trade and of appropriate measures to release trade from some 
of these restrictions. World trade, it pointed out, was “kept small by four 
things”; 


(1) Keslrictions impo.sed by governmeiils; 

(2) Restrictions imposed by jirivate combines and cartels; 

(3) Fear of disorder in the markets for certain primary commodities; 

(4) Irregularity, and tlic fear of irregularity in production and emplovmcnt. 

The Proposals discussed all of these problems and outliufKl steps for 
dealing with them. It e.\pressed particular concern over tarills and jirefcr- 
ences, quantitative restrictions, exchange t'ontrol, subsidies, and state trad¬ 
ing. It urged that whenever po.ssible tariffs should be substantially reduced 
and tariff preferences eliminated by gradual steps, although one can im¬ 
agine that Britain, committed to the system of imperial preferences, en¬ 
dorsed these provisions with some misgivings and reservations. Except 
as specifically provided, states “should undertake not to maintain any 
quotas, embargoes, or other quantitative restrictions on their export or im¬ 
port trade with other states.” Numerous exceptions to this objective were 
recognized, as, for instance, the possible necessity of imposing quantitative 
restrictions during “the early postwar transitional period” to relieve “con¬ 
ditions of di.stre.ss in the exporting country caused by severe shortages of 
foodstuffs and other essential products” and, above all, “as an aid to the 
restoration of equilibrium in the balanc*e of payments” — i.e., to enable 
a)untries whose imports exceeded their exports to husband their resources 
and take special precautions in order to deal with their unfavorable bal¬ 
ance of payments. The Proposals decried “the imposition of trade restric¬ 
tions and discriminations through exchange techniques”; if exchange con¬ 
trols were necessary, they should be undertaken in accord with the require¬ 
ments of the International Monetary Fund. Subsidies — i.e., “any form of 
internal income or price support” — especially export subsidies — should be 
avoided if possible, and in any event should be carefully supervised.* 

It is hard — or, more frankly, impossible — to reconcile American agricul¬ 
tural and shipping policies with the objective of the Proposals. The agri¬ 
cultural policies have embraced import quotas, export subsidies, and even 


• Proposals, pp. 12-18. 
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embargoes as a part of the price support program; the shipping policies 
have relied heavily on operating subsidies and cargo preferences/ Do¬ 
mestic pressures, warranted or otherwise, have forced these major excep¬ 
tions in the new American program of freer trade. 

The vexing problem of state trading was dealt with in very gingerly fash¬ 
ion in the Proposals: “Members engaging in state trading in any form should 
accord cupiality of treatment to all other members. To this end, members 
should undertake that the foreign purchases and sales of their state trading 
enterprises shall be influenced solely by commercial considerations.” *^ Car¬ 
tels were the second major category of trade restrictions noted in the Pro¬ 
posals. In speaking f)f these the Proposals said that “firms have banded 
together to restrain cxmpetitioii by fixiiig common selling prices, by divid¬ 
ing the world into exclusive nnuirlt^ts, by curtailing production, by suppress¬ 
ing technology and invention, by excluding thc^ir rivals from particular 
fields, and by boycotting outsiders.”'* To remedy these conditions, the 
Proposals suggested individual and cooperative action by various countries 
“to curb those restrictive business practices in international trade which 
interfere with the objectivc?s of increased ]^roduction and trade, access on 
equal terms to markets and raw materials, and high levels ol employment 
and real income,” and it recomnu^nded iht‘ establishment of a special 
agency within the proposed International Trade Organization to receive 
and examine complaints regarding restrictive practices and to advise the 
ITO on desirable remedies. Although the ITO Charter did not create the 
special agency, it did dcN ote an entire chapter to restrictive business prac¬ 
tices. 

The Proposals also took notict' of commodity agreements and, tiying to 
see them in sensible persjiective, assumed that they “are not intended to 
freeze existing patterns of production, but rather to provide a program of 
adjustment and a period of time within which the essential changes can be 
made without undue hardship,” and, in fact, admitted that in a time of “tran¬ 
sition” it “may be necessarv to restrict production or exports, to fix prices, 
or to allocate shares of markets among producing countries.” The Pro¬ 
posals reflected an awareness of both the possibilities and the limitations of 
commodity agreements. Such agreements, it concluded, are justified if 
“measures for increasing the consumption of a commodity are unlikely to 
operate quickly enough to prevent excess supplies of the commodity from 
accumulating.” If they help to deal with “a burdensome surplus” or with 
the threat of widespread unemployment, they would seem to fill a real 
need. In any event, the Proposals insisted, such agreements should be op- 

‘ Gordon Gray, Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies (Government 
Printing Office, 1950), pp. 84-91. Hereafter cited as Gray Report. 

“ Proposals, p. 17. 

^Proposals, p. 5. St;e G. W. Stocking and M. \V. Watkins, Cartels in Action (Tw^cn- 
tieth Centiiiy' Fund, 1946), and Cartels or Competition? (Twentieth Centuiy Fund, 
1948). 

Proposals, p. 6. 
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erated according to accepted international principles and should be subject 
to full publicity and constant review.** 

Full production and employment also found a place in the Proposals. It 
was pointed out that “irregularity, and the fear of irregularity, in produc¬ 
tion and employment” may cause nations to take measures which will hav<^ 
an injurious effect on world trade and on the economies of other countries. 
The Proposals stressed the importance of “increased participation in world 
trade” as a means of achieving full and regular production and employ¬ 
ment in each country. 

Increased production is obviously one of the greatest needs of the world 
today; without it nations seeking to rec'ovcr from the economic devastation 
of war cannot build a firm base for national existence or achieve permanent 
recovery, and nnderdevelojied nations cannot hope to build an economy 
which will make life tolerable for large populations. To .some extent, at 
least, most people will subscribe to the American philosophy so forcefully 
emphasized by Wendell Willkie: “Only the productive can be strong, and 
only the strong can be free.” 

Full employment raises some of the most controversial issues in interna¬ 
tional economics; it has strong political and p.sychological overtones, as any 
economist will attest. While every nation endorses the idea of full employ¬ 
ment, economic' conditions within the country or prevailing world condi¬ 
tions may make its achievement impossible. Moreover, full employment 
may involve increasing state control of economic life, and it may be 
achieved by questionable and dangerous means — as, for example, in Nazi 
Germany. Nations may resort to measures which may have adverse effects 
on other countries, and in the long run on the nations which inaugurated 
them. “It is important,” declared the Proposals, “that nations should not 
seek to obtain full employment for themselves by exporting unemployment 
to their neighbors,” but the document did not spell out specific suggestions 
for achieving the goal of full production and employment. 

The Drafting of GATT and the ITO Charter. As we have noted, the Pro¬ 
posals for Expansion of World Trade and Employment was endorsed in a 
joint statement on commercial policy by Great Britain and the United 
States and copies were sent to all governments. At the same time the 
United States invited fifteen countries to participate in multilateral nego¬ 
tiations for the purpose of reducing tariffs and other barriers to world trade. 
This was in December, 1945. All except the U.S.S.R. accepted the invita¬ 
tion. In February, 1946, the newly-organized Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations established a Preparatory Committee to draft a char¬ 
ter for a proposed International Trade Organization and to lay plans for an 
international conference on trade and employment. This committee ac¬ 
cepted the Proposals as a basis for its work. Just prior to the first session of 
the Preparatory Committee, held in London in October-November, 1946, 
the United States issued a Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization. This document, which was an elaboration of the Proposals 
“ Proposals, pp. 20-23. 
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of 1945, became the principal working paper at the London meetings of the 
Preparatory Committee, thus supplementing the Proposals. After extensive 
revisions the Suggested Charter was debated at the long second session of 
the Committee, held in Geneva from April to September, 1947; and at the 
same time representatives of twenty-three nations engaged in negotiations 
to reduce trade barriers. The results of the Geneva discussions were em¬ 
bodied in tu^o important documents: the draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (ITO) and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was a multilateral conven¬ 
tion incorporating the results of more than 120 sets of bilateral negotiations 
among twenty-three nations, eiubracing some 43,000 separate terms.^^ The 
resulting agreements affected iiK>re than three-fourths of the import trade 
of the f)articipating nations and about one-half of total world imports. They 
were justly hailed by President Truman as “a landmark in the history of in¬ 
ternational relations.” I'he general provisions of GATT established "for the 
first time a generally acc('pted international code of fair treatment in com¬ 
mercial relations.” Its three major parts related to ‘Tariffs and Preferences,” 
"Non-Tariff Trade Barriers,” and "Procedural and Other Matters.” Many 
of the provisions were almost identical with those of its companion docu¬ 
ment, the draft charter for an ITO. Tliis duplication was, of course, inten¬ 
tional; the assumption was that the provisions of the ITO Charter would 
automatically supersede the corresponding sections of GATT when and if 
the Charter entered into effect, but that by being incorporated in GATT 
these provisions would be put into effect promptly instead of being depend¬ 
ent on the creation of ITO. As events were to prove, this was a wise pre¬ 
caution. GATT was put into effect by France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and four other nations as early as January 1, 1948, and it has 
since been implemented by many other states. The ITO Charter, on the 
other hand, has not yet been approved by the rc(|uired twenty states. 

The draft ITO Charter was considered at the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, held at Havana from November, 1947, to 
March, 1948. Indeed, it had been expressly prepared for such considera¬ 
tion. Attended by several hundred delegates from fifty-six nations, as well 
as by representatives from several international agencies and non-govern¬ 
mental organizations, the Havana Conference was the largest and most 
significant economic conference of the early postwar period. In a sense, it 
was the culmination of all the planning and negotiations which had oc¬ 
curred since the American Proposals of 1945. The main struggle at Havana 
was not between Communist and non-Communist states — Czechoslovakia 
and Poland were the only "iron curtain” countries to send official dele¬ 
gates — but between those which sought to secure acceptance of the basic 

^®See United Nations, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 4 vols. (United 
Nations, 1947); International Conciliation, No. 434, Oct., 1947; and Analysis of General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Dept, of State Pub. 2983, Commercied Policy Series 
109 (Nov.. 1947). 
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cuin,ciiiL.vx vviiii vYx ^ “tLo rli’mfiilHps that confronted this 

practices in their own particular cases. The dithculti „hilr.«» 

conference largely reflected the clash of economic po icu c I 
phies.” “ As a result, the Charter, which already embodied numerous con- 
cessions and escape clauses, was further weakened — or iniitilatec. t time s 
the American delegates, ably led by William Clayton and Clair Wilcox, 
must have fancied that they were the only ont^s who were interested more 
in the principle than in the excejitions; and even their bargaining power 
was limited by previous concessions and by tlu' necessity of championing 
some exceptions lhems(^lves, especially with respect to agricultural sur¬ 
pluses. 

Shortly before the Havana Charter was signed, Russell Porter of the New 
York Times, whose dispatcli(\s on the Havana Conference were models of 
economic reporting, pointed out that “four main groups of problems had to 
be solved before an agreement could be reaclujd on the Havana charter for 
world trade.” These problems were: 


1. The post-war balancc-of-paynient difliciilties aliccting to one degree 
or another virhially every country in the world. 

2. Tlie ])osl-\var reconstniction of war-damaged countries. 

3. The need for the economic development of about thirty or forty un- 
develojH'd and und(‘rdcv(‘lop('d countries. 

4. The potential surpluses of the comparatively f(‘w great producing 
countries, such as the United States, after they had met the world's ab¬ 
normal accumulated post-war demands.'^ 


The first two of these problems were short-range, the latter two long-range. 
As Porter indicated, all “had to be solved by a compromise between the 
ideal of a moral code based on multilateral non-discriminatory principles 
for the reduction of trade barriers and the reality of the current world 
situation.” 

In fact, of course, the problems listed by Porter were not solved at 
Havana. The Charter adopted for ITO represented a middle ground be¬ 
tween two irreconcilable positions; it did incorporate the principle of multi¬ 
lateralism in international trade, but it was full of loopholes and exceptions. 
Signed on March 24, 1948, by representatives of fifty-three nations, the 
Charter was a lengthy document of 106 articles, divided into nine chap¬ 
ters.^® Chapter I stated purposes and objectives. Chapter II dealt with 
“Employment and Economic Activity,” and Chapter III with “Economic 


J. B. Condliffe, The Commerce of Nations (Norton, 1950), p. 614. "The proposals 
of the United States for freer multilateral trade involved the abandonment of controls 
over foreign trade and foreign payments that seemed to other countries to be essential 
instruments of national economic planning.” 

Dispatch from Havana, dated March 20, 1948; in tlie New York Times, March 21, 
1948. 

Havarui Charter for an International Trade Organization, Dept, of State Pub. 3117, 
Coiniiiercial Policy Scries 113 (April, 1948), 
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Development and Reconstruction.” Chapter IV, the longest in the Charter 
(Articles 16-45), began with the pledge of most-favored-nation treatment 
in commercial policy, but this was hedged about with many permissible 
exceptions; it included a prohibition of quantitative restrictions, but ac¬ 
knowledged that such restrictions might be essential for a country in bal¬ 
ance of payments difficulties and for many other reasons; it called for the 
abandonment of export subsidies, but stated that they might be permitted 
‘‘in certain defined circumstances.” It also dealt with the problem of state 
trading and aflirmed hopefully if naively that “state trading is also brought 
within the Charter obligations for reduction of preferences.” 

Chapter V containc'd safeguards against restrictive business practices. 
As the Havana Charter did not go into effect, it might be added that the 
whole question of international action in this field was left in virtual abey¬ 
ance until the fall of 1951, when the United States proposed action by 
ECOSOC. In supporting a United States-sponsored resolution, Isador 
Lubin, then United States representative on the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, pointc^d out that “almost alone among the great eco¬ 
nomic probhans of the postwar world, the problem of restrictive business 
practices is one for which there is not now any international program of 
action.” An ECX'^SOC^ Resolution of September 13. 1951, recommended 
that members of the United Nations “take appropriate measures, and co¬ 
operate with each other, to prevent, on the part of private or public com¬ 
mercial enterprises, business practices aflecting international trade which 
restrain competition, limit access to markets, or foster monopolistic control, 
whenever such practices have harmful effects on the expansion of produc¬ 
tion or trade, on the economic development of underdeveloped areas, or on 
standards of living.” The Resolution established an Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, and instructed it to submit to ECOSOC pro¬ 
posals for dealing with the difficult problems within its purview — an action 
which represented hardly more than a recognition of the need for investi¬ 
gating restrictive business practices. In the meantime, the American Gov¬ 
ernment had taken some action of its own. “In the last ten years,” reported 
Lubin in September, 1951, “the United States has invoked its anti-trust 
laws against more than 60 international r(\strictive arrangements, and it has 
examined a considerable number of others.” 

Chapter VI attempted to lay down rules covering international com¬ 
modity-control agreements, which “are to be entered into only when there 
is a burdensome surplus or widespread unemployment which could not be 
corrected by normal market forces alone.” Incidentally, even before the 
Charter had been drawn up, the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, in March, 1947, had established an Interim Coordinating Commit¬ 
tee for International Commodity Agreements (ICCICA), which since the 
drafting of the Charter has issued a number of significant reports on com- 

Statement by Isador Lubin before the Economic and Social Council at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Sept. 11, 1951; in Department of State Bulletin, XXV (Oct. 8, 1951), 
594. 
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nioclity agreements ” and has tried to keep later agreements in accord with 
the principles of the ITO Chiirter. Chapter VII outlined the structure and 
functions of the ITO, except for the settlement of difterences, which was 
covered in Chapter VIII. The final chapter contained nine provisions, deal¬ 
ing with such matters as relations with non-meinbeis, genera excep ions 
to the Charter, and tlie procedures for amendineiit and review. 

The drafting of the Havana Charter was a major feat of economic states¬ 
manship, and repre.sented the culmination of many months of efloit. \\ iil<* 
it was so full of reservations as to seem almost meaningless, if at least 
jiointed the wav toward international c“Ooperation and out of tin* inomss of 
trade restrictions wliich wore already threatening to stifle international «'eo- 
nomic relations and to emlanger world peace.'" it deserved a better fate 
tlian it received. To tlate not a single nation has ratifieil the Charter, not 
even the United States, its major creator and most vigorous champion. In 
1948, faced with a hostile Republican majority in (.'ongress and with a 
national election on the horizon. President Truman declined to submit it to 
Congress. Not until April, 1949, more than a yi'ar after it had been signed 
at Havana, did the President ask for Congressional approval by joint reso¬ 
lution. Congress showed no inclination to coinjily, and so the President 
used the signing of the Trade Agreements Extension Act in September as 
an occasion for renewing his appeal. Finally, in xMay and June, 19.50, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee held length)- hearings on the question of 
American participation in ITO; " but it made no recommendations and the 
Senate took no action. By the end of 19.50 the Administration admitted 
that there was no hope for Congre.ssional approval in the foreseeable future, 
and the President did not submit the Charter to the second session of the 
Eighty-Second Congress. Until and unless the United States had accepted 
her own child, there was small chance that other states would welcome the 
little stranger. For all practical purposes — and changing the figure of 
speech — ITO was a “dead duck.” 

ImplementQtion and Extension of GATT. With the ITO Charter on the 
shelf, the implementation and extension of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade assumed greater importance. There was, indeed, much 
truth in the assertion of the American Tariff League that “the basic objec¬ 
tives of the GATT and of the Havana Charter are similar in kind and 
scope” and thus that “the GATT is at present the partial, and potentially, 
the full embodiment of the abandoned Havana Charter.” GATT, too, en¬ 
countered serious difiSculties, much more formidable than the opposition of 


” Sec Review of Intematumal Commodity Arrangements (Geneva, 1947) and Review 
of International Commodity Problems, 1948 (United Nations, Nov. 1948). 

*^For a detailed explanation of the ITO Charter, and of the principles nnderlving 
it, by one of its champions, si-e Clair Wilcox, A Charter for World Trade (Macmillan 
1949). 

Membership and Participation of the United States in the Intematirmal Trade 
Organization. Hearings on H. J. Res. 236 before the House Foreign AfiFairs Committee 
(Government Printing Office, 1950). 

^ Statement of Policy of the American Tariff League, adopted Oct. 24, 1951; printed 
in supplement to ATL Topics, Nov., 1951. 
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the American TariflF League, but these difficulties did not prevent the gen¬ 
eral lowering of customs duties to which the participating nations were 
pledged. By July, 1948, GATT was in effect among twenty-two of the 
twenty-three original signatories. Chile, the one exception, adhered to the 
agreement early in 1949. Ten more nations joined the list of contracting 
parties, and participated in a second round of tariff negotiations in a con¬ 
ference at Annecy, France, which dragged on from April to August, 1949.^^ 
Tlie delay was occasioned not so much by the complicated nature of the 
business at hand as by the realities of the inteniational situation, drama¬ 
tized by the British dollar crisis of 1949. wliich were tending toward the 
continued and increased use of trade »*cstrictions rather than toward the 
multilateralism to which GAT :* v'as dedicated. 

The third in the? sctu's of international tariff conferences was held in the 
delightful English resort of Torquay from Septeinlier, 1950, to April, 1951. 
It was the largest and longest conference of all. I'hirty-two governments, 
including the Western German, were represented; scores of bilateral agree¬ 
ments were negotiated; and the concessions granted at Geneva in 1947 and 
at Annecy in 1949 were extended to 1954.'“ But underlying the achieve¬ 
ments of the Tonpiay conference was a feeling of frustration and failure. 
The trend toward bilateralism and trade restrictions of all sorts, a trend 
directly counter to the principles on which GATT was based, was more a])- 
parent than ever. The majority of the contracting parties seemed to feed 
that because of their stringent economic situation some restrictions were 
necessary, at least on a temporary basis. TIkto was grave danger that such 
measures, long continued, would in effect become permanent, and that the 
exceptions to the principle of freer trade would in fact become the rule. 

The failure of the Unit(*d States and Britain to reach agreement at Tor¬ 
quay was a particularly disturbing development, especially in view of the 
importance of lowering trade barriers between the two oconomie giants of 
the non-Communist world. The rock on which the proposed agreement 
foundered was that of imperial preference. The issue, however, was deeper 
than this. An experienced analyst of the New York Times, writing from 
Geneva toward the end of the deliberations, felt that it involved the whole 
foundations of Western economic policy; 

Behind the British position on this seemingly technical problem of tariff 
preferences is a whole economic outlook that tries to reject everything that 
involves a loss of control by Britain over economic institutions and develop¬ 
ments affecting Britain’s life. . . . Broadly stated, the issue is whether and 
to what extent Britain intends to withdraw formally, as she has already 

^ See Woodbury Willoughby, ‘The Conference on Tariffs and Trade,” Department 
of State BuUetin, XXI (Nov. 21, 1949), 774—778. Colombia also participated in the 
negotiations at Annecy, but wa s un able to reach agreement with several countries and 
withdrew her application to GATT. 147 bilateral negotiations were concluded. 

See “Statement by Participating Governments," April 21, 1951, in Department 
of State Bulletin, XXIV (April 30. 1951). 701-704; and Edward W. Ciindiff, “The 
Difficulties of Reviving World Trade,” Current History, December, 1951, pp. 324-325. 
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largely withdrawn in fact, from the entire commercial and 
that is. although loosely, holding the Western World together. 


Possibly this statement does not take sufGciently into account the grave 
economic problems which Britain faced, and the reasons for Ijcr adliert nce 
to bilateralism within the sterling area - probably the greatest trading area 
in the world; but it does focus attention on the difficulties of agreeing on 
economic policies even among nations which arc linked together in a 
common destiny. Since Torquay the difficulties have been accr'iitiiatt'd, 
often by nations or groups of nations seeking to provide arrificial pro¬ 
tection against outside competition, especially from the I'nited Slates. 
Such policies have been characteristic of the countries of the lirilish 
Commonwealth, of Western Europe, and of the underde\eloped aretis. 
In extreme form they repres(‘iit a departure? from the spirit of CA'IT and tlu* 
ITO Charter, and thev demonstrate forcefully that many couiitri<\s, e\ (‘n 
outside the Cornnninist sphere, are adopting domestic economic and social 
policies which are inimical to international economic coopc'ration. "rh(‘r(‘ 
is considerable truth in the contention of Michael L. IloflVnan that “this 
thesis that stable international relationships must always be sacrificed to 
domestic social policy is the very essence of modern (?conomic na- 
tioiialism/' 

State Trading ond the Communist Economies. Diificiilt and complicated 
as is the problem of trying to bring about helpful economic cooperation 
among states committed to the ideal of a harmonious world economy, it 
is further complicated by the fact that some states do not even subscribe to 
the ideal. Indeed, one distinguished authority goes so far as to say that 
“the great issue before us is not so much between free? trade and pro¬ 
tection, as it is between free-enterprise and state-regulated trade,” and he 
characterizes the emergence of state-controlled foreign trade as "undoubt¬ 
edly the most important international economic phenomenon of the twenti¬ 
eth century.” 

What is called state trading comes about when governmeiits not con¬ 
tent with the control that comes from the conventional regulatory devices 


Michael L. Hoffman, dispatch from Geneva, dated April 25, J951; in the New York 
Times, April 26, 1951. The “economic outlook" which IJofFman attributed to the British 
is shared by most other countries, whose citizens seem to be all Um willing to beliex e 
that “everyone is out of step but us,” and to be suspicious of foreign ci;ouomic views 
and policies. In the United States, for example, many people are rightly concerned with 
the niture of free enterprise in a world of growing economic as well as political controls; 
but this concern sometimes leads them to adopt attitudes which make international 
cooperation difficult, if not impossible. This attitude is expressed in a resolution of the 
American Tariff League, adopted on October 24, 1951: “Tlie League reaffirms its earlier 
resolution urging that no matter how attractive the ideal of world collaboration, that 
ideal should not be allowed to obscure the established fact that the United States is 
an island of freedom of private enteiprise in a world prac;ticing increasingly the doctrine 
of Stateism and that, in all our collaboration, we should not in any way commit the 
United States to acceptance for itself of any of the doctrines which are a contradiction 
of principles we hold precious.’* Printed in supplement to ATL Topics, Nov., 1951. 

Dispatch from Geneva, dated June 10,1951; in the New York Times, June 11,1951. 

*®M. Heilperin, The Trade of Nations (Knopf, 1947), pp. 21, 106. 
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themselves engage in trade. Most governments do this in special circum¬ 
stances and in particular commodities, and the total amount of foreign 
trade carried on by governments in non-Communist states is substantial. 
The United States is the one major wheat exporting country that does not 
sell abroad through a government wheat monopoly; the Canadian Wheat 
Board sells to the United Kingdom and an Argentine Government wheat 
monopoly sells to a number of European countries. The United States Gov¬ 
ernment is a monopoly buyer of all imported natural rubber and a near- 
monopoly producer of synthetic rubber within the country.'-'® So-called 
“bulk purchasing agreements’' are used by many governmt'iits to obtain 
raw materials and other comnio..lities important to th(‘ir national economies. 
State trading is also a normal )l sequence of nationalization. Thus, when 
the nationalization of a particr.iar industiy' takes place, a government 
marketing ag('ncy is usually set up to handle the selling of its products, but 
nationalization in non-Coininnni.st .states is commonly limited to industries 
which serve primarily the domestic market. On the whole, of course, the 
pn'vailing custom outside of the Communi.st states is one of private com- 
pt'titive selling in both the domestic and the foreign market. 

The pattern for the Communist states is naturallv quite different. There, 
where practic«ally all industry has been nationalized, trade is carried on by 
state-owned trading monopolies, which are usually .stock companies .set up 
to conduct foreign trade in particular commodities. Th(\se monopolies serve 
both as central selling agencies and central buying offices for needed ma¬ 
terials. Their officers are appointed by the government and their opera¬ 
tions are under the constant supervision of the government. The^y work 
within quantitative limits and on price .schedules fixed by the government, 
and they surrender their profits to the government. Usually, production 
and foreign trade are carried on bv separate agencies, but they may be 
combined under a .single monopoly, as in Rumania. Under Soviet Union 
practice, the negotiations with foreign buyers and .sellers — both private 
and state trading monopolies — are conducted by the officers of the corpora¬ 
tions on behalf of the government. All operations in a particular foreign 
country may be consolidated; “Amtorg” in the United States, for instance, 
executes tlu* orders for all Soviet industries. In most state trading countries, 
however, the government itself conducts the negotiations and concludes the 
agreements, and then turns over to the monopoly the job of nieeting the 
state’s commitments. In the states within the Soviet bloc in Eastern Europe 
the Russians share control with the satellite governments.^^ While mo¬ 
nopoly states may prefer to do business with each other, they are u.^^ually 
pleased to trade with anybody as long as the terms are “right,” just as 
nearly everybody else is. They need certain commodities from the demo¬ 
cratic states, and they are sensibly willing to trade for them. Furthermore, 

^®John Parke Young, The International Economy^ 3rd Ed. (Ronald Pres.s, 1951), 
p. 372. This discussion of state trading is largely ba.sed on Young. 

Carroll and Marion Daugherty, Principles of Political Economy, 2 vols. (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1950), 11, 1111. 
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nationalization of foreign trade is not 100 per cent in any state ^ere 
national interest seems to direct it, the Communis s a ow s - 
trade-both import and exj^ort-to continue in private hands. The 
amount of this is small enough to be unimportant, and even that is earelully 

watcJiecl. . 

The weaknt^sscs of the state trading system are those which go with con¬ 
trolled economies. Tt tc*nds to dictate taste in consumer goods rather 
than to cater to it; wliile this practice may curtail waste and spare dis¬ 
criminating persons from thc^ faddist “creations” which the free enterprise 
system throws at the buying public, it fails to provide the constant pressure 
which makes for lower costs, improved products, and exploratory thinking. 
It cll'ccts an artificial price s\'stcin rather than one based on supply and 
demand. Nationalization and state trading operate on the assumption that 
if some regulation and supervision is necessary — as capitalist states admit — 
then more regulation and super\asion would be even better. Less debatable 
is the contribution of a regimented economy to national power, at least in 
the short-run view. Basic industries can be encouraged with all the re¬ 
sources of the state, technicians and workers assignf.‘d to the production of 
war goods, and luxury items prohibited forthwitli. Foreign trade can be 
controlled to the same end. As the Daughertys say, “wherever state trading 
exists . . . the use of economic power in furtherance of political power 
is a possibility.”In the world of today such possibilities are rarely over¬ 
looked. In his last public pronouncement on public affairs Wendell Willkie 
warned: “If after the war the industrial and commercial life of most of the* 
countries of the world is either state-owned or controlled, then the whole 
problem of the survival of a free economic system, even in tlie United 
States, will be complicated.”Willkie s warning has a prophetic ring, for 
the very situation he feared has eventuated, and free enterprise systc^ms are 
at a peculiar disadvantage in dealing with such an order of economic 
affairs.'^" 


2. POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

CONTROL 

Basic to the problem of the reconstruction of world trade has been the 
absence of a satisfactory mechanism for currency convertibility and ex¬ 
change. This situation arises from deep-seated disequilibrium in the in¬ 
ternational economy; it has been prevalent since World War I; it became 
worse during the period of depression economics and totalitarianism of the 
1930’s; and it has developed alarming proportions in the years following 
World War II. 

It is no mere coincidence that the period of relatively free movement of 

Daugherty and Daugherty, II, 1112. 

An American Program (Simon and Schuster, 1944), p. 19. 

®®On this point see Jacob Viner, “International Relations between State-Controlled 
National Economies,” American Economic Review, XXXIV (March, 1944). See also 
Report of Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning (the Colmer 
Committee), issued in Nov., 1945. 
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goods and services in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was 
also the period of the international gold standard. The latter was essen¬ 
tial to the former, for the easy movement of goods calls for the c?asy move¬ 
ment of money. But the international gold standard could not survive the 
economic and political explosions which began in the second decade of 
the twentieth century. As Michael Heilperin has pointed out, the gold 
standard was “the monetary system of an essentially peaceful world, 
where c:onfidence reigned, trade was reasonably frc'c, and capital move¬ 
ments between countries were regular.'*"^ It did not provide a mechanism 
for dealing with financial crises and basic disturbances in balance of pay¬ 
ments. While it was partially revived in the 1920 s, it disappeared — per¬ 
haps forever —in the c?conomic blitz of the 1930’s. Britain was lorccd to 
abandon it in October, 1931, ii: the midst of a major economic and political 
crisis. This step, togeth('r with the abandonment of free trade which soon 
followed, seemed to mark the* (*nd of an era. One immediate result was the 
general flight from the gold standard, chiefly by those countries in thi' Com¬ 
monwealth and the sterling area whose currencies were linked to the 
British pound. In April, 1933, in the c'arly days of the Hoosc'vcdt Adminis¬ 
tration, the United States followed suit, and in 1934 the President reduced 
the gold content of the dollar so that it was valued at fifty-nine cents in 
redation to the old. It was later reduced to fifty cents. Thus, the two most 
powerful currencies in the world, the poiinci and th(‘ dollar, were ad¬ 
versely affected by the economic troubles of the 1930’s. Since the aban¬ 
donment of the gold standard, the difficulties of creating a sound system 
of managed currency, both nationally and internationally, have become 
painfully apparent. This problem is one of the many basic ones in inter¬ 
national relations for which no satisfactory solution has yet been found. 

The Trend Toward Monetary Nationalism. These momentous steeps not 
only marked the end of an era in Western as well as in English history, 
as we have noted, but they also heralded the beginning of a more diffi¬ 
cult and critical period in international economic relations. The British 
example was followed by many other countries, and far more stringent 
trade and exchange controls, not to mention restrictions on political free¬ 
doms, were adopted by the totalitarian states. The latter states did not 
scruple to supplant the gold standard with a rigid system of monetary 
nationalism, involving complete control over domestic and foreign mone¬ 
tary and fiscal policies. In this respect the Soviet Union is even more 
rigid and exclusive than were Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. The non- 
totalitarian states, on the other hand, have not been able to work out a 
satisfactory method of achieving currency convertibility and exchange 
stability. Their efforts have been handicapped by the serious economic 
dislocation, the disruption of normal channels of trade and finance, the 
grave balance of payments problems, and other disturbing phenomena. 

The general pattern has been one of growing monetary as well as eco¬ 
nomic nationalism, arrested but by no means checked by temporary im- 
Heilperin, p. 58. 
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provcments in the world economic picture, by the efForts of international 
Lrencies such as the International Monetary Fund, and by the stiong re- 
sistance of the United States. A peaceful world needs rnonelarv as well 
as economic stability; this stability can be attained only when international 
payments can be made easily, when exchange rates are stable, and when 
(Mirrencies are freely convertible. Obviously the present trend is in the 
opposite* dir(>ction. Most nations feel compelled to impose exchange con¬ 
trols and husband their currency and their reserves; th(\se attitude's are 
most prevalent in states which have accepted the princij)li'S ol state 
planning and control of economic life and wliich are incliiu'd to limit 
their international economic cooperation because of fear of adxerse effects 
on their national programs. However necessary tliese measures may be 
in particular situations, it should be recognized that if pursued too intently 
they may seriously endanger human freedoms and world peace. 

Balance of Payments Difficulties and Exchange Controls. Many of the 
measures of monetary nationalism today may be charged to problems 
related to balance of payments. “Bahuice of payments" is the economist's 
term for the difference between what a nation receives for its exports and 
“invisible” items — another technical term to refer to income from ship¬ 
ping, investments abroad, tourist trade, etc. — and what it has to pav for 
its imports. “The most difficult questions of international economic rela¬ 
tions at the present time,” asserts J. B. Condliffe, “are those', cormeeted with 
the balancing of payments between national economies.” Mauv nations 
today are having balance of payments difficulties, particularly those which 
are heavily dependent upon foreign trade, such as Great Britain and Japan, 
now that the cushion of American subsidization has be(*n largely removed. 
Faced with the necessity of importing much of the food to keep their 
people alive and most of the raw materials to keep their industries going, 
these countries are unable to pay for such essentials by their own exports 
of goods and services. These difficulties are all the greater because their 
own productive capacity has been injured by the war, because many of 
their former markets have disappeared, and because of the growing em¬ 
barrassments to foreign trade. In an attempt to protect their own inter¬ 
ests they add to these restrictions by import rationing, exchange controls, 
bilateral clearing arrangements, and other devices. Their problems are 
also immensely complicated by the practices of other states, by the com¬ 
plete monopoly of trade and exchange in the countries of the Soviet bloc, 
and by the overwhelming economic power of the United States. 

Bilateral clearing arrangements, like bilateral trade agreements, have 
proliferated in the postwar period. These practices are an inevitable by¬ 
product of the economic dislocations, and may have been necessary in 
the absence of an effective multilateral mechanism for exchange. But 
they can be justified only as a temporary and necessary deviation from 
the multilateral way. Condliffe has explained this point very well; “All 
the difficulties that arise in the trade relations between free and controlled 
Condliffe, p. 3. 
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economies arc iiilicrcnt in the adoption of V)ilateral clearing practices, 
since such practices must utilize discriminatory trade regulation as the 
principal balancing mechanism. . . . Hilatc'ralism is necessarily a system 
of discrimination.” 

The Dollar Shortage. The preponderance of American economic might is 
of particular importance, for the balance of payments problem is pri¬ 
marily, but by no means exclusively, a dollar problem. In recent years we 
have' heard a great deal about the “dollar gap" and the “dollar shortage." 
These conditions have arisen out of a single but significant fact: that year 
after year the United States has exported more than she has imported, and 
that the nations which have received her (exports have not been able to 
obtain the dollars necessary to pay for the cx])ort surplus, i.e., the e.xcess 
of ('xports over imports, which has created the “dollar gap.” In not a 
single' year since 1914 has the United State's had an import surplus. From 
1911 through 1948 the total American export surplus, mounting steadily 
and reaching staggering ])roportions after 1940, amounted to more than 
JOO billion dollars. Only a small amount of this surplus was paid for by 
gold or other capital inovi'inents; as the accompanying chart shows, ovc'r 
two-thirds of the surplus was financed by United Stales government 
grants and loans.'^ This process, of course, is still going on, although for 
a time, when the United State's began to take up seriously the work of 
ri'armament, the “dollar gap" almost ceased to exist. 

Since the end of World War II the United States has poured out many 
billions of dollars, mostly in the form of grants, for rehabilitation and re¬ 
covery of other countries and to enable these countries to continue to bu)' 
es.sential materials from the United States. The EurojX'an Kecovery Pro¬ 
gram represents the greatest single venture of this sort; but funds have 
been made available through many other channels. The British loan of 
3.75 billions, plus other credits to Britain, represent the largest extension of 
credit, as contrastc'd to outright grants; but the terms of these loans, and 
the likelihood that most of them will be cancelled in one way or another, 
make the difference between grants and credits a tenuous one at best. 

Faced with such a serious dollar shortage, many nations have felt com- 
pelk'd to discriminate against American imports at the same time that 
they have sought to increase their exports to the United States. These 
policies, undoubtedly necessary, have often created hard feelings and mis¬ 
understandings, especially on the two sides of the Atlantic. American 
producers, shippers, and others complain of unfair competition from 
abroad, and American I'xporters protest at restrictions on their trade with 
foreign countries. Other nations, in turn, insist that the only way by which 
they can hope to solve their dollar problems is by restricting American 

Condliife, p. 745. Sec also Poul Nyboe Anderson, Bilateral Exchange Clearing, 
Policy (Copenhagen, 1946). 

The United States Balance of Payments Problem. Dept, of State Pub. 3695, Com¬ 
mercial Policy Series 123 (Dec., 1949), pp. 1-6. The present huge American gold 
stock was acquired mostly by direct purchases of gold between 1933 and 1940, particu¬ 
larly from Britain, France, China, and the Soviet Union. 
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Except for a brief period in 1949 and 1950, as this chart shows, 
Britain has not been selling enough overseas since the end of 
World War 11 to pay for the imports she buys. 



Because of her unbalanced trade Britain has been forced to pay 
for imports by dipping into her reserves of gold and dollars, which 
now stand at a dangerously low level. 


Trend of Britain’s Economy 
(data as of JULY 1952) 

Britain's major economic problem — her foreign trade balance — reached crisis 
stage last fall. The situation has improved since then hut remains precarious. 
The ultimate economic cure for Britain is to increase total production and 
vastly increase export trade. As stop-gap means of bringing trade into balance 
the Government has already {1) reduced imports, necessarily lowering the stand¬ 
ard of living; (2) spread the defense program over a longer period, cutting an¬ 
nual arms expenditure and devoting more productive capacity to export goods; 
(3) reduced production for home consumption and increased the share for export. 
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imports and increasing exports to the dollar area. They feel that it is high 
time that the United States began to act more like a creditor nation; and 
they point out that high tariff duties, shipping and agricultural subsidies, 
and other devices to restrict foreign competition ill become an economic 
giant. 

The Case for Economic Regionalism. Some economists, especially in 
Western Europe and in Britain, argue that the great economic weight of 
the United States will crush otheT free countries unless those countries 
deliberately adopt restrictive and discriminatory policies on a regional 
and national basis, aimed at the American colossus. A noted proponent 
of this point of view is the English economist Thomas Balogh, who seems 
to believe that England should re.sort to a kind of storm-cellar economics 
in the present emergency, zealously guarding her own economy from ex- 
tiTual tempests but joining with other countries of Western Europe to 
create regional economic institutions and policies Jind to employ all kinds 
of restrictive practices, such as preferential tariffs, regional trading ar¬ 
rangements, export subsidies, and import and exchange controls. “West¬ 
ern Europe’s crisis,” Balogh argues, “is not a ti^mporarv or short-lived 
departure from an ‘ecjuilibrium position’ to which it is easy to return. It 
is a historically unique, harsh break with all that has gone before, a funda¬ 
mental structural crisis which, if it can be cured at all, can be cured only 
by a set of carefully planned and discriminatoiy" policies.” It should be 
pointed out that many English economists do not subscribe to Balogh’s 
views; and that some would have their countiy^ go very far in the other 
direction. G. D. A. MacDougall, for instance, declares that “we have much 
to lose from a regional system which would shut us off from a large part 
of the world’s markets.” “It will be hard enough,” he adds, “to make both 
ends meet with all the markets in the world at our disposal.” When Mac¬ 
Dougall presented his views in the Economic Journal (London), Balogh, 
taking exception, responded with “A Comment”; whereupon MacDougall 
replied to Balogh’s comment.It was an interesting literary debate. 

Exchange Rates and Controls. In the absence of the international gold 
standard, the problem of fixing exchange rates between the currencies of 
the various countries is a particularly difficult one. “In any circumstances 
— whether the exc hange market is free or controlled, whether the clearing 
is multilateral or bilateral — this exchange rate is the most important single 
factor in the balancing of international payments. . . . All the interna¬ 
tional economic relations bc'tween trading countries come to focus in this 
ratio. ... In theory and in practice this is the core of international eco¬ 
nomic relations.” Under present conditions most countries resort to ex¬ 
change controls and other devices to protect their own currencies from 

“ "Inteniational Economic Equilibrium,*' Chap. 25 in Seymour Harris, cd.. Foreign 
Economic Policy for the United States (Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 478. 

»«Sec LVII (March, 1947), 69-113; and LVIII (March, 1948), 74-85, 86-98. For 
the quotation from MacDougall, see LVIII, 92. See also Ellsworth, pp, 727-739. 

Condliffe, p. 746. 
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serious depreciation. As a result, currencies are not freel> ^ 

any exporter or tourist knows; even within the grea inont ^ p _ 
of the sterling area the currencies of the member coirntru s au no ree \ 
convertible into British pounds, and of course pounc s canno 
converted into dollars. England, the banker and chie loctr o icstnts 
for the wholes sterling area, still has heavy obligations to c< rtain ster int; 
countries in the so-ciilled sterling balances, and is constantly beset w'lHi 
the problem of finding dollars, of maintaining reserves, and of protecting 
the pound sterling. Of all the exchange rates the dollar-sterling rate is the 
most important. The relations of these two inajVir world currencies are 
as crucial as the relations between major powers, for tht*y are the great 
powers of the world of infematiorial finance. W hen the pound was de¬ 
valued, under strong Anicrican pressure, in September, 1949, it was 
dropped from $4.03 to $2.80. One immediate result was that since the 
dollar would bii>" mon? pounds, purchases in Britain and elsewhere in the 
sterling area by dollar countries were stimulated, whereas British purchases 
in the United States wtTe discouraged. This was generally regarded as a 
desirable result, since Britain W'as tiydng to export more to the United 
States and to buy less from her, thereby earning more of the dollars which 
were desperately needed. The devaluation of the pound, followed by 
that of nearly all of the other currencies linked with the pound, had 
world-wide repercussions. It is difficult to apjmiise the over-all conse¬ 
quences of this momentous step; but certainly, as Condliffe states, after 
it was taken “the balancing of payments presented a very different 
aspect.” 

The International Monetary Fund. A major purpose of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), one of the institutions which emerged from the 
Bretton W^oods Conference of 1944 and which is now associated with 
the United Nations as a .specialized agency, is to help stabilize interna¬ 
tional monetary relations. By adhering to the Articles of Agreement of 
the IMF, each member pledged itself to avoid restrictions on payments for 
current international transactions as well as discriminatory currency prac¬ 
tices, except when the Fund finds such restrictions to be necessary on a tem¬ 
porary basis because the currency in question is scarce or because of the 
exigencies of “the postwar transitional period.” Under certain conditions 
member states may draw upon the Fund for the purpose of tiding over 
temporary strains on their balances of payments. Members agree to aban¬ 
don exchange controls “as soon as they are satisfied that they are able, 
in the absence of such restrictions, to settle their balance of payments in 
a manner which will not unduly encumber their access to the resources 
of the Fund.”*® 


Condliffe, p. 746. Writing in the American journal, Foreign Affairs, in 1951, Roy 
llarrod, a prominent English economist, expressed the opinion tliat “the devaluation of 
sterling in 1949 has been a disaster for Britain.” See “Hands and Fists Across the Sea,” 
XXX (Oct., 1951), 70-73. 

^“Article XIV, Section 2 of Articles of Agreement of tlie International Monetary 
Fund. July 22,1944. 
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Clearly, the major objectives of the Fund have not been achieved; ex¬ 
change controls and financial restrictions are still the order of the day. 
In one notable instance a major state has defied the Fund. In January, 
1948, the French Oovernmc'nt announced its intention to devalue the 
franc in siicrh a way as to make it cheaper in terms of the dollar and the 
Portuguese escudo but not in t( rrns of other currencies. The Fund de¬ 
clined to approve this multiple exchange proposal, but France took the 
step notwithstanding. While her action did not mean exclusion from 
membership in the Fund, il did disqualify her from receiving further dol¬ 
lar loans from it. Rut to the extent of its limited capacities and resources 
the Fund is doing a useful weak, and it is ready to be of greater service 
if and when the general inter, .iti nial horizon clears. It has always been 
envisionc'd as an agency which ^vould be really ('ffective in dealing with 
long-term and not with emergency problems of currency stabilization and 
control. Its reports have consistently called attention to the long-run im¬ 
plications of the monetary policies being pursued bv the nations of the 
world. 

ERP and EPU. More limited steps to deal with matters of balance of pay¬ 
ments and currency convertibility on a regional basis were taken in con¬ 
nection with th(^ E..iropean Rt'covtTv Program and the European Pay¬ 
ments Union, both of which were dealt with in Chapter 17, The system of 
having drawing rights and contributions incorporated into the Intra- 
European Ralance of Payments Scheme, formulated by OEEC, was an 
effective means of stimulating intra-European trade.'*'' The Balance of Pay¬ 
ments Scheme, was, in turn, superseded by the more substantial European 
Payments Union in 1950. In each program the Bank for International Set¬ 
tlements at Basle acted as the agent. This is only the most recent of the 
many services which the Bank, originally established in 1924 in connec¬ 
tion with the Dawes Plan for German reparations, has rendered in inter¬ 
national monetary matters. EPU has been able to provide a badly-needed 
multilateral clearing mechanism for member countries; its efforts, how¬ 
ever, have been seriously hampered by the heavy deficit of the West 
German Republic, the strong surplus positions of the United Kingdom and 
Belgium, and by the unbalancing effects of the new trade pattern result¬ 
ing from the war in Korea.'*^ 

Monetary Aspects of Britain's Economic Crisis. The problems facing 
Great Britain in regard to the balancing of payments are particularly 
serious. They account in large part for British recalcitrance in implement¬ 
ing pledges to work for freeing the channels of world trade and finance; 
instead, Britain has felt compelled to adopt a series of restrictive measures 
in an attempt to cope with her serious economic plight. The roots of this 
difficulty go deep into the past. She never recovered from the effects of 

Agreement for Intra-European Payments and Compensations (Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, Paris, 16 October 1948), Part I. See also “European 
Recovery,” International Conciliation, No, 447 (Jan., 1949), pp. 49-56. 

See Twelfth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration, for 
the Quarter Ended March 31, 1951 (Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. 25-29. 
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World War I. With World War II she ceased to be the world s j^eatest 
ZL nation, and inatead tnund heraeU in “ 

debtor, with depleted resources and a huge debt to le ni^ 
and to countries of the sterling area.” Her position was suceint-tly put 
in a background memorandum released by the American a ta e an reas 
ury Departments on August 26, 1948, on the eve of a discussion of the dol¬ 
lar earning problem among representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. 


During the war Britain’s foreign exchange deficit totaled nearly 40 billion 
dollars. Half of the total was financed through lend-lcase, and the re¬ 
mainder had to be financed by borrowing from other nations or by liquidat¬ 
ing investments and utilizing reserves. Some 4.5 billion dollars worth of 
foreign investments was sold during this period while the rest of the deficit 
was met through the accumulation of sterling by other countries and by 
the RFC loan and dollar loans and gifts from Canada. The British still hold 
substantial long-term assets abroad. British investments in the United States 
are valued at about 2 billion dollars, and the value of investments in other 
areas is several times that figure. 


By the end of the war the blocked sterling balances amounted to ap¬ 
proximately 14 billion dollars. Shipping and investment losses had been 
very' heavy. ^‘Clearly the British balance of payments would never be the 
same again.” The abrupt ending of Lend-Lease by President Truman on 
August 21, 1945, was an additional shock. To cope with the immediate 
emergency Britain turned to the United States for aid, and in September 
a mission headed by Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes was sent to Washing¬ 
ton. After three months of difiScult negotiations, the two countries signed 
an agreement on December 6, 1945. After long and bitter debate, this was 
approved by the American Congress and became eflFective on July 15, 
1946.^ It provided for a loan to Britain of 3.75 billion dollars. The an¬ 
nounced purpose of this "loan that was more than a loan” was “to facilitate 
purchases by the United Kingdom of goods and services from the United 
States, to assist the United Kingdom to meet transitional post-war deficits 
in its current balance of payments, to help the United Kingdom to main¬ 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, and to assist the United King¬ 
dom to assume the obligations of multilateral trade.” In the agreement 
the United Kingdom agreed to make currency freely convertible and to 
abandon exchange controls. "This credit,” stated an accompanying an¬ 
nouncement, “would make it possible for the United Kingdom to relax 
import and exchange controls, including exchange arrangements affecting 

See Ando-American Economic Relations, a problem paper prepared by the Inter¬ 
national Stumes Group of the Brookings Institution, 1951. 

*®The text of this memorandum was printed in the Department of State Bulletin, 
XXI (Sept 5, 1949), 353-^55. 

**For a good brief treatment of the negotiations leading to the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December, 1945, and of the Congressional debate which pre¬ 
ceded its approval, see }. C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1945--1947 
(Council on Foreign Relations, 1847), pp. 358-369. 
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the sterling area, and generally to move forward with the United States 
and other countries toward the common objective of expanded multi¬ 
lateral trade.” 

Whatever Britain’s intentions in making such commitments, in practice 
she has been unable to fulfill them; instead, she has tended to cling to 
exchange controls and restrictive trade practices for reasons which she 
believes to be compelling. In July, 1947, Britain, in accordance with her 
pledge, made sterling convertible under certain specified conditions; but 
the drain on her supply of gold and dollars was so severe that she aban¬ 
doned the experiment the following month, with the consent of the United 
States. It has not been r(‘peat(^d. Memories of the convertibility crisis of 
1947 still haunt British statesmen and financiers, and the British economic 
position has not been strong enough to risk another venture in multilateral¬ 
ism. The results of the British loan were also disappointing. Because of a 
sharp rise in American prices with the virtual end of price controls, the 
value of the loan declined by at least 25 per cent. The line of credit was 
exhausted long before it was expected to be, and more of it had to be 
devoted to transitional emergency purposes, as contrasted with long-term 
recovery, than had been contemplated. The hard winter of 1946-1947 
imposed severe additional strains upon the British; consequently, 1947 was 
a dark year, economically as well as politically.^" Balance of payments 
difficulties accounted in large part for the epoch-making decision in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1947, to reduce Britain’s overseas commitments, notably by with¬ 
drawing economic and military aid from Greece and Turkey. In that year, 
because of a variety of adverse factors, Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
dwindled alarmingly; and the convertibility crisis forcefully brought home 
the precarious position of the national economy. Redoubled efforts were 
made to increase production, expand exports, especially to the United 
States and other dollar countries, and to limit dollar imports. 

The text of the Statement by President Truman and Prime Minister AttU*,e which 
was released at the time of tlie signing of the Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
of December, 1945, was printed in Dept, of State Pub. 2439, Commercial Policy Series 
80 (Dec., 1945). The text of the Agreement itself may be found in Dept, of State 
Pub. 2676, Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1545 (1946). 

^The economic crisis of 1947 in Britain was largely a dollar crisis. The reasons for 
this situation were clearly stated in a British White Paper entitled Economic Survey: 
1947: “We are now drawing some 42 per cent of our imports from the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, which is now the main source of the food and raw materials that we must Iiave. 
But we are selling there only 14 per c*ent of our exports. We are thus running large 
deficits with these countries. These must be .settled in dollars or their equivalent. To 
much of the Eastern Hemi.sphere, on the other hand, we tend to sell more than we buy. 
In a world fully recovered from war, this would provide us with the means to settle 
our deficits with the West. But now many of the Ea.stem Hemisphere countries have 
no gold or dollars or essential goods with which to pay; to others we owe large debts 
which we .shall have to repay gradually, and the surplus in our trade with suc*h coun¬ 
tries is used up in this way. We, therefore, .shall not be able wholly to u.se oiir .surpluses 
with Eastern Hemi.sphere countries against our deficits with We.stern Hemisphere coun¬ 
tries. . . . This dollar problem within our total balance of payments can be wliolly 
.solved only by the economic recovery of Europe and tlic Far East and the establishment 
of equilibrium in all the major trading countries’ balance of payments.” Quoted in 
Condliffe, pp. 547-548. 
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Britain's Continuing Crisis. The.se mea.sure.s, plus sub.stantial Atnerican 
aid under the Marshall Plan after April, 1948, proved to be n<ynou> than 
temporarv stimulants. In an attempt to eountcract another dollar erisi.s m 
1949, all the members of the .sterling area agn'ed in July to r(>duee dollar 
imports by 25 per ccnt-tliis led to an embargo on imports of American 
petroleum for a few weeks in the spring of 1950 - and in Septemlx-r, 1949. 
Britain underwent a major surgical operation b)’ devaluing the [xmnd by 
more than 30 per cent, as we have already nx'utioned.'' Bi'lore this mo¬ 
mentous sh^p was taken representatives of the United Kingdom csmferrcfl 
at length with officials of the United States and Camxla. A joint com- 
miinique, rdeased one day after the devaluation annouiiceinent, snin- 
niarized the nature of tlie problem laciiiij Britain, anti outlined a s(Mi(\s of 
emergency and long-tcTin measures which were r(‘([uir(*d to nu^t'l the* 
crisis/** 

For some months after September^ 1949, Britain’s balanc'c of payments 
position improved markedly; additional reasons for this encouraging de¬ 
velopment were better economic conditions in the Unitc^d States, which 
led to a larger amount of purchases from the sterling area, and the in¬ 
creased demand for goods and services resulting from the Korean War 
and from the consequent rearmament program in tlu' Unitc'd States and 
other coiintric?s. The improvement in Britain s position, however, was again 
only temporary; and in 1951-1952 she was faced with perhaps the gravest 
economic crisis in her history. The general election of October 25, 1951, 
resulted in the overthrow of the Labor Government, and Mr. Churchill’s 
return to power at the head of a Conservativ(» Ministry occurred in th(» 
midst of this crisis. The magnitude of the new emergency was c'lcarlv 
outlined by Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer in (he Labor 
Government, in an address before the Foreign Policy Association in N(*w 
York on September 21, 1951, and even more forcefully by Mr. Gaitskell’s 
successor, R. A. Butler, in his first major statem«*nt to the? House of C^om- 
mons on November 7, and by Prime Minister Churchill in a radio speech 
to the British people on December 22. 

As Mr. Butler pointed out, the crisis was comparable in scale to that of 
1947; but unlike the earlier emergencies of 1947 and 1949 (his oiu* was a 


general balance of payments crisis and not simply a dollar crisis. “The 
whole sterling Area,” he declared, “is in deficit all around tlu? world.” The 
dollar shortage, of course, was still “the hard core” of the problem. Mr. 
Butler estimated that on the basis of existing trends Britain's balance of 
payments deficit in 1952 would be between 500 and 600 million pounds. 

Mr. Churchill’s remarks were equally doleful. After pointing out that 
in 1951 Britain fell far short of paying for her purchases from other coun¬ 
tries, and that in October the gold reserve fell by more than 300 million 
pounds — leaving the total reserve at the alarmingly low figure of about 


See Anglo-American Economic Relations, 

** The text of the communique was printed in the Department of State Bulletiny XXI 
(Sept. 26, 1949), 473-475. 



"New Year Callers, 1952" 


Marsh in t/n. .\'tir Vnih Tiints 


1.1 billion pounds -- lu; declared: “Unless this rate of loss could be reduced, 
we were within a few months of national bankruptcy and having to choose 
between charity, if we could get it, and starvation.” Somehow, he told 
the British pt*ople, Britain must develop the means to pay her own way, 
for thcTe was no assurance “that anyone else is going to keep the British 
lion as a pet.” 

While Mr. Churchill was inclined to place some of the blame for Eng¬ 
land s predicament upon the Labor Government — he referred disparag¬ 
ingly to the “six years of socialism and two years of class warfare” —he 
realized that the underlying causes of the crisis were far deeper than this 
and that the immediate causes lay primarily in a series of unfavorable 
external factors. As Mr. Butler emphasized, these included the worsen- 
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mg of the terms of trade, the incratised ‘““'f P'"?‘tacralS 
costs of the dispute with Iran over oil, which ogc « ^ 
external expenditure by 8,6(K) million a year a*s conijwcc r 

With the trade gap again widening, with prices oi Britain s exports failing 
to rise as rapidly as the prices she had to pay for essential imports, with a 
defense program calling for an expenditure of 4.7 billion pounc s in iiit 
years, with the c-ostly Iranian dispute dragging on interminably and a 
new crisis with Egypt developing, with reserve's shrinking and the gcMu^ral 
balance of payments position deteriorating, Britain was indeed " ^ i 

the spectre of national insolvency. ‘The onl\’ iiltimat(‘ solution, in Mr. 
Butlers opinion, “was one of expansion ; but as immediate measures he 
announced the conservative Goveniinents intention to cut imports diasti- 
caJJy, to place added restrictions on new building (except housing), to 
effect more government economies, to emphasize* re\straiiit in j)eisonal 
spending, to introduce a ne'w excess profits tax, to institute additional 
measures of credit control, and to consult at all times with the countries 
of the Commonwealth, the sterling area, NA7X), and OEEC. 

Some understanding of Britain s balance of payments position in 1947- 
1952 may be obtained from the following table.*'* 


United Kingdom Balance of Payments 
(in £. million) 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Imports 

1,560 

1,791 

1,974 

2,372 

3,494 

2,927 * 

Exports 

1J35 

1,588 

1,820 

2,226 

2,715 

2,836 

Balance 

-425 

-203 

-154 

-146 

-779 

-91 

Invisibles 

-120 

+177 

+160 

+404 

+314 

+261 

Total Balance 

-545 

-26 

+6 

+258 

—465 

+170 


• Provisional figure. 


3. POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 

Exchange controls and other financial restrictions are not only major 
deterrents to the lowering of trade barriers and prime evidences of mone¬ 
tary nationalism, but they are also among the most serious obstacles to 
foreign investment. For the economic improvement of underdeveloped 
regions, the rehabilitation of war-devastated areas, the strengthening of 
weakened economies, and the creation of a new pattern of world trade, 
a large amount of foreign investment is essential; yet, at the present time, 
development loans, either from public or private sources, are at a low ebb. 

Foreign investment has been one of the chief factors in the tremendous 
economic and industrial advances of modem times.*^ Until World War I 

Courtesy of British Information Services, New York City. 

^^For an excellent discussion of this development see the chapter on '^Investment 
and Enteiprise** in Condliffe, pp. 320-359. 
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Britain had made the greatest contribution in this field, and her overseas 
investments were sources of great economic and political strength. Even 
for some years after 1914-1918 the serious deterioration in her economic 
position was not generally apparent. This was due in part to the fact that 
she was living on the accumulated resources of many decades of economic 
and financial supremacy. Only when a great percentage of British over¬ 
seas investments were liquidated during World War II, and when Britain, 
once a great creditor nation, had become saddled with heavy foreign 
indc'btcdness and a staggering balance of payments deficit, did the full 
magnitude of the change become apparent. Britain could no longer domi¬ 
nate the world of investment ivA finance. 

The lessons of the British exp Ti^nce in the nineteenth century may still 
be studied with profit, but ihc.^e accesses can hardly be repeated under 
the more difficult conditions of the twentieth century. “Wliat the private 
ca])italism of the London money market achieved in the half-century pre¬ 
ceding the first World War,” declares J. B. Condliffe, “was an impressive 
demonstration of economic development resulting from well-directed in¬ 
vestment and skillfully-managed monetary policies. Any attempt to repeat 
that demonstration must now reckon with heightened economic national¬ 
ism and must therefore proceed by international agreement. This involves 
a larger mc'asure of intergovernmental control so that foreign investment 
and trade must in the future proceed in a difterent political climate.” 

Obstacles to International Investment. The political climate to which 
Professor Condliffe refers is generally unhealthful; and the problem of 
creating a healthful one for foreign investment is one of the gravest prob¬ 
lems in international economic relations today. The obstacles are many. 
They are to be found in the conditions in countries which need foreign 
capital and in countries which could supply funds for capital investment; 
they are also to be found in the general inteniational environment. In 
his Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, submitted in 
November, 1950, Gordon Gray listed some of these obstacles: 

Present international tensions are a controlling deterrent in those areas 
where an actual military threat exists. In other areas the obstacles are largely 
due to actions, or expressed unfriendly attitudes of other governments toward 
foreign capital, political instability, fear of government control, or expro¬ 
priation; and economic difficulties, particularly those resulting in exchange 
restrictions.®* 

Private International Investment. International investment may be 
either private or public. In the United States, the chief source of funds, 
the former is regarded as “the most desirable method of development,” 
in the words of the Gray Report; whereas in the countries which most need 
development funds the latter is preferred, for private investment is viewed 
W'ith suspicion by governments which are still sensitive to any trace or hint 

Condliffe, p. 349. 

Gray Report, pp. 61-63, 72. 
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of foreign interests — “imperialism!” — and which belie\c in the netessitv 
of state planning of development projects. Because of unsettled condi- 
tions abroad and the plentiful opportunities for capital investment in the 
United States, American private foreign investment has averaged less than 
a billion dollars a year in the po-stwar period. Of the net direct investment 
nearly three-fourths has been in the petroleum industry and of the non¬ 
petroleum investments more than 70 per cent has been invested in Latin 
America. Clearly, private capital is not attracted by many types of badly- 
needed development projects or by many countries whose political regimes 
and too-.shaky economies make tliern a poor risk for private enterprise. 
Gordon Gray estimated that private capital could be expected to provide 
between 500 and 800 million dollars a year for development programs.'’® 

A great many suggestions have been made for encouraging the flow of 
private capital abroad. The most common are investment treaties with 
countries in need of such capital; a system of goveniment guarantees of 
private investment against .such grave risks as inconvertibility of currency 
and expropriation; or a combination of both investment treaties and gov¬ 
ernment guarantees. In the former, the main commitments are made by 
potential recipient governments; in the latter, the governments of the 
capital-exporting c-oimtries make the commitments. In both instances 
private investors are the beneficiaries. Both the Gray and Rockefeller re¬ 
ports recommended those steps. Gray also suggested tax incentives and 
other steps to improve the United States market for sound foreign dollar 
.securities.” Tlie Rockefeller Board (the President’s International Devel¬ 
opment Advisory Board) proposed five specific measures: (1) tax incen¬ 
tives; (2) bilateral tax and commercial treaties; (3) underwriting by the 
Export-Import Bank of the tran.sfer risk on foreign dollar obligations; 
(4) an International Financ'e Gorporation, affiliated with the International 
Bank, to encourage private investment; and (5) an assistant administra¬ 
tor in the proposed Overseas Economic Administration in the American 
government, specifically charged with promoting the maximum use of 
private capital.”® 

Public International Investment. In the financing of economic develop¬ 
ment it is obvious that, as Mr. Gray pointed out, “public funds will have 
to play a substantial role.” At the present time, the two main public lend¬ 
ing institutions providing loans to underdeveloped countries are the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Export-Import 
Bank. The International Bank was created, along with the International 
Monetary Fund, by the Bretton Woods Agreement of 1944; its purpose 
is to help finance postwar reconstruction and develop the resources and 
productive capacity of the countries which need outside aid. Mr. Gray 
argued that it should be “the primary public institution for extending 

^ Gray Report, p. 13. 

Gray Report, p. 13. 

Partners in Progress: Report of the International Development Advisotu Board 
(Government Printing Office, 1951). r y 
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development loans.” Thus far, however, its operations in this sphere have 
been very limited; but this is due to the difficult conditions which must 
be satisfied before it will make loans and not to a limited borrowing 
capacity on its own part. The Exporl-Import Bank, an agency of the 
United States Government, is the main channel by which American pub¬ 
lic funds are loaned to foreign governments. Mr. Gray proposed that its 
lending authority should be increased to five billion dollars, and that it 
might extend foreign loans of l)etween 200 and 400 million dollars a yoar.*^" 
Estimates regarding the total amount of foreign capital needed annually 
for economic development vary widely. Some authorities insist that the 
capacity of underdeveloped countries to utilize outside capital is extremely 
limited,'^^" while others think that many billions a year are required. Gray 
seemed to be thinking in terms of approximately two billions a year, mostly 
from American sources. The Bock(4eller Board recommended an annual 
rate of two billion dollars in private foreign investment, plus a two billion 
dollar raw materials program. FAO estimates nin in the neighborhood of 
four billion dollars a year for an initial period of four years. The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East reported that 
Southeast Asia alone needed thirteen billion dollars over a five-year period. 
The Colombo Plan ( f Britain and the Commonwealth countries in South 
and Southeast Asia calls for five billion dollars over the same period. 
Professor Seymour Harris, a well-known American economist, suggests 
some seven billion a year of ovcTseas investment for an undesignated num¬ 
ber of years.'** Many other estimates of this sort could be given; nearly 
all of them emphasize the continuing need for sizable funds for economic 
development. President Truman took a long-range view. In his message 
to Congress in 1949 asking for funds to launch the Point Four Program, he 
said: “We are embarking on a venture that extends far into the future. We 
are at the beginning of a rising curve of activity, private, governmental, 
and international, that will continue for many years to come,” 


NEW PATTERNS OF ECONOMIC AID AND COOPERATION 

Our discussion of current trends in the world economy would be in¬ 
complete without emphasizing that efforts toward economic international¬ 
ism are positive as well as negative. We have been speaking mostly of 
barriers, restraints, and impediments of many kinds, implying that the 
well-being and cooperation of states is largely a matter of removing more 
or less arbitrary obstructions, whereupon trade would find its natural 

Gray Report, pp. 14, 64-66. 

For an exeelleiit stat(?meiit of this point of view see Harlan Cleveland, "Problems 
of Economic Development in the Far East,” Chapter II in John K. Fairbank, Harlan 
Cleveland, Edwin O. Reischaucr, and William L. Holland, Next Step in Asia (Harvard 
University Press, 1949), pp. 25-47. 

“ Cited in Ellsworth, p. 842. 

Department of State Bulletin, XXI (July 4, 1949), 864. 
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“flow” and eveiybody would be better ofF. While that argument is not to 
be lightly dismissed, it must be pointed out that it as i s imi a ions. 
Trade involves productivity, which, in turn, calls for the inte igt n use o 
natural resources and manjsowcr. It is the attention which states are giving 
to the stimulation of production that is the most positive and the most 
encouraging feature of present-day endeav'ors to improv'e the world econ¬ 
omy. Here the economic programs of states have an iiit(*niationaI flavor 
that is often lacking in their policies toward the problems of trade and 
finance. 


We cannot here examine the projects in economic and financial coopera¬ 
tion, mutual aid, and technical assistance that we review in the chapters 
on postwar Europe, British foreign policy. United States foreign policy, the 
United Nations, and in the present chapter. Some relate to relief and 
rehabilitation, some to foreign private and public investment, some to na¬ 
tional and international loans or grants, some to monetary and exchange 
stabilization, some to regional schemes of self-help, some to multilateral or 
unilateral technical assistance and advisory aid. While they may be cred¬ 
ited in part to humanitarianism, they are based mostly on enlightened 
self-interest. They reveal a long-delayed recognition of the fact that all 
nations stand to gain from the prosperity of other nations. Many of them 
are positive in that they seek to do more than remove the obstacles to an 
improved economy; they enlist active support of economic enterprises in 
other lands. 

It would be difficult to classify these projects and programs, or even 
to give them a common label. They diflFer greatly in sponsorship, mecha¬ 
nism, and immediate objective. Technical Assistance under various UN 
agencies calls for the use of limited funds subscribed by member states 
and spent under the guidance of experts of many nationalities. Tlie World 
Bank is essentially an underwriting concern, arranging for foreign invest¬ 
ment but itself providing only small amounts of capital. The Monetary 
Fund is in no sense an investment agency; its function is the stabilization 
of international exchange and the making of short-term loans to states 
with unfavorable trade balances. The Caribbean Commission is a con¬ 
sultative body interested in the promotion of economic conditions, health, 
tourism, and other concerns of the Caribbean community; it utilizes both 
UN and United States assistance facilities. The South Pacific Commission 
is a multilateral body which conducts a program of health improvement, 
economic development, and social welfare. Various proposals for economic 
cooperation under the leadership of the Organization of American States 
have not yet been put into execution. The Colombo Plan is an ambitious 
proposal of cooperative self-help in South and Southeast Asia which seeks 
to enlist substantial outside capital. 

The sterling area, “the largest multilateral trading area in the world,” 
is a group of countries, in the Commonwealth and outside, which are 
bound together by the British pound and which cooperate with relatively 
few economic and financial restrictions within the area. The British Colo- 
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iiial Development Corporation makes capital and technical assistance 
available for projects of a productive or commercial nature in British 
dependencies. The Schnnian Plan involves essentially joint control over 
the coal and stet^l resources of tJie major industrial nations of Western 
Europe, notably Gc'rmany and France. The European Payments Union 
was designed to pr()vide a system of currency convertibility among the 
countries of Western Europe and thereby to stimulate intra-European 
trade. The Marshall Plan, one of the most ainbilions programs of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation in history, provided for unilateral subsidies on a large 
scale, contingent upon certain demonstrations of self-help. The Ameri¬ 
can Mutual Security Program is primarily military in character, but it is a 
comprehensive program which embraces the major fonngn aid programs 
which the United States is now undertaking, including the Point Four 
Program. 

The final results of the host of aid programs are, of course, still specula¬ 
tive. While undertakt'ii with humanitarian fervor and with high hopes 
for an improved standard of living, a closer approximation to a balanced 
international econoinv, and more harinmiious relations among peoples and 
states, these projects must be viewed with a number of sobering thoughts 
in mind. In the first place, most of them are \\tt\e beyond the blueprint 
stage, or, in any event, they are still far short of completion. Even those 
which have been officially “completed,” like the Marshall Plan, have left 
many problems and succeeding plans in their wake, and it is still too early 
to attempt to measure their long-range achievements. Second, these plans 
assume a continuing political cooperation that may or may not be forth¬ 
coming, and an international climate that will permit concentration of 
extensive efforts and resources on basic problems of development and 
finance. Third, it remains to be seen how much they have been occasioned 
bv the rise of the Communist threat, and how well they will fare if and 
when relations between the Communist and the non-Commuiiist worlds 
become less ominous. Fourth, there is the ver\^ real question of the limits 
of the material resources of the few .states upon which most of the pro¬ 
grams depend. This was a lively issue in American prc-convention politics 
ill 1952. Finallv, we must not be too quick to take for granted a correla¬ 
tion betwe(*n decent living standards and a passion for peace. To some 
extent we have been misled into such an assumption by the victories of 
Communist propaganda in backward areas, forgetting that literacy, in¬ 
dustrialization, and improving — but still far from adequate — living stand¬ 
ards are very likely to bring increased unrest and an insistence upon all 
the theoretical rights of sovereignty, including the right to wanton nation¬ 
alism. 

There are also grounds for a more hopeful outlook. We seem to have 
in the making workable plans for the development of backward areas 
without the penalities of imperialism. The enlivened nationalism which 
may accompany the rise of economic levels may very well express itself 
in laudable social and cultural enterprises, and may prove to be wholly 
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compatible with economic and political internationalism. The inon. ^cn 
era] utilization of natural resources should prevent or c e a\ k car \ 
exhaustion of the resources of some stat(?s. The increased pioc uctnitv 
of certain areas will help to relieve the present disastrous inibalanci' of 
world trade, and will make possible higher standards of life for countless 
millions of people for whom the elements of decent life do nol now exist. 
Finally, new patterns of sympathetic cooperation may so win the allc* 
giance of many peoples that they may even become soin(*thing of a norm 
for future generations. 


CURRENT TRENDS: A SUMMING UP 

To conclude our discussion of economic relations among states we shall 
observe the recent developments in the United Stales which have im¬ 
periled the gains made under the Trade Agreements Act, and then briefly 
note the contradictions in present over-all trends. 

Is America Backsliding? On the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
in 1951 (Congress added a number of significant amendments. 1'he “pcTil- 
point” provision imposed pressures on the President to prev(*nl rc'diictions 
in duties when the lower tariff rate would compel American produexas 
to face real competition from abroad. The “escape clause” warned foreign 
producers that the current lower tariff rate might soon be wilhdjMwn. 
Another provision stipulated that import quotas or fees should be impos(*d 
on agricultural commodities whenever imports threatened the artificial 
price levels maintained on the domestic market. The renewal act also 
specifically asserted that Congress did not endorse GAIT. 

When the United States withdrew her concession on fur-felt hats, Bel¬ 
gium retaliated by withdrawing her concession on industrial wax. When 
she did the same with dried figs, Turkey raised the rates on various elec ¬ 
trical and mechanical appliances. I’he fixing of quotas on cheese brought 
Dutch restrictions on flour. Only President Truman’s refusal to raise the 
tariff on watches prevented violent Swiss reaction. The Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture proposed a raise in the wool rate, which, if made, would nullify the 
American agreement with Australia. 

The problem is more than one of choosing between two groups of do¬ 
mestic interests — those which want protection in the home market and 
those which want access to foreign markets. Also to be considered are the 
American taxpayer and the state of American relationships with the rest of 
the world. Since the war the annual surplus of exports over imports has 
been about five billion dollars. This has been financed by loans and grants 
— thirty-five billion dollars in seven years, obviously a burden which the 
taxpayers should not be expected to continue to bear. Cutting back exports 
by high tariffs and other devices to the level of imports is one possible solu¬ 
tion, but such a course would alienate other states and at the same time 
progressively reduce imports. “The issue,” says Professor Clair Wilcox, a 
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leading authority on AnKTican ('economic policy, "is one in which the inter- 
csts of organized niinoriti(\s are opposed to tlie prosperity of the nation and 
the peace of the world."Hc' adds that "Stalin predicts tlu', wreck of free 
world unity upon the roc^k of trade' and we proceed to prove him right." 

Just what the new Jie'pnblican administration will do by way of carrying 
on the more liberal trade program begun bv the* Dtnnoerats under h'Dlb 
or of sidetracking or rcvc'rsiiig that program, cannot yet be d(*lcnnjned. On 
the one hand, tlic Kcpublicans have usually opposed the Trade Agreement 
Act renewals, and tliev ins('rl('d the* weakening clauses in the act of 195.1. 
High prot('cti()nists lu'ad the trade policy committ('('s in both houses of 
(Jongress; and Senator ’'Faft has (h'clan'd in favf)r of higlu'r tariff rates. On 
th(* otluT hand. President Eist'nhowcT in his Stale of the Union Message 
and in other statc'ments has n vee.led that h(' has a full awareness of the 
int(*nialional implications of American foreign economic policy. 

The Conflict of Trends. W(' have* seen that while ('c-onomic nationalism is 
bv no means a purely contemporarv phenomenon, it has Ix'en particularly 
virulent during the past <[iiarler century. It is strong toda\'. It is rellectcd 
in trade iwstrictions, exchange controls, and obstacles to private foreign in- 
vc'stmenl. Its stnmgth is conspicuously apparent in th(' policies of the Sovi('t 
Union, which s(*vcrcb limits and strictly regulates all foreign economic as 
well as political relations in order to dominate all the slates within her 
r('ach and to orient them toward the Soviet Union. She also uses these 
methods to exert pressure upon states outside of her eflectiv** control and 
upon the whole non-Commnnist world. 

In brief, th(' dominant pattern today is (mu* of t'conomic nationalism 
ratluT than internationalism. '^FIktc' are, howev('r. hopeful signs of bettt'r 
days to come. Many nations have subscribed to the principles of multi- 
lat(Tal trade, curn'iicv convertibility, removal of e.xchange controls, and 
the stimulation of foreign inveslnu'nl. Although Ikt own economic inter¬ 
nationalism is somewhat cjiialified — even uncertain — the United States, 
jHThaps larg('lv bi'cause of her fortunate (*conomic position, has taken the 
lead in urging concrete stejxs in implementing these principles. Her trade 
agreements ]irogram. her leadiTship in the negotiations leading to the Cx'ii- 
eral Agreement on Tarilfs and Trade, her strong support of the economic 
agencies of th(* United Nations, h(T Point Four Program, and her numerous 
other programs of economic aid, involving many billions of dollars — lhe.se 
ar(' but some of the more notable evidences of her sponsorsliip of economic 
internationalism. "I'he Ihiited Nations, especially through the Kconomic 
and Social Council, the rc'gional and functional commi.ssions, and the spe¬ 
cialized agenci('S, is also exerting .strong pressure for intcTnational economic 

sanity. 

It is difficult to say how much of present-dav economic nationalism is due 
to the general disecpiilibrimn and to the serious probh*ms confronting most 

Letters to the Times, in the New York Times, Now 23, 1952, p. 8JL The discus¬ 
sion above of threats to the Aincrican trade program is largely based on this incishe 
letter by Professor Wilcox. 
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countries, with the omnipresent necessity of imposing restrictions to cope 
with emergency situations, and how much is due to the trend toward state 
planning and control of economic life and the acceptance of p ‘ 
which gravely jeopardize the hopes for economic cooperation. If the re¬ 
strictive measures which most states now impose are not caused by tein- 
poraiy emergencies, but, instead, are a permanent feature of national eco- 
nomic policy, the prospects for a peaceful world are dim indeed. However 
much they may underestimate the need for temporary^ restrictions on trade, 
exchange, and investment, proponents of economic internationalism serve a 
good cause in calling attention to desirable goals. “This way, they say, 
“lies peace and sanity — not in the way you are going now. Never lose 
sight of the final direction in which you must move.'* In a recent book, en¬ 
titled T'he International Economy, an American economist forcefully states 
the case for economic internationalism; 


Much lias been granted, in the argument of this book, to the case for 
protection to stimulate economic development, for exchange controls as a 
weapon against capital flight, and for the use of import licensing as a device 
in times of emergency. Much scope is also given for the use of these meas¬ 
ures in the provisions of the International Monetary Fund and of the pro¬ 
posed International Trade Organization. But if restrictive practices are 
required to deal with the pressures of exceptional security, it is vitally im¬ 
portant that their use be safeguarded, their necessity constantly reviewed, 
and their use abandoned when conditions permit in favor of arrangements 
which invoke comparisons of efficiency. To establish a pattern of trade 
restrictions as the probable permanent framework of future international 
economic relations would be to turn our backs on the hopes of growing 
international cooperation, expanding world trade, and steadily improving 
standards of living and to guarantee the return of nationalism, intense trade 
rivalry, and the collapse of western unity.®* 

Aside from the Soviet Union and the states of the Soviet bloc, the strong¬ 
est tendencies toward economic nationalism are apparent in the policies of 
the underdeveloped nations and in those of states which are experiencing 
serious difficulties in rehabilitation. The problem varies with the position 
and resources of the particular states. In underdeveloped countries the 
main need is for basic economic development; it is not for recovery, for that 
would imply a return to what never existed. In war-dislocated countries 
which once possessed considerable industrial development, the problem is 
recovery and rehabilitation, although this is complicated by what are ap¬ 
parently permanent shifts in the basic factors of economic power, and in 
the channels of trade and finance. The nature of the need also varies ac¬ 
cording to regions; it is one thing in Western Europe, another in Asia. As 
Harlan Cleveland states, "whereas the European economic problem is now 
to a considerable extent a trade and payments problem, the fundamental 
economic problem in the Far East is development.” Again we are faced 

Ellsworth, p. 885. 

Fairbank, Cleveland, Reischauer, and HoUand, p. 32. 
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with a familiar dilemma: nations which are trying to raise their economies 
above the present intolerably low levels, and those which arc trying to re¬ 
build economies shattered by war and postwar disequilibrium feel com¬ 
pelled to resort to dewices of economic nationalism, whcireas their only hope 
of ultimate success lies in the creation of a world in which economic inter¬ 
nationalism prevails. 

In the building of such a world the responsibility of the United States is 
particularly great. As President Truman declared in a fairioiis address sug¬ 
gestive of Wilsons First Inaugural: "We are the giants of the economic 
world. Whether we like it or not, the future pattern of economic relations 
depends upon us. The world is watching and waiting to see what we shall 
do.” The President also underscored the interrelationship of political and 
economic policies: "Our foreign relations, political and economic, are in¬ 
divisible. We cannot say that we are willing to cooperate in one field and 
unwilling to cooperate in the other.” In the wisdom of these words the 
question of the primacy of politics over economics, or of economics over 
politics, may be resolved; in reality the two are “indivisible” and insepa¬ 
rable, simply different aspects of the enduring problem of finding ways by 
which nations and peoples may live together in an interdependent world. 
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Chapter 21 


The New Regionalism 


Whatever the present generation may think of the advisability or in- 
advisahility of reducing the world to a sinfflr solidary unit, the faet is 
becominff a reality at a headlong rate. Perhaps it will he necessary for 
humanity to tindergo the rack yet again and he offered up as another 
sacrifice before it will submit to that tremendous reality, which is 
knocking, day after day, at the closvd doors of intransigent sovereignties 
and jingoistic nationalisms. . . . A\7io is there, if not the men of this 
hemisphere — who imbued the idea of the society of nations with life, 
who put it into practice among themselves, who gave impulse to and 
inspired the crcatio)i of the United Nations — better equipped to pre¬ 
pare the way through this uncertain future to the noblest, strongest, 
and most peaceful ways of living internationally':^ Should we not con¬ 
sider this the main mission of the Organization of American States . . .? 

— Alberto Llehas * 


The trend toward regionalism and regional arrangements is one of th(' 
most interesting developments in contemporary international relations. 
The Charter of the United Nations specifically recognized it; and tlie Van- 
denberg Resolution, adopted by the United States Senate on June 11, 1948, 
gave it strong endorsement." It lias reached its fullest development in the 

^ “Report oil llie Ninth Tnteniatioiial Confcrenc*c of American States,” Annals of the 
Organization of American States, Vol. I, No. 1 (1949). Dr. lJ<*ras is Director General 
of th(? OAS; he is a former President of the Republic of Colombia. 

“Of the six objectives listed in this resolution, two (2 and 3) concerned regional 
arrangements. They recommended: (2) Progressive development of regional and other 
collective arrangements for indiN'idiial and collective self-defense in accordance with tlie 
purposes, principles, and provisions of the Charter. (3) Association of the United States, 
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Western Hemisphere and in Western Europe, but it has also appeared else 

'^This trend is in part an outcome of the necessity' of pooling natmna re- 
5010*008 for protection in a divided and war-ridden world, ut it is a so an 
outgrowth of other pressures which are driving nations together in the 
present era. Indeed, it may indicate that the nation-state .systern, whicli 
has been the dominant pattern of international relations for some five cen- 
turies, is evolving toward a system in which regioiud groupings or states 
will be more important than the independent sovereign units. It may bt\ 
as Walter Lipprnann believes, that “the true constituent members of the? 
international order of the future are communities of states/ ^ Jf so, present 
regional tendencies represent a transitional stage in the evolution oi a 
different pattern of international relations. 

In this chapter we shall examine the nature and implications of interna¬ 
tional regionalism and analyze the most important regional arrangements 
which are now in being or which are seriously contemplated. These in¬ 
clude the Organization of American States, various regional associations in 
Western Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Arab League, 
and proposals for some form of Pacific Union. In order to gain some appre¬ 
ciation of the limitations and possibilities of regional arrangements, we 
must consider their relations to the United Nations as well as to the indi¬ 
vidual members of the international community. 


THE USE OF TERMS 

At the outset a number of terms should be defined. These include “re¬ 
gion,” “regional arrangements,” and some related terms. Although these 
are used today with a variety of meanings, it will be necessary to indicate 
rather definitely how they shall be used in the present chapter. 

Region. Because of the frequent use of “regions” to mean areas smaller 
than states, it is important to emphasize that in international relations a 
region is invariably an area embracing the territories of three or more 
states. Tliese states are bound together by ties of common interests as well 


by constitutional process, with such regional and other collective arrangements as are 
based on continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national 
security. 

® Unpublished address on "The Atlantic Community,” at a conference on ‘^Regionalism 
and Political Pacts,” sponsored by tlie World Affairs Council of Philadelphia and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., May 6, 1949. 

£. H. Carr shares this view: “It is unlikely that the future units of power will take 
much account of formal sovereignty. There is no reason why each unit should not 
consist of groups of several formally sovereign states so long as the effective (but not 
necessarily the nominal) authority is exercised from a single center. The effective group 
unit of the future will in all probability not be the unit formally recognized as such by 
international law. Any project of an international order which takes these formal units 
as its basis seems likely to prove unreal.” The Twenty Years" Crisis, 1919-1939 (Lon¬ 
don, 1946), p. 231. 
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as of geography. They are not necessarily contiguous, or even in the same 
continent. For example, states bordering on the same ocean or sea, which 
form an association to promote their common objectives, may constitute an 
international region, even though separated by hundreds or thousands of 
miles. The outstanding example at the present time is the association of 
fourteen nations, on both sides of the Atlantic and in the Scandinavian and 
Mediterranean areas, in the North Atlantic Treat)'. For the purposes set 
forth in the treaty these states, geographically so scattered, may be con¬ 
sidered as forming a real community of states. In other words, the countries 
of the North Atlantic Pact now form an international region/ 

Regional Arrangement. At the San Francisco Conference in 1945 the 
Egyptian delegation introduced an amendment to the draft text of the 
United Nations Charter to limit the ttjrm ‘Regional arrangements” by defini¬ 
tion to “organizations of a permanent nature grouping in a given geograph¬ 
ical area several countries which, by reason of their proximity, community 
of interests or cultural, linguistic, historical, or spiritual alfinities, make 
themselves jointly responsible for the peaceful settlement of any disputes 
which may arise between them and for the maintenance of peace and se¬ 
curity in their region, as well as for the safeguarding of their interests and 
the development of their economic and cultural relations.” ^ 

B. Boutros-Ghali, a distinguished Egyptian scholar who has written one 
of the best studies of regional agreements, in general approved of this 
definition, but proposed to revise it as follows: “There shall be considered as 
regional arrangements organizations of a permanent nature grouping in a 
given geographical area more than two countries which, by reason of their 
proximity, community of interests or affinities, make themselves jointly re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace and security in their region, as well 

^ Admittedly this is stretching the concept of region well beyond its usual limits. One 
can understand the bewilderment expressed in Ur* following lines, which were sung 
at the spring dinner of the Gridiron Club in Washington, D. C., on May 21, 1949, to 
the tune of “Far Away Places”: 

The old North Atlantic has spread (juite a lot 
To Italy from Maine 

There'll soon be no country that touches it not 
With the single exception of Spain. 

Tliey call me a schemer, well maybe I am 
But today I can follow^ the shore 
Of our North Atlantic, all the way to Siam 
There's no other ocean no morel 

Quoted in the New York Times, May 22, 1949. The main point to bear in mind is clearly 
stated by Boutros-Ghali: ‘Tn fact, the idea tliat one has of a region changes with the 
constant evolution of the world. Twenty years ago no one would have admitted that 
the North Atlantic could constitute ‘a delimited geographical region' (une region 
g^ographique determinec).” B. Boutros-Ghali, Contribution a Fetude (hs ententes 
rigionales (Paris, 1949), p. 102. See also W. W. Kulski, ‘The Soviet System of Col¬ 
lective Security Compared with tlie Western System,” The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, XLIV (July, 1950), 466. 

’^Documents of the United Nations Conference on International Organization, 
San Francisco, 194S (United Nations, 1945), XII, 850; Document 533 (English), 
III/4/A/9, May 23, 1945. 
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as for the cloveJopirierit of lljoir ecoiioinic, social, and cuJtiiial co()j3erati()i», 

with the Rnul aim of forming a distinct [xJiKcal oiitity/’ " 

Dr, E. N. van Klelfens, farmer Dutch Ambassador to the United States, 
has formulated this dcGnition: . a regional arraiigt?iTient or pact is a 

voluntary association of sovereign states within a certain area or having 
common interests in that iirea for a joint purpose, wliicii should not be of an 
ofFcnsive nature, in riiation to that area.”" 

Dr. van Khifens’ definition requires one important qualification. The 
terms “arrangeme?nt” and “pact” should not he used synonyinousiy. Al- 
thougJi a “pact” is the usual means of bringing an “arrangeinent' into lieing, 
“pact” is a looser and more gt'ueral term. It ina\' rciatc to an understanding 
on a single, comparatively simple matter, requiring no administrative ma¬ 
chinery of any kind. A real regional arrangenu'nl, on the other hand, can¬ 
not (jxist without fairly (daboratt* organization. This is a marked feature of 
all the rt'gional arrangcMuents which have appe^ared in the postwar pcTiod. 
Indeed, as we shall see, the regional mac hinery in the WVst European area 
is already so complex and overlaps in so many ways that the* problem of co¬ 
ordination is a serious one. 

To point out that writers do not agree on a definition would simph' bc^ 
saying that “regional arrang(*iiient” has not yet become a t(?chnical tc'rni." 
Such an arrangement must involve sovc^reign states, certainly more than 
two, and they must be engaged in a substantial common ent(*rprise. Agrc*e- 
inent is lacking on the geographical implications — if anv — of “regional” 
and on the cpiestion as to w'hether states joiiuid for oifensive action may 
properly be regarded as constituting a regional arrangement. Admittedly, 
states banded together for aggressive purpose cannot expect to find their 
association approvc'd by the United Nations Charter. Also uncertain is the 
degree of collaboration necc'ssary^ to qualify as a rc'gional arrangement. 
This inexactness in definitions means that students of international relations 

® Boutros-Ghali, p. 101. 

E. N. van Kloflens, “Itcgioniilism and Political Pads,” The Ajncricrin Journal of 
International Law, XLIII (Od., 1949), 669. 

'' This disagreement may be hrielly stated. Some writers appear to formulate defini¬ 
tions without rel'ereiiec to the CMuirter, wliile others have it clearly in mind. The 
Charter s(?ems to impose three limitations on regkmal arrangements: tluy must not be 
oifensive in character; they lose the riglit to independent defensive adioii once tlie. 
Security Councnl lakes oN cr; and they accept an obligation to attempt to .settle local dis¬ 
putes before appealing to the UN. It throws no furtfier light, unless it is in the use of 
the phrase “regional arrangements or agencies.” 

Writers who would Jay down special qualifications, as Bontros-CJliali and van 
Kleffcns, believe that these arc necessary if the term is to be used in any incnmingfiil 
w'ay. They feel that there is need of terminology to distinguish peaceful, \'oluntary, and 
effective multilateral collaboration from ventures that may be aggressive in purpose, 
w'holly involuntary, without real m(.*ans of implementation, bilateral in nature, or super¬ 
ficial in interests. Professor Palmer, who lias written lliis chapter, shares this view. 

Those writers who prefer a looser use of the term point out tliat I he Charter makers 
carefully avoided a definition, and they insist tfiat the proposed definitions make 
nothing illegal and change nothing, and that tlujy arc arbitrary, unrealistic, conflicting, 
and futile. 

Tlie disagreement has no great importance. States with common interests are finding 
ways to collaborate. That is important, for it raises the question, “What will come 
of it?” 
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may disagree on whether a true regional arrangement exists in a particular 
instance. 

For the purposes of this discussion we shall assume that "regional” docs 
not imply contiguity and yet that it must not be too loosc'ly interpreted, and 
that n(M*ther offensive alliances nor associations of states for routine co¬ 
operation qualify as regional arrang(*ments. Our major purpose here' is, of 
course, not to advance and defemd a special definition of a ti'rm but to de¬ 
scribe the present evidences of what may b(‘ an (Miierging regionalism. 

Several regional arrang(Mnents may exist within a givtMi area, as is the 
case ill Western Europe today. Such arrangements do not have to include 
all the states within the area iinnu'diati^ly affected. A state may be excluded 
for political or ideological Reasons (for instance. Franco Sjiain) or it may 
choose to stay out because of fear of international entanglement and pos¬ 
sible violation of lu'utral status (e.g., Switzerland, in most instances). 

Related Terms. A "regional understanding” is eprite dilfcTi'iit from a re¬ 
gional arrangement. In the case of the Monroe Doctrine it is c|uestionable 
wh('th(*r it was, or is, even a regional understanding. In a sense, perhaps, it 
has been continentalized; but it was certainly in origin, and presumably 
still is in precise meaning, a unilateral pronouncement. Unlike a regional 
arrangement, a regional understanding may be entirely without machinery 
for the implementation of common policies. It suggests more of a common 
attitude than int()grat(Hl or even concerted aclion. 

A distinction should also b(' drawn between a regional arrangenu'nt and 
an alliance. Dr. van Kletfens has made some suggestive comments on this 
point; 

The difFcrencc, it would seem, between regional arrangements and alli¬ 
ances is threefold, ob.scured as it often is by nebulous terminology. First, in 
alliances (as distinct from regional ariangeinents) the accent is on closely 
concerted policy and action at all times, rather than on a narrowly circum¬ 
scribed geographical object. Second, an alliance may b(‘ offensh t', whilst 
the aim of regional arrangements, if they are to dcscr\ e that name, is (\ss('n- 
tially peaceful or defensive; if this w(tc not so, the Charier would not 
authorize them. Third, two partners are enough to form an alliance', whc'rc'as 
... a greater number is reqiiin^d if there is to be a regional arrangcmt'nt; 
in other words, the collective element plays a great(?r ])art in n'gional arrange¬ 
ments than in alliances.® 

A regional arrangeuK^nt may be primarily a military alliance, if it is a truly 
defensive alliance, but it must be more than that. It must provide for col¬ 
laboration in other respects, and it need not be a military alliance at all. 
Tlie Brussels Pact, for example, is primarily a military alliance, but it is also 
an organized association of five states for many other purposes. The Euro¬ 
pean Payments Union, on the other hand, is a regional arrangement of a 
more limited character, with no direct military aspects. 

A regional arrangement should not be confused with "such vague, all- 
inclusive and not too candid terms as "orbit,’ ‘bloc,’ or ‘zone’ — euphemisms 

® Van Klcffcns, p. 670. 
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for domination plain and simple. 
Coininforin and the East European 
real regional arrangements. 


Hence, as we shall point out later, the 
“bloe” within the Soviet “orbit” are not 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE WORLD WAR II 

Many examples of regional arrangements prior to World ^Var II have 
been cited by various commentators, but one may doubt that many of them 
would satisfy the tests now commonly imposed. Dr. v'au Kleffcns, for ex¬ 
ample, mentions specifically the leagues and confederacies of ancient 
Greece; the Treaty of Stettin in 1570 signed by all European states having 
interests in the Baltic, except Russia; and the more recent treaty of 1856 
giving neutral status to the Aaland Islands, the treaty of 1863 regarding the 
Ionian Islands, and the Congo Act of 1885.“ But it seems highly doubtful 
that any of these examples meet the requirements of Dr. van Kleffens* own 
definition of a regional arrangement. 

Before World War I. Possible examples of regional arrangements in the 
century between Waterloo and World War 1 would be the Germanic Con¬ 
federation and the limited regionalism of the inter-American, the Balkaii, 
and the Baltic areas. During this period, also, there were many instances 
of regionalism of an economic nature. “The great political unifications in 
Europe,” notes Adolf B. Drucker, “were preceded by economic ‘regions,* 
just as such regions* survived the great dissolutions of political units.** As 
examples of the former process he cites the German Zollvcrein, which pre¬ 
pared the way for the political unification of Germany, and economic ar¬ 
rangements in Switzerland, Italy, Austria-Hungary, the Scandinavian area, 
and the Iberian peninsula, all of which preceded the coming of political 
imity. His second point is illustrated in the survival of “regional preferences 
in the economic intercourse of the Balkan States** after the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire.’*^ Moreover, to continue with Drucker*s analysis, 
“before 1914, world integration was proceeding steadily by means of re¬ 
gional policies expressed in customs unions, preferential relationships, 
‘open door* arrangements, long term commercial treaties inter-related 
through the most-favored-nation clause, monetary unions and world-wide 
acceptance of the gold standard. In addition, a great number of pre-1914 
international agreements created what might be termed ‘abstract’ regions — 
for instance in the fields of transportation, communications, non-material 
property rights, and commercial law and jurisdiction.” In some cases these 
trends toward economic regionalism resulted in the formation of true re- 

Robert Strausz-Hup6, The Balance of Tomorrow (Putnam, 1945), p. 273. 

^Wan Kleffens, pp. 668, 672. 

"Regional Economic Principles and Problems,” in Regionalism and World Or¬ 
ganization (Public Affairs Press, 1944), pp. 102, 104. This volume contains nine im¬ 
portant papers which were presented at the second Institute on World Organization 
at American University, Washington, D. C., in 1943. 
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gional arrangements; most of them, however, were of a relatively minor and 
ill-defined character and led nowhere. 

The British Commonwealth. Should the British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions — in many respects the most effective of all international associations 
— be regarded as a regional arrangement? Cannot it be said that the mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth form an international region, witli Great Britain 
as the geographical pivot? The answer to these questions must certainly be 
in the negative. The Commonwealth is too scattered and its driving force 
at times less practical tlian sentimental. The ties that bind its members are 
at once too loose and informal and at the same time too deep-rooted and 
consanguinal. The mother-daughter relationship which gives it peculiar 
strength and virility is foreign t<' a true regional arrangement, which is an 
association of neighbors, not of relatives. 

Nor should the British Empire or the .sterling area, both of which center 
in Britain, be classed as a regional arrangement. The Empire is not an as¬ 
sociation of sovereign states, and the pound sterling, for all its mighty 
power in world affairs, is not a suflSciently cohesive force to bring a regional 
arrangement into being in the absence of formal organization and inte¬ 
grating purpose. Britain is now party to a number of regional arrange¬ 
ments, such as those .set up by the Brussels Treaty, the Marshall Plan, and 
the North Atlantic Pact; but these are not anchored to the imperial and 
financial institutions which in happier days enabled her to enjoy an unpar¬ 
alleled position in the world. 

Between World Wars. A number of regional arrangements came into 
being in the interwar peri{)d (1918-1939), although some were in em¬ 
bryonic form and were never fully organized. One of the most obvious 
examples was the Little Entente. “Composed of Czechoslovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Rumania and created shortly after the conclusion of the war, it 
grew out of a series of bilateral mutual assistance treaties among the three 
countries. It gradually developed into a broader political organization and, 
after 1933, came to approximate a close diplomatic confederation with 
definite organizational structure.” 

There were many other attempts through agreements to form groupings 
of states in Eastern Europe and the Balkan area, but with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the Balkan Entente of 1934 these attempts did not lead to any 
real regional arrangements. The Locarno pacts of 1925 brought several 
West European states into association for the pmpose of guaranteeing the 
frontiers of Germany and pledging common action if these frontiers were 
threatened by force. The Five-Power Treaty signed by Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy regarding the western frontiers of Germany — 
the most important of the seven Locarno pacts — seemed to lay the basis for 
regional collaboration for a specific purpose; but it was not implemented 
to the extent necessary to bring a regional arrangement into effective 
operation. 

^ Ward P. Allen, “Regional Arrangements and the United Nations,” Organizing the 
United Nations, Dq>t. of State Pub. 2573 (1946), pp. 5-6. 
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The Inter-American System. From its formal beginnings in 
called Inter-American System had exjjanded rather steadily in o pnrp<)st. 
and machinery until World War II, but it had not explicitly accepted the 
principles of common defense or close economic cooperation. It has always 
lon.sisted of the Latin American republics and the United States; outside 
of it have been Canada and the American possessions of a nurnbei ol Lauo- 
2 iean states. Before 1939 inter-American collaboration had been present in 
many areas of interest; sanitation, public health, highways, international 
law, trade, agriculture, con.servation, education, radio, child welfare, and 
others. As machinery existed for the promotion of these common interests, 
one may properly regard the Inter-American System as a regional arrangc;- 
ineiit, even before World War II. Since Pearl Harbor, however, vast 
changes have heeii made by way of formalizing the organization, exjjand- 
ing its interests, and elaborating its machinery. The Inter-American System 
is now international regionalism in its most advanced form. For that reason 
we shall examine it first among the present instances of international ar¬ 
rangements. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

World War II brought unprecedented cooperation among the American 
republics. They made provision for common defense, the exchange of es¬ 
sential materials, and financial and cultural collaboration. At the Inter- 
Ainerican Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held in Mexico Citv 
in 1945, they drew up plans for the elaboration and strengthening of the 
whole .system. This Conference laid the groundwork for the Rio Treaty of 
1947 as well as for the Charter of the Organization of American States and 
other important agreements apjiroved at the Bogota Confertmee of 1948. 

The Rio Treaty. The Mexico City Conference recommended the accept¬ 
ance of a treaty “to prevent and repel threats and acts of aggression against 
any of the countries of America.” To draft this treaty a special Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace; and Se¬ 
curity was held at Rio de Janeiro in August-September, 1947. The result 
was the famous Rio Treaty — the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As¬ 
sistance — signed on September 2,1947. This agreement not only provided 
for a collective security system in the Western Hemisphere, but it also fur¬ 
nished a pattern which was closely studied, if not actually copied, in the 
drafting of the Brussels Treaty of 1948 and the North Atlantic Treaty of 
1949. 

The heart of the Rio Treaty is Article 3, which closely resembles Article 4 
of the Brussels Treaty and Article 5 of the North Atlantic Pact: 

The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as an attack against all Ameri¬ 
can States and, consequently, each one of the said Contracting Forties mider- 
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takes to assist in meeting the attack in the exercise of the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of tlie Cliartcr 
of the United Nations. 

Article 8 listed the measures which might be takem in accordance with 
Article 3, ranging from recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions to the use of 
armed force. Article 20 qualified these strong coniniitinc'iits: “Decisions 
which rc(]uire the application of the measures spec ified in Article 8 shall 
be binding upon all the Signatory States which have ratified this Treaty, 
with the sole' exception that no State shall be required to use armed force 
without its consent.” 

I’he area c'overed by the JMo "L'reaty was defined in Article 4; it embraced 
Greenland, the Aleutians, miK i i f the Antarctic and Arctic regions, and 
vast oc'ean areas. In a sense it gave a new and broader definition to tlii^ 
Western Hemisphere. Altlioiigh Canada was not a party to the treaty, 
she was included within the ]3roteclive cordon thrown around the hemi- 
sj^here. 

The Rio Treaty is regarded as a collective' se'curity arrangement within 
the meaning of Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. It also created a 
regional defense arrangement; it ref cancel to “the Amt'rican regional com- 
mimitv” as wc'll as to Article 54 of the UN C^Iharter. That the sccuritv ar- 
rangement was to fit into a larger community of interests is clearly stateri 
in Article 26: “The principles and fundamental provisions of this Treaty 
shall be incorporated in the Organic Pact of the Inter-American System.” 

Charter of the OAS. The Organic Pact or Cliartcr of the Organization of 
American States, adopted at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri¬ 
can States (the Bogota Conference), provides the framework for a com¬ 
prehensive regional organization. “It systematizes and integrates what was 
formerly a loose, informal and di.sorganized arrangement. ... It crystal¬ 
lizes many resolutions, acts, conventions, and declarations, adopted over 
the last half century by the International Conferences of American States, 
into a unified form of hemispheric organization.” The Charter is a 
lengthy document of 18 chapters and 112 articles.^'' Article 1 states spe¬ 
cifically that “The Organization of American States is a regional agency 
within the United Nations,” and Article 102 affirms that “None of the pro¬ 
visions of this Charter shall be construed as impairing the rights and 
obligations of the member states under the Charter of the United Nations.” 

While this is a major liniitalion, it by no means takes tlu' teeth out of Article 3. 
As Chark'S G. Fenwick has pointed out, “This clause was ob\ i()iisly inserted in order 
to protect the constitutional provisions of the different .states witli respect to a declara¬ 
tion of war.” “Collecti\'c Security: Universal and He^ional,” World Affairs^ C^XII 
(Summer, 1949), 44. It might also be added that the qualification was a sensible 
coiices.sion to realism, for the use of a state’s armed forces olniou.sly depended upon 
its own coihscnt. 

Georgine L. Ogden, “The Organization of American States,” Columbia Journal 
of International Affairs, III (Spring, 1949), 48. 

The Charter of the OAS may be found in Annals of the Organization of American 
States, Vol. I, No. 1 (1949), and in various published collections of documents. The 
Pan American Union offers inexpensive reprints of the Charter. 
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The fourteen articles of Chapter III state the “Fundamental Bights and 
Duties of States.” Articles 32 to 101 .specify in detail the functions of the 
major organs of the OAS. These organs are: (1) the Inter-American Con¬ 
ference; (2) the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers ol Foreign Affairs; 
(3) the Council; (4) the Pan American Union; (5) the Specialized Con¬ 
ferences; and (6) the Specialized Organizations. 

The Structure of the OAS. The Organization of American States is sim¬ 
ilar in structure to the United Nations in some ways and dissimilar in others. 
The Inter-American Conference, for example, resembles the General As¬ 
sembly of the UN, although it meets much less frequently (a regular ses¬ 
sion is to be held every five years) and, unlike the General A.s.seinbly, it is 
formally designated as “the supreme organ.” The Council is similar to the 
United Nations Security Council, but its powers in the field of security 
action and enforcement are more limited. It has twenty-one members, one 
from each state in the OAS; it is the c'entral administrative and coordinat¬ 
ing agency for the Organization; it supervises the work of the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Union, and has under its direct control the following important organs: 
(1) the Inter-American Economic and Social Council; (2) the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Council of Jurists; and (3) the Intcr-American Cultural Council. 

Tlic Inter-American Economic and Social Council, then, is not one of thi^ 
major organs of the OAS, as is its counterpart in the United Nations. More¬ 
over, it meets less regularly, its organization is less formal, and its program 
is less ambitious. Tlie Charter states simply that it shall be “composed of 
whatever specialist delegates each member state appoints.” The Inter- 
American Council of Jurists is to be compared to the International Law 
Commission of the UN; the OAS has no judicial body comparable to the 
International Court of Justice. The Council of Jurists meets “when con¬ 
vened by the Council of the Organization.” As noted in the chapter on “In¬ 
ternational Law,” detailed studies in the field of international law are 
carried on by the permanent committee of the Council of Jurists, the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, with headquarters at Rio de Janeiro. The 
nine countries to be represented on the Juridical Committee are selected by 
the Inter-American Conference. The Council of Jurists thereupon selects 
the nine members of the Committee from a panel of jurists submitted by 
each of the designated countries. 

The creation of a separate Inter-American Cultural Council was a novel 
step, reflecting the importance of cultural activities in the promotion of 
“friendly relations and mutual understanding among the American peo¬ 
ples.” A Committee for Cultural Action, consisting of five states chosen by 
the Inter-American Conference, is the permanent committee of the Cultural 
Council. 

The Pan American Union is given new importance in the reorganized 
Inter-American System. It has become “the central permanent organ of 
the Organization of American States and the General Secretariat of the 
Organization.” The Director of the Pan American Union is the Secretary 
General; he is chosen by the Inter-American Conference for a ten-year 
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term and is not eligible for reelection."" Tlic Conference also chooses uii 
Assistant Secretary General for the same term of office but eligible for re- 
election. In its new form, therefore, the Pan American Union is a true in¬ 
ternational secretariat, resembling the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

As in the case of the United Nations, a number of specialized organiza¬ 
tions are integrated into the OAS. These include the Pan American Sani¬ 
tary Bureau, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, th(‘ Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, and the Inter-Amcrican Tele- 
coinmunications Olfice. 

The specialized conferences which are specifically pro\'ided for in the 
Charter of the OAS are convened “to deal with special technical matters or 
to devtJop specific aspects of inter-American cooperation.” Many confer¬ 
ences of this t\pe have been held in the past: for example, the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in 
1936, the Mexico City Conference of 1945, the Rio Conference of 1947, and 
various conferences to deal with more technical problems. 

During World War II three important meetings of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American States were held — in Panama in Sc‘ptembcr-October, 1939, 
in Havana in July, 1940, and in Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942. A 
fourth meeting -- and the first since the adoption of the Bogota Charter — 
was held in Washington in March-April, 1951. In a report on its activities 
in 1951 the OAS “noted that each time the American foreign ministers had 
been called into session there had been a major emergency.” The Panama 
meeting came immediately after the outbreak of war in Europe; that at 
Havana was called to forestall possible attempts by the Axis to take over 
the possessions of France and Holland in the Western Hemisphere; the Rio 
session followed the attack on Pearl Harbor; and the later meeting in 
Washington was concerned with the threat of international communism.^'* 
The value of such meetings is recognized in the Charter of the OAS, and 
they are given a more formalized basis by their listing as one of the major 
organs of the new organization. At the request of any member of the OAS, 
the Council may call a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs “to consider problems of an urgent nature and of common inter¬ 
est . . . and to serve as organ of consultation.” In ease of an armed attack 
within the area covered by the Rio Treaty or other inter-American defense 
arrangements, the chairman of the Council is obligated to convene a Meet¬ 
ing of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs as well as of the 
Council itself. To advise these two organs on problems of military coopera¬ 
tion, the Charter of the OAS provides for the establishment of an Advisory 
Defense Committee. 

The Bogota Conference, in addition to bringing the OAS into being, 
agreed upon a treaty for the pacific settlement of disputes — the so-called 

present Director General, Dr. Alberto Lleras, succeeded Dr. Leo S. Rowe 
(Director of the PAU) who gave long and distinguished service and is still spoken 
of at the Washington headquarters as “Mr. Pan America.” 

^ See a special dispatch by Bess Furman in the New York Times, Jan. 4, 1952, 
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Pact of Bogota — upon a loss satisfactory agreement on economic matters 
— the Elconoinic Agreement of Bogota — and upon a large number of reso¬ 
lutions on problems of common intcr(\st and concern.^** 

As a result of the many agreements, especially the Charter of the OAS 
and the Rio Treaty, a comprehensive and coordinated pattern of regional 
agencies and arrangenients has come into existence and is activt;ly func¬ 
tioning in the Western Hemisphere."^’ A great deal of defense planning has 
been done, as coiilemplat(‘d in the Rio Treaty, and the prompt and effective 
action of the Council of the OAS in the first test case, involving Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, showc'd that it was capable of dealing witli thrt'atened 
breaches of the peace.In this respect the work of tlie In ter-American 
Peace Committee of the OAS has been outstanding. As a result of its pa¬ 
tient (‘flbrts, for example, Cuba and the Dominican Republic, whose rela¬ 
tions had been strained for some five years, signed a good neighbor agree¬ 
ment in December, 1951, and thereby helped to ease the tcaision in the 
Caribbean r(?gi()n."“ 

If it continues to function in accordance with its stated objectives, the 
Organization of American States should be a great force for cooperation 
among the American rejiublics in political, military, economic, legal, social, 
intellectual, and cultural matters, and should supplement, rather than con- 
Hict with, the efforts of the United Nations along similar lines on a world¬ 
wide basis."^ It is an arrangement which illustrates the possiliilities of re¬ 
gional cooperation wllhiu th(i framework of the United Nations, a living 
proof of the validity of the contention that regional arrangements, if prop¬ 
erly conceived and utilized, arc desirable additions to the international 
community. 

Tho texts of all the documents wfiich were drawn up at the Boj;ota Conference, 
and a report on the (]onfereiK'e by Alberto LJeras Cainargo, Secretary General of tin: 
OAS, are printed in The Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. I, No. 1 
(1949). 

‘^The OAS bejTan to fuiuition shortly after the Bogota Conference, although the 
Charter did not oflieially enter into cilcet until Dec. 3, 1951, w'hen Colombia depo.sitcd 
licr instrument of ralilication, thereby beeoniing tlie fourlc’enlh state to ratify. All of ibe 
twenty Latin Anieriean stales and the United States participate in the work of the OAS. 
Canada is not a member, but can join if she chooses; in fact, the substitution of “States” 
for “Republics” in the name was niadt? to permit her inclusion. 

* For a detailed aceoiint of the Costa Rica-Nic‘aragua dispute, and other issues that 
have he€;ri eonsiflered by the Organization of American States, .see The Annals of the 
Organization of American States. 

See article “Peace Group Eases Carildxniii Tension,” in the New York Times, 
Jan. 4, 1952. 

“Tbe Inlcr-Americ'aii System is and has traditionally been inspired by a deep 
sense of universal eo-operatif)n. . . . The Inler-American System should maintain the 
closest relations witli the general international organization and assume the appropriate 
responsibilities in harmony with the principles and programs of the general intcniational 
organization.” From preamble to Re.sohition IX of the Mexico City Conference of 1945. 
Sec Manuel S. Canyes, The Organization of American States and the United Nations 
(Pan American Union, 1949), especiaUy pp. 4-6. 
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REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Even the most casual view of the existing regional organizations among 
the states of Western Europe would reveal a complex and confusing pat¬ 
tern/^ On the military side, the organs, agencies, and committees crc'atc^d 
in implementation of the Dunkirk Treaty, the Brussels Treaty, and the 
North Atlantic Pact, to mention only the major defense arrangemc^nts, al¬ 
ready overlap so seriously as to create many new problems in coordination 
of resources and eflFort, The machinery for dealing with (*eonomic problems 
is even more complicated. There are at least seven economic coordinating 
bodies which are wholly or substantially concerned with Western Europe*, 
lliese are (1) the Benelux Union; (2) the economic committees estab¬ 
lished by the Brussels Pact powers; (3) the Organization for Euro|)ean 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), which has an elaborate organization with 
headquarters in Paris; (4) the economic committees of the Council of Eu¬ 
rope; (5) the economic and finance committees of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries; (6) the United Nations Economic Commission for Eu¬ 
rope, an important organization, centering in Geneva, with a strong s(*cre- 
tariat and a complex committee structure, which is interested in Eart-West 
trade and other matters affecting Europe as a whole; and (7) the Joint 
High Atithority and other agencies established to implement the Schnman 
Plan. In addition to the major coordinating groups there are many other 
important organizations which are regional in character, such as the inter- 
Scandinavian economic bodies, and Franco-Italian and Franco-British 
economic poups. For obvious reasons not one of these economic organiza¬ 
tions is doing a comprehensive coordinating job.“ 

To illustrate the existing regional arrangements of an economic character 
in Western Europe, we shall note the organizational pattern which has been 
created in connection with the Benelux Union, the Organization for Euro¬ 
pean Ewnomic Cooperation, the European Payments Union (really created 
to facilitate the operations of OEEC under the Marshall Plan), and the 
Sc^uman Plan. The economic phases of the Brussels Pact Organization are 
subordinate to its defense functions; and the European aspects of NATO 


"" l^emoaned the fact that “as a modest esti- 

committees of varying size and degrees of importance 
execute the military, financial, economic and political policies in Europe to 
»s comniittecl under its various treaties with neiglibors and allies” 
TheStatesf^n (Cak.itta and Delhi. India) of Oct. 7. 1952, declared: . . the wi.oic 
" Euroj^an organizations ... is one of increasing complexity and to some 
relations between NATO, the Defence and C:oai and 
nrir? the Organization for European Economic Co-operation FPU 

and other entities now reipires a large diagram, with cross lines to indicate the con- 
jua*". Subsidiary and liaison groups. The whole recalls the intimidatine 
ronUaptions that adorned oflicial walls in World War II showing the ramifications of 
AuAonties, Branches, Directorates and so lorth.” ramincations ot 

NewSk 
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Alexander in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

EUROPEAN UNITY 
'Beginning to take shape." 


and the United Nations are, of course, only parts of a broader program. 
We shall then discuss the Brussels Pact, a regional arrangement of a 
military natme, and the Ciouncil of Europe, an organization with political 
functions. 

The emphasis here will be upon structure and organization; in Chapter 
17 we discussed the background, evolution, and potentialities of these 
agencies or agreements. Quite obviously, the political and military ar¬ 
rangements under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which will be 
outlined in the next section of this chapter, also have a direct and signifi¬ 
cant relationship with Western Europe. 

The Benelux Union. “Beiielux” is a term derived from the names of the 
tliree countries — Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg — which have 
combined to form a single customs union and which now operate as a 
tmit on many international issues. The term came into common use after 
the announcement of the three countries, in September, 1944, that they 
had agreed to form a customs union. Benelux represented the first officii 
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action of West European countries toward integration, and it has poinft'il 
the way to more extensive moves in the same direction. Tli<; customs union 
has been created, but the economic union which was to follow is still in 
the planning stage. 

The permanent organization provided for by the Benelux Customs 
Union Convention of 1944. as supplemented by later decisions, consists of 
(1) the Conference of Cabinet Ministers, which meets about twice a year 
to deal with the major probh'ms of planning and operation; (2) tlu' Coun¬ 
cil for Economic Union, which is charged with preparing plans for full 
economic union of the three countries; (3) the Administrati\e Couiual 
on Customs Duties, a.s.sisted by a Commis.sion on Cu.sfonis Di.sputcs; (4) 
the Commercial Agreements Council, which “has the function of insuring 
the coordination ol measun's in respect of relationships t'stablishf'd witli 
third countries ; and (5) the Ceneral Secretariat, with h(“ad(juarters in 
Brussels and at present headed by a Netherlander. At a me«>ting in March. 
1949, the Conference of Cabinet Ministers appointed six eommittcu's to 
study probh'ms n4ating to the return to free consumption and the reduc¬ 
tion of subsidies, the coordination of investment programs, fiscal policy, 
social policy, monc’tarx' and commercial policy, and agricultural policy, 
respectively.'" 

The eccmomic union, which was projected in 1944, has in effect benm post¬ 
poned indefinitely. This fact seemed apparent after a conference of top- 
ranking ministers of the three countries in October, 1952, had failed to 
reach an agreement on the unification of internal policies. The chief stum¬ 
bling block was a gap of 30 per cent beriveen the wage lc;vel in the Nether¬ 
lands on the one hand and Belgium and Lu.xemburg on the other. The 
Dutch would not consider raising wagexs for fear of jeojiardizing exports, 
whereas the Belgians refused to lower their wages for that would have 
meant a reduction in their standard of living. 

Tile organs and cximmittecxs of the Benelux customs union have* been 
operating succes.sfully for several years. When —and if— a full economic 
union is created, the machinery will undoubtedly he more elaborate. 
Even in its present form, with limited scope in a small area, the Benelux 
Union is a regional arrangement of great significance. 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation. In many respects thi* 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation is the most elaborate 
and the most important regional arrangement in Western Europe. It was 
created by the Convention for European Economic Cooperation, signed in 
Paris on April 16, 1948 - less than two weeks after the United States Con- 
gre.ss had passed the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, which establi.shed 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. Reprevsentatives of sixteen 
nations, plus the Anglo-American and French zones of Germany and the 
Free Territory of Trieste, drafted the Convention. 

The functions of the OEEC were listed in some detail. Broadly speak- 

Howard J. Hilton, Jr., “Benelux —A Case Study in Economic Union,” Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin, XXIII (July 31,1950), 183. 
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ing, it was instructed “to promote consultation between the counlries con- 
ccriujd, to consider measures and create the machinery nect‘ssary for 
European economic cooperation, especially in matters of trade, interna¬ 
tional jiayments and movement of labour.” The Organization was, in a 
sense, the European counterpart of the Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion (EGA), an American agency. While the Marshall Plan was in opera¬ 
tion (Aj)ril, 1913 to December, 1951) it worked closely with E(^A, and was 
the main coordinating agency of the countries receiving Marshall Plan 
aid. It also cooperated with many organs and agencies of the United Na¬ 
tions, such as ECE, th(' Interuational Bank, the International Monetary 
P’und, the International Laoc-r Organization, the I’ood and Agriculture 
Organization, the Intcriiatio., il Refugee Organization, and the commis¬ 
sions of tli(‘ Economic and So* jal Council, and with other international 
bodies, including the Bank for International Settlements, the European 
Coininitfec on Tourism, and the Trade Union Advisory Committee. 

The OEEC, with headcpiarters in Paris, works through an intricate 
organization. The coitral organ, the (k)uncil, is “the l)ody irom which all 
decisions derive;.” It is composed of high-lt;vel representatives of all mem¬ 
ber state's, normally cal^inc't inennbers or their depiitic's. Paul-Henri Spaak 
of Belgium, one o^ the most prominent of European statesmen as well as 
one of the foremost champions of European unity, was its first chairman. 
The Executive C^ommittee is composed of eight members of cabinet rank, 
chosen each \'ear by the Counc il. It is charged with carrying on the work 
of the Council, and with supervising the activitic'S of the secretariat and 
the t(;chnical committees. “The British member characterized this Com¬ 
mittee as inaugurating a new technique for international cooperation by 
providing for periodic niec'tings of senior cabinet iiieinbers of eight dif¬ 
ferent countric\s, who may co-operate without publicity, like a national 
cabinet.” 

Several geiu'ral and spc'cilic coinmitlec's study economic and financial 
problems such as balance of payments, trade, manpower, and colonial 
matters. There are special coininittc'es for food and agric'ulture, coal, elec¬ 
tricity, oil, iron and .steel, raw materials and basic products, non-ferrous 
metals, chemical products and fertilizers, timber, pulp and papcT, textiles, 
inland transport, maritime transport, and machinery.’”’’ The OEEC has akso 
set up a special Cirstorns Union Study Group. The secretariat of the OEEC 
is a true international civil service, recruited from the member nations. 
Its non-national character is indicated in the following provision in the 
Convention for European Economic Cooperation: “Having regard to the in¬ 
ternational character of the Organization, the Secretary-General and the 
staff shall neither seek nor receive instructions from any of the Members 

Resolution 1 on the Functions of the Organization for European Cooperation. 
The text of this resolution is given in Documents llclating to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Senate Document No. 48, 81st Cong., Jst Se.ssif)n, April 12, 1949, pp. 76-82. 

Major Vrohlems of United States Foreign Policy, 1949-1950 (The Brookings In¬ 
stitution, 1949), p. 418. 

“European Recovery,” International Conciliation, No. 447 (Jan., 1949), pp. 21-22. 
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or from any government or authority external to the Organization. The 
Secretary General is assisted by two Deputy Secretaries Genera . 

European Payments Union. The non-convertibility of European cuiren- 
cies has been one of the greatest obstacles to recovery and one of the c ie 
causes of political as well as financial instability. In connection with the 
Marshall Plan two attempts were made to deal with this difficult problem. 
One device was to allow the countries participating in the European Re¬ 
covery Program to use ECA dollars to buy goods in other participating 
countries and to make “offshore” purchases. A second and more eff(*ctive 
arrangement, the Intra-European Payments Scheme, went into ('fleet in 
September, 1948. Under this plan, which was essentially bilateral in na¬ 
ture, a creditor nation, in return for ECA dollars, extended grants-in-aid 
in its own currency to another member country with which it had a trade 
surplus, and these grants-in-aid became drawing rights for the debtor 
country. 

The European Payments Union (EPU), began operations in July, 1950, 
after long and difficult negotiations (the British were especially reluctant 
to participate) and under strong pressure from ECA. It was a furtlu'r 
step in the direction of making “European currencies freely convertible 
into one another (for current as distinguished from capital transactions),” 
and thus toward facilitating “a further dismantling of restrictions on trade 
among the participating countries.” It performs many of the functions of 
the Intra-European Payments Scheme, but unlike the latter, it encourages 
multilateral trade and at no time has it relied entirely on ECA aid. It is “in 
effect, a clearing house of which all the central banks of the participating 
countries will be members and through which they will be able to settle 
their accounts with one another.” ^ The accounts in EPU are denominated 
in a new monetary unit, called ecu. Each participating bank will accept 
ecus in settlement of claims on another central bank. The pound sterling 
may also be used for this purpose. 

TTie Bank for International Settlements (Basel, Switzerland), as agent 
for the Union, determines the payments position of the members at the 
end of each month on the basis of reports from the Central Banks of the 
member countries and the manner in which surpluses and deficits should 
be settled in accordance with the EPU agreement. The managing board 
of seven members, appointed by the Council of OEEC, surpervises the 
execution of the agreement. A representative of the United States attends 
the sessions of the board as an observer.®^ 

All European countries which participated in the Marshall Plan are 
members of the European Payments Union. Its operations have been 
greatly handicapped by the precarious economic conditions of some of its 
members, notably Western Germany, which in the first months of the 

®®"The Proposed European Payments Union,” Department of State Bulletin, XXII 
(May 1, 1950), 682, 683. 

Louis C. Boochever, Jr., *The European Payments Union,” Department of State 
Bulletin, XXVI (May 12, 1952), 734. 
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operation of EPU accumulated a de ficit of approximately half a billion dol¬ 
lars and forced other states to take a series of measures to guard against 
adverse effects from this payments deficit. Toward the end of 1951, more¬ 
over, Britain had also an alarmingly large deficit with EPU. In 1952 both 
Britain and France experienced such “acute payments difficulties” that 
they felt compelled to impose certain temporary restrictions. This retro¬ 
gression in the position of the two largest trading countries within the 
EPU has raised various problems in connection with the EPU"s resources 
and has also tended to discourage furlhcT progress under the program 
for liberalizing trade.‘“ B( Viurn, on the other hand, had a problem 
of a different kind. Her b/-**! customers were other members of EPU, 
which were all short of Bv gi.ai currency or any other currency that 
B(?lgiuin wanted; as a result, ihuch of her trade with these countries was 
on cr(;(lit. 

These conditions of disequilibrium made it particularly difficult for the 
members of the EPU to maintain freely convertible currencies, to remove 
quantitative restrictions among themselves, and to adh(?re to multilat(*ral 
rather than bilateral trade practices. But EPU seems to be surmounting 
its many obstacles, and to be assuming a more im])nrtant role in the econ¬ 
omy of Western Europe. EPU was original!)^ (\stablished for a two-year 
period; but in the spring of 1952 the Council of OEEC decided that it 
should continue to function beyond June 30, 1952. If successful in the 
long run, it will contribute greatly to the recovery of Europe and to closer 
cooperation in other respects as well. 

The Schuman Plan. Regional arrangements of great economic and po¬ 
litical significance have come into being as a result of the bold proposal 
of French F\)reigii Minister Robert Schuman in May, 1950, to place “the 
entire French-German production of coal and steel under a joint high 
authority, with an organization open to the participation of other European 
nations.” According to the French proposal this authority would be “com¬ 
posed of independent personalities chosen on a basis of ejquality by the 
governments,” with a representative of the United Nations attached to it, 
“charged with making a public report to the United Nations twice a year 
on the functioning of the new organization, particularly with respect to 
protecting its peaceful aims.” Decisions of the authority would be en- 
forceabh? in the participating states, subject to “the necessar\' channels of 
appeal.” 

During the lengthy negotiations among representatives of France, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries which followed Schuman’s far- 
reaching proposal, the “Schuman Plan” was hammered out with great diffi¬ 
culty and was modified in certain fundamental respects. The draft treaty 
for a “European Coal and Steel Community,” signed on April 18, 1951, 
provided for a federal-type organization, with four main organs: (1) a 
High Authority, advised by a Consultative Committee; (2) a Common 

Boochever, pp. 735-736. See al.so OEEC, European Payments Union: First Annual 
Report of tlie Managing Board (Paris, 1951). 
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Assembly; (3) a Council of Ministers; and (4) a Court of Justice. llie 
High Authority, set up in August, 1952, is a kind of board of directors 
consisting of nine members, eight chosen by the Council of Ministers and 
the ninth by the other eight. During their six-year t(?rins they shall act 
“in complete indt'peudeuce in the general interest of the coinmunity and 
shall neither report to nor “seek to accept instruc tions from any Govern¬ 
ment or organization.” They may issue binding dec*isions and rc*eomin('nda- 
Hons as well as advisory opinions. Among the extensive powers conievved 
on the High Authority are the right to tax private coal and steel producers, 
to levy fines for violations of its orders, and to borrow and Ic'iid. M(*inber 
states pledge to use their police powws, if necessarv. to enforce' tlu' direc¬ 
tives of the High Authority. A Consultative Asssembly of from 30 to 50 
representatives of producers, workers, and consumc'rs. appointc'd by the 
Council of Ministers for two-year tc'rms, advisc's th(' Anthoritv. 

An organ not originally contemplated by the initiators of the Schuinan 
Plan is the Council of Ministers, composed of one minister from each of 
the six ineinber nations, which “will scTve as a direct link between the 
High Authority and the member state's.” Presumably the' Council will be 
concerned with the coordination of policies of the' Authority and those ol 
the governments represented in the Coal and Steel Cx)mmunity. It seems 
likely, however, that it will limit considerably the scope* of the Authoritv’s 
activities. “In all situations not expresslv provided lor in the treatv, dc'ci- 
sions or recommendations of the High Authority are to be made subject 
to the unanimous concurrence of the Council.” 

Another check uj)on the High x\uthoriW is tlie Common Assembly, which 
will meet once a year to consider the Allth(>rity^s report and to (pieslion 
its members. By a two-thirds vote the Assembly may compel the members 
of the Authority to resign. This bod)' is composed of 78 inc'mbers, 24 from 
Benelux and 18 each from France, Italy, and West Germany, chosen either 
by the national parliaments or by direct popular election. It held its first 
meeting in September, 1952. 

Considerable authority is also vested in the Court of Justice, composed 
of seven judges appointed for terms of six years by the member govern¬ 
ments. The Court has jurisdiction over appeals from decisions or recom¬ 
mendations of the High Authority by the (Jouncil of Ministers, a member 
state, or private coal or steel enterprises or associations. It also has the 
power to annul acts of the Assembly or of the Council of Ministers. 

Thus the European Coal and Steel Community is designed to create “a 
single, six-nation market for these two basic industri(\s and do away with 

®®Thc texts of the draft treaty and accompanying documents were printed in The 
Schuman Plan Constituting a European Coal and Steel Community^ Dcpl. of State Pub. 
4173, European and British Coininonwealth Scries 22 (April, 1951). For excellent brief 
descriptions of the organs established to impleniCTit the Scnuinan Plan sec Understanding 
the Schuman Plan, Dept, of State Pub. 4281, European and British Commonwealth 
Scries 26 (July, 1951); and Frank H. Blumenthal, “Schuman Plan Treaty Signed,” 
Freedom 6- Union, June, 1951, pp. 26-28. 

Understanding the Schuman Plan, p. 3. 
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their highly cartelized structure. . . . Within the markets, tariffs, trade re¬ 
strictions, state subsidies, cartels, and tUscriminatory practices would be 
forbidden. The Authority could regulate investments, price scales and 
production quotas, and even wagc\s.” 

One may raise the (piestion whether the Schuman Plan as it has evolved, 
in the draft treaty of April, 1951, and in the subsequent steps to put the 
tn^aty into effect, has in fact retained its original character. The activities 
of the High Authority will be severely limited by the eontrols which the 
(]()ininoii Assenilily, the Committee of Ministers, the Court of Justice, and 
even in soim; rc'spects the (Consultative Committee, mav exercise over it; 
and the first two of these siij^^'rvisory bodies, at least, sc'cmi to be subject to 
the governments of the mern1)er states to such a degree that the supra¬ 
national character of the iic'vv European Coal and Steel Communitv mav 
liave been rnodific^d. “The powcTs of the High Authoritv,” states Georg 
Sc'liwarzenberger, have already been “so considerably pared down that the 
partial fusion of sovereignty originally envisaged does not appear to be 
more formidable than it was in fact under corresponding cartel agreements 
of the inter-war period." Moreover, those who insist that sovereignty is 
by its very nature indivisible and illimitable may argue that it is impos¬ 
sible for sovereign stat(\s to surrender effective authority over coal and 
steel, or anything else, and still remain sovereign. Nevertheless, the Schu- 
man Plan reprcjsenls a deliberate attempt to d(?U^gale sovereign powers for 
a carefully prescribed purpose, and may be fairly described as the first 
regional arrangement in being of a supra-national character. It has already 
inspirt‘d similar proposals in other fields. The European Defense Commu¬ 
nity was patterned after it, and is in a sense its military counterpart. 

The Brussels Pact. The Brussels Pact, signed in March, 1948, by the 
Benelux states, Britain, and France, has been called “the most significant, 
and the first legal move toward the European unity which so many have 
talked about for so long.”It was the first concrete expression of “Western 
Union,” a term which has been used to label any and all proposals and 
steps looking toward the closer economic, military, and political integra¬ 
tion of the countries of Wi‘stern Europe. The Pact is primarily, of course, 
a military arrangement. The core of the Pact is Article 4, which declares: 
“II any of the High (contracting Parties should be the object of an armed 
attack in Europe, the other High Contracting Parties will, in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
afford the party so attacked all the military and other aid and assistance 
in their power.” The Pact, however, also provides for economic, financial, 
social, and cultural cooperation among the member states, and for the co¬ 
ordination of all activities, including joint defense planning and operations, 
by a political agency — the Consultative Council. A brief review of the 

Frank H. Bluincnthal, “Schuman Plan Treaty Signed,” Freedom b- Union, lune, 
1951, p. 28. 

Power Politics (Praeger, 1951), p. 799. 

“Status of Western Union Development,” State Department Release, Aug. 2, 1949. 
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Brussels Treaty 

To be integrated with North Atlantic Pact machinery. 

organizational framework of the Pact will suggest the range of its in¬ 
terests.®* 

1. The Consultative Council and the Permanent Commission. The Con¬ 
sultative Council, the supreme authority in the Brussels Treaty organiza¬ 
tion, is composed of the Foreign Ministers of the five participating states 
and is so organized as to be able to exercise its functions continuously. 

®®A very useful outline of the Brussels Pact organization was given in a political 
"Background Note” on the Brussels Treaty which was issued by the British Embassy 
in Washington on Feb. 7, 1949, and in Western Co-operation for Defence, a publication 
(I.D. 998} of the Reference Division of British Information Services, issued in Tune, 
1950. 
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It meets at least once every three months in one ot the five capitals. In 
its early meetings the Council set up a Permanent Commission as a co¬ 
ordinating and consultative organ of the Brussels Pact countries, debated 
the proposed North Atlantic Pact, and created a committee for the study 
of European unity. Tlie Commission, made up of the ranking diplomat 
assigned to England by the four continental member states and a Briton 
of ecpial rank, meets at least once a week in London. The study in Euro¬ 
pean unity led to the Council’s sponsorship of concrete steps toward the 
Council of Europe. Later meetings of the Council have been devoted 
mostly to coordinating its work with that of the North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization. A small but eflScierit secretariat assists both the Consultative 
Council and the Permanent Commission. 

2. The Defense Organization. Since the Brussels Treaty is primarily a 
defense arrangement, it is not surprising that the organization for defense 
is particularly elaborate.*^” It consists of two main parts, die Higher Direc¬ 
tion and the Command Organization. 

The Higher Direction is conducted through several committees whose 
activities are coordinated by the secretariat. The most important commit¬ 
tees are: 

1. The Defense Committee, composed of the five Defense Ministers. This 
Committee gives direction and control to the whole defense organization. 
It meets at least once every three months. 

2. The Chiefs of Staff Committee, an advisory body to the Defense Com¬ 
mittee. It meets about every month, usually in London. It is assisted by a 
permanent staff. 

3. The Military Committee, consisting of a Head of Delegation of each 
of the five states, assisted by a small group of officers. This Committee, 
which has permanent headquarters in London, supervises a number of inter¬ 
service and advisory committees. 

4. The Military Supply Board, responsible to the Defense Committee, is 
concerned with the provision of military equipment. 

5. The Supply Executive Committee, which sits permanently with the 
Military Committee. 

Representatives of the United States and Canada have often attended 
meetings of the last four committees upon invitation and on a non-member 
basis. 

During the summer of 1948 the Military Committee drew up plans for a 
Permanent Defense Organization, popularly known as Uni-Force, with 
headquarters at Fontainebleau in France. This organization is headed by 
a Commanders-in-Chief Committee, composed of a Chairman, a Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Western Europe Land Forces, a Commander-in-Chief, West¬ 
ern Europe Air Forces, and a Flag Officer, Western Europe. The popular 
names given to these commands — “Uni-Terre,” “Uni-Air,” and “Uni-Mcr” 

For a detailed chart of the Brussels Treaty Defense Organization, see Western Co¬ 
operation for Defence, p. 17. 
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— reflect the emphasis upon unification. The Commanders-in-Chief Com¬ 
mittee is responsible to the Defense Committee through the Chiefs of Stall 
Committee. No officer exercises executive command in p(^acetime. 

To date this organization looks better on jiaper than in actual function¬ 
ing. It is obviously a compromise arrangement, attc'inpting to reconcile 
conflicting British and French views on strategy, organization, and person¬ 
nel, and its work has been hampered by personality factors. Marshal 
Montgomery and General dc Tassigny, who originally occupied the posts 
of Chairman of the Coinmanders-in-Chief Committee' and (k)ininander-in- 
C^hief, Western Europe Land Forces, respectively, were strong individual¬ 
ists who clashed openly on a number of major issues, and criticisms of the 
entire set-up by General de Gaulle, in particular, seemed to do more 
harm than good. Nevertheless, the Conmuinders-in-("hief Committee has 
drawn up a series of defense plans for Western Euro])e, and has consid¬ 
ered problems of equipment and supply. Men and equipment have been 
exchanged, attempts have been made to standardize arms and equipment, 
and several joint maneuvers and excreis(\s have been held.^" 

Despite their progress in collaboration, it is obvious that the Brussels 
Pact powers cannot by themselves defend Western Europe. With limited 
resources and a serious lack of equipment, the military planning of these 
powers, as well as tluar (jconomic and political planning, cannot possibly 
be adequate. In other words. Western Europe, in and of itself, is not a 
defensible area today. It must rely for defense upon major outside assist¬ 
ance. For this reason the North Atlantic Pact provides the broader frame¬ 
work within which the defense organization under the Brussels Pact must 
be fitted to achieve its major objectives. As a matter of fact, with the 
organization of the Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe 
(SHAPE), under the command of General Eisenhower, Uni-Force was 
virtually fused into the larger framework. Marshal Montgomery, for 
example, became deputy commander of th(^ NATO defense force. 

3. 7'he Economic anil Social Organization. The Brussels Treaty is, of 
course, more than a military alliance. As the preamble states, it is “a 
treaty for collaboration in economic, social and cultural matters,” as well 
as “for collective self-defense.” This work got under way at a meeting at 
The Hague in July, 1948, when the Consultative Council decided that the 
Finance Ministers of the five countries should meet frequently to work for 
closer economic and financial cooperation. The Finance Ministers, in turn, 
recommended the establishment of a Finance and Economic Committee. 
This Committee sits in London, and works closely with the Military Supply 
Board and the Chiefs of Staff Committee of the Brussels Pact, and with 
OEEC, Benelux, and the United Nations. 

Among the social and cultural committees which have been set up by 
the Consultative Council are the following: (1) a Committee of Cultural 
Experts, to promote closer cultural relations among the five countries; 

^ See “Status of Western Union Development,” State Department Press Release, 
Aug. 2, 1949, and Western Co-operation for Defence, pp. 31-36. 
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(2) a Committee of Social Experts, to study the problem of harmonizing 
the social legislation, especially that regarding social security; (3) a Com¬ 
mittee of Experts on Public Health; (4) a Committee of Experts on War 
Pensions; and («5) a Sub-Committee on Migration. 

This brief summary scorns to indicate that the Brussels Treaty organ¬ 
ization may properly be regarded as a regional arrangement. Although 
it has now been overshadowed and to a considerable degree absorbed by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Brussels group is of contin¬ 
uing significance as an outstanding e?xarnple of regional collaboration and 
as one of the major preliminary steps to the (\stablishment of N ATO. 

The Council of Europe. Th^^ Statute of the Council of Europe was pre¬ 
pared by a conference conveiM'd by the Brussels Pact Consultative Council, 
and was made public on May 3, 1949.'*’^ The new Council held its first 
session in Strasbourg, France?, in August-Septeinber, 1949. Since then it 
has been an operating entity of limited powers but of great potential sig¬ 
nificance. At present it has fourteen regular members —the Brussels Pact 
countries, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, Western Germany, and one associate member, the Saar. Its main 
organs are the Committee of Ministers and the Consultative Assembly. 

The Committee ;)f Ministers, composed of the Foreign Ministers of the 
participating countries, is directed by the Statute to “consider the action 
rt'quired to further the aim of the Council of Europe, including the conclu¬ 
sion of conventions or agreements and the adoption by Governments of a 
common policy with regard to particular matters.’* It has far greater pow¬ 
ers than the Consultative Assembly in both substantive affairs and inter¬ 
nal organization. The Committee meets in private before and at the begin¬ 
ning of each session of the Consultative Assembly and “at such other times 
as it may decide.” Its recommendations to member states are not now re¬ 
quired to be unanimous; no recommendation is binding until ratified by 
the respective governments. 

The Consultative Assembly is “the deliberative organ of the Council of 
Europe.” According to the Statute, the Assembly “shall consist of repre¬ 
sentatives of each Member appointed in such a manner as the Government 
shall decide.” An Amendment of December, 1951, fixed Assembly member¬ 
ship at 132, with representation ranging from three (Iceland, Luxemburg, 
and the Saar) to eighteen (France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom). 

The Consultative Assembly meets in regular session once a year. It 
conducts its deliberations in public. There is no veto in these discussions, 
but a two-thirds vote is required on most important matters. The Assem¬ 
bly has a Standing Committee of 28 members, and committees on general 
affairs, economic questions, and legal and administrative questions. A sec¬ 
retariat, headed by a Secretary-General and a Deputy Secretary-General, 
with headquarters at the seat of the Council in Strasbourg, assists the 

For the text of the Statute of the Council of Europe, see the New York Times, 
May 6, 1949. 
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Committee of Ministers and the Consultative Assembly, and carries on the 
day-to-day work of the Council. 

The Statute of the Council of Europe expressly stated that the Consulta¬ 
tive Assembly could discuss only those questions which weri; approved by 
the Committee of Ministers — a limitation strongly resented by the mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly. At its first session, in the fall of 1949, the Assembly 
rebelled against the “pale agenda” which had been prepared for it by the 
Committee of Ministers, and demanded the right to discuss some of Eu¬ 
rope’s fundamental problems.'** More recently it has proceeded to do ex¬ 
actly this. Furthermore, with the approval of the Committee of Ministers, it 
appointed a General AflFairs (Political) Committee to consider ways and 
means of giving it greater independence and thereby greater power and 
prestige.^*’ In these efforts it was powerfully supported by Winston Church¬ 
ill, the most eloquent postwar advocate of genuine European unity, by 
Paul-Henri Spaak, the first President of the Consultative Assembly, and 
by other prominent leaders. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 

Experience with regional arrangements in Western Europe, from Benelux 
to the Council of Europe, has convinced many sincere advocates of closer 
integration that the existing arrangements are too narrow in scope, geo¬ 
graphically as well as politically. In other words, the basic problems of 
Western Europe seem to be unsolvable within the political framework of 
many sovereign states and within the geographical area between the At¬ 
lantic Ocean and the “iron curtain.” More and more it is being realized 
that the destinies of Western Europe are inextricably linked with those of 
a larger area, now commonly termed the North Atlantic Community.** 

The North Atlantic Pact, signed in Washington on April 4, 1949, by rep¬ 
resentatives of twelve states, gave formal recognition to this community 
of nations. These states had long been bound together by many ties. They 
shared the common heritage of Western civilization. In a sense the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean had been a broad highway which joined the states bordering on 
it, rather than a barrier which separated them. In the words of Walter 
Lippmann, who has been mindful of the Atlantic community since World 
War I: “The Atlantic Ocean has never been a military frontier between 
Europe and the Americas; it has always been the inland sea of a neighbor- 

See dispatch of Lansing Warren from Paris, dated Sept. 10, 1949; in the New York 
Times, Sept. 11, 1949. 

^ See aispatch of Michael Clark from Strasbourg, dated Dec. 20, 1949; in the New 
York Times, Dec. 21,1949. 

^For example, Halvard Lange, the Foreign Minister of Norway, wrote in 1950: 
‘The Problem of European union ... is one problem among many which face us 
within our North Atlantic Community, and 1 am convinced that it can find its solution 
only in the wider context of Atlantic cooperation.’^ “European Union: False Hopes and 
Realities," Foreign Affairs, XXVUI (April, 1950), 450. 
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hood of nations closely connected with one anolher by geography, history 
and vital necessity.” “The concept of the Atlantic Coininunity,” asserted 
Lippmann, “is not an upstart idea. . . . The Atlantic Community has in 
fact existed for more than thirty years. It has fought two great wars for 
its survival and its freedom. . . . April 4, 1949 is an important date in the 
history of the world, not because it creates new obligations but chiefly, in 
my view, because it marks the formal recognition of a new political entity 
which will play a great part in the history of the world. . . the common 
interest which has existed de facto is recognized de jure"* 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The North Atlantic Treaty 
binds together the major states of the Atlantic Community — the United 
States, Great Britain, and Fraricc' — and also Canada, Italy, Portugal, Nor¬ 
way, Denmark, Iceland, the Benelux countries, Greece, and Turkey.'*** 
These nations comprise a regional organization of great significance in 
world affairs — one which has already taken concrete form."*" In consider¬ 
ing the structure of NATO, as shown in the accompanying chart, it should 
be remembered that this structure is constantly being changed and ex¬ 
panded to meet new' international developments. 

1. The North Atlantic CounciU the Council of Deputies, and the Perma¬ 
nent Council, The North Atlantic Treaty provides for a Council to head the 
Treaty Organization and to be “so organized as to be able to meet promptly 
at any time.” Originally tlu' Council w’as composed of the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of the member states, or their representatives; but the expanding scope 
of NATO's activities soon demonstrated the need for a broader member¬ 
ship, and in 1951 the participating states agreed to add the Defense, Eco¬ 
nomic, and Finance Ministers to the Council, wheneve?r problems of direct 

Address on “The Atlantic Comniiinity'' in Philadelphia, May 6, 1949. In this same 
important address Lippmann statc*d: *‘l tiiink it can be said that the existence of the 
Atlantic Community was first discerned in this country during tlie anxious months of 
decision and deliberation which preceded our entrance into the First World War." 
IJppmann himself was one of the first to emphasize this concept. In an editorial in 
The New Republic of Feb. 17, 1917, on “The Defense of the Atlantic World,” he wrote: 
“. . . on the two shores of the Atlantic ocean there has grown up a profound web of 
interest which joins together the western world. Britain, France, Italy, even Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, tlie Scandinavian nations, and Pan-Amcrica are in the main one 
community in their deepest needs and their deepest purposes. They have a common 
interest in the ocean which unites them. They are today more inextricably bound to¬ 
gether than most even as yet realize.” Thirty-two years later Lippmann listed as niem- 
oers of tlie Atlantic Community, in addition to those countries which he mentioned in 
his editorial of 1917 (which, be it noted, included all of the Latin American states), 
Canada, Ireland, Iceland, Portugal, and even Australia and New Zealand. See also 
Lippmann, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Little, Brown, 1943), Chapter 
VII, “The Atlantic Community.” 

Greece and Turkey were later additions to NATO. They were invited to join in 
September, 1951. 

See Walter A. Surrey, “Emerging Structure of Collective Securitv Arrangements,” 
Department of State Bulletin, XXII (May 22, 1950), 792-795; Hanson Baldwin, 
“Atlantic Pact Set-Up,” the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1949; First Semi-Annual Report 
to Congress on the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, Dept, of State Pub. 3878, Gen¬ 
eral Foreign Policy Series 33 (June, 1950), pp. 26-29; article by Michael L. Hoffman 
and drafts and charts in the New York Times, March 9, 1952, p. E5. 
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The Set-up of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

The Militarij Commiticc shown on the chart ai upper ri^ht consifds of 
the Chiefs of Staff of member eountries, while the Standing Group is 
composed of representatives from the United States, France and the 
United Kingdom. Jn the map on Regional Commands, Great Britain 
has responsihilHtj for d<jense of British home waters, Di’fense arrange- 
merits for the Eastern Mediterranean remain to be worked out. Chart 
on Defense Budgets .shows how much each European member of 
NATO is spending for defense now and how much defense planners 
believe each one should he spending by next July. 


The New York Tiom, March 9,196t 
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interest to them were considered. Before this step had been taken, two 
other major committees at ministerial level, the Defense Committee and 
the Defense Financial and Economic Committee, had shared coordinate 
responsibilities with the North Atlantic Council. The seventh session of 
the Council, held in Ottawa in September, 1951, was the first at which the 
member states were represented by Foreign, Defense, and Economic or 
Finance Ministers, 

Actually, only two of the first four sessions of the Council were held on 
the ministerial level; at the other sessions members of the Council were 
represented by diplomats accredited to Washington. After thus demon¬ 
strating to themselves that they were very busy men, the Foreign Ministers 
in May, 1950, decided to create a permanent body of deputies, sitting in 
London. Between the infrequent sessions of the Council, the deputies 
would be responsible for carrying out its policies. Specifically, the Council 
gave them the following five assignments: (1) to coordinate the work of 
the defense agencies of the North Atlantic Treaty; (2) to recommend steps 
necessary to implement the coordinated defense plans; (3) to “exchange 
views on political matters of common interest”; (4) to “promote and co¬ 
ordinate public infonnatioii in furtherance of the objectives of the Treaty”; 
and (5) to “consider what furtht^r action should be taken under Article 2 
of the Treaty,” for closer political and economic cooperation.^** 

The creation of the Council of Deputies gave NATO a high-level co¬ 
ordinating agency of a permanent character, and thus greatly increased 
the effectiveness of the whole organization. The deputies immediately un¬ 
dertook the task of planning for the military defense of Western Europe, 
soon to find their work made more urgent than ever by the attack on South 
Korea, with its clear warning of the possibility of armed aggression else¬ 
where. 

As the activities of NATO expanded, and particularly as it became more 
and more deeply involved in problems of West European defense and econ¬ 
omy, the need for an agency with broader responsibilities and greater au¬ 
thority than the Council of Deputies was apparent. Accordingly, at its 
Lisbon meeting in February, 1952, the North Atlantic Council decided to 
establish a Permanent Council which would sit continuously at the new 
headquarters of the organization in Paris, and which would replace the 
Council of Deputies and certain other agencies which had been function¬ 
ing in a semi-independent manner. The Permanent Council, composed of 
representatives of all the member states at the ministerial level, is now 
“the focal point of NATO. Everything else depends on it and is linked 
to it.” 

2. NATO Military Organization, Supervising the work of the NATO 
military organization, under the Permanent Council, is the Military Com- 

^*See North Atlantic Council Resolution on Central Machinery, May 19, 1950; in 
Department of State Bulletin, XXII (May 29, 1950), 831. 

" Michael L. Hoffman, dispatch from Geneva, dated March 8, 1952; in the New York 
Times, March 9,1952. 
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mittee, composed of the Chiefs of Staff of all member states except Iceland, 
which has no armed forces. The Committee holds annual sessions, and 
may be convened more frequently if necessary. To assist the Military 
Committee there is a Standing Group, consisting of the Chiefs of Staff, 
or their representatives, of Uritain, France, and the United States, which 
together form “the key military unit of the whole North Atlantic edifice.” 
The Standing Group must reconcile and integrate the plans of five compo¬ 
nent areas and develop a coordinated over-all strategic concept and plan. 
As its name suggests, it meets continuously; it may be compared roughly 
to the wartime Combined Chiefs of Staff of Britain and the Urated States.®® 
Its headquarters are in Washington. 

The area or regional planning groups direct the defense arrangements 
for their particular areas, and it is this work which the Standing Group 
must coordinate. There are planning groups for the North European, the 
West European, the South European-Western Mediterranean, the North 
Atlantic Ocean, and the Canada-United States areas.®' The headquarters of 
the first two groups is in London, of the third in Paris and Rome, and 
of the fourth and fifth in Wa.shington. The United Kingdom is a member 
of all except the Canada-United States Regional Planning Group. The 
United States is a member of two groups, and has also agreed, upon re¬ 
quest, to participate in the work of the other three. 

With the affiliation of Greece and Turkev with NATO, the advisabilitv 
of an Eastern Mediterranean planning group was seriously considered. 
The planning and coniiriand situation in that area was further confused by 
the decision of the United States, Britain, France and Turkey (but not 
Greece), announced in November, 1951, to establish a Middle East Com- 
mand.“ Because of the objections of Egypt and other stales of the Near 
and Middle East, and because of other difficulties, however, the proposed 
Command was not established; instead, planning for Middle Eastern de¬ 
fense is being handled by coordinating committees within and outside 
of NATO. 

Of crucial importance in the planning of NATO's military experts is the 
defense of Western Europe. This is the direct responsibility of Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE), which directs the NATO 

Baldwin, the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1949. 

The members of the five groups are as follows: 

1. North European: Denmark, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 

2. Western European: Belgium, France, Luxemburg, tlie Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom (the Brussels Pact powers). 

3. Southern European-Western Mediterranean: France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. 

4. Canadian-United States: Canada and the United States. 

5. North Atlantic Ocean: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Western Co-operation for Defence, p. 22. 

For the text of the Four-Power Statement on the Middle East Command see the 
Department of State Bulletin, XXV (Nov. 19, 1951), 817-818. 
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forces in Europe under the command of the Supreme Allied Commander 
ID Europe (SACEUR). Because of the great reputation and magnetic per- 
sonality of its Brst chief. General Dwight D. Eisenhower (who headed 
SHAPE from early 1951 to June, 1952), and the effective work of his suc¬ 
cessor, General Matthew B. Ridgway, as well as because of its central 
position in the entire organization, SHAPE is probably the best known 
of all the agencies of NATO, One might say that the efforts of the nations 
of the free world to defend themselves by combined action in the present 
dangerous international situation are centered in SHAPE’S headquarters at 
Rocqiiencourt, outside of Paris. 

While the members of NATO are agreed on the necessity of pooling their 
resources for defense, they are still a long way from translating their plans 
into reality. At its second meeting in 1949 the Defense Committee, which 
then had primary responsibility for coordinated military planning, an¬ 
nounced that it had agreed on “strategic concepts for the integrated de¬ 
fence of the North Atlantic area.”“ In early April, 1950, it approved a 
‘ new defense plan” of two phases. Phase one would seek to bring the de¬ 
fense preparations of the four other regional groups in line with tho.se of 
the most advanced group, namely the Western European {Brus.sels Pact) 
Group. Phase two would aim for coordinated advances in defense plan¬ 
ning in all five areas by the end of 1954. This new plan was, as a corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Times pointed out, “in effect, a hasty amalga¬ 
mation of five sketchy plans prepared by the five regional planning groups 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” An emergency plan for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area had been decided upon by the Defense 
Committee as early as December, 1949. At the meeting in Lisbon in the 
spring of 1952 the members of the North Atlantic Council agreed on an 
ambitious plan for stepping up the rearmament program of the member 
countries and on other ways of providing for more effective steps for co¬ 
ordinated defense. In spite of these and many other efforts, however, in¬ 
cluding the elaborate planning activities of SHAPE, a real over-all coordi¬ 
nated plan does not yet exist, and the goals announced at Lisbon are still 
far from realization. 

If the NATO members in Western continental Europe organize their 
proposed European army, the major defense forces of the North Atlantic 
area will consist of this army, plus the armed forces of Britain, the United 
States, and Canada, with lesser regional responsibilities assigned to Nor¬ 
way, Denmark, Greece, and Turkey. The naval strength, and much of the 
air might, of NATO will be provided by the United States and Great 
Britain. 

3. Other Committees and Agencies of NATO. Re.sponsible to the North 
Atlantic Council and the Permanent Council, and on the same level as the 

See text of North Atlantic Defense Committee communique, dated Dec. 1, 1949; 
in the New York Times, Dec. 2, 1949. 

^ Dispatch of Benjamin WeUes from London, dated April 8, 1950; in the New York 
Times. April 9.1950. 
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Military Committee, are three other important organs: (1) the Financial 
and Economic Board, (2) the Defense Production Board, and (3) the 
Planning Board foi Ocean Shipping, Tlie main functions of these boards 
are indicated by their titles. The first two are permanent organizations 
whose planning and activities are closely linked with those of the Military 
Committee. Unless the problems within their jurisdiction can be solved, 
adequate military preparations will be impossible. 

Other boards and committees have been established as the need has 
appeared. As we shall note, the Temporary Council Committee created by 
the North Atlantic Council at its Ottawa meeting in 1951, and especially 
a sub-committee of the Temporary Council Committee — the “Three Wise 
Men” — performed very useful services in connection with the consolidation 
of NATO and the formulation of long-range plans, geared both to existing 
economic and political realities and to basic needs. 

4. The Secretariat. NATO evolved in a rather haphazard fashion. In¬ 
deed, not until 1952 did it get a permanent headquarters and a secretariat. 
The decision to make NATO really an organization was made at the Lis¬ 
bon mc'eting of the North Atlantic Council. The headquarters are located 
in Paris, centering in the Palais de Chaillot. Some observers of the world 
scene attached considerable significance of a symbolic nature to the fact 
that NATO moved into quarters which the General Assembly of the United 
Nations had just vacated. Like its UN counterpart, the NATO Secretariat 
is an international staff headed by a Secretary-General, now I..ord Ismay 
of Britain,®^ who clearly occupies a key post on the international front. 
The Secretariat has important military, defense production, and financial 
and economic departments, the latter working closely with the Organ¬ 
ization for European Economic Cooperation as well as with NATOs 
Financial and Economic Board. 

The ramifications of NATO are no more than suggested by a discussion 
of its major organs. To do full justice to the subject, one would be com¬ 
pelled to examine the organization and functions of the many subordinate 
agencies, and to study the activities of the hundreds of individuals, military 
and civilian, drawn from all the member states, who are, after all, the mov¬ 
ing force of NATO. 

Progress under NATO. Since its inception NATO has been an evolving 
and expanding organization. We have already referred to some of the 
changes which were introduced in early sessions of the North Atlantic 
Council and of the Defense Committee. At its memorable fourth session, 
in May, 1950, the Council took six important steps to improve the func¬ 
tioning of the organization. The most publicized of these — and one al¬ 
ready mentioned — was to appoint a Council of Deputies to carry out on 
a continuous basis the objectives of the Treaty. The Council also agreed 
on principles which should govern tlie work of all other Treaty organiza- 

Lord Ismay was chosen after Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to the United 
States, and Lester Pearson, Foreign Minister of Canada, had been offered the post and 
liad turned it down. 
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tions; it issued directives to the Defense Committee and the Defense 
Financial and Economic Committee; it emphasized the mdispensabil.ty 
of self-help and mutual aid among the 1 reaty powers ; it determined to 
concentrate on the creation of balanced collective forces ; and it decided 
to establish a North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping.^* 
Equally significant were the decisions taken af the seventh session ol 
the Council, held in Ottawa in September, 1951. Four of these decisions, 
at least, deserve special mention. First, the Council recommended that 
Greece and Turkey he invited to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
This was a decision which stretched the boundaries of the “North Atlantic 
Community” almost beyond recognition, and which raised special prob¬ 
lems and complications. Second, a temporary committee of the Council 
was established “to survey urgently the requirements of external security, 
and particularly of fulfilling a militarily ac*ceptable NATO plan for the 
defense of Western Europe, and the reali.stic political-economic capabili¬ 
ties of the member countries.” Soon after its formation this committee 
(irreverently dubbed the “Twelve Apostles”) appointed a sub-committee 
of three di.stinguished members —W. Averell Harriman of the United 
States, Sir Edwin Plowden of Great Britain, and Jean Monnet of France, 
with Harriman designated as chairman — to undertake the necessary pre- 
liminar)' investigations. The sub-committee — the “Three Wise Men” — im¬ 
mediately became enmeshed in the problems of recovery versus military 
defense and of the serious political and economic as well as military weak¬ 
nesses of the West European states. A third decision at Ottawa, and one 
which in the long run may prove of the greatest significance, resulted in 
the creation of a permanent ministerial committee of representatives of 
Belgium, Canada, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway, “to consider the 
further strengthening of the North Atlantic Community and especially the 
implementation of Article II of the North Atlantic Treaty,” which pledges 
greater cooperation among the states adhering to the Treaty in political, 
economic, and social fields. A fourth decision of the Council was to hold 
meetings “more frequently and at more regular intervals.” ” 

In accordanc*e with the last deci.sion another Council session was held 
in Rome in the last days of November, 1951. This session was disappoint¬ 
ing in that it led to no major decisions and revealed wide areas of dis¬ 
agreement on such vital questions as the immediate and long-range goals 
for SHAPE and the European Army plan. Moreover, the “Three Wise 
Men” and the “Twelve Apo.stles” were not able to complete their first re¬ 
ports in time for consideration at Rome. There seemed to be a general 
agreement that at the Council’s next session, scheduled for Lisbon in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1952, major policy decisions would have to be made. 

^See the final communique of the fourth session of the North Atlantic Council, 
dated May 19,1950; in Department of State Bulletin, XXII (May 29,1950), 830. 

For the text of the Statement of the Council issued on Sept. 21, 1951, at the close 
of the Ottawa meeting, and other documents relating to the meeting, see Department of 
State Bulletin, XXV (Oct 1, 1951), 523-528. 
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In many respects the Lisbon meeting, which was preceded by discus¬ 
sions in London among the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, and between these ministers and Chancellor 
Adenauer of the Federal Republic of Germany, was the most successful 
of all the sessions of the North Atlantic Council. Major policies were 
indeed made at this meeting. In addition to the decisions to reorganize 
and strengthen NATO which have already been described, the Council 
reached agreement on at least three other important matters. First, it 
adopted what Secretary Acheson called "a realistic plan" for increasing 
NATO’s military forces,"*'' with "firm goals" for 1952 and "provisional goals” 
for 1953 and 1954. The goal for the end of 1952, exclusive of Greece 
and I’urkcy, was set at fifty divisions, half active and half reserve, 4000 
operational aircraft, with the m .pessary airfields and facilities, and support- 
ting naval forces. Second, the way was paved for ending the occupation 
of Western Germany, and for determining tlu? amount of the German con¬ 
tribution for the common defense. And third, the Council strongly en¬ 
dorsed the proposal to create a European Defense Community (EDC), 
and provided for close collaboration between the Permanent Council of 
NATO and the EDC Ministerial Council. For the time being, at least, 
it was decided not to admit the Federal Republic of Germany into NATO; 
but Germany is an indispensable member of EDC, and the European ar)ny, 
including German units, will be a part of the forces under the command 
of SHAPE. 

With the progress of plans for the coordination of the resources of the 
Nortli Atlantic area for defense and other purposes, the outlines of a true 
regional arrangement in the Atlantic Community are beginning to take 
form. Whether they can be filled in remains to be seen. As the states which 
participate in NATO are discovering, it is difficult to reconcile conflicting 
interests and to establish common policies even when there is general agree¬ 
ment on objectives and a general awareness of the necessity for close col¬ 
laboration. The strongest criticism of NATO, of course, has come from 
the Communist world. The Soviet Union has bitterly denounced it as an 
aggressive coalition "to establish by force Anglo-American domination 
over the world” and has charged that it "is a factor undermining the 
United Nations organization.”®® The first accusation seems palpably ab- 

In a report to the American people on the London and Lisbon meetings, broadcast 
over radio and television on Feb. 29, 1952. 

“Official Text of U.S.S.R. Statement on North Atlantic Pact,” USSR Information 
Bulletin, IX (Feb. 11, 1949), 86, 87. According to the Soviet view, “Tlie North 
Atlantic Pact cannot in general be referred to as a regional arrangement, as it embraces 
states in both hemispheres and pursues the aim not of settling various regional problems, 
but of determining the entire course of the foreign policy of such Powers as the United 
States and Great Britain, who continually interfere in the affairs of many other states and 
in every part of the globe at that. It can only be claimed in mockery that the North 
Atlantic Pact is a regional arrangement. He who respects Article 52 of the United 
Nations Charter will not take this view, as the North Atlantic Alliance was formed, not 
on the basis of Article 52, but as a direct violation of the Charter and the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations organization.” P. 85. 
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surd, while the validity of the second remains to be seen. Spokesmen for 
the North Atlantic Treaty powers reply that the Soviet Union itself, by 
its persistent aggressions, has forced NATO into being, and they justify 
it as a measure of collective self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. But, as Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada empha¬ 
sized in a radio broadcast nearly five months prior to the signing of the 
Pact, "a Security Treaty will not be fully effective if it is nothing more 
than a military alliance.” NATO was clearly intended to be more than an 
anti-Soviet alliance; its founders were prompted by the desire to estab¬ 
lish more satisfactory machinery for collaboration among the states of the 
Atlantic Community. In its larger context, to repeat Walter Lippmann’s 
trenchant observation, NATOs chief significance is that “it marks the for¬ 
mal recognition of a new political entity” in a community of nations which 
“has in fact existed for more than thirty years.” 

^ Unless the North Atlantic Pact is set in this broader framework, it will lose much 
of its justification and significance. It is understandable, of course — especially in view 
of the ambiguities of the wording of Chapter VIII of the Charter, and of the disagree¬ 
ments among learned authorities as to the relationship of Chapter VIII to Article 51 — 
that the framers of the Pact .should call it simply a collective self-defense arrangement 
under Article 51, although sometimes they too speak of the Pact in a much broader 
sense. It is also understandable why the Soviet Union should insist that the Pact has no 
justification under Chapter VIII or any other section of the United Nations Charter. 
Boutros-Ghali insists that “the Atlantic Pact is neither a regional arrangement nor a 
regional agency," on the grounds that (1) it does not “express a sociological solidarity, 
other than a common aversion to the Soviet regime," (2) it is a temporary treaty. 
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REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Tendencies toward rejrionalism have also appeared in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. The Little Entente of the 192()’s and 1930s, 
altlioiigh primarily a military defense agreement, led to organized co¬ 
operation in many fields. The; Pan-Slav idea, frequently distorted and 
invariably vague, was olten a stimulus to closer n^gional ties. Proposals for 
a Damibian federation, or for a Balkan federation, were advanced many 
times in the nineteenth centur\% and they have also been voiced in recent 
years. Even native Balkan Communist leaders, notably Dimitrov in 
Bulgaria and Tito in Yugosl avia, have openly advocated .some kind of 
Balkan lederation. I'he proposal did not find favor with Moscow, how¬ 
ever, and aftc'i* criticisms of the idea from the great “protector” of the 
Slavic peoples, Dimitrov abjured liis heresy and hastily returned to the 
resc.Tvalion. Tito, on the other hand, refused to recant. Even after his 
open bniak with lliissia and the Cominform he continued to speak of the 
desirability of a Balkan federation, although the hostility of the loyal 
satellite states made such proposals merely academic. Tito's stubbornness 
in adhering to his views on federation was, of course, only one of his many 
“heresies.” 

Communist Groupings. The East European Bloc, consisting of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
and in some res|)(‘cts Finland as well, bound together by a network of 
nearly twenty bilateral treaties of mutual assistance,®^ might appear 
offliarid to be a true regional arrangement; but it cannot be so considered 
as we use the term here. It is clearly not a voluntary association. More¬ 
over, the countries associated in it have never even claimed to belong to 
a regional arrangement as recognized by the United Nations Charter.®^ 


(8) it i.s ii dosini troatv, in spile of Article 10 of the Pact, and (4) it is essentially a 
niililarv alliance. I*. 158. On another page of the same work, howe\er, Bontros-(Thali 
n^fers to the North Atlantic’ Treaty, along with the Arab League and the Inter-American 
System, as “the only regional arrangememts or agencies which perhaps are (compatible 
with the proN isions of Chapter VI11 of the Charlt?r” of the United Nations. P. J46. 

For a convenient listing of the.se treaties of inntiial a.ssistance and cooperation, from 
the Scn'ict-Czeehoslovak Treaty of Dec. 12, 1943, to the Polish-Rnmnnian Treaty of 
Jan. 2G, 1949, and the te.xts of some of them, .see Documents RehUiug to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document No. 48, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. ( Government Printing 
Office, 1949), pp. 102-115. One other treaty of this type, between C7echo.slovakia and 
Hungary (April 16, 1949), has been concluded .since the Polish-Rumanian Treaty. 
Seven cHher treaties, to which Yugoslavia was a party, have been denonneed since the 
break with the Cominform in 1948. For a detailed analysis of these East European 
treaties, see Knlski, pp. 453-476. 

“The Eastern European Bloc and the United Nations Charter,’* Columbia Journal 
of International Affairs, TIT (Spring, 1949), 38-39, 46. See also van Kleffens, p. 672, n. 
10. A contrary view is expressed by Kulski. Dr. Kulski maintains that “The Soviet agree¬ 
ments and the Atlantic Pact are both regional arrangements, though each of them 
covcTs an area different from the other by its geographical nature.” He .seems to base 
this contention on (1) his definition of a regional arrangement; (2) the references to 
the United Nations in the East European treaties; (3) the pledges for general coopera- 
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Still less can the Cominform — the Communist Information Bureau — be 
classified as a regional arrangement This organization came into existence 
in September, 1947, under the sponsorship of the Soviet Union, for the 
announced purpose of defeating the Marshall Plan. While it contains 
Communist representatives from countries outside the Soviet bloc (par¬ 
ticularly France and Italy), and appears to be actually a revived Com¬ 
munist International,^''’ it is basically a coordinating body for the Com¬ 
munist parties of Eastern Europe and therefore for the governments 
of the Soviet satellite states. The widely heralded “Molotov Plan,” an¬ 
nounced as a substitute for the Marshall Plan in East Europe and directed 
by a Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, took form in January, 1949. 
This is another involuntary association, intended as a vehicle for Soviet 
efforts to link the countries of Eastern Europe ever more closely with the 
U.S.S.R. economically as well as politically.^ 

As these various Soviet-sponsored associations of “stales” fail to qualify 
as instances of true regionalism, they are not relevant to the present dis¬ 
cussion. The Soviet bloc and the satellite system are examined in another 
chapter. 


REGIONALISM AND REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS IN ASIA 

While the unity of Asia may be scarcely more than a dream — at most a 
psychological rather than a physical fact — closer cooperation between 
geographic and political regions for the solution of common problems has 
already been undertaken. In a sense the Japanese appealed to the idea of 
regionalism when they attempted to disguise their program of conquest in 
East Asia by declaring that their objective was the creation of a “Greater 
East Asia (]o-Prosperity Sphere.” Similarly, the Russians have used the 


tion in li.c licatics; and (4) the existence of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
and tlie Corniniorm as coordinating machinery for the bilateral treaty system. *‘A 
regional arrangement in the sense of Article 52 of the Charter,” according to Dr. Kulski, 
"seems to be any arrangement achieved by several states, through bilateral or multi¬ 
lateral agreements, concrerning the maintenance of international peace and security 
witliin a definite geographical area” (pp. 466-467). A definition of this kind, as was 
pointed out in an earlier section of this chapter, is at once too narrow and too imprecise. 

®'^The Cominform has certainly served as an agency for asserting the international 
Communist position on matters affecting a far larger area than Eastern Europe. It 
seems likely, however, that if the Third International has in effect been revived, its over¬ 
all policies, subject to instructions from the Kremlin, are determined at tlie secret meet¬ 
ings, held at least once every year, of top-ranking Communist leaders from many coun¬ 
tries who come together for the ostensible purpose of participating in the annual congress 
of the Communist party of a particular country. Seventy-five top Communist lenders 
from twenty-five countries, for example, attended meetings in connection with the third 
annual congress of the Socialist Unity Party of the Soviet zone of Germany, held in 
Berlin on July 20-24, 1950. See the New York Times, July 30, 1950. ' 

“ Sec Laurie Sharp, “The Molotov Plan Rolls over Eastern Europe,” United Nations 
World, IV (Feb., 1950), 57; Major Problems, 1949-1950, p. 103; Emil Lengyel, “In¬ 
dustrial Changes in Eastern Europe,” The Annals of the American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, CCLXXI (Sept, 1950), 75-76. 
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regional approach in the development and organization of the vast lands 
of Soviet Asia; and they have sought to extend their influence still further 
in areas near their borders in Inner and Eastern Asia by appeals to com¬ 
mon regional interests. These areas now include Siiikiang, Outer and 
Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, and, presumably, China; and if the 
Russian bear keeps on the prowl they may soon include other parts of 
Asia as well. 

The obstacles to Asian regionalism are enormous. Tliey include ideo¬ 
logical differences, illiteracy, profusion or confusion of tongues, abject 
poverty, population differentials, localism, and mountain barriers, to men¬ 
tion only the more obvious. On the other hand, cooperation among the 
countries of Asia is facilitated by certain common features. Particularly 
noteworthy among these arc the peculiarly supra-national — almost non¬ 
national — character of nationalist movements in Asia, the imperative of 
common action to obtain necessary outside assistance, something approach¬ 
ing a common standard of living, and the absence of a single dominant 
power. 

The Arab League. The two clearest examples of regionalism in Asia to¬ 
day are to be found in non-Communist areas. One is the Arab League and 
the other the pro?iosed Pacific Union. The League is a regional association 
among Arab states of the Near East: Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. Formed in 1945 with the benediction and in¬ 
deed the active assistance of the British,®*'* its primary objectives as stated in 
the Pact of the League of Arab States are “the strengthening of the rela¬ 
tions between the member states, the co-ordination of their policies in order 
to achieve cooperation among them and to safeguard their independence 
and sovereignty.” The League pledged support to Arab peoples who had 
not yet gained independence, and asserted Arab claims to Palestine and its 
determination to defend that area against Jewish encroachments. 

The chief organ of the Arab League is a Council — called the Majlis — 
composed of representatives of all member states. The Council is scheduled 
to meet at least twice a year, but it has also held a number of special ses- 

*•*’’ Leaders of the Arab states who championed the idea of an association of Arab 
countries were much encouraged by the favorable attitude of Great Britain. As early 
as May 29, 1941, Anlhony Eden, then British Foreign Minister, stated in a speech at the 
Mansion House in London: “It seems to me both natural and right that cultural and 
economic tics between Arab countries — yes, and political tics too — should be strengtli- 
ened. Ilis Majesty’s Government, for their part, will give their support to any scheme 
that commands general approval.” On Feb. 24, 1943, Eden told the House of Com¬ 
mons that “His Majesty’s Government would view with sympathy any move among 
the Arabs to promote their economic, cultural or political unity.” Quoted in I. H. Baqai, 
“The Pan-Arab League,” in K. M. Fanikkar and others. Regionalism and Security (New 
Delhi, 1948), p. 37. See also Judith Laikin, “British Influence on the Arab League,” 
Columbia Journal of International Affairs, III (Spring, 1949), 102-104. A Preparatory 
Committee, composed of representatives of the seven Arab states, recommended the 
creation of a League of Arab states in a document known as the Alexander Protocol, 
signed on Oct. 7, 1944, by all the members except Saudi Arabia and Yemen, and 
drafted the Pact of the League, signed on March 22, 1945. The League began to func¬ 
tion actively in 1945. See Majid Khadduii, “The Arab League as a Regional Arrange¬ 
ment,” The American Journal of International Law, XI.. (Oct., 1946). 
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sions. Most of its decisions to date have centered on political issues. It 
took a strong position in the disputes between Britain and Egypt on (lu 
future status of Libya, on the presence of foreign troops in S\ria and 
Lebanon, and especially, of course, on all aspects of the Palestine imbroglio. 
The Secretariat of the Arab League has its headfjuarters in Cairo. Its major 
divisions are the Political, Legislative, Cultural, Economic and h iscal, Trade 
and Industry, and Transportation and Communications departments. The 
League has set up committees paralleling these six departments. The 
Secretary-General of the League until late 1952 was Abdul Rahman Azzam 
Pasha, an Egyptian “who has for years been something like the official 
prophet of Pan-Arabism in the broadest sense.”™ He has been more re¬ 
sponsible than any other person for keeping the organization intact and 
functioning. 

In security matters the League’s powers are severely limited. Decisions 
of the Council are not binding unless unanimous, and the League cannot 
enforce decisions regarding disputes which involve the “independence, 
sovereignty, or territorial integrity” of a member state. A state which in 
the opinion of the Council “is not fulfilling its obligations under the Pact” 
may be “excluded from the League,” but only by the unanimous vote of 
all member states. 

Since its formation the Arab League has concentrated largely on political 
matters, especially on que.stions relating to Palestine. A number of pro¬ 
posals and plans for economic, social, and cultural cooperation have been 
submitted to it, but “in most of these schemes, the League thus far has 
been long on resolutions, short on implementation.”®^ Its record in the 
Palestine affair was less than scintillating. Assuming an intransigent posi¬ 
tion, it passed many bold resolutions, but proved to be far weaker, both 
militarily and politically, than had been imagined. While it did present a 
united front against the Jews in Palestine, it revealed deep-seated rifts and 
conflicting ambitions among the rulers of the Arab states — notably among 
King Farouk of Egypt, King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, and King Abdullah 
of Jordan. Farouk and Ibn Saud bitterly objected to Abdullah’s annexa¬ 
tion of Arab Palestine, and they denounced the negotiations for a union 
of Syria and Iraq carried on in 1949. Such a union would probably have 
dealt a fatal blow to the Arab League, and would have promoted the 
realization of both the Fertile Crescent plan for a union of Syria, Iraq, 
and Jordan, and the Greater Syria plan, involving the same three countries, 
plus Arab Palestine and possibly Lebanon. 

As a counter-proposal to such plans, and presumably also to give teeth 
to the Arab League, the Egyptian Prime Minister, Hussein Sirry Pasha, 
proposed a collective security pact among the states of the Arab world. 
Meantime, Egyptian hostility toward Jordan had become so intense that 

*® Albion Ross, dispatch from Alexandria, Egypt, dated June 18, 1950; in the New 
York Times, June 19, 1950. 

Paul Seabuiy, “The League of Arab States: Case Study of a Regional Arrangement,” 
Columbia Journal of International Affairs, III (Spring, 1949), 62. 
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Eji^ypt proposed the expulsion of Jordan from the Arab League, and in 
May, 1950, a majority of the Political Committee of the League voted 
approval. This action seemed to condemn the collective security pact, and 
indeed, the League itself; but in the following month the Council of the 
Lc'aguc deferrecl consideration of the status of Jordan, and representatives 
of all member stales except Jordan and Iraq signed the collective security 
pact. This success was hailed not only as an important step in strengthening 
the Arab League, but also as "a triumph for a group of men who believe 
firmly that time is working for the emergence of some type of common¬ 
wealth of Arab-speaking states under the leadership of Egypt.” 

These developments gave a nc'w vitality to the Arab League, although 
the action against Jordan and the resiu*gence of the rival Pan-Arab ideas of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and die Hashemite kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq 
schemed to foreshadow growing rifts. After some imeasv months, however, 
relations among the Arab states improved markedly. Following the as¬ 
sassination of King Abdullah of Jordan in July, 1951, his son and successor, 
King Talal, abandoned his fathers ambition for a Greater Syria under 
Jordan’s crown. A new military regime in Syria ended the long quarrels 
with Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq. The Iranian oil crisis and the Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute over the Suez Canal and other issues caused the Arab 
nations to present at least the appearance of a united front in support of 
national “emancipation” and against Westeni “imperialism.” With Iraq's 
ratification of the Arab collective security pact, announced on March 16, 
1952, the guarantees of the pact entered into force and “the whole series 
of quarrels that tormented the Asiatic portion of the Arab world seemed 
to disappear.” 

The role of the Arab l-.eagiic in tlicse tangled events cannot be accurately 
assessed. Although the League has repeatedly appeared to be on the point 
of disintegration, it has continued to serve as an agency for calling world¬ 
wide attention to the growth of Arab nationalism. Through such means 
as bloc voting and active participation in the United Nations it has 
cjnphasized the determination of the Arab states to remain free from 
foreign control and to consider certain regional problems on a regional 
basis. Thus far, it has not been an effective regional arrangement — cer¬ 
tainly not as contemplated in Chapter VIII of the United Nations Charter.^" 

^ Albion Ross, dispatch from Alexandria, dated June 18, 1950; in the New York 
Times, June 19, 1950. Ross pointed out that the leading newspaper in Cairo, Ahram, 
“wliic^h long has had the reputation of being the most important source of inforniation 
on Arab League affairs,” had gn en a great deal of attention to the idea of “an African 
and Near Eastern Arabic commonwealth of nations.” The chief sponsors of the idea, 
according to Ross, were the Secretary-General of the Arab League, Azzam Pasha, and 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mohammed Saleh el Din Bey. 

Dispatch from Cairo, dated March 17, 1952; in the New York Times, March 18, 

1952. 

Mouskhely has argued that the Arab League cannot be considered as a regional 
arrangement compatible with the United Nations Charter, but his is distinctly a minority 
view. See Michel Mouskhely, La ligue des Etats arabes (Paris, 1946); Ghanem 
Mahmoud, La ligue des Etats arabes dans VOrganisation Internationale (Paris, 1948); 
A1 Gali Kamal, Le Facte de la ligue des Etats arabes (Cairo, 1948); Pierre Vellas, Le 
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Too loose in organization, too divided by political and personal ri\a]^i(^s, 
and too much of a hostile coalition against Israel, it has failed to fyccoinr 
a positive force for peace and stability in the Near East. Nevert U'less, it 
is a symbol of national revival in the Arab world, and it may herald a 
trend toward a larger political grouping in a strategically critical area. As 
an Arab spokesman declared, it is “neither a beginning nor an end in tla* 
Arab upsurge for unity.” “As a self-contained and effective unity, wrote 
David Courtney about the Arab League in the Jerusalem Post of June 19, 
1950, **it has never existed; but it has existed, and still exists, as a formal 
attempt to create a common external policy out of a natural kinship among 
the Arab States/" 

Pacific Union. The term “Pacific Union,” like its better-known European 
counterpart, “Western Union,” has many meanings. It has been used to 
refer to associations, most of them iniaginarj' in nature, of Asian countries 
on a continental, regional, or localized basis, ranging from real federations 
to the loosest possible kind of cooperative action.*' 

Pacific Pacts. Users of the term “Pacific Union” frequently mean a 
Pacific Pact, similar to the North Atlantic Pact. Supporters of such pro¬ 
posals are prompted by the desire to present a more united front to the 
growing menace of communism in Asia, to establish a common defense 
plan and organization, and to associate the United States in such an under¬ 
taking. This idea is suggested in remarks which President Elpidio Quiriiio 
of the Philippines addressed to the United States Senate in August, 1949: 

. . today the most urgent problem that confronts the Philippines and 
the other free countries of Asia is the problem of security. . . . No one 
who realizes the extent of the menace to which Asia is exposed . . . can 
well afford to rest at east now that the North Atlantic Pact is in full force 
and effect. Asia with its vast population . . . and with its incalculable 
resources, cannot and ought not to be lost to communism by default.” 

Two other outstanding advocates of Pacific Union, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, have for obvious reasons emphasized the 
importance of “organizing the Pacific peoples in their fight against com- 

regionalisme internationale et VO.N.U. (Paris, 1948); and especially Boutros-Ghali. For 
a comment on the weakness of the Arab League, see Paul Seabury, "The League of Arab 
States: Debacle of a Reeioiial Arrangement,” International Organization, III (Nov., 
1949), pp. 633-642. 

Nnjmuddin Rifai, member of Syrian delegation to the United Nations; address at 
Columbia University, Aug. 2, 1950. We are indebted to Mr. Rifai for much useful 
background information on the Arab League. 

One of the most ambitious schemes for Pacific Union was advanced by S. R. Claw 
during the period of wartime unity. In an article in Foreign Affairs, XXI (Oct., 1942) 
71-86, Dr. Chow proposed that after the war a "Pacific Association of Nations” be 
formed, whose membership would include "China, Soviet Russia, India, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Japan, and Thailand.” The organs of the new Association would be a General Confer¬ 
ence, a Pacific Council, a Pacific Court, an International Military Staff, and a Permanent 
Secretariat. Dr. Chow's proposals were elaborated in his book. Winning the Peace in 
the Pacific (Macmillan, 1944), which is one of the mo.st comprehensive treatments of 
the possibilities of regionalism in the Pacific area and in Asia generally. 
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munism,” to use Dr. llhee s words. Official spokesmen of Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, and Japan have also favored some kind of a Pacific 
defense pact. In July, 1950, tlu* Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives, in a voluminous report on the 
military assistance program, iinaniinously endorsed proposals for a mutual 
defense pact for the Pacific area, patterned after the North Atlantic Treaty, 
in which the United States would participate.^'* In January, 1952, Gov¬ 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey of N(w York, after a visit to tlu* Far l^ast, publicly 
advocated “an agreement iu>w with as many of the Pacific nations and our 
other allies as will join for the mutual defense of the far Pacific;.” 

Early in 1949 Prime Minister Nehni of India announced that India did 
not favor a pact of this tvpe. He had reservations concerning the wisdom 
of attempts to organize a nu-ilarv defense against coininuuism, for he felt 
that a defense pact would have little meaning unless the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia first settled some of their serious internal prob¬ 
lems. In May of the same year. Secretary of State Dean Acheson branded 
proposals for a Pacific Pact as “premature,” declared that “the United 
States is not currently considering participation in any further special col¬ 
lective defense arrangements other than the North Atlantic Treaty,” and 
specifically endorsed Nehru’s position that “a Pacific defense pact could not 
take shape until present internal conflicts in Asia were resolved.” In 
September the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and France endorsed 
Acheson’s position. Without the participation of India and the active sup¬ 
port of the Western powers, the prospects for a Pacific Pact seem very 
remote. But an open Gommunist drive in Southeast Asia might make 
coordinated defense plans essential. There was wisdom in Garlos Romulo’s 
gentle reminder to the West: “It would seem to be the wisest course for the 
Western powers, particularly the United States, to give every encourage¬ 
ment to the non-Gominunist states in Asia who are willing to stand for their 
freedom.” 

A resolution adopted unanimously by the nineteen states represented at 
the Asian Gonference on Indonesia, held in New Delhi in January, 1949, 
recommended that the participating nations explore the possibilities for 
regional arrangements within their areas, and that they establish ap¬ 
propriate machinery to carry out such an investigation. Since Australia, 
New Zealand, Ghina, and the states of the Arab League, as well as the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia, were represented at this conference, 
the meaning of “regional arrangements within their areas” was none too 
clear. Prime Minister Nehru revealed some of the difficulties in the way of 
regional associations when, in a speech to the Indian Parliament on 
March 8, 1949, he said: “We haven^t yet decided as to what region that co¬ 
operation should relate to. India is interested in several regions of Asia 
and whether all of these should be grouped together or dealt with 
separately is still to be considered.” The Indian leader laid down “two 
conditions for any kind of regional grouping in which India would par- 
See the New York Times, July 12, 1950. 
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ticipate: (I) it must be wholly within the scope and spirit of the CJiarfcr 
of the United Nations; and (2) it must be largely confined to coiisnltution 
and co-operation,” with “no binding covenant in it. Obviou.slv. a rt'gioiu'l 
association which fulBlled the second of these conditions woidd be a \'erv 
loose one indeed. 

In spite of her announced coolness toward the idea of a Pacific Pact of the 
type envisioned by Quirino, the United States reversed her position con¬ 
siderably after 1949; in fact, in 1951 she took the initiative in sponsoring “an 
overall system ofPaciBc Ocean collective security pacts.” Three such pacts 
were concluded in 1951, with the Philippines, with Australia anti New 
Zealand, and vinth Japan. Presumably these pacts were envisioned as the 
first steps in a widening network of Pacific security arrangements in which, 
it was hoped, other Asian nations, as well as Britain and France, would 
join.”'' Until such time, however, as India, Indonesia, and oth(?r Asian states 
participate, and until tliey lead to cooperation oii a broader front, these 
pacts belong rather to the pattern of mutual defense arrangements of the 
states of the free world, with the United States as the main link, thmi 
to the pattern of true Asian regionalism. 

Southeast Asia Union. The most specific and geographically the most 
limited proposal for Pacific Union is for a Southeast Asia Union to promote 
the common political, economic, and cultural interests of the states of that 
area.” Presumably such a union would meet Nelum’s two conditions and 
would eschew military commitments. It would attempt to assist the peoples 
of Southeast Asia to better their conditions of life and to prepare them¬ 
selves for greater freedom and greater responsibilities, thereby, it is hoped, 
bolstering the region alike against both the menace of persistent colonialism 
and the tlureat of mounting Communist pressures. “The evolving Southeast 
Asia Union,” declared Carlos Romulo, “would be non-Communist rather 
than anti-Communist, democratic according to the new pattern of a free 
society, the better to enable it to perform the all-important work of 
synthesis in a divided world.” 

The chief sponsor of a Southeast Asia Union is President Elpidio Quirino 
of the Philippines, who is also the key mover in most other projects relating 
to Pacific Union. He has lost no opportunity to promote this idea. He 
entrusted Carlos Romulo, the persuasive journalist-politician who has 
played a prominent role in the UN and who has served his country in 
several important capacities, with the delicate task of visiting the other 
countries of Southeast Asia to attempt to gain support for the proposed 
union. On August 9, 1949, in his address to the United States Senate, 

See dispatch of C. L. Sulzberger from Paris, in the New York Times, June 13, 1951. 
The texts of the three PaciCc security pacts concluded in 1951 arc given in tlie Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin. XXV (July 23, Aug. 27, and Sept. 17, 1951), 148-149, 335, 
464—405. 

For a suggested outline of a regional organization for Southeast Asia, see K. San- 
thanam, “A Regional Authority for South-East Asia,” in K. M. Panikkar and others. Re¬ 
gionalism and Security^ pp. 25-33. Santhanam holds tliat “the greatest obstacle” in the 
way of forming an effective regional organization in Southeast Asia “is of course the 
political dependence of some parts of this region.” P. 27- 
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Quirino stated his belief that “the free countries of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific must themselves start the movement for closer cooperation in 
furllierancx' of their common interests in the political, economic and cultural 
fields ; but he also stressed the need for outside encouragement and aid, 
specifically endorsing President Truman’s Point Four proposal and the 
United Nations’ program of technical assistance to underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, and ('xpressing the liopt* that when a Pacific Union was organized, 
“the United Stat(»s and the other deriKKracies should dt'sire to offer such 
help as slioiild lit* in th(‘ir power to givt*." President (Quirino also invited 
countries of Asia interested in forming such a union to a conference at 
Baguio CMy to take tin* necessary first sh'ps. 

The results of the Baguio Conference, held in late May, 1950, were 
limited and disappointing. Delegates from seven scattered countries — 
Australia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand 
— agrctul on a s(*ries of resolutions for regional cooperation in economic, 
social, and cultural programs, and exchanged views informally in closed 
sessions on matters of inutual interest; but, largelv on the insistence of 
India and Indonesia, the Conference avoided public declarations or com¬ 
mitments of a political nature altogether.*'* President Quirino stated in a 
press interview that the fe(*ling of the delegates, representing a part of the 
world which was directly menaced by communism, was “that by getting 
together and cooperating in mutually improving economic and social condi¬ 
tions we contribiite to solution of the Communist problems of each 
nation.” For political reasons, no official representatives from Indo-China, 
China, or Korea were invitc'd to the Ca)nference. Burma accepted the 
invitation to attcaid, but because of changes in the government did not 
send a delegation. The Conference failed to accept a Philippine proposal 
for a permanent organization; instead, it mc'rely decided that Gene'ral 
Romiilo, the President of the Conference and then Foreign Minister of 
the Philijipines, should exj)lore the possibilities of action of this sort. 

In summing up the results of the Baguio Conference, a friendly American ' 
correspondent wrote: “Perhaps the most important aspect of the conference 
was its manifestations ol regional solidarity and its vaunting of purely 
Asiatic views and interests. Delegates all emphasize that the free informal 
closed session exchanges of opinion on many matters decisively promoted 
inutual understanding and future cooperation.” 

The net results of the tendencies toward regionalism in Asia are not yet 
impressive, but the trend is unmistakable. Asian regionalism seems wholly 

Although this posititui may ho criticized as furtluT c\ idciicc of current Asian 
ostricliisni, it was the only ixissible one to take in view of the basic lack of agreement 
and of entliiisiasiii regarding any and all proposals for regional association in Southeast 
Asia. The aim of the slates of this area, as Wernt'r Levi has stated charitably, “has be?en 
to demon.strati? the degree of Asian solidarity rather than to point up the many diffi¬ 
culties still confronting the establishment of an Asian union.” “Union in Asia?” Far 
Eaxtern Survey, XIX (Aug. lU, 1950), 148. 

Quoted in the New York Times, May 28, 1950. 

Tillman Durdin, dispatch from Manila, dated May 31, 1950; in the New York 
Times, June 1, 1950. 
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compatible with nationalism; in fact, it would hardly be possible without 
the long steps toward political independence, economic improvement, and 
educational advance which nationalism has championed. It also seems 
equally compatible with international cooperation, for the leaders of the 
free countries of Asia are particularly insistent that nationalism and 
regionalism must not conflict with each other or with the fundamental in¬ 
terests of the world community. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Regional arrangements were given more positive and detailed endorse¬ 
ment in the Charter of the United Nations than in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Woodrow Wilson viewed with suspicion the idea of 
regional arrangements and alliances; he favored the global approach and 
feared that more limited arrangements would impair the effectiveness of the 
League."® Largely because of pressure from his own country, however, he 
was forced to request a provision in the Covenant which would spt'cifically 
safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. The result was Article 21, which declared: 
“Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of in- 
temational engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional under¬ 
standings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace/’ 
Yet, in spite of demands from a number of states for greater and more 
positive recognition of regional security arrangements, the position of the 
founders of the League of Nations was that such endorsement “would open 
the way for alliances and a return to the balance of power system which 
would, in the long run, be in substantial opposition to the League concept 
of collective security on a global basis.” ^ The Covenant reflected this 
orientation. 

At the San Francisco Conference the question of regional versus in¬ 
ternational organizations was debated at great length; indeed, it “was one 
of the knottiest questions” witli which the Conference wrestled. Accord- 

’'•On Sept. 27, 1918, in an address opening the New York campaign for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive, Wilson declared: . . there can be no league or alliances or spe¬ 
cial covenants and understandings within the general and common family of the League 
of Nations.” 

Grayson Kirk, "Third Commission; The Secnirity Council,” InternatUmal Concilia¬ 
tion, No. 413 (Sept, 1945), p. 466. 

Leland M. Goodrich, "Regionalism and the United Nations,” Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs, III (Spring, 1949), 9. This article was also published, in a slightly 
condensed version, in Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, XXIII (May, 
1949), 47-^6. For a detailed report on this subject, see The United Natiorus Conference 
on International Organization, San Francisco, April 25-June 26, 1945. Report on 
the Action of the Conference on Regional Arrangements. Submitted to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by the Director General. Congress and Conference 
Series No. 48, Pan American Union. Washington, D. C., 1945. The present Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States, Alberto Lleras Camargo, was chairman 
of Committee 4 of the Third Commission of the San Francisco Conference, which con¬ 
sidered the question of regional arrangements and their relation to the world organiza¬ 
tion. 
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ing to an American expert who served on the Committee on Regional 
Arrangements of the Third Commission at the San Francisco Conference, 

. . . the approach of the various countries to the problem of regional 
arrangements may be said to have been conditioned in part by one or an¬ 
other of five points of view, all of which operated in favor of vaiydng degrees 
of autonomy for regional or other limited arrangements within the general 
framework of the United Nations: 

1. The desire of the American republics to safeguard the inter-American 
system; 

2. The similar feeling on the part of the states of the Arab League . . . 
that the status of that Lea cue be preserved; 

3. The wish of the U.S.S.R. to except from any restrictive control under 
the Charter the system ol i)ilateral mutual assistance pacts; 

4. France’s conc(*rii over possible renewal of German aggression, leading 
heT to seek freedom of action against ex-enemy states without the necessity 
of awaiting prior action by the Security Council; 

5. I’he general uneasiness of the small states over the power granted the 
Security Council in the light of the Yalta voting formula.^^ 

There was also strong objection, especially on the part of the United States 
and the Latin American republics, to the stipulation in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals that a regional arrangement or agency could not take enforce¬ 
ment action without the express authorization of the Security Council of 
the new international organization. In view of the Yalta voting formula, 
this requirement seemed to imply that a single permanent member of the 
Council could block action under any regional arrangement. 

In its final form the United Nations Charter devoted an entire chapter 
(Chapter VIII, Articles 52-54) to the subject of regional arrangements. 
In addition, Article 33 provided for “resort to regional agencies and arrange¬ 
ments” among the recommended procedures for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. As stated in Article 53, the authorization of the Security Council 
is not required before action is taken against an enemy state of World War 
II. An even more important exception is provided for in Article 51, per¬ 
haps the most famous and the most discussed article of the entire CHiarter 
(Article VII), which states: “Nothing in the present Charter shall impair 
the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security.” This article opens the way for a great variety of regional security 
arrangements outside the effective control of the United Nations. 

The Charter does not attempt to define “regional arrangements or 
agencies”; it leaves the whole question of their character and purposes, 
and of their exact relations with the United Nations, very much up in 
the air. What it does have to say on regional arrangements is confined to 

Allen, "Regional Arrangements and the United Nations,” p. 7. See also Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Jr., ed.. The Private Papers of Senator Vandenoerg (Houghton Mifflin, 
1952), pp. 186-198. 
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the field of security. It is silent on the possible economic, social, and other 
potentialities of such groupings. Yet within the UN itself, as well as out¬ 
side, the regional principle has been applied in tlu\se broader fields, as, lor 
instance, in the regional commissions of the United Nations. 1 he Caribbean 
Commission and the South Pacific Commission, which are not agencies of 
the United Nations, cooperate with the larger organization. 

Proponents of regional security arrangements naturally insist that these 
devices are wholly consistent with the United Nations Charter and are 
necessaiy^ steps in regional or collective self-defense. The Charter speciii- 
cully recognizes the right of nations to take action of this sort, until and 
unless the United Nations is able to assert itself elfectively in the main¬ 
tenance of peace. But while these arrangements can be readily defended, 
there is real danger that they will degenerate into military alliances against 
some country or countries, that they will provoke countermeasures, that 
they will, in short, increase inteniational tensions and thereby accentuate 
the very evils they are presumably designed to prevent. There is much 
truth in this frank comment by Professor Leland M. Goodrich: 

It must be clearly recognized, however, that the world organization is not 
heing strengthened by the multiplication and tightening of these regional 
security arrangements. On the most optimistic viejw they are to be regarded 
as temporary expedients and as possible aids in creating conditions which 
permit the rehabilitation of the global system. If the United Nations as an 
organization to maintain international peace and seeurity becomes effective, 
such regional arrangements should decline in importance and be sub¬ 
ordinated in operation to the responsible organs of the United Nations.”** 

There is no reason why regional arrangements, even of a security char¬ 
acter, should not be wholly consistent with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter,®^ As Secretary-General Tiy'gve Lie stated on February 11, 
1948, such arrangements ‘‘can be a very useful element in building a United 
Nations system of collective security provided they recognize the su¬ 
premacy of the Charter.” This is an important point. Article 103 of the 
Charter states it clearly; “In the event of a conflict between the obliga¬ 
tions of the Members of the United Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other international agreement, their obligations 
under the Charter shall prevail.” Moreover, as Mr. Lie insisted in his 

“ “Regionali.sin and the United Nations," Columbia Journal of International Affairs, 

III (Spring, 1949), 19-20. See also Grayson Kirk, “The Atlantic Pact and International 
Security," International Organization, III (May, 1949), 239-251. 

®‘^Sce Quincy Wright, “Regionalism and Western Union,” Changing World (Spring, 
1949), p. 3. 

*°The question may be raised whether this very cautious endorsement is really an 
endorsement at all. Mr. Lie has shown a conspicuous lack of enthusiasm for regional 
.security arrangements (including the North Atlantic Treaty), and many other UN 
ofBcials and delegates have shared his restraint. Even if one approves of an arrange¬ 
ment like the North Atlantic Pact, it may be more realistic to confess that it came into 
being because of the obvious weakness of the United Nations as a security arrangement, 
and as a necessary substitute for a more desirable, but apparently unobtainable, protec¬ 
tive system on the international plane. 
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memorancliim of June 6, 1950: “Measures for collective self-defense and 
regional remedies of other kinds are at best interim measures, and cannot 
bring any reliable security from the prospect of war.” Regional arrange¬ 
ments, in other words, have constructive possibilities only if they are truly 
a part of a larger pattern, centering on the United Nations —“the one 
common undertaking and universal instrument of the great majority of the 
human race.” 

Regional arrangements of various types may serve a very useful purpose 
in the no man’s land between national and international organizations. A 
regional pattern of international society may well be a substantial prop and 
basis for the activities of the United Nations. Thus far, however, the rela¬ 
tion of regional arrangements to the United Nations has not been fully ex¬ 
plored, and their place in the inteniational order of the future is as yet 
uncertain. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF INTERNATIONAL REGIONALISM 

In the period following World War II the trend toward international re¬ 
gionalism has berm so pronounced that it is now an acknowledged phe¬ 
nomenon of the international scene. It has achieved a new meaning 
and a new significance. While it has not in any real sense breached the 
barrier of the sovereign state system, it has provided the impetus and 
the machinery for much closer cooperation of states on the regional 
level. 

The most comprehensive regional system — the Organization of American 
States — serves as a coordinating agency for many more limited organiza¬ 
tions and arrangements in the Western Hemisphere. Although no such in¬ 
clusive organization exists in any other region, the trend toward regional¬ 
ism is very strong in other parts of the world. This is especially the case 
in Western Europe, where a bewildering pattern of interlocking regional 
arrangements is evolving. The North Atlantic Pact has given recognition 
and substance to the concept of the Atlantic Community, perhaps beginning 
an ever-widening cooperation in this international region. In Eastern 
Europe regionalism has a long, if somewhat abortive, history, but it has 
been largely suppressed in recent years, or has been perverted into associa¬ 
tions of puppet regimes and political groups iinde^r Soviet domination. In 
Asia the outstanding regional arrangement is the Arab League, an associa¬ 
tion which, while potentially strong, is at present weakened by internal 
dissensions and rival ambitions. Various forms of Pacific Union have been 
proposed; but, as the Baguio Conference of May, 1950, emphasized, most 
of the countries of South and Southeast Asia share the view of India that 

®®For the text of Mr. Lie's “20-year program,” see United Nations Bulletin, VIII 
(June 15, 1950), 510-513, 540. 

Secretary-Oeneral Trygve Lie, introduction to fifth annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the United Nations; in the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1950. 
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informal cooperation is preferable at the present stage of affairs to formal 

organizations. . i . i- 

In spite of the growing importance of international regionalism, as evi¬ 
denced by the appearance of many new regional arrangements, \er\ 
attention has been given to this development by students of international 
relations.** The exact nature of international regionalism is by no means 
clear. The same comment could be made of its significance and place in 
the international society of the present, and even more particularly of the 
future. It is important to explore its relations to the prevailing nation-state 
pattern; to looser arrangements between states through treaties, trade rela¬ 
tions, alliances, etc.; to proposed unions and federations, on a regional or 
broader level; to larger associations of states such as the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations; and to universal organizations, notably the United 
Nations at the present time, but embracing also any other nearly universal 
associations which are now in existence or which may come into being in 
the future.*" 

If international regionalism is properly developed, and is closely in¬ 
tegrated into a more universal framework, such as is provided by the United 
Nations, it can fill a real gap in the existing pattern of international society. 
Wrongly used, it will become nothing more than a camouflage, and a poor 
one at that, for military alliances, “blocs,” and “orbits,” and therefore will 
exercise a disturbing and destructive influence on international relations."" 

Regional arrangements, especially those of a security nature, will gener¬ 
ally be inadequate and ineffective, and often will be positively dangerous, 
unless they are a part of a universal system. As Josef Hanc has stated, “Re¬ 
gional groupings will most certainly fail if they do not become affiliated to 
a universal organization. If they are to be successful, they must be linked 
with, and subordinate to, a world-wide international system designed to fur¬ 
ther political security and economic prosperity.” 

The multiplication of regional arrangements, especially in Western Eu¬ 
rope, is already giving rise to problems of coordination and to apprehen- 

“Two of the most informative discussions to date on the subject of inteniational 
regionalism and regional arrangements were tlie all-day conference on “Regionalism 
and Political Pacts,'^ jointly sponsored by the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsylvania, which was held in Philadelphia on May 6, 1949, and the 
opening session of the Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Society of Inter¬ 
national Law, held on April 27, 1950, which was devoted to a panel discussion of 
“World Security and Regional Arrangements.’* 

These associations could include specialized organizations such as the Universal 
Postal Union — in membership the most comprehensive of all international organiza¬ 
tions — which is now affiliated with the United Nations as a specialized agency. They 
could also include international non-govemmental organizations, such as the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce and the Red Cross, and future organizations of a supra¬ 
national character, if and when they come into being. 

^'^For a clear warning along these lines, see Hamilton Fish Armstrong, “Regional 
Pacts: Strong Points or Storm Cellars?” Foreign Affairs, XXVII (April, 1949), 351-368. 

“Trends in Central and Eastern Europe,^’ in Regionalism and World Organization, 
p. 128. See also Sarah Wambaugh, “Regional versus Universal Solutions,” in ibid., p. 51; 
and Jose Ramon Orue y Aggegui, “Le R^gionalisme dans I’Organisation Internationale,” 
pp. 81-QO. 
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sions about the possibility of conflicting obligations. Hamilton Fish Arm¬ 
strong has warned that “the overlappings in a security system based on 
regions are evidently as troublesome as the gaps.” Doubtless he had in 
mind the difficulties which are confronting the United Kingdom, France, 
and Benelux countries in coordinating and reconciling their obligations un¬ 
der the Brussels Treaty and the North Atlantic Pact, and the position of the 
United States as an adherent to both the Rio and the North Atlantic treaties. 
But while problems of coordination are obviously great, such obligations 
should be complementary and not conflicting. Indeed, the thesis may be 
hazarded that tin; more n^gional arrangements a given state enters, the 
more secure is that state ai» 1 the brighter are the prospects for peaceful 
international collaboration. G« orges Scelle believes that “there is in this 
interlocking or intcTwc'aving ol groupings a guarantee of peace. ... If a 
state belongs to many diffcTcnt systems, it will be by that very fact re¬ 
strained ill its warlike inclinations by the very weight of each of the groups 
to which it belongs, and on the other hand will help neutralize the warlike 
inclinations of its partners by the care which it will take to safeguard its 
own associations.” “* Moreover, the experience and perspective gained in 
many cooperative endeavors on the regional level should contribute greatly 
not only to the successful functioning of regional arrangements, but also to 
the development of that international climate of opinion without which all 
efforts at supra-national cooperation are doomed to failure.*^* 

Perhaps a sensible view of the role of international regionalism and re¬ 
gional arrangements in contemporary international relations is that de¬ 
scribed by Frank Lorimer: 

It is apparent that the structure of peace in a div(!rse, complex and 
changing world must involve the integration of human interests at many 
levels and in many ways. A simple universal political structure, unsup¬ 
ported by j)eaccful institutions on regional, national and local levels, and 
without implementation by appropriate economic and cultural institutions, 
would soon break apart. A series of uncoordinated regional structures, char¬ 
acterized by mutual suspicion and conflict, would create a new unstable^ 
balance of power in the world and might easily set the stage for the most 
terrible conflagration in human history. . . . We must seek the greatest 
possible integration of human interests through the most effective and ap¬ 
propriate institutions, as well as through both universal and regional agree- 

Armstrong, p. 360. 

Une crisc clc la Snrictc dcs Nations (Paris, 1926), p. 216. 

In a remarkable statement in the House of Commons on March 28, 1950, with 
reference to the progress achieved through the organizations lor West European 
cooperation, Mr. Younger, British Minister of State, testified to the beneficial effects ol 
cooperation through many regional arrangements: “As a result of the interlocking of 
all these organizations, there is already growing up a ^'cry large body of experts, officials. 
Ministers, and latterly also Parliamentarians, who arc becfiming accii.stomed from day 
to day, and from week to week, to think beyond their own frontiers; who are getting 
to know their colleagues of other countries, to deal with them with the same problems 
but seeing them dealt with in a different perspective; who are exchanging opinions and, 
what is probably more important, exchanging information with a frankness and intimacy 
which would certainly have been unthinkable only a few years ago.** 
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merits, in order to provide security against aggression and further tlic eco¬ 
nomic and cultural progress of the world.'* 

Thus, it appears that international regionalism may exaggerate the divisive 
forces which threaten to tear the world apart, or, on the otluT hand it may 
initiate a progressive integration which will bring tJie world tog(*tlier. 
Could it be, as Donnedieu dc Vabres is said to ha\’e ])rophesi(‘d, that the 
future trend of international organization will be ^du national, par Ic 
regional a VuniverseV"? 
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Formulations of the National Interest 




chapter 22 


The Foreign Policy of the Souiet Union Through 
World War II 


... I leave the following instructions, and I recommend them to the 
attention and constant observation of my descendants. 

1. To keep Russia in a state for continual tear, to bold the soldier 
ever reaily, and never give him rest except for the purpose of recover¬ 
ing the finances of the country and the improvement of the army. To 
choose the most favourable moment for the attack, to follow up peace 
by war, and war by peace, in the interest, aggrandisement, and grow¬ 
ing prosperity of Russia. 

XIII. Sweden being dismembered, Persia subjugated, Poland 
crushed, Turkey conquered, our army reunited ... we must then 
propose separately, and t^ery secretly, first to the Court of Versailles, 
then to that of Vienna, to share with them the empire of the universe. 
If one of the two accept, which is nearly certain, by fiaitcring her 
ambition and national vanity, to make use of her for crushing the other. 
Finally, to annihilate in her turn the one which remains, by commenc¬ 
ing a struggle which cannot be perilous, Russia po.ssessing already all 
the Eastern or greater portion of Europe. 

— Will of Peter the Great (died 1725)' 


The Soviet Union is sometimes portrayed as the great Sphinx of the 
contemporary world, a cliaracterization which accents the inscrutability 

^ Nasrollah Saif pour Falemi, Diplomatic History of Persia, 1917-1923 (Russell F. 
Moore, 1952), pp. 309-311. Two of the fourteen “instructions” arc given above*. 
triguing as the Will may be to some persons, the whole thing is doubtless a forgery. 
It was probably the work of an imaginative anti-tsarist Russian of earlier days. By per¬ 
mission of Whittier Books, Inc. 
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of the Sphinx rather than its silence. Although much is known about her 
policies of the past, her capabilities, and her ultimate goa s, t ere is gieai 
uncertainty and disagreement about “the sources of Soviet conduct, to use 
a phrase which George F. Kcnnan has made popular. Shortly after th(' 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in August, 1939, Winston C^hurchill de¬ 
scribed the Soviet Union as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma/* This sense of dealing with a formidable unknown has persisted 
in non-Communist states, and has indeed been strengthened by the iron 
curtain** which separates the two worlds, ideologically as well as terri¬ 
torially- 

In one sense, then, the Soviet Union is the great question mark in in¬ 
ternational relations today, and her foreign policy is a study in contradic¬ 
tions. In another sense, however, Soviet foreign policy is clear and con¬ 
sistent, for it is shaped by men who are driven toward the same final ends 
by the same ideological motivation, and who have been tirelessly persistent 
in working for clearly-defined goals. “In its distant objectives,” asserts 
Edward Crankshaw, “the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is less obscure 
and more coherent than that of any other country in the world. The ob¬ 
jectives embrace the ultimate victory of the world proletariat under the 
leadership of Moscow.” “ These goals have been proclaimed, with some 
variations of emphasis, ever since Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels declared 
in the Communist Manifesto: “The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that their ends can be attained only 
by the forcible overthrowing of all existing social conditions.” This world 
revolutionary program distinguishes the Soviet Union from every other 
modern state — Soviet leaders and dialecticians never weary of expounding 
the unique character of their political order —and, understandably, it 
creates deep hostility between the “two worlds” and introduces a peculiarly 
dynamic and menacing element into all tendencies toward Soviet expansion¬ 
ism and imperialism. 

Conditioning Factors. Soviet foreign policy, however, can hardly be 
summed up as the fanatical pursuit of a single goal, although this interpreta¬ 
tion is popular in many circles. Instead, like the foreign policy of any 
state, it is inevitably shaped by a variety of factors: geographic and 
strategic considerations; historical and traditional policies; the general 
international situation; internal political problems; the elements of eco¬ 
nomic strength and weakness within the state; the morale of the people 
and the character of the leadership; and other equally basic conditions. At 
various stages in their brief tenure of power the Communist leaders of 
Russia have appeared to regard world revolution as an imminent and then 
as a remote possibility, as a goal to be placed in the forefront of their 
policies and then as one which can be relegated at least temporarily to 

* Review of Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, Vol. II: 1936-41 
(Oxford University Press, 1949), in the New York Times Book Review, July 3, 1949, 
p. 4. Crankshaw was in Russia during World War II as a representative of the British 
Foreign Office. 
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the ideological closet. Moreover, as Barrington Moore, Jr., believes, there is 
some indication that world revolution has been transformed “from a goal 
into a technique.” “If there is any central goal behind the policy of the 
Soviet leaders,” he argues, “it is the preservation and extension of their 
own power, by any means whatever, rather than the spread of a specific 
social system or the realization of a doctrinal blueprint.” ** 

Special Problems in Analysis. In any analysis of Soviet foreign policy 
two limitations should be borne constantly in mind. The first is that re¬ 
liable information is very difficult to obtain and is indeed generally lacking. 
Even a casual perusal of some of the literature on the Soviet Union will 
reveal that on the whole the sources are scanty and unreliable, and that 
supporting evidence for many )f the statements is quite unsatisfactory. Few 
important original documents are available; the press is government- 
controlled and can, therefon*, be expected to print only such materials as 
are government-approved; public debate on foreign policy is practically 
non-existent; recommendations of the foreign ministry are almost invariably 
approved by acclamation of sessions of the Supreme Soviet; the value of 
the reports of the few foreign correspondents who are still tolerated in the 
Soviet Union is necessarily lessened by the fact that these correspondents 
have little access ^o essential documents and are not free to move about at 
will, sometimes also by their desire to make headlines and quite often by 
personal bias. 

A second limitation, of which Western diplomats who have had first-hand 
experience with Soviet diplomacy arc painfully aware, is that the Russians 
and in fact all Communists u.sc familiar words and concepts in very un¬ 
familiar ways. The Communists have posed a semantic problem which did 
not arise during the years of Fascist aggression. Mussolini boasted that he 
spat on the corpse of liberty, and Hitler sneered at democracy; but the 
Communists, who arc equally contemptuous of liberty and democracy as 
understood in the non-Communist world, use these and other words in a 
wholly novel sense. Failure to understand this practice, as John Foster 
Dulles has said, “explains why we so often agree with what Soviet leaders 
say and then find it difficult to reconcile their acts with what we thought 
they meant.” Dulles cites the Russian meaning of three words which arc 
generally used today: “‘Democracy,’ in Russian, means the Soviet type of 
proletarian dictatorship; ‘Fascist,’ in Russian, is a word of reproach applied 
to all non-Soviet faiths; ‘Friendly,’ in Russian, is a word of approval reserved 
for those who profess belief in Soviet ideals and who prove their sincerity 
by working to promote them.” ^ “Upside-down language” of this sort, to 
use Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s phrase, is the usual fare offered by Communist 
propagandists. It suggests that the slogans which George Orwell foresees 
in his book entitled 1984 are not so fantastic after all: “War is Peace,” “Free¬ 
dom is Slavery,” and “Ignorance is Strength.” 

® Barrington Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics — The Dilemma of Power: The Role of Ideas 
in Social Change (Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 394. 

* John Foster Dulles, “Thoughts on Soviet Foreign Policy,” Life, June 3, 1946, p. 113. 
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BASES AND INSTRUMENTS 

To wliat extent is Soviet foreign policy a coiitiniiatioii of tsarist police. 
conditioned by the same geographic and strategic, historical and traditional 
factors? To what extent is it a product of Coininuuist idf‘ology, particularly 
of the Communist vi(.*w of world revolution and inc'vitable conflict and ol 
the Marxist-Leninist theory <jf international relations? To uTiat extent 
is it shaped by international developments? by domestic (‘v^ntsP by person¬ 
alities? Who formulates it and how is it im])l(‘inented? We shall try to 
throw some light on these questions. 

A Continuation of Traditional Foreign Policies? To Communists this 
question seems irrelevant and meaningless. According to thtar doctrine the* 
interests of lUissian national policy and of world communism an' idc'utical. 
To non-Commiinists this is a hotly debated question on which all kinds 
of opinions have been expressed. Thus, many historically mind('d observers 
point out that nearly all of the policies now followed bv the Soviet Union 
are a natural and logical continuation of historic Ihissian policies. 

Although Russia has the longest sea frontier in th(' world, most of it is 
along the Arctic littoral. She is, and always has been, virtually a land¬ 
locked power. From the time of Peter the Great, piThaps from an even 
earlier period, the leaders of Russia have sought to consolidate and develop 
the resources, human and natural, of the vast land mass, to acquire win¬ 
dows to the West, and to gain access to the oceans without abandoning 
their self-imposed isolation. Robert J. Kerner has written al length on 
the Russian “urge to the sea.” ‘Tt may be concluded,” he believes, “that tlu* 
urge to the sea is one of the most fundamental of all basic trends in Russian 
development and that it will be continued regardless of the doctrines or 
methods used.” Floyd A. Cave holds that “Soviet policy has not departed 
in any cwisiderable respect from the historic objectives which the geopoliti¬ 
cal position of the U.S.S.R. has made a part of her destiny.” lie points out 
that the Soviets are pursuing at least five “long-term principles of Russian 
foreign policy”: (1) the recovery of lost territor)^; (2) the obtaining of 
warm water ports; (3) friendly neighbors; (4) peace; and (5) world-wide 
socialism.® Some of these “principles,” particularly the last, may well be 
questioned, and regarding the third and fourth it should be remembered 
that the Communists have their own interpretation of what constitutes 
“friendly neighbors” and of the nature of “peace”; but Professor Cave’s 
main thesis seems valid. 

Tsarist Russia showed the same tendencies to expansion, the same over- 
zealous solicitude for her “fellow-Slavs,” the same concern for Asia, 

® "The Foreign Policies of Russia," in Foreign Policies of the Great Powers (Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1939), p. 146. See also Kerner’s The Urge to the Sea (Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1942V 

“"Some Current Illusions Regarding the U.S.S.R.," Social Science, XXI (Jan., 1946), 
47-54. See also Warren B. Walsh, "The Soviet’s Russian Heritage,” in Stuart Gerry 
Brown, ed.. Great Issues (Harper, 1951), pp. 141-160. 
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although the motives may have been different. Russian interest in the 
Balkans, in Poland, in Manchuria and Outer Mongolia, in the entire 
borderland area, is nothing new. When the Soviet Union garnered the 
fruits of Yalta in th(' Far East after World War II, her leaders boasted that 
they had ri'gained the territories and the concessions which had been 
wrongfully taken from their eountiy^ as a result of the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-1905. It lias often hinni pointed out that sinc(* 1939 the Soviet 
Union has expanded almost to the fullest extent of tsarist aspirations, with 
the one outstanding (exception of the Turkish Straits. Communism today, 
in the opinion of Gi^ncTal Walter Bedell Smith, who spent three years in 
Hnssia as American Ambassador is Great Rnssianism. 

I'here are also plenty of nrecodents for the present suspicion and 
aloofness of the Russian h'aders. for their intolerance and autocratic tend- 
(Ticies, for strict control from above, and for persecution, purges, and 
slave labor camps. In his celebrated Diartj, John Quincy Adams, first 
American Ministt'r to Russia, "stressed the jealousy and suspicion of Rus¬ 
sian officials,” and “complaiiK'd of tluj . . . geiKTally dilatory nature of the 
Russian officials, many of whose promi.ses and apologies proved completely 
('mpty.” 1’his same picture "was described again and again, with varying 
sliades, by subsequent American ministers,” as Thomas Bailey’s Aimrica 
Faces Rvssia reveals.* George F. Kennan once remarked that he couid 
piece together lengthy excerpts from the observations in De Custincs 
La Russie en 1839 and submit them, with only slight changes, to the State 
Department as a report on present conditions in the Soviet Union.** 

We may conclude, therefore, that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
is in many respects a continuation of the policies of tsarist Russia, and 
that the Communist leadiTs of Russia, like the tsars, have had to make 
adjustments to th(^ (wisting structure of international relationships. There 
are some, however, who would take sharp issue with this analysis. Writing 
in the American journal. Foreign Affaires, just about two decades ago, 
Karl Radek, then one of the most prominent of Russian .spokesmen, stated 
that "to attempt to represent the foreign policy of the Soviet Union as a 
continuation of Czarist policy is ridiculous. Bourgeois writers who do so 
liave not grasped ('ven the purely external manifestations of this policy.” ^ 
To support his position Radek pointed out that the Soviet Union had not 
tried to seize the Dardanelles, or Port Arthur, or Dairen, and had main¬ 
tained a uniformly friendly attitude toward Poland and the Baltic States. 
In view of the course of Soviet policy since he wrote, his examples were 

^Thomas Bailey, America Faces Russia (Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 16. See 
also Max M. La.serson, The American Impact on Russia, 178^1917 (Macmillan, 1950). 
A contemporary account of Sir Anthony Sherley’s journey to Moscow from Persia in 
1601 contained similar comments on Russian officials. See The Tiiree Brothers (London, 
1825), pp. 97-103; quoted in Sir Olaf Caroe, Wells of Power (London, 1951), p. 77. 

^ An interesting summary of the observations of the Marquis de Custine was printed 
in the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 18, 1949. 

®Karl Radek, “The Bases of Soviet Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XII (Jan., 
1934), 194. 
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singularly ill-chosen to support his thesis, and his own fate is a reminch r 
that many old Bolsheviks could not themselves master the inner workings 
of the party machinery'. In July, 1951, a group of Russian emigres in the 
United States, including Alexander Kerensky, wrote in a letter to the Neiv 
York Times that “to confuse Kremlin policies with historic Russia is to miss 
the heart of the threat confronting the world today.” They argued that this 
confusion identified Stalin with the Russian people, and that this identifica¬ 
tion might be a fatal error; besides, the Bolsheviks had created an entirely 
new species of state, unknown in the annals of human history — a party 
state” in which the people were and are “a powerless instrument. 

The Influence of Marxism-Leninism. The statement of the Russian emi¬ 
gres tended to underestimate the continuing influence of basic factors and 
to exaggerate the unique qualities of the Soviet experiment; but it did call 
attention to another dc;termining element in Soviet foreign policy. Cer¬ 
tainly that policy is not being directed solely along channels charted by 
the tsars. Something new has been added. The new element, of course, is 
communism. The leaders of the Soviet Union, like all other Communists, 
profess to l>e faithful interpreters and followers of the essential tenets of 
communism as laid down by Marx and Engels in The Communist ManU 
festo in 1848 and in Das Kapital and other writings of Marx. They believe 
that communism represents the wave of the future, that capitalism will be 
destroyed by inner collapse and by external pressures, and that surely — 
although probably only after revolutions and other upheavals while capi¬ 
talism is in its death-throes — the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
classless state will be established, leading, in turn, to the withering away 
of the state. The Marxist-Leninist theory of intcniational relations assumes 
inevitable conflict between the Communist and non-Communist world; it 
regards imperialism as the last stage, the dying gasp, of capitalism (Lenin 
wrote a famous book on Imperialism); it emphasizes finality of ends and 
flexibility of means, astute timing of strategy and tactics, and the duality 
of morality and of standards between Communists and non-Communists; 

^®The New York Times, July 8, 1951. This letter was occasioned by an editorial in 
the Times of June 28, entitled “Realism About Russia,” commenting on testimony which 
Secretary of State Aclujson gave to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives on June 26 in support of the proposed Mutual Security Program. 

In his testimony Mr. Acheson linked Soviet foreign policy with traditional Russian 
expansionism, and added: “The Politboro has . . , carried on and built on the imperial¬ 
ist tradition. What it has added consists mainly of new weaprms and new tactics — the 
weapons of conspiracy, subversion, psychological and ideological warfare, and indirect 
aggression, and tactics skillfully designed to employ these weapons.” Department of 
State Bulletin, XXV (July 9, 1951), 48-49. The Russian Emigres declared that “These 
judgments, we believe, are mistaken from the historical viewpoint, and profoundly 
harmful to Russian demociracy and world democracy alike from the political viewpoint. 

If accepted as a guide to American policy, they would turn the present ideological 
struggle against communism into a national struggle against Russia and its peoples.” 
This Tetter provoked a number of comments and replies, most of which supported Mr. 
Acheson’s interpretation rather than that of the Russian ^migr^s. The entire exchange 
was an interesting example of the prevailing differences of opinion about the exact 
nature of the relationship between traditional Russian foreign policies and the foreign 
policies of the Soviet Union. 
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it stresses the either-or philosophy and the absolute impossibility of neu¬ 
trality. 

The importance of theory to Communists should not be overlooked. 
Stalin never wearied of repeating Lenin’s dictum that “without revolu¬ 
tionary theory there can be no revolutionary movement.” Manv of the most 
widely circulated Communist writings are essentially theoretical treatises, 
including most of the works of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. They seem heavy 
and almost meaningless to the uninitiated, but they are carefidlv studied in 
Communist-dominated countries and accepted as gospel by the faithful. 
In a society where theory and practice are so intertwined such works are 
of basic significance.^^ 

1. A Scientific Doctrine? T he allegedly scientific character of Marxism- 
Leninism, the proclaimed iiiiallibilitv of its Soviet interpreters, the doc¬ 
trines of world revolution and inevitable conflict, and in fact its whole 
approach to international relations make communism, when based on a 
strong state led by able and ruthless men, a constantly threatening force 
in the world. However weird and immoral Communist doctrines may ap¬ 
pear to non-believers, it is important to recognize that the Communists 
accept them without question. Thus the Soviet historian, Eugene Tarle, 
has written: 

The high vocation of Soviet diplomacy is made easier by the fact that it 
wields a weapon possessed by none of its rivals or 0 ])ponents. Soviet diplo¬ 
macy is fortified with the scientific theory of Marxism-Leninism. This doc¬ 
trine lays down the unshakable laws of social development. By revealing 
these norms, it gives the pos.sibility not only of understanding the current 
tendencies of international life, but also of permitting the desirable collabora¬ 
tion with the march of events.^® 

Aided by this scientific doctrine. Communists believe that they will be vic¬ 
torious, although only after the collapse of capitalism and the extermina¬ 
tion of the most intransigent of the reactionary, bourgeois elements. They 
believe that it is their mission to save the w^orld by recreating it in the 
Communist image. John Foster Dulles has well described their messianic 
aspirations: 

The makers of Soviet foreign policy take seriously the fact that the world 
i.v “one world” and that peace is “indivisible.” These phrases, which are 
catch-words and slogans for us, arc the basic premises of Soviet foreign 
policy. The primary purpose of that policy is to achieve peace, security and 

''See "Historiciis," “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, XXVII (Jan., 1949), 
1-2; Waldcmar Giirian, “Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign Policy,” The Year Book 
of World Affairs, 1947 (London, 1947), I, 1-39; Warren B. Walsh, “The Soviet's 
Marxist Heritage,” Chap. IX in Stuart Gerry Brown, ed., Great Issues, pp. 161-180; 
T. A. Taracouzio, War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy (Macmillan, 1940); Waldemar 
Gillian, “The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia,” Review of Politics, V (April, 1943), 
177-193; Michael T. Florinsky, World Revolution and the U.S.S.R. (Toronto, 1933); 
and Edward H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia, 1917-1923, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1950). 

’“See V. P. Potiemkine, cd., Istoria Diplomatii, 3 vols. (Moscow, 1941-1945), III, 
703-764. 
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opportunity for the Soviet Union. Those are the usual goals of every foreign 
policy. But since, to the Soviet leaders, the world is one world and sinc.e 
peace is indivisible, peace and security are considered bv them to dejxMid 
upon eradicating the non-Soviet type of society wliich now dangcrously 
divides the one world into incompatible haIvTS. That also, they think, >vilj 
be good for the world; for the Soviet type of proletariat dictatorship, origi¬ 
nated to promote the welfare of the masses and to end the exj^loitation of 
man by man, is considered the ideal kind of government.^^ 

2. Inevitable Conflict or Peaceful Co-existence? The Communist doc¬ 
trine of worJd revolution has been a major source of misunderstanding and 
apprehension. As Max BcIofF has written: 

The basic and inescapable relation of the Soviet State to other States, is 
one of coniBict. And for a full understanding of the Soviet attitude, it is neces¬ 
sary to realize that the conflict is one in which the outcome is a foreordained 
victory for the Soviet State and, with it, the international proletariat. To try 
to comprehend the Soviet outlook and to dismiss the inevitability of the 
world proletarian revolution is as idle as to try to comprehend the outlook 
of medieval man and to dismiss the reality of the Last Judgment.’^ 

But docs the doctrine of world revolution mean then that war is inevitable 
between the Communist and non-Comrnunist wwlds? Or is peaceful co¬ 
existence possible? The behavior of the Soviet Union and the pronounce¬ 
ments of its leaders provide no clear answer to tliis question. At certain 
periods, especially when the Soviet Union was interested in collective 
seemity and popular fronts to meet the menace of fascism, and during 
the years of wartime collaboration, the goal of world revolution seemingly 
faded into the background; at other times the Soviet leaders have ap¬ 
peared determined to press forward at all costs. When engaged in one of 
their frequent peace crusades, Communist spokesmen may attack the capi¬ 
talist world in the most vitriolic terms, and revive the theme of inevitable 
conflict. In fact, the same speech or newspaper article may breathe hostil¬ 
ity and appeal for peace. It is little wonder that people who are not skilled 
in Marxist dialectics cannot fathom the intentions of the men in the 
Kremlin. Those men speak with many tongues. 

Lenin once said: “We are living not merely in a State, but in a system 
of States, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with impe¬ 
rialistic States for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end supervenes a series of frightful 

Dulles, p. 113. “What must be realized is the continuous psychological advantage 
which the belief in inevitable victory — in working with the inexorable laws of history 
and not s^ainst them — has conferred upon the Communist faithful, and above all the 
extreme £xibility in daily action which they have derived from the conviction of 
their own absolute righteousness.” Max Belott, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 
1929-^1941, 2 vols., (Oxford University Press, 1947, 1949), II, 39^-393. In a lecture 
at the University of Pennsylvania on April 19, 1948, Professor Hans Kohn declared: 
“The Russians do not wish to conquer the world. They wish to save the world, in spite 
of itself. They must learn to imderstand that unfortunately, from their point of view, 
the world is hieyond salvation by them.” 

^«Beloff, 11,392. 
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collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois States will be 
inevitable. Stalin himself later quoted this statement of Lenin with 
approval, and then added: A peaceful victorv over capitalism is not to 
be expected. In present circumstances, capitalism can only be overthrown 
by means of revolution which will take the form of protracted and violent 
struguile to Ihe death.” Yet Stalin at times took a wholly different tack. 
In 1936, when Roy Howard, President of the United Press, asked him if he 
had partially abandoned the plans for world revolution, the Russian leader 
n'plicd: “We never had such plans and intentions ... we Marxists hold 
that revolution will occur in other countries too. But it will occur only 
when the revolutionaries of these countries find it possible or necessary. 
The export of revolution — that is nonsense.” This statement has been 
quoted on numerous occasicnis . ince it was uttered; it was cited by Jacob 
Malik in late July, 1951. Less than a week before, however, Pravda had 
quoted an earlier declaration by Stalin that “the U.S.S.R. is the base of the 
world revolutionary movement.” 

As early as 1925 Stalin had expounded the thesis of the possibility of 
the “peac(^ful co-existence” of the Communist and non-Communist worlds, 
although he implied that this would probably be a temporary condition. 
Two years later he declared: “The basis of our relations with capitalist 
countries consists in admitting the co-existence of two opposed systems ” 
In almost every one of those* rare intcrview\s which he granted to Western 
newspapermen or distinguished private citizens, including those with Roy 
Howard, Walter Diiranty, Eugene Lyons, Elliott Roosevelt, and Harold 
Stassen, Stalin reiterated this theme.^^ On June 23, 1951, in the course of 
a radio broadcast in a United Nations-sponsored series of programs on “The 
Price of Peace,” Jacob Malik not only .suggested that a settlement of the 
Korean conflict was possible but he also declared: “The Soviet Union bases 
its policy on the possibility of the peaceful co-existence of the two sys¬ 
tems, socialism and capitalism, and steadfastly pursues the course of main¬ 
taining loyal and peaceful relations with all states which show a desire for 
economic cooperation.” 

Tlic issue of inevitable conflict versus peaceful co-existence may be 
somewhat clarified if we bear in mind the meaning of conflict in the 
Communist vocabulary and the diflFerence between strategy and tactics. 
The Communists believe that conflict is the normal relationship between 
the two orders; but to them this does not necessarily mean an all-out global 
war. If another world war comes, they argue, it will more than likely be 
provoked by the capitalist states in a desperate and futile effort to preserve 
their rotten system. 

Quoted in "Historicus," p. 28. "Historicus” adds the following footnote commen¬ 
tary to Stalin’s .statement: "The denial that the U.S.S.R. ever had such plans and inten¬ 
tions amounts to denying that it had ever given aid to revolutions abroad, e.g. to China. 
The import of the statement for the future can be no greater than its application to 
the past.” 

See article by Harry Schwartz in the New York Times, July 29, 1951. 

“Historicus,” pp. 35-37. 
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In his essay on Economic Problems of Socialism in the US.S.R., first pub¬ 
lished early in October, 1952, in the magazine Bohhevik, official organ of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Stalin 
expressed the belief that the capitalist countries were not likely to inak(' 
war upon the Soviet Union because they' realized that this would mc*an the 
destruction of capitalism. He also affirmed that the Soviet Union itself 
would not attack capitalist countries” But, he added, the inevitability' of 
wars between the countries for markets and their desire to drive out their 
competitors were . . . stronger than the contradictions between the camp 
of capitalism and the camp of socialism” "In order to destroy the in¬ 
evitability of wars,” argued the Russian leader, "it is necessary to d(?stroy 
imperialism.” Tliis new work by Stalin appeared on the eve of the con¬ 
vening of the nineteenth Congress of the CPSU, and was hailed by Pravda 
as "the greatest event in the ideological life of the party and the Soviet 
people.” It was obviously of first importance, but its cryptic analysis of 
the position of the Communist world during "the general crisis of world 
capitalism” threw little light on the central issue of war or peace. 

The Communists do not shrink from the prospect of long-sustained hostil¬ 
ity between them and the non-Communist states; to them there is a wide 
no man s land between war and peace in which they can maneuver openly 
and clandestinely in preparing for the final collapse of the capitalist order. 
For non-Communists who do not accept the Communist thesis of inevitable 
victory and who believe that time can be on their side, the Communist 
view of the future holds at least one element of consolation. As Barring¬ 
ton Moore, Jr., wrote of the "creative myth of Leninism,” which is one ver¬ 
sion of the Communist interpretation of history, it "does not have a Victory 
or death’ quality — there is no urge to seek a final dramatic showdown and 
a Gotterdamrnerung finale.” 

3. Strategy and Tactics. Communist literature is replete with references 
to the importance of strategy and tactics, and to the possibility of frequent 
shifts in policy without abandoning the ultimate goal. Stalin s conception 
of Communist strategy and tactics was "highly flexible” and rested on "a 
continual assessment of the status of forces in both the capitalist and the 
Socialist systems.” It is often difficult for the person who is schooled in 
neither military concepts nor Communist dialectics to decide when the 
Soviet Union is undertaking a tactical maneuver and when it is pursuing a 
strategic aim. It seems probable, however, that the frequent references to 
the possibility of peaceful co-exLstence fall within the realm of tactics rather 
than that of long-term strategy. Certainly in the Soviet view such state¬ 
ments do not negate or even conflict with the ultimate revolutionary goals. 
After a careful analysis of Stalin s writings and of Russia’s policies, "Histo- 

^*For extensive excerpts from this work see the New York Times, Oct. 4, 1952. 

Pravda, Oct. 3, 1952. 

Moore, p. 399. See also "X,” "The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXV (July, 1947); and Waldemar Gurian, "Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” pp. 1-39. 

"Historicus,” p. 33. 
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ricus concludes that the passages in Stalin’s various interviews in which 
he indicates the possibility or desirability of co-existence and cooperation 
between capitalist and Socialist systems do not really contradict the stra¬ 
tegic aim of world revolution because they refer to a temporary tactic.” 
"One of the chief conditions to n’hich tactics must be adjusted,” according 
to Stalin, "is the ebb and flow of the forces favoring revolution. Aggres¬ 
sive ta(^tics should be timed with a rising tide; tactics of defense, the as¬ 
semblage of forces, and even retreat go with an ebbing tide.” 

4. ^'Socialisin in One Country* and World Revolution, In the titanic 
struggle between Stalin and Trotsky which followed Lenin’s death the 
major issue was Stalin’s view that primary emphasis should be on build¬ 
ing "Socialism in one country” against Trotsky’s view that the goal of 
world revolution should neither be subordinated nor shelved. With Stalin’s 
victory the theory was reconstructed to fit the facts. 

Henceforth, the Soviet Union would be rc'garded as the base for world 
revolution; and for C^ommunists today — except for the Yugoslav variety — 
there is no conflict between the goal of building socialism in one country 
and that of world revolution. This dual objective was proclaimed by Stalin 
on innumerable occasions. The following composite statement is typical; 

The goal is t.) consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, 
using it as a base for the overthrow of imperialism in all countries. Revolu¬ 
tion spreads beyond the limits of one country; the epoch of world revolu¬ 
tion has begun. . . . 

. . . the very development of wwld revolution . . . will l^e more rapid 
and more thorough, the more thoroughly Socialism fortified itself in the first 
victorious country, the faster this country is transformed into a base for the 
further unfolding of world rex olution, into a lever for the further disintegra¬ 
tion of imperialism."^ 

This reconstruction of Communist theory illustrates the simple way in 
which Communists in Russia and all over the world can be sure that they 
are not deviating from the party line: that line is what the men in the 
Kremlin proclaim it to be at any given moment. Such a procedure is usu¬ 
ally easy to follow, except when major shifts of policy come suddenly, as 
in the case of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, August, 1939. 

“Ilistoricus,” p. 30. This important article contains a most penetrating analysis of 
the role of strategy and tactics in Communist theory, witli many quotations from Stalin 
on this theme. The author points out that Stalin's approach was “characteristically mili¬ 
tary, and it is hardly by accident that his writings are strewn with military figures of 
speech on tactics and strategy; staff, cadres, vanguards, reserx-es; strong points, forward 
positions; advances, assaults, retreats, manoeuvres; encirclement, flanking mox^emenl, 
regrouping of forces, etc.'* P. 27. 

“Historicus,” p. 34. It was this point, among others, which George F. Kerman, 
the intellectual father of the “containment” policy, had in mind when he proposed a 
policy for meeting Stiviet pressures in his famous article in Foreign Affairs on the 
“Sources of Sox4et Conduct.' Similar assumptions lay behind the frequent references of 
Secretary of State Acheson and other prominent American spokesmen to the necessity 
of creating “situations of strength.” 

^ Quoted in “Historicus,” p. 26. 
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The Exploitation of Capitalistic Contradictions. With the Soviet Uufo„ 
as the base and world revolution as the goal, Stalin’s sell-proc aunc.d grand 
strategy was to prepare the way for the corning victory ot the pro etariuL 
eveiywhere by exploiting and 

which are already undermining the strength of the capitalistic system. 
These are: the contradictions between proletariat and b()uigooisi(\ l)f»- 
tween the imperialist powers themselves, and between the capitalist- 
imperialist powers and the colonial areas. Much of Soviet foreign policy 
has been directed to these objectives; for example*, Soviet policy’ in Asia 
ever since the Second Congress of the Comintern and the* Baku Conference 
in 1920 has been to aggravate the third contradiction. In this policy the 
Soviet Union has been remarkably successful. By posing as clianipions of 
nationalism and independence and as enemies of Western imperialism and 
colonialism, her attractive power in Asia, to use Owen Lattiinore’s expres¬ 
sion, has been enormous. 

Soviet foreign policy may not differ fundamentally from that of tsarist 
Russia; but certainly, as Max BelolT has stated, “an explanation of Soviet 
policy which dismisses the Revolution would seem to be an explanation 
which neither the facts nor Soviet writings warrant.’’ It would seem that 
Soviet activities about the borderlands of Russia since 1939, which have 
resulted in the annexation of some 400,000 square miles of territory, the 
establishment of satellite states in the Balkans and in Central Europe, and 
the extension of Soviet influence in Asia, could all be explained, on the one 
hand, as being motivated by a desire for security and for the prevention 
of encirclement by a hostile capitalist world, or, on the other hand, as 
nothing more dangerous than an unusually successful application of th(' 
traditional expansionist policies of the tsars. Unfortunately, neither expla¬ 
nation seems quite adequate. It would be folly to overlook the treatment 
meted out to the satellite states and the many evidences that the Soviet 
appetite, sharpened by a revolutionary dynamism, is by no means satiated. 
This brings us again to the disturbing consequences of the Marxist-Lc'ninist 
view of the world. These consequences are well stated by Barrington 
Moore, Jr.: 

Russian expansion can be explained very largely without reference to 
Marxist ideological factors. For the mo.st part, each step in Soviet expansion 
can be considered a logical move to counter a specific actual or potential 
enemy. . . . What, then, is there left for the Marxist ideological fa(.*tor to 
explain? This much at least: the Marxist-Leninist tradition has made it very 
difiBcult to reach a modus vivendi with the Soviets. ... A belief in the 
inherently aggressive tendencies of modern capitalism obviou.sly excludes any 
agreement except an armed truce of undetermined duration. Likewise, the 
acceptance of Leninist theory makes it almost impossible to believe in tlie 
friendly intentions of American leaders . . . since objective factors will push 
any capitalist state into warlike adventures. By heightening their suspicions, 


Beloff, II, 390. 
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tlie Marxist-Leninist tradition makes the Soviets much more prone to take 
. . . protective steps . . . and hence to aggravate existing tensions.^® 

Effects of International Developments. The Bolshevik regime in its early 
months seemed detiTinined not to conform to the rules of the international 
game as laid down hy capitalist powers. It gave abundant evidence of 
this feeling: the repudiation of the national debt, tlu^ publication of the 
scxTct treaties, and th(' appeal to peoples of foreign stati\s over the head 
of thiur governriKMits. '^Ihe attempts tjf Britain, France, and otluT capital¬ 
ist countries to extirpate the regime tended to confirm the Marxist-Leninist 
view of the implacable hostility of the non-Connnnnist world. But in the 
course of her bric^f history th(‘ Soviet Union has had to have many dealings 
with other nations and with lUt* rnational organizations. “On the whole,” 
Moore states, “Soviet policy has been characterized by a series of adjust¬ 
ments to the existing structure of international relationships, which the 
U.S.S.R. has been unable to ovcTthrow and replace by a ik*w world coiiiinu- 
nity of toilcTs’ states.”"" "Hius, the Soviet headers, although suspicious, re¬ 
luctant, and inexperienced participants in world politics, have resorted to 
alliances, measures of collective .si^ciirily, int(Tveution, balances of power 
practices, and other standard techniejues of Western diplomacy. “While 
adding some new twists c^f their own, the Coimnunist rulers of Russia have 
depended to a great extent on techniques tliat owe more to Bismarck, 
Machiavelli, and even Aristotle? than they do to Karl Marx or Lenin.” 
They have been much influenced by international developments and by 
what George F. Keiinan has labeled “circumstances.” Whcjii faced with 
the growing menace of fa.scism, they temporarily subliinatc^d their revolu¬ 
tionary strategy and supported popular front governments and the League 
of Nations. In the postwar period, with the situation fluid and confused, 
thus forming an ideal environment for their inachinations, they expanded 
the boundaries of Soviet territory and iiinuence as rapidly as possible; 
when unexpected resistance was encountered, as in the Berlin blockade 
and the Korean a.s.sault, they made a temporary and tactical shift in policy. 
It is apparent that for all their isolationism and ideological conditioning 
they are shrewd analysts of world trends. 

Influence of Domestic Events and Conditions. The Soviet leaders seem 
to exercise complete and unquestioned control over the Soviet sphere, but 
they are nevertheless very sensitive to domestic happenings. The atten¬ 
tion and effort they devote to internal propaganda offer ample evidence 
of this. They arc deteriniiicd that the Soviet Union shall liave the powerful 

2® Moore, pp. 392-n393. Moore akso wrote: "It is not possible to delenniiic with niatbe- 
Tnatical precision, of course, the exact contribution of Marxist ideology to Soviet be¬ 
havior in Russia's relations witli other powers. The c^'idcncl^ seems to indicate that 
Marxist doctrine has not made the? Soviet Union join any coalition or abandon any 
allianec that it would not have joined, or abandoned, on grounds of simple national self- 
interest. Yet there are clear indications that in .some cases Marxist ideology retarded 
the shift, while in others it speeded up the change.” P. 391. 

Moore, p. 405. 

Moore, p. 408. 
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economic base which a modem great power must possess, and that public 
discipline and morale shall be equal to any demands. No careful interpre¬ 
tation of the sources of Soviet behavior in foreign affairs can neglect the 
implications of such internal developments as tlie New Economic Policy 
of 1921-J92S, the Stalin-Trotsky feud, the Five Year Plans,**' the liquida¬ 
tion of the kulaks, the collectivization of agriculture, the political purges 
of 1936-1938, and the “cultural purges’" in the postwar period and other 
attempts “to implement the principle that all science and all art arc party 
science and party art.” Karl Radek expressed the accepted view when he 
wrote in 1934: “Foreign policy is a function of domestic policy. It solves 
problems which result from the development of a given society, a given 
stale, under definite historical conditions.” 

The Role of Personalities. Although communism holds that the indi¬ 
vidual is important only as a member of a group, the role of personalities 
in shaping Soviet foreign policy has been very important. The dominating 
personality of Lenin, as well as his theoretical contributions to Marxist 
doctrine, was a decisive factor in the early days of Bolshevik rule. The 
dispute between Stalin and Trotsky was dramatized by the contrasting 
personalities of the two rivals for Lenin's mantle. In recent years Stalin 
had been the leader par excellence, the object of adoration and almost of 
deification, and one of the great elements of uncertainty in the Russian 
picture has been the real question of his successor and what effect his 
passing would have on Soviet policy, foreign as well as domestic. Rightly 
or wrongly, the men who have headed the Soviet Foreign Office became 
identified with certain policies. The apprehension in the democratic world 
when Molotov succeeded Litvinov in May, 1939, proved to be well founded. 
When Molotov in turn was replaced by Vyshinsky in March, 1949, a corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Times reported: “Naturally there was a fervid 
speculation ... on the reasons for removing such a formidable and im¬ 
portant figure from the international scene where he had so long played 
one of the leading roles.” The entire world speculated on what the change 
portended, as it did four years later on Malenkov’s rise to powc*r. 

The members of the Presidium and almost all other top leaders of the 
Soviet Union have been trained in the school of bitter experience. When 
a man has led a life filled with deprivation, conflict, frustration, jail sen¬ 
tences, constant flirting with death or with Siberian exile, he is likely to 
be cynical and revengeful. Most of the Soviet leaders have spent their lives 
within the borders of the Soviet Union, rarely committing the error of di¬ 
rect contact with the outside world. Among the members of the late Polit¬ 
buro, only Molotov in recent years had any extended stay outside of Russia. 
These facts are of paramount importance in appraising the men who for¬ 
mulate Soviet policies. 

*®For example, a.s Max Bcloff states, “the great internal readjustment known as the 
First Five-Year Plan provides the master-key to every aspect of Russian policy in tlie 
years immediately following 1929.” I, 27. Beloff devotes an entire chapter to “Inter¬ 
national Aspects of tlie First Five-Year Plan.” I, 27-41. 

Radek, 193. 
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The Politburo. The central importance of the PolUhvno — the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik) - in the 
Soviet system was certain but the methods by which it operated were veiled 
and obscure. Stalin himself said of it*. “The Politburo is the highest 
organ not of the state but of the Party and the Party is the highest directing 
force of the state.” This means, of course, that in the formnlatioii of for- 
eign policy the Ministry of Foreign Affairs deferred to the Politburo. Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister, and Andrei Gromyko and Jacob Malik, 
Deputy F^oreigii Ministers, were not members of this august body. Molo¬ 
tov was the only member who had served as head of tlie foreign office, 
and his prestige was undoubtedly much greater because of his dual posi¬ 
tion. 

On August 20, 1952, Pnwda, official organ of the Russian Communist 
Party, announced a revised party statute that in Octobe^.r abolished the Polit¬ 
buro and the Orgbnro — which had direction over interiial party matters 
and organization — and cremated a new Presidium to take over the functions 
of the defunct Politburo. While the effects of the change cannot yet 
be evaluated, some early American guesses pointed to a possible change 
in personnel, a slight reduction in authority, a welcome escape from the 
dread term “Poli biiro,” and a continuation of centralized party control — 
in short, little more than a change in name. The same announcement, 
marking Georgi M. Malenkov as maker of the principal report at an All- 
Union Party Congress called for October — the first such meeting in thir¬ 
teen years — was taken to mean that Malenkov had been chosen to inherit 
Stalins mantle. lie did so in March, 1953, with no apparent indecision 
on the part of Soviet leaders. 

The Comintern and the Cominform. From 1919 to 1943 the coordinating 
body for Communist parties throughout the world was the Third or Com¬ 
munist International — the so-called Comintern, with headquarters in Mos¬ 
cow; . . as the directing organ of the leading party of the Comintern, 
the Politbureau exercised a dominant influence upon the tactics, policy, 
and personnel of the former.” Without deviation, although occasionallv 
with some delay, the Comintern followed every twist and turn in the party 
line as determined by the Politburo. Its major stages of strategy were ex¬ 
act reflections of Soviet policy.'^* In 1943, during the period of Russia's war¬ 
time collaboration with the other anti-Axis states, the Comintern was de¬ 
clared to be officially dissolved. But its spirit, and perhaps much of its 
organization, lingered on, and in 1947, after the brief postwar honeymoon 
between the Soviet Union and the Western powers had given way to the 
“cold war,” another central agency of Communist parties was organized, 
this time confined to Russia and some Communist parties in Europe. This 
agency was the Communist Information Bureau — the Cominform; at first 

Julian Towstcr, Political Power in the US.S.R., 19]7—1947 (Oxford University 
Press, 1948), p. 163. 

For a cood discussion of the various phases of strategy of tlie Comintern see Martin 
Ebon, World Communism Today (McGraw-Hill, 1948). 
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its headquarters were in Belgrade, but after the Tito split in 1948 they 
were hastily removed to Bucharest. 

The Cominform, like the earlier Comintern, is a convenient mouthpieces 
for the Soviet Union; it provides an excellent front for Soviet acti>Ttie^s. Tlui 
fact that it occasionallv seems to be singing one tune while the Kremlin 
sings another should deceive no one, although it invariably dec eives many. 
This superficial discord reflects not a lack of basic harmony or a challenge* 
to Soviet supremacy, but the application of the varying tactics for which 
the Communists are justly famous. 

The Autonomous Republics. Another disguise of Soviet policy is ewen 
more transparent. Theoretically, the sixteen Union Republics which are 
the most important units of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
sovereign entities. In 1944 the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. was ainend(‘d 
“to transform the Foreign Affairs and Defense Commissariats (now Minis¬ 
tries) from cdl-Union to Union-republic commissariats, thus making for¬ 
eign policy and military affairs joint spheres of the Union and the constitu¬ 
ent republics.” At Yalta, Stalin argued that all erf the Union Republics 
were independent states and should be admitted to the proposed United 
Nations Organization as separate members. This claim was only partially 
rejected, for two of the Union Republics of the U.S.S.R. — the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. — became members of the United Nations 
along with the Soviet Union. No one who is familiar with the activjtii\s of 
these two “states” in the UN should be inclined to believe that they do in 
fact determine their own foreign policy. 


EARLY VENTURES IN DIPLOMACY 

We can attempt here only the briefest commentary on Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy during the interwar years —from 1918 to 1939. We have alniady dis¬ 
cussed certain aspects of this in the earlier historical chapters, h'^actiial 
details and varying interpretations of specific policies and developments 
may be noted in the abundant literature on the subject. Two works arc 
particularly valuable; Louis Fischers The Soviets in World Affairs and 
Max Beloffs The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, each in two volumes.*^' 
Fischer carries the story to 1929, and Beloff from 1929 to 1941; there is no 
study of comparable merit covering the more recent period. 

World War I and Its Aftermath. Immediately after the Bolsheviks had 
seized power in 1917 they were faced with the issue of survival. Most of all, 
this meant the adaptation of their Marxist doctrines to the realities of in¬ 
ternational life. The making of a separate peace with Germany was per¬ 
haps the first major test. Within the Bolshevik Central Committee a bit¬ 
ter debate was staged between those who argued that to make peace with 
an imperialist power would be a betrayal of their revolutionary principles 

Towster, p. 68. 

®^2nd Ed., Princeton University Press, 1951; Oxford University Press, 1947, 1949. 
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and those who held that to ignore realities would lead to a Carthaginian 
peace and possibly to the extinction of the Bolshevik regime. Lenin spoke 
for the latter point of view, and by a narrow margin he carried the day. 
Presumably he believed that in some way the harshest features of the 
Treaty C)f Br(\st-Litovsk could be evaded; he may even have foreseen the 
defeat of Germany, with the consequent nullification of the entire treaty.®^' 
In any event, the acceptance of the treaty was a momentous step. Profes¬ 
sor Waldcnnar Gnrian secs in the Brest-Litovsk crisis “the* key to the under¬ 
standing of Soviet foreign policy.”"® 

Shortly after th(! treaty had been acceptc'.d, troops of thc^ Allied Powers 
appeared on Russian soil — around Murmansk and ArchangeU in the Black 
Sea region, and in the Far i"ast. In July, 1918, the Bolsheviks declared 
war on the Allies, and for the* next two or three years they warred on many 
fronts “ against Poland, against many groups of White Russians, against 
olher opponents of the revolutionary regime, virtually all of whom were 
supported, directly or indin^etly, by the Allied Powers. The Bolsheviks 
WTre branded as enemies not only of Russia but of all mankind; tlu'ir over¬ 
tures for negotiations were g('nerally ignored, and they were dcMiied a 
voice at the Paris Peace Conference. Whatever the justification for the 
interventions, they servc'd to convince the Communists of the correctncjss 
of their doctrine of the incwitable antagonism of the capitalist slates. Mcmji- 
ories of this bitter expedience have undoubtedly accentualc*d the tenden¬ 
cies of the Soviet Union to follow policies of suspicion and non-coopera¬ 
tion. These prc'vailed until about 1933; and thc^y have again been mani¬ 
fest since 1946 or 1947. 

The aims of fomenting open conflict and promoting world revolution 
were rcflectcxl in the; formation of the Comintern in 1919 and its activi¬ 
ties until 1935; in the establishment of Soviet governments in Bavaria and 
Hungary in 1919; in the Baku Conference of 1920, wilh its fervent appeals 
to the discontented masses of Asia; in the attempts to win victories for 
communism in Germany during the dark days of inflation in 1923 and in 
China from 1923 to 1927; in support of the I3rilish general strike in 1926; 
in biller denunciations of the League of Nations and of the imperialist 
powers; and in many olher ways. The ('fforts to promote communism out¬ 
side of the borders of the Soviet Union were at least temporary failures — 
for example, the British sewered diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
because of her attitude toward the general strike, and all Soviet advisers 
were summarily expelled from C’hina in 1927. But by encouraging the 
formation of Communist parties in many countries, through the Comin¬ 
tern and through more direct channels, Soviet leaders laid the basis for 
future successes. 

Part of the U.S.S.R.’s failure to be a normal and cooperative member of 
the world community was due to the attitude of other countries, most of 
whom regarded the Bolshevik state as a pariah among nations. Many 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk is discussed in Chapter 13. 

Gurian, “Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign Policy,” pp. 4-5. 
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states, including the United States and most of the countries of Latin 
America, refused to recognize the new regime. Gradually, howewer, the 
Soviet Union began to establish formal relations with otlier states and to 
play a more active part on the world stage. The first international conft'r- 
ence to which she was invited was the Genoa Conference of 1922. The 
results of this conference were insignificant, but it was followed by a his¬ 
toric step when the Soviet Union and Germany, both outcasts in the fam¬ 
ily of nations, reached an agreement on friendship and trade in the Treaty 
of Rapallo. This was followed by a nonaggression treaty in 1926. These 
treaties established a kind of Soviet-German entente for military as well 
as economic cooperation, and in a sense they foreshadowed the famous 
agreement of 1939. The Soviet Union was quite willing to make agree¬ 
ments with other countries. “It has been calculated that between 1920 and 
1937 the Soviets entered into 234 bilateral and 57 multilateral international 
agreements of all sorts.” They were particularly concerned with building 
a security system on the basis of neutrality and nonaggression pacts. Such 
pacts were concluded with Turkey in 1925, with Germany, Afghanistan, 
and Lithuania in 1926, with Persia in 1927, and with Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Poland, and France in 1932. In J933 the United States finally 
recognized the Soviet Union after a cordial exchange of correspondence 
between Roosevelt and Litvinov; and the importance whicli Russia at¬ 
tached to friendly Soviet-American relations was .symbolized by the ap¬ 
pointment of her best-known diplomat, Litvinov himself, as the first Am¬ 
bassador to the United States. 

Disarmament and Outlawry of War. The Soviet Union had made pro¬ 
posals for disarmament as early as 1922; and at the World Disarmament 
Gonference in Geneva in 1927 Maxim Litvinov startled his fellow-delegates 
by proposing complete and universal disiu*mament. Tliis suggestion got 
nowhere, but it made a deep impression and was repeated many times by 
Litvinov in the following years. Soviet spokesmen also began very early 
to urge that an attempt be made to define aggression; and this too became 
a continuing theme of Soviet diplomacy. The Soviet Union was the first 
state to adhere to the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 for the renunciation of 
war, and she sponsored the so-called Litvinov Protocol, whose signatories 
agreed to put the Pact into effect among themselves without awaiting final 
approval. The Litvinov Protocol was signed by all of Russia's neighbors 
between the Baltic Sea and the Persian Gulf except Finland; thus, as Max 
Beloff says, the Protocol “provided the first link between the Soviet system 
and the wider system in which the Soviet Union now participated as a 
signatory of the Pact of Paris.” *’® 

The United Front Policy. The gigantic program of internal development 
embodied in the First Five Year Plan stimulated Russia's desire for peace, 

Warren B. Walsh, “Soviet Foreign Policy from Petrograd to Yalta,” in Stuart 
Gerry Brown, ed.. Great Issues, p. 262. See also Taracouzio, pp. 315-342; and Michael 
T. Florinsky, “The Soviet Union and International Agreements,” The Political Science 
Quarterly, LXI (March, 1946), 61-89. 

Beloff, I, 14. 
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but the rise of Nazism in Germany, together with the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria and signs that Mussolini was entertaining delusions of gran¬ 
deur, made the outlook for peace rather dim. As a result, in the early 1930 s 
Sovi(?t policy underwent a marked reorientation with respijct to Germany, 
the Western powers, and the Uwgue of Nations. 

On the whole, Soviet-German relations had been close, especially in eco¬ 
nomic and military matters, since the signing of the Treaty of Rapallo in 
1922. This rapprochement was rudely shattered by Hitler, whose vitriolic 
attacks on the Soviet Union in Mein Kampf and in almost evt'ry speech left 
no doubt of his designs. Although slow to recognize the danger of fascism, 
when convinced that good relations with Hitler’s Germany were impossible, 
the Soviet Union began to t'/?e]nire for anv eventuality and to concentrate 
on the building of an iutcruatioiial anti-Fascist front. Since the Western 
powers too were becoming conc^erned about Fascist aggression, the task 
seemed easier than it would have been somewhat earlier. 

Sometime after 1933 the members of the Politburo made the momentous 
decision to change the tactics of the Comintern from those of promoting 
revolution in capitalist countries and of undermining Social Democratic 
and other liberal parties to those of a united front against fa.scism and of 
support of popular front governments in various countries. This change in 
tactics became fully apparent when the Seventh (and last) World Congress 
of the Comintern in 19^15 declared that “in the face of the towering menace 
of fascism ... it is imperative that unity of action be established betweem 
all sections of the working class, irre.spective of what organization they be¬ 
long to, even before the majority of the working class unites on a common 
fighting platform for the overthrow of capitalism and the victory of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution.” By 1937 this united front policy had been imple¬ 
mented ill China, in Western Europe, and elsewhere. Theoretically, it 
lasted until the end of World War 11, with an interruption in Europe, al¬ 
though not in China, during the period of Nazi-Soviet collaboration in 
1939-1941, when the party organs thundered against the “imperialist war.” 

The League of Nations. At its first Congress in 1919 the C.omintcrn de¬ 
nounced the new League of Nations as a “Holy Alliance of the Bourgeoisie 
for the suppression of the proletarian revolution.” This was the theme of 
Communist spokesmen, in Russia and elsewhere, throughout the 1920’s. As 
late as 1928 a manifesto of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern declared: 
“The League of Nations, the product of Versailles, the most shameless rob¬ 
ber treaty of the last decade, cloaks the war-like work of its members by 
working out projects for disarmament.” 

Tile threat of Nazism led the Soviet Union to view the League in a new 
light. In 1933 Molotov and Litvinov spoke favorably of it and more than 
hinted that Russia would welcome an invitation to join. She did join a year 
later, and for five years her representatives were the foremost champions of 

"Resolution on the Report of Comrade Diinitrox-," adopted on August 20, 1935, 
Report of the Seventh World Congress of the Communisi International (London, 1936), 
p. 7; quoted in Moore, p. 357. 
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peace, disarmament, and collective security. Litvinov hammered home the 
theme that “peace is indivisible/’ and chided the League members for fail¬ 
ing to take effective action against open acts of aggression, siu'h as Mus¬ 
solini’s invasion of Ethiopia, Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland, and 
Franco’s conquest of Spain. 

The Civil War in Spain added greatly to the apprehensions of the Rus¬ 
sians. They early aided the Loyalists, then ceased to do so under the nou- 
inter\"ention agreement, and then resumed aid after Germany and ltal\‘ had 
openly intervened on the side of Franco. Britain and F'rancc' fell back on 
the evasionisrn of ncutralitv and nonintervention. Litvinov denounced 
nonintervention as a tragic farce, and pleaded in vain for concerted action 
to assist the Spanish Republicans. Thus the So\'iets posed as tlic only true 
champions of collective sc'ciirity in 1936-1938, while the Western powers 
gave no more than lip service* to the idea. But while the Soviet representa¬ 
tives were active in the League, the Soviet Union herself was reverting to 
state trials, purges, and a conscious repudiation of outside contacts and 
influences. In the long run, the purges, which have been intf'ipreted in such 
a variety of ways, may have sirengthened the Sovi£?t Union; but the imme¬ 
diate effect was to lower her prestige abroad, enhance the feeling that she 
was weak and unreliable, and alienate many former supporters. They also 
removed many key officials in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

Mutual Assistance Pacts. Well aware that the League of Nations might 
be impotent in the event of a Nazi attack, the Soviet Union sought more 
reliable guarantees by renewing and strengthening the security pacts she 
had already concluded with most of her neighbors, by proposing a multi¬ 
lateral Eastern Pact of mutual assistance, and by entering into an agree¬ 
ment with France. Negotiations with France, bcigun in 1933, resulted in 
the signature on May 2, 1935, of a mutual assistance pact. The most sig¬ 
nificant commitment was contained in Article 2: “In the event of France or 
the U.S.S.R. . . . being the object ... of an unprovoked attack on the 
part of a European State, the U.S.S.R. and, reciprocally, France?, shall im¬ 
mediately give each other aid and assistance.” Two weeks later the Soviet 
Union concluded an identical pact with Czechoslovakia, but the protocol 
of signature provided that the provisions for mutual assistance should be 
binding only if France came to the aid of the country attacked.'^" 

These two pacts represented the high point of Soviet efforts to constnict 
an effective security system in Europe. At the same time the Soviet Union 
sought to secure her back door in the Far East against the Japanese by im¬ 
proving relations with Nationalist China, Britain, the United States, and 
other countries seeking to curb Japanese expansion. 

The Effects of Munich. The nadir of appeasement was reached in Septem¬ 
ber, 1938, when Britain and France gave in to the demands of Hitler at 
Munich, which Wheeler-Bennett has called the “Prologue to Tragedy.” 
This surrender imperiled Czechoslovak independence, shattered the system 
of alliances which France had made with East European states, and iii- 
^ See Beloir, I, 138-162. 
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creased Soviet suspicions of the intentions and capabilities of Britain and 
France. The U.S.S.R. had not been invited to the Munich Conference, nor 
did she share in the fateful decisions which were made there. In the weeks 
preceding the aliandonment of Czeclioslovakia, she had expressed concern 
over German moves, but had made little I'llort to reach a basis of under¬ 
standing with th(' Western powers." She was resentful at being excluded 
from n(‘g()tiations which so \‘itally concerncul her, and she was justifiably 
apprelu'iisive o\er the cons('(|iiences of the Munich surrender. There is 
considerable? basis for Bruce Hooper’s contention that “the Munich Agree¬ 
ment was a ‘black-out’ (h^feal —a tiineshed b(?tween two epochs in the 
foreign policy of tlu* U.S.S.ii. The statesmen of the four Western powers 
not only blackballetl Russia !*v)ij. the club; they dynamited the Soviet dip¬ 
lomatic del (’uses to llie west.' '■ Munich destroyed whatever remaining 
confidence the Russians had in the British and the French, and thereby 
sowed th(' seeds of the Na/i-Soviet Pact of August, 1939. For almost a year, 
however, th('\' drew back into tlunr shell, played a wait-and-see game, and, 
as later revelations showed, lent an ear to the simultaneous wooing of Ger- 
maiiv and of Britain and Fiance. 


SOVIET POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Russian pressure's on the Middle East have been a constant and sig- 
nific'ant factor in the troubled politics of that area since the time of Peter 
the Great. In no other part of the world has the continuity of Russian 
foreign policy, whether under tsars or under Communists, been more 
apparent. In the early da^^s of their pow’cr the Communists showed some 
evi(l(?nees of abandoning traditional Russian aspirations there, but soon they 
responded as did the tsars to the conditioning influence of geographical and 
strategic considerations, with some modifications of policy if not of objec¬ 
tives because of their ideological dvnamism and because of the many new 
aspects of the Middle EastcTii picture. 

Objectives, l.ike tsarist Russia, the Soviet Union has shown a particn. 1 - 
lar interest in the belt of states which lie along her southern frontiers. Com¬ 
munist as well as tsarist imperialism, motivated by long-standing desire to 
ol)tain control of the Turkish Straits and access to the Mediterranean and 

There is a ecnisidcrable (liffereiice of opinion over the extent (j 1 Russians willingnes.*: 
to eome to tlie aid of Czeelioshn akia. R. W. Selon-Walson Indicves that “it is not too 
nnieli to affirm that the attitude of Russia was eh^ar and consistent throughout the crisis.*' 
A HuiUny of the Czechs and Slovaks (Transatlantic, 1943), p. 367. Max Beloff is not 
so sure: “What is in dispute is whether or not . . . the Russians genuinely tried to carry 
out the alternati\’e policy of eonibiniiig together all the forces which might be rallied 
to ri-sisl German aggression. ... It is therefore arguable, that the Soviet Union was 
certain from very early on that France and Great Britain would not fight for Czecho¬ 
slovakia and lliat Czechoslovakia would not resist without their support. In these cir- 
cnnistanees, Soviet diplomats could go to the limit in pledging their country’s readiness 
to resist aggrc'ssion.” Beloff, II, 165, 166. 

“Potentials of Soviet Foreign Policy/' in F. J. Brown, C. Hodges and J. S. Roucek, 
eds., Contemporary World Politics (Wiley, 1939), p. 204. 
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to secure a warm water port on the Persian Gulf as well as a safe and (msv 
route to India, has concentrated her unwelcome attention on Turkey and 
Iran (formerly Persia). Th(^ main goals of Soviet policy in these respects 
were frankly revealed in the conditions whic:h the Soviet Union in Novem¬ 
ber, 1940, attached to acceptance of the German proposals for a pact be¬ 
tween Russia and the Axis states. Two of the four conditions related to the 
Middle East: 

Provided diat within the next few months the security of the Soviet Union 
in the Straits is assured by the conclusion of a muliial assistance pac*l between 
the Soviet Union and Bulgaria . . . and by the establishment ol a base* for 
land and naval forces of the IJ.S.S.R. within range of the Bospliorus and the 
Dardanelles by int^ans of a long-term lease. 

Provided that the area south of Batuni and Baku in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf is recognized as the centre of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.'*^ 

The Turkish Straits. “For over one hundred years Constantinople and the 
Straits stood out as a prime desideratum of Russian foreign policy. . . . 
The question of Russia’s possession of the Turkish capital and the Straits 
figured overtly or covertly in the Tilsit negotiations with Napoleon in 
1807, in the Crimean War of 1854-1855, at the Congress of Berlin after 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, and in the bcliiiid-thc-sccncs 
maneuvers of Russian diplomacy in the Balkans prior to World War 
During this period Turkey was “the Sick Man of Europe,” under the 
autocratic but fe'eble rule of the sultans; but Russia was prevented from 
exploiting Turkish weakness and gaining control of the Straits by the atti¬ 
tude of other European powers, particularly Britain, which feared for her 
Mediterranean “life-line.” During World War I, Britain, France, and Italy 
secretly promised Russia the very prize whicli they had kept from her for 
so many years, namely acquisition of the Straits and adjacent territory; but 
the collapse of the Romanov dynasty, Russia’s withdrawal from the war, 
and the Bolshevik Revolution erased this commitment. The Bolsheviks, 
moreover, repudiated all secret agreements, and disclaimed all designs on 
the Straits. Tlius began a period of friendly relations between two new 
regimes, Bolshevist Russia and the New Turkey of Kemal Atatiirk. At the 
Lausanne Conference in 1923, at which Turkey received favorable terms of 
peace, the Soviet Union upheld Turkey’s right to close the Straits to war¬ 
ships at all times. This right was not formally conceded, but the Lausanne 
Convention recognized Turkeys special position. The U.S.S.R. also sup¬ 
ported Turkey in the Montreux Convention of 1936, which canceled limita¬ 
tions on Turkey s right to fortify the Straits.'^^ 

Quoted in R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, eds., Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 
(Government Printing Ollice, 1948), p. 258. 

Julian Towstcr, ‘‘Russia: Persistent Strategic Demands,” Current History, July, 
1951, p. 2. 

"Beloff, II, 39-48; Eleanor Bisbee, The New Turks: Pioneers of the Republic, 
1920-1950 (University of Pennsylvania, 1951), pp. 199-204; Potiemkiiie, 111, 567-571. 
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Three years later, in the crucial year of 1939, Soviet Russia reverted 
sharply to the policy of the tsars. Since that time Soviet demands for spe¬ 
cial concessions in the Turkish Straits have be<?n vigorously and frequently 
advanced. During World War II Soviet-Turkish relations steadilv de¬ 
teriorated. On March 19, 1945, the Soviet Union announced her intention 
to terminate the t\venty-year-old treaty of friendship with Turkey, and 
hardly had the war in Europe ended before the Russians openly charged 
that tht; Turks had allowed enemy warships to pass through the Straits 
during the war in violation of the Montreux Convention, and demanded 
that the Convention be revised to give the Soviet Union greater security. 
At the Postdam Conference* Britain and the United States agreed that 
the Montreux Convention should be revised, and that the three powers 
should undertake direct r.eg(itiations with Turkey to this end. Post¬ 
war developments relating to the Turkish Straits are described in Chap¬ 
ter 23. 

Pressures on Iran. Even before the discovery of oil in the Persian Gulf 
region Russian aspirations had turned in that direction. "For a hundred 
and fifty years the weight of Russian pressure has fallen on Persia like 
a tide, ebbing only to return.’' In 1813 Russia forced Persia to cede some 
territory east of the Caspian Sea. Throughout the nineteenth century 
Russian influence grew steadily; and from 1880 onwards Russian penc^tra- 
tion into Persia was rapid. By the end of the centuiy' a lively rivalry Iiad 
developed between Russia and Britain in Middle Eastern affairs. In 1907 
the two countries, alarmed at the* growing strenglh of Germany, reached 
an agreement which brought the so-called Triple Entente into being. As 
part of the agreement thev divided Persia into three sphcrc^s of influence; 
a Russian northern zone, a "ncutrar middle zone, and a British southern 
zone. The country was dixn'dcd along a new line in a secret agreement 
of 1915, giving Britain much of the middle zone as well as her former 
sphere. Russian influc^nce in Persia waned after the Bolshevist Revolu¬ 
tion, and in 1919 the British occupied most of the country and established 
a virtual protectorate. This step led the Bolsheviks to send forces into 
northern Persia and to establish a rc'volutionary regime in the Caspian 
province of Gilan. Here the Persian Communist Party held its first Con¬ 
gress, undfT the leadership of Jafar Pishavari and with the strong en¬ 
couragement of the Comintem. After Reza Khan’s protests in February, 
1920, Persia began to veer away from Britain in the direction of Russia. 
This culminated in the Riissian-Persian Treaty of February 26, 1921, in 
which the Bolsheviks agreed to withdraw their troops from Persian soil but 
were given the right to move in if a third power tried “to use Persian 
territory as a base of operations against Russia.” 

The opening of the oil fields of Iran, which occurred just before World 
War I, brought Persia even more directly into the arena of great power 
rivalry. In the 1920 s Russia sought an oil concession in northern Persia, 

^ Caroe, p. 64. 

Caroe, pp. 64-70. 
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but the eflFort was unsuccessful. In 1928 the provisions of the treat\ ol 
1921 were confirmed, and in 1933 the Soviet Union made a uoiui2;ji;i(*ssion 
treaty with Iran, as part of a network of treaties with border stales, for 
the next few years relations between the two states remained satis! aetory 
for both, although the Russians did not welcome Reza Khan s action in 
proclaiming himself Shah in 1925 and frequently criticized the policies ol 
his administration. 

With the coming of World War II a new era began in Iran, and indeed 
in the entire Middle East. In the fall of 1941 British and Russian troops 
moved into Iran to fmstrate NnzA designs on that country, and on Janu¬ 
ary 29, 1942, the occupying powers concluded a treaty with Iran, promis¬ 
ing to respect her independence and territorial integrity and to w^ithdraw 
their forces within six months after the end of hostilities. The Uiiit(*d 
States also became deeply involved, for the first time, in Iranian affairs; 
in May, 1942, she agreed to extend Lend-Lease aid, and in November she 
sent a military mission to expedite shipments to the Soviet Union. Iran 
was the link in one of the major routes by which arms and supplies w'cre 
sent to Russia. On December 1, 1943, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin, at 
the end of the Teheran Conference issued a statement on Iran, recognizing 
the assistance which she had given in "facilitating the transportation of 
supplies from overseas to the Soviet Union,'’ pledging economic assistance, 
and affirming that they were "as one with the Government of Iran in th(*ir 
desire for the maintenance of the independence, sovereignty, and terri¬ 
torial integrity of Iran.” 

Afghanistan. Like Persia, Afghanistan had long been subject to com¬ 
peting pressures from Britain and Russia, with her government attempt¬ 
ing to escape domination by either. Although Afghan relations with Russia 
after the Bolshevik Revolution blew from hot to cold, the two slates signed 
a treaty of friendship and alliance in 1921, a treaty of neutrality and non¬ 
aggression in 1926, and a commercial agreement in 1936. Despite the 
significant facts that Afghanistan lay on the Russian path to India, that 
a sizable proportion of her population — perhaps as much as one third — 
was ethnically related to the people of the Soviet states of Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan, and that about half of the genuine Afghans were living under 
British imperialism in India, the Soviet Union made no overt move for 
the political control of the country. The primitive buffer state remained 
neutral during World War II. No Anglo-Russian frictions developed there 
during the war, as they did in neighboring Iran.^® 

Soviet Tactics. Throughout the entire Middle East the Soviet Union has 
practiced "the technique of keeping up tension and sowing confusion.” 
Communist propaganda has sought to capitalize on the poverty and dis¬ 
content of the masses of the people, on the intense nationalism of the 
Middle Eastern states, and on the hostility toward Western imperialism. 
“The main aim of current Soviet policy ... in the Middle East,” states 
Julian Towster, “is to speed the recession of British power and, as far as 

Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (Knopf, 1946), p. 562. 
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possible, to prevent American might from rushing into the vacuum.” ** 
The U.S.S.R. s objective may well be more ambitious than this. She has ap¬ 
pealed to minority groups, and she has exploited racial and religious dif¬ 
ferences. In all of her acts the Soviet Union has shown a keen awareness 
of the importance of this arc'a in the balance of world power. On the 
whole, however, her policies here have not been conspicuously successful. 
Communism and Islam. The most distinct failure oi the Soviet Union 
in the Middle East has been with the Moslem peoples, who constitute the 
bulk of the population. The Soviets at first made every effort to win the 
Moslems to th(*ir side. In the early days of their power they set up a 
number of predominantly Moslem republics “as show windows on the 
East,” and they made many .An r overtures to the 23,()00,00()-odd Moslems 
in the U.S.S.ll. and the many additional millions to the south of them. 
Knowing full well that coininunism is anathema to most Moslems, the 
Soviet Union has deliberately played down ideological themes in the 
Middle East. As Sir Olaf Caroe has perceived: 

. . . the Soviet tactic in Muslim lands has been to prefer the suborning of 
discontented minorities as an instrument of disturbance of the existing order 
to their more usual reliance on the class-struggle. It seems as if they them¬ 
selves had n^ahzcd the comparative immunity of a conservative Muslim popu¬ 
lation to Marxist disease, however great the disparities of wealth and poverty. 
In that quarter a more fruitful field is to be found in the discordance of sect 
and faction, and in the exploitation of submerged minorities with claims to 
national existence.”® 

Quite understandably, faithful Moslems find little room for another and 
alien creed. Moreover, their suspicions of communism have been in¬ 
creased by the policies of the Soviet Union, which at times has been most 
considerate of the Moslem faith and of the Moslems in the U.S.S.R. and at 
other times has treated Soviet Moslems rather harshly and has tried to 
weaken the hold of Islam upon them. Apparently it was difficult for a true 
Moslem to change a cardinal tenet of his faith and to say: “There is no 
God but StalinI” 


SOVIET POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST 


Russia is an Asiatic as well as a European power; in fact, about three- 
fourths of her area is in Asia. Vladivostok is some 6,300 miles from Mos¬ 
cow. The opening up and colonization of Siberia — itself more than one 


^"Towstcr, “Russia: Persistent Strategic Demands,” p. 4. 

Caroe, p. 73. 

*** “Soviet achievements . . . might in fact ha\'e attracted millions of poverty stricken 
Iranians inter alia to the Soviet fold, if it were not for the constant stream of tell-tale 
refugees slipping acTOSS the frontier from the Soviet Union and all telling Hit; same 
■ of ruthlt\ss oppression, semi-star\'ation, and Olympian disregard for the wishes and 
of the Central Asian native, and in particular for his deeply rooted Moslem faith.” 
V. Conolly, “The Development of Industry in Soviet Asia,” Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society, XXVIII (April, 1941); quoted in Beloff, II, 210. 
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and a half times the size of the United States — is an epic story of pioneer¬ 
ing heroism which matches that of the settlement of the New World. It 
is an even older story^ Before Cortez had conquered M(*xico, \ermak the 
Cossack had crossed the Ural Mountains to look into the possibilities of 
the fur trade. By the 1620 s other Russians had reached the Lena River, 
and by 1640 the Pacific. In the following century still others moved across 
the Bering Straits into Alaska. 

Expansion in the Nineteenth Century. Because China, since the begin¬ 
nings of the Manchu dynasty in 1644, had held at least nominal control 
over the Amur River region and the Maritime Province's in southeastern 
Siberia, the Russians for nearly two centuries made only intermittent at¬ 
tempts to expand into that area. Under a vigorous Governor-Ct^ne'ral, 
Nikolas Muraviev, however, Russia rounded out that part of her present 
Far Eastern possessions. The Treaty of Aigun of 1858 fixed the Amur 
River as far east as the Ussuri River as the boundary between Russia and 
China. Two years later the Russians founded Vladivostok — ‘‘the ruler of 
the East”— and seven years later they sold Alaska to the United State's. 
The building of the Trans-Siberian railroad, which reached the Pacific 
in the 1890’s and which was fully completed, including connections with 
the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria, in 1905, facilitated the 
consolidation of Russia’s hold on Siberia and involved her more closel)' 
in Far Eastern politics. In 1896 she obtained a controlling interest in 
the Chinese Eastern Railway; and in 1898, in another agreement with 
China, she got control of Port Arthur and Dairen (Dalny). These agree¬ 
ments in effect gave her a sphere of influence in Manchuria.*"’" 

Early Rivalry with Japan. During this long period of expansion and con¬ 
quest the Russians encountered very little effective resistance, cither from 
native non-Russian peoples or from China. The greatest problems which 
they faced were those of geography and climate. By the late nineteenth 
century, however, Russia’s relatively unopposed expansion in Eastern Asia 
came to an end, for she soon found herself at odds with Great Britain and 
other European powers with spheres of influence in China, and with the 
rising state of Japan. Her rivalry with Japan over Korea and Manchuria, 
and, indeed, for domination in the Far East, has been an important factor 
in world politics for well more than half a century. Because of their inter¬ 
ests in that part of the world, their desire to preserve the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of China, and their concern with developments which 
may seriously affect the world balance of power, Britain, the United States, 
and other Western countries have tried to prevent either Japan or Russia 
from gaining a position of unquestioned pre-eminence in East Asia. 

The clash of the expansionist policies of Russia and Japan culminated 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, which cost Russia heavily in 
prestige and territory. In the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905 she lost her 

J. S. Roucek, cd., Slavonic Encyclopaedia (Philosophical Library, 1949), articles 
on ‘‘Foreign Policy: USSR,” “Siberia,” and “Muraviev”; Paul E. Eckel, The Far East 
Since J500 (Harcourt, Brace, 1947), pp. 274-275. 
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influence in Korea and sontliern Manchuria, surrendered Port Arthur 
and southern Sakhalin, and {^ave Japan valuable fishing ripjits in Russian 
territorial waters, tor some two decades thereafter Russian influence and 
activity in the Far East were at a low ebb. 

Siberia after the Russian Revolution. After the Bolsheviks had seized 
power in Russia in November, 1917, Siberia became a vast base of counter¬ 
revolutionary groups, non-CioTumunist native peoples, and foreign armies, 
all seeking to overturn the new regime. Counter-revolutionary leaders, in¬ 
cluding Admiral Koh^hak, the Cossacks Kalmvkov and Semenov, and Baron 
von Ungern-Sternberg, used Siberia as a base of operations against the 
Bolsheviks. Some of them, notablv Kolchak, established short-lived govern¬ 
ments. Moreover, the* (*asii rn part of that vast area was "turned into a 
place (Varmes of the opposing world; there the entire world seemed to 
conspire to bring about the downfall of the new regime.” ’"' An army of 
Ozcchoslovak soldiers, mostly deserters from the Austrian army, had been 
given permission to go by way of Siberia to the western front. When 
called upon to disarm, they b(*caine involved in a fight with the Bolshe¬ 
viks. With the announced purpose of rescuing these soldiers and of re¬ 
gaining military^ supplies still on the docks at Vladiv^ostok, Allied exp(*di- 
tionary forces moved into eastern Siberia in the fall of 1918. Another 
object, less publicized, was to promote "any efforts at self-government or 
self-defense in which the Russians themselves may be willing to accept 
assistance” — in other words, to encourage the anti-Bolshevik movement. 

Th(^ Allied intervemtion in Siberia was successful in its avowed objec¬ 
tives, but unsuccessful in its underlying purpose. It did not prevent the 
collapse of the resistance to Bolshevism, but it left lasting bitterness among 
the new rulers of Russia, and it gave Japan an opportunity to exploit the 
situation to her owmi ad\antage. The Japanese intentions apparently were 
to win a permanent foothold in eastern Siberia, to prevent Russia from 
again becoming an important Far Eastern powder, and to dominate (^hina. 
While the other Allied forces were withdrawn by early 1920, the last of 
the mncli larger Japan<*so forces did not leave until 1922, and they left 
then only because of pressure from the United States and other countries 
taking part in the Washington Conference of 1921-1922.’*^ 

China. From 1917 to 1924, when the Soviet regime was weakest, China 
was beset bv all kinds of internal troubles wn'th w^hich the government of 
the new" C-hinese Republic was unable to cope. This government did 
break off relations with Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution, however, 
and it took part in the Allied expedition to Siberia. It also did w^hat it 
could to extend C:hina’s hold on the border areas, notably Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang, and to reduce Russias influences along these inner frontiers. 
In addition, it took over the management of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
Manchuria. 

■■*^£11111 Lengyel, article on “Siberia” in Slavonic Encyclopaedia, p. 1144. 

®^Leng>'el, pp. 1144-1145. See also William S. Graves, Americans Siberian Adven¬ 
ture, 1918-1920 (Cape and Smith, 1931); Paul E. Eckel, The Far East Since 1500. 
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The general situation in China seemed favorable to Russian designs, and 
apparently the Communists regarded China as tJjc? most promising testing- 
ground for their revolutionary tactics. Hundreds of Communist agents 
went to China, and in 1921 the Chinese Communist Party was formed by 
a little group of Chinese inlellectiials, one of wliorn was Mao Tse-tung. 
The Soviets made friendly overtures to China, declaring that they had 
abandoned all tsarist ambitions of conquest and that they would n'pndiate 
all secret treaties and special privileges and restore the Chinese EastcTii 
Railway to China. 

Events inside China soon favored a rapprochement with Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the great revolutionary leader, was profoundly impressed 
by the Russian Revolution. By 1923, in despair over the steady deteriora- 
tion of the C'hinese Republic and over the weakness of his own party, the? 
Kuomintang, he had turned for help to Russia after bc'ing rebutted by the 
Western powers. Michael Borodin, one of the top organizers of the Com¬ 
intern, went to China, along with other advisers. He assisted Dr. Sun in 
reorganizing and building up the influence of the Kuomintang, which ad¬ 
mitted Communists to its ranks in Januar)% 1924. Tliis was the period of 
the “First United Front” between the Kuomintang and the Communists. 
In all probability the Kremlin hoped that the Chinevse Communists, under 
Borodin s direction, would be able to take over the Kuomintang and use 
it as the spearhead for the Communist conquest of China. If this was the 
plan, it did not materialize; instead, in 1927, two years after tlu' death of 
Sun Yat-sen, leaders of the right wing of the Kuominlang, led by Chiang 
Kai-shek, forced a showdown with the Communi.sts, expelled them from 
the Kuomintang, killed many hundreds and drove the rest into virtual 
hiding, and ousted all Russian advisers. The failure of this first effort to 
communize China was a great disappointment to the Soviet leaders, al¬ 
though they doubtless learned many useful lessons from this expcTience. 

For the next decade Russian interference in Chinese affairs was slight, 
but it was vigorously pVomoted in the border ar(?as of Outer Mongolia 
(whose “independence” was proclaimed in 1925) and Sinkiang."''^ Russia 
strongly defended her “rights” in the Chine.se Eastern Railway, which the 
Soviets in the early days of their rule had deliberately minimized. Mean¬ 
while the Chinese Communists, cut off from direct contact with the Soviet 
Union and with little assistance from her or from the Comintern, slowly 
rebuilt their strength. In 1931 they proclaimed the Chinese Soviet Re¬ 
public, and in 1934-1935 they undertook the historic “Long \tarch” to 
escape the Kuomintang armies. The center of Communist activities be¬ 
came Shensi and Shansi provinces, in a remote section of northern China 
where contact with the Russians was easier. 

As we have noted, the growing threat from the Fascist states caused a 
drastic shift in Soviet foreign policies and in the international party line. 
Tension between the Soviet Union and Japan increased after the Japa- 

A good summary of relations between the Soviet Union and China in this period 
may be found in Beloff, I. 70-88, 163-177, and II, 167-198. 
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nese invasion of Manchuria. To counteract the Japanese threat the Soviet 
leaders stepped up their defenses in the Far East and sought to establish 
better relations with China. Diplomatic relations, broken olf by China in 
1927, were resumed in 1932. After the Seventh Congress of the Coininte'rn 
in 1935 had announced the policy of the “United Front,” the Chinese 
Communists offered to join with the Kuomintang in resisting Japanese 
encroachments on China. They were helpful in securing the release of 
Chiang Kai-shek when he was “captured” by Chang Ilsueh-liang in De¬ 
cember, 1936. It has bec‘n snggestc‘d that the hand of Russia was behind 
the release of Chiang, and that this episode was part of a Russian plot 
to effect the eventual destruction of Japan and thereby to gain a pre¬ 
eminent position in llie entire Far East."’*' Perhaps the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, who had faithfully adlu-red to almost every twist and turn of the 
party line, were privy to such a scheme; in any event, it is certain that 
they used the period of the “Second United Front,” which lasted until 
1945, to strengthen their position for an eventual showdown with the 
Kuomintang. 

For ten years, 1935-1945, relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Nationalist Coverninenl of (ffiiang Kai-shek were technically quite correct. 
In August, 1937, the two governments signed a noiiaggression pact. For 
the next two years Russia gave China diplomatic support and considerable 
material aid. In the months of Soviet collaboration with Nazi Germany 
this aid virtually ceased, and the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of April, 
1941, caused understandable? apprehension in China. Sino-Soviet relations 
again improved after the Nazi attack on Russia. Russia did not object to 
the promises which Churchill and Roosevelt made to Chiang Kai-shek at 
Cairo that Manchuria, Formo.sa, and the Pescadores Islands should be re¬ 
stored to China. I'he demands which Stalin made at Yalta for concessions 
in the Far East, however, showed that he was still intcjrested in extending 
Russian power at the expense of China as well as of Japan. Control of Port 
Arthur, Dairen, and the Manchurian railroads, and a guarantee of the 
status quo in Outer Mongolia meant that Russia obtained a dominating 
position in the border areas of China and thereby a virtual stranglehold 
over China proper. At Roosevelt’s insistence, China acceded to the Yalta 
concessions in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of August 
14, 1945, a week after Russian forces had moved into Manchuria. In re¬ 
turn, the Soviet Union realGimed her intentions to respect Chinese sover¬ 
eignty in Manchuria and promised to <?xtend “moral support and aid in 
military supplies and other material resources, such support and aid to be 
entirely given to the National Government as the Central Government.” 

Later Relations with Japan. On the platform of a Moscow railway sta¬ 
tion in April, 1941, just after the signing of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality 
pact, Stalin publicly embraced his “fellow-Asiatic,” Foreign Minister Mat- 

^ Thi.s interpretation was ably presented by Professor Charles C. Tansill in a discus¬ 
sion of the events leading t(j World War II at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Historical Association, held in Chicago in December, 1950, 
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suoka of Japan. This touching demonstration was more a tribute to the 
histrionic abilities of two master plotters than it was indicative of the real 
nature of the relations between the Soviet Union and Japan. As a matter 
of fact, these relations were usually marked by open hostility or by long- 
range jockeying for position in the Far East. 

As we have noted, Japan maintained sizable^ forces in eastern Siberia 
from 1918 to 1922, but was unable to retain the area as a sphere of in- 
fluence or to prevent Soviet Ihissia from becoming an important factor in 
Far Eastern affairs. In July, 1920, Japan occupied northern Sakhalin, 
which belonged to Russia, and in many other ways tried to take advantage 
of the temporary weakness of the new Sovic't regime. Soviet cancellation 
of fishing concessions to Japan and discriminatory regulations against that 
country provided an inducement for Japan to enter into normal relations 
with the U.S.S.R. in the Soviet-Japanese convention of Januar^^ 1925. For 
the next few years relations between the two rivals for siiprc'inacy in the 
Far East were more friendly. 

The Soviet Union regarded the Japanese intervention in Manchuria in 
1931 as a direct threat, but her initial reactions were rather moderate. 
“There can be little doubt,” says Max Beloff, “that the Russians realized 
from the first that they were in no position to intervene successfully in 
Manchuria and that the best they could hope for was that Japan would 
have its hands too full actually to encroach upon Soviet territory. ... In 
all probability their passivity . . . was due not to any understimate of the 
importance of Manchuria, but to the Soviet regime's still more urgent pre¬ 
occupations at home and in Europe.” The Semet press referred dispar- 
agingly to the Lytton Commission, which had been appointed by the 
League of Nations to make an on-the-spot investigation of the Manchurian 
situation, and to its report, especially its references to the “Communist 
menace.” Nevertheless, Russia joined the League in 1934. Two years be¬ 
fore she had negotiated a resumption of diplomatic relations with China, 
and in 1933 she had been recognized by the United States. Rebuffed in 
her efforts to conclude a nonaggression treaty with Japan, and to obtain 
satisfactory assurances against further Japanese penetration, Russia 
strengthened her forces along the Manchurian border. To avoid imme¬ 
diate involvement in Manchuria, she sold her rights in the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway to the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo; but Japanese 
moves along the Manchurian border and her entry into Jehol and Chahar 
in 1933-34, indicating an undue interest in Mongolia and Sinkiang, led to 
.strained relations and frequent border clashes. 

From 1933 to 1941, in fact, Russia and Japan engaged in what David 
Dallin calls a “semi-war.” “It had all the qualities of a cold war warmed 
up to the boiling point.” ** At least two of the many border clashes, those 
at Changkufeng in 1935 and at Nomonhan in 1939, were really full-scale 

" Beloff, I. 82. 

Harold H. Fisher, “Soviet Policies in Asia,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCLXIII (May, 1949), 193. 
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battles. Both resulted in Japanese defeats.®** These incidents and Japan’s 
adherence to tlu; Anti-Comintern Pact in 1936 increased the tension be¬ 
tween the two countries. War seemed imminent by 1939, but the signing 
of the Nazi-Sovi(*t Pact and the outbreak of World War II in that year 
created a new situation for the Far Eastern rivals. They quickly came to 
terms on a boundary agreement, but were unable to agree on a commer¬ 
cial treaty. The Nazis encouraged a rapprochenumt between the two coun¬ 
tries, which was appan^ntly achieved in the neutrality pact of April 13, 
1941. Even after ihc German attack on Russia there was no noticeable 
immediate c'hange in relations, but the Russians protested when Japan 
joined in the reniiwal of the Anti-Comintern Pact in April, 1942, and 
cancelled Japanese oil and <^‘oal concessions in northern Sakhalin a few 
months later. On the other hand, they scrupulously avoided any participa¬ 
tion in the Far Eastern war which followed Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor 
and entered into a long-term fisheries agreement with her in 1944.^*" 

The period of nominally peaceful relations ended in 1945. At the Yalta 
Confen^ice in Ftdiruary, Russia agreed to enter the war against Japan 
“within two or three months” after the end of the European phase of the 
conflict. In April, she denounced the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of 
1941; on August 8, less than a week before Japan’s surrender, she declared 
war on the fading island empire; and early on the morning of August 9 
Soviet troops moved into Manchuria. Japan did not even declare war on 
Russia, and with very little opposition from the Kwangtung army Soviet 
forces cjuickly occupied the strategic centers of Manchuria. This move 
placed Russia in a strong position from which to aid the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and to fill the power vacuum resulting from the complete defeat of 
Japan. 


RELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 1939-1941 

The German occupation of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, left few 
doubts regarding Hitler’s intentions or the imminence of war. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted that the blinds had fallen from his eyes, and at 
the eleventh hour Britain made a definite commitment to come to the aid 
of Poland if that country was attacked. Some time before this, the Krem¬ 
lin had begun to play its cat-and-mouse game with both Germany and 
the Western powers. 

Whither Russia? It is difficult to trace the tortuous course of the nego¬ 
tiations that ensued, although much light has been thrown on Nazi-Soviet 
relations of this period by the captured documents of the German Foreign 

Paul Eckel writes of the “battle” of Chaiigkufing: “During a ten-day period. 
July 24 to August 4, both sides waged intensive war, witli infantry, tanks, and bombers 
participating.’ He notes that at Noiiionhan “the Japanese estimated tliat Russia had 
30,(XK) troops and 600 tanks in the vicinity.” P. 537. 

Floyd A. Cave, article on “Foreign Policy; USSR,” in Slavonic Encyclopaedia, 
p. 361. 
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OflSce and by the testimony presented at th(? Nuremberg trials.**^ Whether 
the Soviet leaders ever seriously conteniplaled a military alliance with 
France and Great Britain, especially in the era of post-Munich disillusion’ 
ment, is uncertain. At what stage and for what reason the\ decided to 
give the green light to Hitler and to collaborate in his plans are also (|iies- 
tions which cannot be answered with finality. 

As Max Beloff points out, the denouement in August, 1939, might have 
come as less of a surprise if more attention had been paid to Stalin s report 
at the Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
which was made on March 10, 1939, five days before the Nazis moved into 
Czechoslovakia. Stalin asserted that a new imperialist war was “already 
in its second year.” He scathingly criticized the “non-aggressive democratic 
States” which, though “unquestionably stronger than the Fascist States,” 
had “taken up a position of non-intervention, a position of neutrality,” and 
had been “egging on and encouraging the aggressor” to turn eastward 
and attack the Soviet Union. “This analysis,” Beloff believes, “can only be* 
read as at once a warning to Great Britain and France that they would 
have to bid very high now for Soviet s\ipport, and give concrete pledges 
of their trustworthiness, and as an invitation to Nazi Germany with whom 
no visible grounds’ of conflict existed.” 

The official History of Soviet Diplomacy describes the negotiations in 
the spring and early summer of 1939 under the heading: “The rivalry be¬ 
tween the Anglo-French bloc and German-Fascist diplomacy for an agree¬ 
ment with the U.S.S.R.,” thus implying that the Soviet Union was the 
wooed rather than the wooer. Certainly, however, the Russians appeared 
at least occasionally in the courting role. On the same day, April 17, 1939, 
for instance, they proposed a defense pact against Fascist aggression to 
Britain and France, and the Soviet Ambassador to Germany dropped a 
broad hint to a high official of the German Foreign Office that the U.S.S.R. 
was willing to make an agreement with Germany. Although the Western 
powers were well aware of Soviet suspicions and reluctance to be drawn 
into an “imperialist war,” they seemed to be more hopeful than the circum¬ 
stances justified that somehow a satisfactory agreement would be reached. 

In April, 1945, American and British troops found, in four chateaux in Central 
Germany, some 200 truckloads of documents of the German Foreign Office, covering 
the years 1871 to 1944. A group of British, Frencli and American scliolars has been 
examining these documents, some of which have already been published. In 1948 the 
U. S. Department of State published the texts of 260 of tlum which dealt with relations 
between Germany and Russia from 1939 to 1941. See R. J. Sontug and J. S. Beddic, cds., 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. (Department of State, 1948). For the testimony at 
the Nuremberg trials see Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 8 vols. and 2 supps. (Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1946-1948), especially Vol. IV. An excellent summary of the 
negotiations, and of relations between Germany and the U.S S.R. from March, 1939, 
to June, 1941, is given in Beloff, II, 224-384. Sec also David J. Dallin, Soviet Russians 
Foreign Policy, 1939-1942 (Yale University Press, 1942); Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet 
Politics at Home and Abroad (Knopf, 1946), Europe on the Eve (Knopf, 1939), and 
Night over Europe (Knopf, 1941); V. P. Potiemkine, ed., Istoria Diplomatii, III, Chaps. 
25 and 26; Georges Bonnet, Fin d*une Europe (Geneva, 1948); and Gregoire Gafenco, 
Demiers Jours de VEurope (Paris, 1946). 

« Beloff, II, 223. 
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They should have had few illusions after May 3, 1939, when the “old 
internationalist, Maxim Litvinov, was removed from his post as Com- 
niissar of forcijsjn Affairs and replaced by V. M. Molotov. 

for a time IlitlcT hesitated to consider a pact with the Soviet Union, 
but by late May he had given the word to “undertake definite negotiations.^’ 
Each party was suspicious of the other. According to a German Foreign 
Office memorandum, datcnl June 15, the Soviet charge d’affaires in Berlin 
had told the Bulgarian Minister: “The Soviet Union faced the world situa¬ 
tion with hesitation. She was vacillating between three possibilities, 
namely the conclusion of a pact with England and France, a farther dila¬ 
tory treatment of the pact :u'gotiations, and a rapprochement with Ger¬ 
many. *** As late as August 1 Count von der Schulenburg, German Ambas¬ 
sador to Russia, still behew d the outcome uncertain. After a long 
conference with Molotov he reported to the German Foreign Office: “From 
Molotov’s whole altitude it was evident that the Soviet Ciovernment was 
in fact more prepared for improvement in German-Soviet relations, but 
that the old mistrust of Germany persists. My over-all impression is that 
the Soviet Ciovernment is at present determined to sign with England 
and France if they fulfill all Soviet wishes.” 

But England ind France could hardly “fulfill all Soviet wishes.” A 
British trade mission had been in Moscow since March, and had made 
little progress. Negotiations through regular diplomatic channels in Mos¬ 
cow, London, and Paris had been equally fruitless. On August 11 British 
and French inilitarj^ missions arrived in Moscow, presumably to get down 
to cases in the formulation of a mutual assistance' pact. But by this time 
the sands were running out. Molotov professed his dissatisfaction with 
the limited authority which the military missions possessed, but the real 
source of dissatisfaction was much more deeply rooted. Britain and Franco 
refused to accede to the Soviet proposal for a joint guarantee of the Baltic 
states and Poland. The military missions had hardly begun their conversa¬ 
tions before, unknown to them, arrangements were made for the Nazi 
Foreign Minister, Ribbentrop, to go to Moscow to sign a nonaggression 
pact with the Soviet Union. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact. Ribbentrop arrived on the afternoon of August 22 
and at one o’clock the following morning he and Molotov signed a ten-year 
nonaggression pact, in which Germany and Russia undertook to refrain 
from any hostile acts against each other and from giving support to an) 
other country or countries which might attack one of them. In a “Secret 
Additional Protocol,” whose existence was suspected but which was con¬ 
firmed only during the Nuremberg Trials, Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
agreed on a “demarcation of the spheres of interest” between them. After 
the Nazi conquest of western Poland and the Russian occupation of the 
eastern areas, a “German-Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty,” with 
additional secret protocols confirming the division of Poland and making 

^^Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, p. 21. All of the remaining quotations in this 
section may be found in this collection of documents, unless otherwise indicated. 
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slight modifications in the secret protocol of August 23, was signed by 

liibbentrop and Molotov on September 28."^ 

The joint communique of August 24, announcing the signing of the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, came as a stunning surprise to most of the world. Molo¬ 
tov spoke with deadly accuracy when he told the members of the Supreme 
Soviet on August 28 that the pact marked “a turning point in the history 
of Europe and not of Europe alone.” The Uussians were well aware that 
in making this agreement with Germany they had given the signal for 
war. A week after its signing, in a gray dawn that symbolized the pall that 
was about to fall upon the world, Nazi panzer divisions invaded Poland 
and World War II had begun. 

To most observers in the Western world it seemed incredible that Com¬ 
munist Russia and Nazi Germany, whose mutual hostility and ideological 
cleavage had been particularly marked, should suddenly “kiss and make 
up.” But they should have remeinber-ed that both communism and fas¬ 
cism had already shown an extreme tactical flexibility and had seldom 
allowed ideological dift’erences to stand in the way of profitable bargains. 
If they had forgotten this lesson, Stalin s report in March, 1939, to the 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party should have reminded them 
of it. Certainly the Pact was a deliberate and premeditated move by both 
sides. For the Russians it was a momentous gamble and a major coup; 
it is *'the key to the understanding of Soviet policy.” 

Why? Many reasons have been advanced for this strange marriage. At 
various times Stalin and other Soviet spokesmen have attributed this “far¬ 
sighted act of Soviet diplomacy” to the Munich agreement; to the desire to 
buy time before a final showdown with Germany; to the necessity for a 
countermove to the “double game” which Britain and France were alleg¬ 
edly playing, whereby they conferred with the Soviet Union about defense 
against Fascist aggressors while at the same time they sought to make a 
deal with Germany; to an effort to counteract the maneuvers of the West¬ 
ern powers to turn Germany against Russia; and to attempts to frustrate 
the efforts of Britain and France “to foist obligations on the Soviet Union 
under which the Soviet Union would have taken upon itself the brunt of 
the sacrifice in repulsing possible Hitler aggression while Britain and 
France would not bind themselves to any commitments to the Soviet 
Union.”®® Unquestionably the Soviet leaders thought they would benefit 

The texts of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the Secret Additional Protocol of Aug. 23, 
1939 are given in Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, pp. 76-78, and the texts of tlie 
treaty and secret protocols of Sept. 28, 1939, in the same, pp. 105-107. 

®®By permission from International Relations, by Robert Striiiisz-Hiipe and Stefan 
Possony. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. P. 766. 

®® Most of these explanations were offered in the four replies which were provoked 
by the Lssuance in Feb., 1948, of the documents on Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. 
These replies, made on Feb. 9, 11, 14 and 16, under the title of “Falsifiers of History and 
Historical Notes,” were released by the Soviet Information Bureau; full summaries 
may be found in the New York Times on the days following the above dates; see 
especially the issue of Feb. 15, 1948. See also Stalin, On the Great Patriotic War of the 
Soviet Union (Progress Books, 1945), p. 6; James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (Harper, 
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from a struggle between thc^ Fascist and democratic powers. This point 
would have been suggestc*d both by their doctrine and by their strategic 
position in 1939. To CoTiininnists, wars between capitalist-imperialist 
powers were to be expected, and offered opportunities to advance the 
world revolutionary cause. Lenin once wrote: “If we are obliged to toler¬ 
ate such scoundrels as the capitalist thieves, each of whom is preparing to 
plunge a knile into us, it is our direct duty to make them turn their knives 
against each other.” 

Moreover, while th(‘ Russians distrusted Britain and France and were 
contemptuous of theur appc'asement policy, they believed that if war came 
these countries would put up stiff resistance to the Na/is. Stalin told 
Ribbentrop that “England, despite its weakness, would wage war craftily 
and stubbornly,” and that France had an army “w^orthy of consideration.” 
There was a good possiliility, therefore, that a .stalemate would develop, 
which would mean that Russia would he in no danger of being confronted 
with the full might of a victorious Germany and would create precisely 
those conditions which would be most favorable for Russian expansion 
and the promotion of world nwolution. 1'he Soviet reaction to the Nazi 
blitz in Western F'urope in the late spring of 1940 suggested that the 
startling successes of German arms came as an unwelcome .surprise. 

Collaboration with Germany, T939-1941. From Augu.st, 1939, to |une 
1941, the Soviet Union appeared to collaborate with Nazi Germany. The 
captured documents of the German Foreign Office, selections from w4iich 
were published for the first time by the United States Department of State 
in Januarv, 1948, revealed that while the Soviet Union did give rather 
extensive aid to the German war eflort, relations between the two coun¬ 
tries soon became strained. For one thing, the Cvermans w(‘re slow to 
ship the goods they had promised in exchange. In the late .spring or early 
summer of 1940 Hitler made the decision to prepare for an attack on the 
Soviet Union. Russian apprehensions were increased by friction with 
Germany in the Baltic area and in the Balkai\s and by the German vic¬ 
tories in Western Europe. “Most of the important Russian actions during 
the brief period of the pact,” as Barrington Moore, Jr. has said, “may be 
accounted for by the hypothesis that the So\4ets were endeavoring to 
place themselves in as advantageous a position as possible in relation to 
Germany, while at the same time they tried to avoid any action that would 
precipitate an outright outbreak. As matters turned out, these two policies 
were mutually incompatible, since Russian defensive measures sharpened 

1947), p. 285; Win.slon Churchill, The Second World War: The Gathering Storm 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1948), p. 392; G. Gafeiicii, Prelude to the Russian Campaign 
(London, 1945). Robert Straii.sz-Hupc and Stefan Po.s.sony givejin excellent .summary 
of variou.s hypotheses which have been advanced to explain “the cau.ses of Soviet 
Ru.ssia*s diplomatic reversal” in 1939. They conclude that the Nazi-Soviet Pact was 
an example of Stalin’s “chestnut .strategy”; “Stalin wanted to gel the chestnuts but he 
wanted France, Britain, Poland, and Germany to bum their fingers.” Pp. 766-783. 

By pcmiission from International Relations, by Robert Slrausz-Hupe and Stefan 
Possony. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Quoted on pp. 782-783. 
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German suspicions and eventually contributed to the Nazi invasion. 

In August, 1940, Molotov expres.sed Russian displeasure at the Vienna 
Award, in which Germany and Italy had arranged a settlement of the 
territorial claims of Hungary against Rumania. In late St'pteinber, Russia 
was further alarmed at the signing of the Three-Power Pact by CfCiinany, 
Italy, and Japan, and by German troop movc'inents through Finland. 

In November, Molotov went to BtTlin, ostensibly to return the visits of 
Ribbentrop to Moscow in tlie preceding year, but actually to discuss the 
latest differences with Germany. Instead of leading to renewed harmony, 
Molotovs visit left both sides more dissatisfie^d than ever; Reloff states 
that it “may be taken as marking the moment at which the possibilities 
of strengthening the Soviet position by further bargaining with Germany 
were found to be exhausted.” 

To allay Soviet suspicions that the Axis Pact was directed against her, 
the Germans proposed an agreement between the Axis and the Soviet 
Union, with two secret protocols defining the respective spheres of inter¬ 
est of the four participating powers. On November 25, shortly after his 
return to Moscow, Molotov notified the German Ambassador that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to accept the German proposals, subject to 
four conditions: (1) that German troops be immediately withdrawn from 
Finland; (2) that “the security of the Soviet Union in the Straits” be as¬ 
sured by the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact with Bulgaria; (3) that 
“the area south of Batum and Baku in the geiK'ral direction of the Persian 
Gulf” be recognized “as the centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union”; 
(4) that Japan renounce her rights for coal and iron concessions in north¬ 
ern Sakhalin. 

Molotov s conditions went farther than the Germans were willing to go. 
Instead of replying to the Russian demands. Hitler on December 18 sent 
a top-secret directive to his military commanders to prepare to implement 
“Operation Barbarossa”: “The German Armed Forces must be prepared 
to crush Soviet Russia in a quick campaign . . . t^ven before the conclu¬ 
sion of the war against England.” In late March and early April, 1941, Hit¬ 
ler and Ribbentrop told Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, that 
Britain had already lost the war and that war with the U.S.S.R. was a 
possibility. They also suggested to Matsuoka that Japan should enter the 
conflict as soon as possible, and that he should avoid political discussions 
with Russia. 

Japan, of course, did not follow the former suggestion nor did her For¬ 
eign Minister accept the latter. Instead, Matsuoka went to Moscow, where 
he signed a neutrality pact. The Russians hailed this as an important 
event. Stalin accompanied Matsuoka to the railroad station and bade his 
“fellow-Asiatic” an effusive farewell, and Izvestia published an article on 
“The Historic Reversal in the Relations between Russia and Japan.” 

On the surface the Russian leaders appeared to ignore the rumors and 

Moore, p. 364. 

"Beloff, II, 225. 
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warnings Iroin many sources, including Britain, France, and the United 
States, that tlie Germans might be contemplating a surprise attack; but, 
as is now known, they speeded up their military and industrial prepara¬ 
tions. from Apiil, 1941, on, the official communiques between the German 
Fon'ign Office and tin* German Embassy in Moscow contained frequent 
relcrcnccs to lumois of impending war betwc'cn Germany and Kussia. 
When Stalin succeeded Molotov as Chairman of the Council of People’s 
C^ominissars on May 6, Count von dcr Schulenburg reported that in his 
opinion Stalin has set himself the goal of preserving the Soviet Union 
Irom a conflict with Gc'rmaiiy.’' I'o the last, the vi'tcran German diplomat 
argued that this was the Soviet policy. I'Iktc is considerable c\ idence to 
support his point oi view. Although the Soviet leaders were preparing for 
any (wiMituality, tluw gave* e\er\ appearance of refusing to credit the warn¬ 
ings of an imminent German atlack and of desiring to remain on good 
terms willi (Germany. As late as June 21 Molotov summoned Scbnlcnburg 
to the Kremlin and asked him to explain whv Germanv was “dissatisfied 
with the Soviet Go\'eriinient.' Sclnilenbiirg could not give him the desired 
explanation, but on the lollowiiig day the answer was given in unmistak¬ 
able terms: the thunder of German arms as the attack on Bussia got under 
wav. 


^'THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR'' 

The Defense of Mother Russia. Overnight the “imperialist war” became 
“tlu' gri‘at patriotic war.” Despite many warnings and deep-seated suspi¬ 
cions of Nazi intentions, the attack S(‘(Mns to have been at least a tactical 
surprise to the Soviet leaders and a rt'al shock to the Russian people. 
Apparently Hitler believed that Biissia could he conquered before Britain 
could create a serious divi’ision, even wilh the aid of the United States; 
and (hat onc(* his ('astcTii flank had been si'ciired victory (werywhere was 
almost certain. Manv foreic;!! ohsei vers also believed that the Nazi blitz- 
krieg would knock Russia out in a few weeks at most; that the Wchrniacht 
would “go through Russia like a hot knife through butter.” Some 180 
German divisions, eqnippcxl with planes, tanks, and armored vehicles of 
all types, smashed into Russia in a three-pronged olfensive — toward Len¬ 
ingrad, toward Moscow, and toward the Ukraine and the Gaucasus. But 
the Nazi blitz was halted outside of Leningrad, Moscow, and eventually 
Stalingrad, and the German armies found themselves bogged down along 
(he bloodiest front in history, extending some 2,000 miles from the Baltie 
to the Black Sea, faced with the terrible Russian winter and with the no 
less terrible Russian tactics, including night fighting and bayonet charges. 
In fact, it was hardly a front at all, for the Russians proved themselves to 
be masters of sabotage and guerrilla tactics behind the German lines and 

For a penetrating analysis of the background and causes of the German attack on 
Russia in June, 1941, sec John A. Lukdes, “The Story Behind Hitler’s ‘Biggest Blunder,' ” 
the New York Times Magazine, June 17, 1951. 
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resorted to the “featlier pillow” or “defense in depth system which made 
it impossible for the Nazis to strike a knockout blow. Summoned by thf‘ir 
leaders to rise in defense of their homes and of ‘ Mother Russia — not, be 
it noted, to defend commimisin or promote world revolution — the people 
of Russia respamhd magnificently to the challenge of the invader. 

The ''Strange Alliance." An important factor in this resistance was tlie 
aid which came from Britain and the United States in the form of military 
equipment and essential supplies. Winston Churchill, that “arch-reac- 
tionar)'” and “imperialist,” voiced the intentions of the two countries when 
he told the House of Commons immediately after learning of the German 
onslaught on Russia, . . we shall give whatever help we can to Russia 
and to the Russian people.” Very substantial aid was sent to Russia by 
way of the long sea route to Murmansk and by w^ay of the even longcT 
route to the head of the Persian Gulf and thence through Iran. The United 
States alone sent more than eleven billion dollars' worth of Lend-Lease 
aid to the U.S.S.R. 

On the surface “the strange alliance" w'orked well; but from General 
Deane s book and many other sources we now know that cooperation with 
tlie Soviet Union was difficult and limited at best. Relations were never 
easy or truly cordial. The Soviet Government gave little credit to its 
Western allies for the materials which it received, treated thi'ir representa¬ 
tives with coolness and restricted tlieir movements, was almost patholog¬ 
ically secretive about its military needs, refused to allow the Americans 
and British to use Russian airfields and other facilities freely in the joint 
assault on Germany, and by opposing Churchiirs project of a second front 
through the Balkans and by insisting on occupying such key centers as 
Prague and Berlin kept Allied forces out of those? areas in Sontheasteni and 
Central Europe which the Soviet leaders had already staked out in their 
plans as their exclusive domain.^* We also know now that the Soviets 
made a number of peace overlures to Germany in 1943 and 1944, and that 
they were continually and consciously making plans for exploiting the 
postwar situation."'-’ 

The fullest account of Soviet behavior during the period of wartime collaboration 
i.s John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance (Viking, 1947). See also Robert Siierwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins (Harper, 1948), p. 330; Elliott Roosevelt, As He Saw It (DuelI, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1946), p. 243; Thomas Bailey, America Faces Russia, pp. 304-^11. 

“Stalin's govenimcnt began putting out peace feelers to Germany early in 1943. 
The Germans were not then receptive, but they were ready to listen by July. No agree¬ 
ment was reached, however, and another Soviet approach was rejected in the early fall. 
Clandestine negotiations were continued during 1944 on German initiative, but they got 
nowhere since no agreement could be reached about Ukrainia. So the Soviet Union 
remained in the war.” Warren B. Walsh, “Soviet Foreign Policy from Petrograd to 
Yalta,” Chap. XIIT in Stuart Gerry Brown, ed.. Great Issues, p. 275. In the captured 
files of the German Foreign Office were secret documents relating to Nazi-Soviet peace 
overtures in 1943. Tliese documents have not yet been published. In his .syndicated 
column of Feb. 25, 1948, Drew Pearson stated that the U.S. Stale Department had 
planned to publish them, but reversed its decision because of protests from the French 
and British Governments. The reason for the protests, according to Pearson, is that 
“the Russians have a series of documents which, if published, will make the British 
look just about as sick as tlie Russians. What the Russians have is the records of secret 
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Churchill, Roosevelt, and other leaders of Britain and the tTnited States 
were well aware of Stalins displeasure over their delays in opening a sec¬ 
ond front in Western Europe, for he lost no opporliinitv to e?xpress himself 
in the matter. But they coneUided, rightly or wrong! v, that some conces¬ 
sions had to he made in an ('flort to assuage Russian bitterness and to keep 
the U.S.S.R. in the war. They w(‘re particularly (‘oncerncd over the rumors 
of the Nazi-Soviet peact; talks. Ihe Soviet Union had already made one 
deal with Nazi Germany and another was possible. This worry in the 
minds of Churchill and Roosevelt may have been a major element in their 
willingness to make far-reaching concessions to Stalin at Teheran and at 
\alta; the very real possibility that the Soviets might make a separate 
peace was a continual niglitrnare to their British allies and American asso¬ 
ciates. Much of the so-caiieci appeasement was entered into in order to 
forestall such an event.’’ 

The Wartime Conferences. During the war several conferc'nces of top- 
ranking leaders of Britain, Ihissia, and the United States were belch notably 
the meeting of the Foreign Ministers in Moscow in October, 1948, and the 
two conferences of Churchill and Roosevelt with Stalin, at Teheran in 
November-December, 1943, and at Yalta in February, 1945. The avowed 
purpose of all these conferences was to agree on concerted measures for 
winning the war and for preparing for the peace that would follow. At 
Moscow, Russia for the first time joined with Britain and the United 
States in publicly announcing the determination to establish “a general 
international organization ... for the maintenance of peace and secu¬ 
rity” after the war. Tlie three Foreign Ministers also agreed to establi.sh 
a European Advisor)^ Commission, “to deal with nonmilitary problems 
relating to enemy territories,” and an Advisory Council for Italy. At 
Teheran, Churchill, Roosevedt, and Stalin announced their ‘‘complete 
agreement” on plans for the defeat of Germany. These were given final 
approval fifteen months later at Yalta, where the three leaders agreed on 
common policies for the occupation and control of Germany, for estab¬ 
lishing order in Europe and assisting peoples formerly under Nazi domi¬ 
nation to regain their freedom (this included Poland), and for convening 
a United Nations Conference to draft a charter for the proposed new world 
organization.^* 

conversations between British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, the old Cliveden set, 
and Hitler, in which the British tried to persuade Hiller to go to war again.st Russia.'’ 
The Russians themselves have repeatedly charged that the British and AmcTiean.^ 
secretly negotiated with the Germans between 1941 and 1943. In the fourth reply to 
the published documents on Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1D39—1941, the Russians lisUjd 
specific instances when, they alleged, British or American represtmtatives met ^^'ith 
German agents for the purpose of “betraying their Russian Ally. See “Falsifiers of His¬ 
tory and Historical Notes,” Feb. 16, 1948; summarized in the New York Times, Feb. 17, 
1948. 

Walsh, p. 275. 

The texts of the official statement issued at the Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta Con¬ 
ferences, and the secret agreements made at Yalta, are printed in Ruhl J. Bartlett, ed., 
The Record of American Diplomacy (Knopf, 3947), pp. 658-671. 
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Naturally the scope and purposes of these wartime conferences went far 
beyond those specified in the oflScial pronouncements. Concerned over 
Russian susceptibilities and intentions, the Western leaders sought a more 
satisfactory basis for cooperation during the war and in the peace to fol¬ 
low; they reasoned, quite correctly, that the continued collaboration of 
the three countries was a sine qua non of satisfactojy international rela¬ 
tions in tlie postwar era, and, less soundly, they allowed their hopes for 
Russian cooperation to outweigh their apprehensions and historical judg¬ 
ment. Roosevelt at least — but probably not C^luirchill — concentrated too 
much on securing agreement on steps to win the war and form an inter¬ 
national organization and too little on the effects of their decisions on the 
postwar order of power. The interests of the Sovi('t leaders “centered on 
two things, namely, getting as much material aid as possible from the 
democraeies and getting their agreement to postwar arrangements which 
favored the Communist-Soviet interest or could be made to do so.” 
During the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Moscow Stalin let it be known 
that he wanted a firm commitment regarding a second front and an assur¬ 
ance from Britain and the United States that the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter guaranteeing the rights of small nations would not prevent him 
from getting the territories he wanted after the war. Eden and Hull 
agreed that Churchill and Roosevelt should meet with Stalin in the near 
future to discuss these and related problems, which obviously called for 
consideration on the very highest levels. This led to the Teheran Con¬ 
ference the following month, preceded by the meeting of Churchill and 
Roosevelt with Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo. 

At Teheran the leaders of the “Big Three” appeared to get along fa¬ 
mously; Stalin’s affability may have been a pose or simply the effect of the 
fabulous number of toasts which were drunk, but in all likelihood it was 
occasioned more by the major concessions which he won. With Roosevelt’s 
support he was able to re.sist Churchill’s strong arguments in favor of a 
second front through the Balkans or, alternatively, a landing on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast of France. He was given definite assurance regarding the 
time and place for a second front, and was promised virtually a free hand 
in Bulgaria, Rumania, and part of Yugoslavia. He was also successful in 
persuading the Western leaders to support Tito in Yugoslavia, and not 
Mihailovitch, whom they had previously championed. In June, 1944, as a 
follow-up to the Teheran discus.sions, Britain and Russia reached an 
agreement on their respective .spheres of interest in Southeastern Eu¬ 
rope. Greece was designated as a part of the British zone, and Britain 
acknowledged the primacy of Russian interests in the rest of the Bal¬ 
kans. 

The secret agreements at Yalta concerning Germany and the Far East, 
and the far-reaching gains which Russia made as a re.sult of them, are now 
well known, although they were not made public until after the war. The 
Agreement Concerning Germany pledged “the complete disarmament, de- 
« Walsh, p. 276. 
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militarization, and dismemberment of Germany,” and contained provisions 
regarding zones of occupation and reparations. In the Agreement on the 
tar East Russia promised to enter the war against Japan “in two or three 
mon s ^ a ter I it end of the European conflict in return for the following 
concessions: (1) annexation of Ihe southern part of Sakhalin and the Kurile 
islands; (2) special rijrhts in Dairen and Port Arthur; (3) joint operation 
with China ol the major railways of Manchuria; and (4) the preservation 
of tile status quo in Outer Montrolia. These agreements have been imple¬ 
mented, and have bedevilled the world €?ver since. The wartime confer¬ 


ences have b(‘cn fiirth(*r discussed in Chapter 16. 

The Beginnings of Disillusionment. The war in Europe ended on May 8, 
1915. Russia entered the v, ar against Japan on August 8, two days after 
the atom bomb had been dropped on llirosliima and six days before Japan 
surrendered. Tlu^ day iollowing Japan’s capitulation, Nationalist China, 
which had not participated in the Yalta Conference altliough most of the 
gains promised to Russia in tlic Far East were at her expense, c(uifirmed 
the secret Yalta agreement on tlu' Far East in the Soviet-C^Ihinese “Treaty f)f 
Frii'iidship and Alliance.” Thus Russia recovered all she had lost in the 


Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 and gained a commanding position in 
I’ar Eastc'rn affa rs. 


Actually, within two weeks after the Yalta Conference the Soviet Uuioii 
began to violate the Dc'claralion on Liberated Europe, in direct defiance 
of the spirit and letter of the Yalta agreements, Vyshinsky undertook a mis¬ 
sion to Southeastern Europe for the purpose of imposing Soviet-controlled 
regim(?s on the countries of that area. Shortly afterwards, the Soviet Union 
showed an ecjually flagrant disregard of her commitments in the agree¬ 
ments on Poland and Cerniany. Instead of encouraging the formation of a 
“Polish Provisional Covernment of National Unity,” she gave her full sup¬ 
port to the Lublin regime which she had sponsored, and concluded with 
this regime a treaty confirining Poland s new western boundary, which the 
United States and Britain had rcfusf*d to recognize. She also began to give 
every indication of ignoring her agreements regarding four-power control 
of Germany. Toward the end of his life President Roosevelt, who had gam¬ 
bled so heavily on continued Russian cooperation in the postwar period, 
made several strong protests, including direct appeals to Stalin, over the 
Russian violations of the Y^alta agreements regarding Eastern and Central 
Europe. Tliey were ignored. 

At the San Francisco ConfeTcnce representatives of the Soviet Union par¬ 
ticipated in the drafting of the Charter of the United Nations, but the chief 
Soviet delegate, Mololov, .show^ed a churlishness and a stubbornness which 
augured ill for the future of the new organization. It was obvious that the 
Soviet Union was particularly concerned with making the new organization 
.an instrument for great power domination. A clearer foretaste of things to 
come was afforded by the Potsdam Conference in late July and early 
August, 1945. “To list the Soviet demands, flatly presented or delicately 
adumbrated at Potsdam, is to outline the policy which the Soviet leaders 
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Jiave pursued since 1945 with remarkable persistence.” ’* Among these de- 
imincls were the establishment of three-power control over the Kiihr, wit 
cacli j)ower having the right of veto, ten billion dollars in reparations from 
Germany to the U.S.S.R., immediate confirmation of the eastern boundary 
of Germany as fixed by Russia, control of the Turkish Straits, the right to 
maintain Russian troops in northern Iran, and a completely free hand in 
Eastern Europe, regardless of the restrictions agreed to in the Yalta agree¬ 
ments. 

We have in this chapter tried to explain the sources of Soviet conduct — 
geographic, historical, and ideological. That the account has to be in part 
speculative should become clear when we note that Belotf in the conclu¬ 
sion to his two-volume study says that little is actually known about the 
motivations of Russian foreign policy. We have here set forth what seem 
to be tlie reasons “why they behave like Russians,” to cite the title of a 
book bv John Fischer.” By noting some aspects of both domestic and for¬ 
eign policies through World War II, we have tried to set the stage for a 
discussion of postwar foreign policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

See the list at the end of Chapter 23. 

•« riiilip E. Mdsiily, “Sovict-Aiiicrican Relations Since the War,” The Annals of the 
American Academy ol Political and Social Science, CCLXlll (May, 1940), 208. 
^Jlarpcr, 1947. 
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The Foreign Policy of the Souiet Union Since 
World War II 


War can occur because tfw Russians matj think that someone is going 
to attach them. While their ideology does not say that they must attack 
us [the United States], it docs not say that wc will not sooner or later 
attack them. On the contrary, the official [Communist] doctrine is that 
most non-Communist statesmen are panting to unhash military attacks 
on the Soviet Union; that they are restrained temporarily by the might 
of the Red Army and by the great sympathy and respect which, ac¬ 
cording to the Soviet press, the U,S.S.R, enjoys among the pojndar 
masses throughout the world; hut that eventually, unless world revolu¬ 
tion or some devastating inter-capitalist war intervenes, the attack will 
come. . . . The fact that this is nonsense docs not make it any the 
less .serious. — 0.ohcf: F. Ki:.\n:an * 


Postwar Soviet foreign polity has been characterized by growing liostility 
to the West, by increasing tendencies toward non-cooperation and isola¬ 
tion, by consolidation of the Soviet orbit, and by gencTal intransigence. 
These tendencies have, of course, been encouraged by othtT factors, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet interpretation of Russian national interests, especially the 
desire for security, and the strong reaction of the leading states of the non- 
Communist world to Russian moves and technicpies. Thty have undoubt¬ 
edly also been influenced by the re-emphasis on Marxist-Leninist doctrin- 
airism and the subordination of all cultural and intellectual activity in the 
Soviet Union to the interests of the Party. 

^ “Is War witli Russia Inevitable?” The Readers Digest, March, 1950, p. 6. 
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It is clearly impossible to unravel all of the tangled skein of Soviet loi- 
eign policy in the postwar period, but some central threads may be li act'd. 
We shall try to follow these by reviewing Soviet policies in Eastern ban ope, 
in Germany, in the Middle East, in the Far East, and in the United ISations, 
and by noting Communist ‘peace ofTensives*' as well as Soviet attitudes 
toward the Western world. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE SATELLITE SYSTEM 

In a sense, an account of Russian policies in Fvasteni Europe does not 
belong in a chapter on Stwiet foreign policy; for the “states’’ in that area 
are now within the Soviet orbit and all their policies, foreign and domestic, 
are closely controlled, tlirough direct or indirect channels, from Moscow. 
“From the Soviet point of view there should be no ‘international relations,' in 
the traditional meaning of the words between the U.S.S.R. and tlie satellite 
countries. They are to be replaced by relations of a ‘new' or ‘speciaF or 
‘higher' type.”" Nevertheless, much useful information bearing on Soviet 
policies and objectives in foreign affairs may be obtained from a study of 
the policies in Eastern Europe, the evolving pattern of control, the nature 
of the new “people's democracies,'’ and the implications of tlu' Tito split. 

The Declaration on Liberated Europe. In the Declaration on Liberated 
Europe, agreed upon at the Yalta Conference in Fel)rnary, 1945, Stalin 
joined with Roosevelt and Churchill in the following pledge: 

. . . the three Goveniiiieiits will jointly assist the people in any European 
liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe whore in their judg¬ 
ment conditions reejuire (A) to establish conditions of intcTiial pc'ace; 

(B) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed peojdos; 

(C) to form interim governmental authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population and jihidged to the earliest possible 
establisliment through free elections of governments responsive to the will 
of the people; and (D) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such 
elections. 

A special Declaration on Poland promised that “the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment . . . should ... be reorganized on a broader democratic basis.” 

Within a few weeks after the Yalta Conference, which now seems to have 
been the high-water mark of Big Three collaboration, the Soviet Union had 
violated the pledges regarding the ‘liberated” former Axis satellite states in 
Eastern Europe and had begun the process of creating a Soviet orbit in that 
area, virtually sealed off from the outside world. There were obvious geo¬ 
graphic, historic, and security rea.sons for the Soviet interest in this part of 
the world, and by their wartime policies the Allies had inadvertently facili¬ 
tated Soviet designs there. The decision to launch a second front from 

* Samuel L. Sharp, ""Communist Regimes in Eastern Europe,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
XXVI (Jan. 1,1951), 182. 
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Western Europe, rather than lhr„aj.h the Balkans, as Churchill had .m.cd, 
m(‘ant that the Red Army had been left m undisputed control of the entire 
region; and Allied acquiescence in the Russian demands that Soviet and 
not Western troops should occupy such key centers as Berlin and Praj^ue 
meant that Russian power had penetrated into the heart of Europe. What¬ 
ever may have been the military considerations involved, these decisions 
had important political consequences. The “iron c'urtain” which soon di¬ 
vided Ea.stcrn from WTistcrn Europe indicated the fiirthennost line of ad- 
V'ance of the Red Army. Bcdiind that curtain Soviet political influence was 
supreme. Wc'st of it, where the Red Army did not penetrate, communism 
was a disturhing but not a controlling force. 

In the peace treatii's of 1047, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were 
bound to “seenre to all pcTson-s . . . the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms”; but tliese promises have been flagrantly violated. 
Great Britain and the United States have repeatedly protested against this 
disregard of treaty obligations, and the International Court of Justice has 
handcil down a sharply critical opinion. While external judgments have 
had little cflect on the internal situation, it is important to bear in mind, if 
only for the record, that the policies of Soviet Russia and her henchmen in 
Eastern Europe have clearly violated the Yalta Declaration on Liberated 
Euro])e and the agreeiueuts regarding Poland and Yugoslavia, the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the arinis- 
lic-e agreements, and the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru¬ 
mania. 

Soviet Objectives in Eastern Europe. Among the many reasons for Soviet 
elforts to bring the slate's of Ea.stern Europe under complete domination, 
the following, at least, should be emphasized: (1) to dominate the buffer 
zone betw'ccn the Soviet Union and the West, to establish “friendly” gov- 
cniinc'uts in the slates in that area, and to indoctrinate and regiment the 
jkeople so lhal they will be faithful satellites and dependable allies of the 
Soviet Union in the event of w,ir; (2) to orient the countries of Eastern 
Europe toward the Soviet Union, instead of toward the Western world, 
politieall)-, economically, culturally, and in every other respect, and to elimi¬ 
nate WVstern infliu'ne('s and ties; and (3) to make use of the economic re¬ 
sources of the area for rebuilding the Soviet economy and developing the 
economic strength which would be essential for the successful prosecution 
of another war.’’ 

It should be noted that the policies followed by Russia in Eastern Europe 
could be inteipreted either as security measures or as vital first steps for 
further Soviet expansion. Certainly the Soviet leaders did not regard this 
area as a bridge between East and West; they did eveiything in their power 
to destroy the bridge that already existed. The unansw'cred que,stion was 
whether they regarded Eastern Europe as a security buffer zone or as a 
bridgehead. 

®Jolin C. Campbell, The United Slates in World Affairs, 1947-1948 (Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1948), pp. 4.50—<151. 
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The Pattern of Control. Soviet policies in Eastern Europe, with the no¬ 
table exception of Yugoslavia siiu'c 1948, have hccn very effective. It would 
seem that their major objectives have bc‘cii achieved, although there art‘ 
constant rumors and occasional concrete evidence's of disaffection and un- 
rcst behind the “iron curtain.’^ Between 1945 and 1948 local Communist 
organizations, witli the direct and indirc'ct assistance ol thi* U.S.S.K. — and 
especially with the visible presence and occasiomilly the active intcTV('n- 
tion of the Bed Army — gained complete control in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czt'choslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. In all of 
Eastc'rn and Southeastern Europe only Finland, Gre(?c(', and Turkey es¬ 
caped the Communist shackles. But Finland's independence, which had 
been demonstrated to the Russians during the Kusso-Finnish War of 1939- 
40, was seemingly conditioned on adherence to the Sovii't line in foreign 
affairs; and Greece and Turkey remained outside th(‘ Coinmunist fold only 
because of British and particularly American guarantees. The Baltic stat(\s 
of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia had be('n earlier absorl)ed into the 
U.S.S.R. 

The pattern of control was strikingly uniform, varying only with local 
conditions such as the strengtii of opposing parties and of democratic in¬ 
stitutions, the extent of popular resistance, and the popularity or unpopu¬ 
larity of native (Communist loaders. It made little difference wh('ther a 
state had been associated with the Axis or had fought on the side of the 
United Nations, or whether the political parti(\s and their leaders had col¬ 
laborated with or had opposed the Russians. In the end their fate was the 
same. 


The common denominator in Eastern Europe was neither political, nor 
racial, nor historical, but geographical. With little in common except their 
proximity to the Sf)vict Union, all of these countries were caught up in a 
common destiny. Under the euphemistic name of “people's democracy,” 
they entered upon a rapid transformation involving totalitarian rule by Com¬ 
munists controlled from Moscow, de.struction of personal and political fre*e- 
doms, adjustment to the Soviet economic, social, and cultural system, com¬ 
plete subordination to the aims of Soviet foreign policy, and severance of 
virtually all ties with the non-Soviet world.* 

At first the Communists participated in “Popular Front” governments, but 
they joined with the “bourgeois” parties only to destroy them. With the as¬ 
sistance of the Red Army and Soviet political “advisers,” native Communist 
leaders who had usually been trained in Moscow came into power by a 
combination of clever propaganda, economic and social reforms, and ter¬ 
rorism and intimidation. They secured key ministries, such as the ministry 
of interior, which controlled the police, and the ministry of information or 
propaganda, which supervised the radio, the film industry, and the news 
services. They saw to it that persons loyal to them occupied most of the 

* Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1949 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1950), p. 235. 
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important posts in the armed forces and in the police. With these hvo in¬ 
struments in hand they moved swiftly to take over the pre.ss, the radio and 
other organs of information, industry, and the labor unions. Thus firmly 
entrenc hed, tli(*y were in a position to unclennine other parties and to take 
over the machinery of the state. In this way they were able to sound the 
death-knell of democracy and parliamentary institutions in all of Eastern 
Europe south of Finland and north of Greece."' 

In the establishment of the “pcjople's democracies” the Communists, Rus¬ 
sian and native, won considerable popular support. They were clever in 
thc;ir propaganda appeals, especially in cjxploiting the weaknesses of other 
parties and institutions, in disguising their real motives, and in posing as 
champions of needed economic and political reforms and as encnnic^s of 
exploitation whether by favored groups within the countries or by foreign 
nations. They ended all surviving monarchies in that area, and identified 
tht;ir most lormidalde political rivals, tlie peasant or Social Democratic 
parlic's, witli cx)llaboration with the Axis, with corrupt and conservative 
groups, and with laithless Ic^adersliip. They attempted to woo the peasants 
of Eastern Europe by sponsoring land reforms, the nationalization of indus- 
tric^s, and agricultural cooperativc?s. So violent was the opposition of the 
peasants to programs of collectivization that the Communists have since 
moved slowly in introducing the Soviet pattern in the agricultural areas. 
Ac'cording to the earlier official line, the aim has been to create ‘peoples 
democracies,” in the economic as well as in the political sense, and not to 
set up socialist states. 

Along with persuasion went ruthless terrorism. Tlie opposition was in¬ 
timidated and gradually liquidated, and opposition leaders were impris¬ 
oned or executed unless they had fled for their lives. War-criminal and 

® An examination of the steps leading to the taking over of any one of the slates of 
Eastern Europe would pnnidc a case study in the pattern of control. For the general 
picture see Ferenc Nagy, The Stnif^^le Behind the Iron Curtain (Macinillan, 1948); 
Arthur Bliss Lane, 1 Saw Poland Betrayed (Bobl>s-Merri]l, 1948); S. Mikolajezyk, The 
Rape of Poland; Pattern of Soviet Aa^ression (Whittlesey House, 1948); Ilngli Selon- 
Watson, The East European Revolution (Loudon, 1950); Campbell, pp. 444-452 
(section on '"Consolidation of the So'K-t Bloc”); Major Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy, 1948-A9: A Study Guide (The Bn>okings In.stilulion, 1948), pp. 46-49 
(.section on “Development of the Soviet Orbit”); Diuko Tornasic, “The Structure of 
Soviet Power and Expansion,” The Annals of the American Academy of Politic'al and 
Social Science, CCLXXl (Sept., 1950), 32—42; Bogdan Raditsa, “The Sovietization of 
the Satellites,” The Annals, CCLXXl (Sept, 1950), 122-134 (see especially the blue¬ 
print for the sovietization of Yugoslavia which Tito rer eived from the Comintern on 
May 9, 1941, (juoted on pp. 124-126); and editorial in the New York Times, Feb. 27, 
1948, entitled “The Pattern of CoiKjuest.” For the background and details of the Com¬ 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia in Feb., 1948, see The Coup d*Etat in Prague, Supple¬ 
ment III (A) to Report of Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the United States House of Representatives on “The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism”; House Document No. 154, Part I. 81st Congress, 1st Session (Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1949). See also Albion Ross, “The Communist Way: How 
Czecbo.slovakia Was Taken Over,” and Drew Middleton, “Soviet Push Westward Long 
in the Making,” in the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1948; and Dana Adams Schmidt, 
“‘Coexistence’— A Lesson from History,” tlic New York Times Magazine, Aug. 12* 
1951. ’ 
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treason trials became vehicles for public "confessions,” extracted by meth¬ 
ods which combined medieval tortures with the diabolical application of 
modcTu tochnicjucs for breaking the human mind and spirit. The publica¬ 
tion in March, 1950, of the first-hand account of the experiences of one of 
the victims, Michael Shipkov, a Bulgarian who worked for the American 
legation in Sofia and who was accused of being a “spy,” revealed in some 
detail how such confessions are extracted.® Even Communist parties in the 
satellite states were frequently "purged,” especially after the Yugoslav de¬ 
fection in the summer of 1948. 

The War against Religion. After the destruction or corruption of the 
peasant and "bourgeois” parties, the most formidable organized opposition 
to Communist rule in the satellite states came from religious groups, espe¬ 
cially from those with tics with the West. "The Orthodox churches, by tra¬ 
dition and organization linked to the state authorities, were brought under 
control without great difficulty in Rumania and Bulgaria through the ap¬ 
pointment of subservient church officials,” ^ Protestant and Jewish church 
leaders were outspoken opponents of communism, but they were numeri¬ 
cally few and relatively uninfluential. The most powerful opposition came 
from the Roman Catholic Church, which has consistently been a leading 
opponent of communism in all its forms. In nearly every country of the 
Soviet bloc it had a large membership, and in Poland it was the dominant 
church. In every one of these countries the Communists in control have 
sought to dissolve Catholic organizations, to take over Catholic schools, 
and to destroy the influence of Catholicism. Thousands of people behind 
the “iron curtain” were faced with the difficult problem of being at one and 
the same time faithful Catholics and faithful Communists. For the time 
being at least, the Communists had the upper hand, and they used their 
power ruthlessly against the Church and its leaders. 

Hungary was the great test case. There the Communists struck at Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the Roman Catholic Primate of Hungary. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1948, Mindszenty was arrested on charges of treason against the state 
and of espionage and lesser crimes. As the Communists defined treason, the 
Cardinal was undoubtedly guilty, for he had spoken out fearlessly against 
the developments in his native country. In February, 1949, he was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to life imprisonment. Perhaps the most shock¬ 
ing aspect of the whole affair was the insight it gave into the techniques 
which the Communists had perfected of extorting confessions from in¬ 
tended victims and of using such public confessions for purposes of propa¬ 
ganda and intimidation. At his trial Cardinal Mindszenty, noted for his 
mental powers and for his moral and physical courage, presented a shock- 
ing appearance, as though he had been tortured or drugged. In a listless 

® Shipkov's o\vii account of his treatment was published in the New York Times and 
other American newspapers, and was widely reprinted. See, for example, The Story of 
Michael Shipkov in the Hands of the Soviet Police, published by tlie National Com¬ 
mittee for Free F.urope, Inc. 

^ John C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1948-1949 (Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1949), p. 108. 
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and apoU)getic‘ manner he mumbled strange confessions of gnilt on all the 
c biirges against him." Readers of Arthur Kocsllcr s Darkness at Noon and 
of Cieorge Orwell’s 19H4, or of the first-hand testimony of those who had 
(‘xpcTienced Soviet “justice” and had escape'd to tt;ll the talc, should not 
have been bafflled at Mindszenty's peculiar btdiavior. 

Shortly after Mindszenty’s trial an even more fantastic exhibition of 
Communist justice was staged in Bulgaria, wliere fifteen leading Prot(\stant 
ininistiTS, accused of treason and the other usual offenses, “competed with 
cath otlier in tearful self-ineriinination, expressions of contrition, and pro¬ 
fessions of loyalty and gratitude to the Bulgarian authorities who had en- 
abl(*(l them to see the terror of their ways. With an exaggerated zeal that 
might have been calculated to point up the absurdity of the entire proceed¬ 
ing, the defc^ndants joined with the prosecution in turning the trial into a 
vast indictiiKMit of the pernicious inlluence of the United Slates and Great 
Britain.” ” 

Elimination of the Peasant Parties. The establishrn(*nt of “people’s de¬ 
mocracies” in Eastern Europe* has progrc'ssed inexorably since Russian 
armies first occupied th(* countries oi that are*a. The jieasant parties were 
greatly weakened by the arrest, exile, or deleclion of their leaders, and by 
their inability to resist those who controlled all the effective organs of 
power. After the Communists had been defeated in relatively free elections 
in Hungary in 1945, they saw to it that no more elections were held until 
the campaign of indoctrination and intimidation had made deeper inroads 
and until the peasant parties had been weakened or destroyed. In June, 
1947, Premier Nagy, while on a vacation in Swit/iTland, was accused of 
plotting against the state, and was forced to r(*sign; and after elections in 
August the Communists under Rakosi took complete? control. In Poland 
the Peasant Party, led by Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, was virtnallv eliminated 
as a political force after the elections of June 19, 1947. Four months later 
Mikolajezyk abandoiuxl the hopedess struggle and fled for his life, leaving 
only a few bold ecclesiastics and underground Ieadc*rs to oppose the Com- 
miinist infiltration. Nikola Petkov, leader of the Agrarian Union in Bul¬ 
garia, was arrested in June, 1947, and after his party had been dissolved he 
was hanged in Sofia on September 23. Juliu Maniu, leader of the Rumanian 
National Peasant Party, was arrested in July of the same year, and was 
later tried and sentenced to life imprisonment. His party too was dissolved. 
In December King Mihai (Michael) of Rumania was forced into exile. 

The Communist Coup in Czechoslovakia. By 1948 the only state in East¬ 
ern Europe which had managed to escape Soviet domination was Czecho¬ 
slovakia, democracy’s “show window” to the East, whose economic and 
political ties bound her ckxsely with the West. She had made a treaty with 

» Campbell. 1.948-7.949, pp. 108-109; Stebbins, 1949, pp. 244-245; R. TI. Markham, 
ed.. Communists Crush Churches in Eastern Europe (Meador, 1945); Clarence A. 
Manning, “Religion Within the Iron Curtain,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Siriencc, CCLXXl (Sept., 1950), 112-121. 

* Stebbins, 1949, p. 246. 
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the Soviet \3moii in 194S, and in the postwar period Ednard Renes and 
other non-Communist leaders of the Czech Republic had followed a con¬ 
ciliatory policy toward th(‘ir powerful neighbor, hoping and apparently be¬ 
lieving that cooperation might be an alternative to Communist domination. 
Their hopes were in vain, and in February, 1948, in a coup which reverber¬ 
ated throughout the world, Czechoslovakia too passed into the Communist 
camp. 

The coup in Czechoslovakia came as a particular shock and surprise to 
the non-Communist world, and helped to dispel many illusions about the 
nature of the new “people's democracies," the extent of their popular sup¬ 
port, and the implications of the Communist consolidation of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. The death of Jan Masaryk and the virtual isolation of the embittered 
. Benes (who resigned as President of Czechoslovakia in June, 1948, and died 
a few months later) were reminders of the tragedy that had befallen the 
short-lived republic, a tragedy which cast lengthening shadows over tin? 
entire free world. It seemed impossible that democratic Czechoslovakia 
could fall into Communist hands by a coup from within. Yet the impossible 
hapj^ened in that gloomy February of 1948, and for a fe?w months the “iroi» 
curtain" revealed no rifts from Stettin on the Baltic to Trieste on the 
Adriatic. 

The Tito Split and Its Implications. Not long afterward, however, a 
major rift did appear in what had seemed to be the monolithic structure 
of corninunism. It was caused by the Kreinlin s denunciation of the poli¬ 
cies — or “heresies” — of the Communist leaders of Yugoslavia, first ai»- 
noiinced to a starlle?d world by the Coininform on June 28, 1948. As shown 
in documents issued by both sides shortly after the Coininform announce¬ 
ment, the break had been in the making for some time. Two events of 
March, 1948, foreshadowed the final split: (1) all Soviet “advisers” in Yugo¬ 
slavia were withdrawn on the ground that they w(Te denied access to key 
persons and to essential information and were “surrounded by hostility”; 
and (2) the Central CommiUee of the Comrnnnist Party of the U.S.S.R., 
in a letter to all the members of the Cominforin, accused the leaders of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party of a number of serious “errors,” including de¬ 
viation from the Marxist-Leniiiist line and hostility to the U.S.S.R. 

Instead of recanting abjectly, as erring Communists were expected to do, 
Tito and his associates complained of Soviet attempts to interfere in Yugo¬ 
slav affairs and denied the “unjust fabrications” of the Russian Communist 
Party; at the same time they declared their loyalty to Stalin and the Soviet 
Union, and defended their policies as completely in accord with Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. To make their “heresy” worse, however, they refused to 
attend the meeting of the Cominform which was called in June, 1948, to 
consider the charges against their government. 

The Cominform resolution of June 28 renewed the accusations against 
Tito and his aides. It charged them with “bourgeois deviation” and disloy¬ 
alty to the Soviet Union. Criticizing Tito's domestic policies, especially the 
failure to advance the program of agricultural collectivization in the face 
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of peasant protests, it called upon the “healthy ehnnents in the Coininii- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia “to compel their present leaders to recognize thc’ir 
mistakes openly and honestly and to rectify them,” and to “break with na¬ 
tionalism and return to inte?rnationalism.” “Should the present Uiaders priu'c 
to be incapable of doing this,” declared the resolution, “their job is to re¬ 
place them and to advance a new international leadership of the Party. 

Tito and his associates showed no recognition of their “errors ; instead, 
they reaffirmed their “heretical” policies and their devotion to “true coiii- 
munism. Furthermore, their position was endorsed by the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia, although it was denounced without exci'ption els(’- 
where in the C^'ommunist world. Yugoslavia’s relations with Albania, 
(]zecho.slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, as well as with the Soviet Union, 
became so strained that direct military intervention seemed to be a n?al 
possibility. Tliis did not occur, but a “war of ner\'es” was carried on by 
economic sanctions, propaganda attacks, and the virtual severance of diplo¬ 
matic relations. Although the economic situation in their countr)' became^ 
increasingly serious, the Yugoslav leaders showed no signs of weakening. 
Under these conditions they took a more conciliatorv attitude toward the 
non-Coimnunist slates, but they continued to proclaim their allegiance to 
Communist principles. Able Yugoslav spokcsnaai such as Kardelj, Bcblcr, 
and Vilfan began to show greater willingne.ss to participate freely in de¬ 
bates and discussions. Yugoslavia entered into a number of agreements 
with Western powers. At first these related almost e.vclu.sively to trade and 
economic assistance; but as the emphasis in Western Europe .shifted from 
recovery to defense, Yugoslavia was given a limited amount of military as¬ 
sistance, and began to cooperate in a peripheral way in the joint defense 
efforts. In 1950 the American Export-Import Bank extended two credits, 
totaling $26,000,000; President Truman authorized the diversion of $16,000,- 
000 from Mutual Defense Assistanec Program funds to provide food for the 
Yugoslav armed forces; and the United States Congress approved a $38,- 
000,000 grant for the purchase of food for the Yugoslav people. Almost a 
ycjar later, in November, 1951, the United Stales agreed to supply military 
assistance. Shortly thereafter the Western Big Three decided to make sub¬ 
stantial grants for major projects in Yugoslavia’s five-year industrialization 
plan. 

Yugoslavia’s break with the Soviet bloc had caused a basic reorientation 
in her relations with the non-Communist states. Her new relations, how¬ 
ever, were based upon convenience, or perhaps necessity, rather than upon 
mutual confidence. In October, 1951, Tito declared that in the event of a 
world war Yugoslavia would fight on the side of the West; but at the same 
time he asserted that his government would not sacrifice its principles to 
obtain Western aid, and he warned his people that they had many enemies 
in Western countries as well as in the Communist bloc nations. Apparently 

^®For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracyl (the organ of the Cominform), 
Bucharest, Rumania, July 1, 1948, 
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he wanted Western economic and military aid, but not Western "political 
ideas and standards o£ social morality ” 

The lull implications of the Tito split cannot yet be determined. It has 
certainly had lai-reaching*; effects on Soviet foreign policy, on the character 
of the international ConiTmniist movement, and on the whole course of the 
"cold war.” To the non-C^ominunist nations, hard-pressed by the aggressive 
tactics of the Soviet Union and concerned ove'r the growing isolation of 
ihe countries nridcr Soviet control, the break indicated that the structure 
of Soviet power was not as unshakable as it seemed. Furtliennore, the ap¬ 
pearance of a “nationalist” Communist state, still professing allegiance to 
coinrminism but defying the thunderbolts of the Kremlin and preferring to 
follow an indepeiid(Mit course in domestic and foreign affairs, was a star¬ 
tling phenomenon on the interi-ational scene. 

The spread of I'itoism could have momentous effects. If communism 
goes national, losing its eliaracter as an international movement, it might 
l)(‘Come rnneli less of a menace tc) world peace and hiirnan freedoms. Even 
the thn'at of the spread of Titoism has made the Soviet Union at once more 
determined to coiisolidatt* her control in those areas close to her and more 
cautious ijj her dealings with (Communist parties and Coinmimist-doininatod 
stales, notably Chino, which are in a position to follow a relatively inde- 
peiuk'iit eours(\ It should be remembered, however, that the Tito split was 
juecipitated by the Kremlin, not by Mmshal I'ito. The world has not ye^ 
witnessed the deliberate separation of a Communist state from the Kremlin 
and the main body of the Communist movement, and it is likedy that in the 
future the Kremlin will use more subtle methods than public denunciation 
in an attempt to bring into line the erring Communist leaders of a state of 
any strength. Thus far at least Tito and his associates have survived the 
bitter propaganda attacks from Coniinunist mouthpieces all over tlie world 
and other and more forceful pressures from Moscow and Eastern Europe, 
including economic boycott, sabre-rattling, and innumerable border inci¬ 
dents. It remains to be seem, however, whether it is possible for a Commu¬ 
nist state to take an independent line and long survive, and whether the 
“heresy” of Titoism is to be unique or contagious. 

The Coordination of Policies. Tito’s defection, and the increasingly ef¬ 
fective and concerted measures of the nations of the North Atlantic Com¬ 
munity to counteract Soviet threats and pressure's, caused the leaders of 
Soviet Kussia to renew their efforts to strengthen their hold over the satel- 

In its summary of tn’iids in Yugoslavia during tlie month of November, 1951, 
Current History reported: “Official reports of Cojiiinunist Party iiieotings throngliout 
the country indicate that leaders have begun a detennined campaign to insulate the 
raiik-and-filc nicJinhcrs and (‘ivil service against Westf?ni political idea.s and standards of 
social morality. These Western concepts have made serious inroads into the party and 
state machinery. The pnq)osc of tlie campaign is to bring about a return to the earlier 
forms of Communist Ihiritanisin, personal dedication and sacrifice to the cause. The 
spirit of self-indulgence, social irresponsibility and new standards of taste, which the 
Communist leaders say have grown rapidly in the principal cities, are under attack.” 
Ian., 1952, p. 64. 
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lite states. Since 1948 the Communist leaders of the Soviet orbit liave in- 
tensified their campaign to eliminate the surviving rcinnanls of “bourgeois ’ 
parties and other groups which might conceivably oiler effective resistance 
to their (ontrol, especially the Roman Catholic Church; to strengthen the 
discipline of the Communist parties and to purge tliem of all national 
deviationists”; to regiment the economic life of the satellite countries and 
to achieve “a massive reorientation of the social structure through land 
reform, the nationalization of industry, and widespread economic planning; 
to stop up tlie war on the diplomatic front; and to develop stronger meas¬ 
ures against Yugoslavia. Tlie Communists have let nothing stand in the 
way of their efforts to accompli.sh these ends. I’he coordination of policies, 
states Cyril E. Black, 

is .solved by a .system of parallel and coordinated chains of command. The 
two ofBciul agencies of Russian c-ontrol are the Commimi.st party leaders and 
the .Sox’iet diplomatic rc'pre.sentatives. ('ommunist leaders make regular 
trips to .Mo.scow and publicly acknowledge their elose ideological and politi¬ 
cal ties with the .Soviet Union. Similarly, the Sovic't diplomats make no effort 
to hide the special relations which exist betwe.(?u their country and the states 
to which they juc accredited. . . . Contrasted to these two ofReial agencies 
of Russian influence are the representatix’es of the Russian Comnnmi.st Party 
and of the secret police who supervise the implemc-ntation of Soviet poliev 
in each c*ountry'. . . . With their instructions thus implemented and 
checked, Soviet officials are able to co-ordinate their policy within each 
country and among the various states.'* 

Three main agencies or instruments for .strengthening the ties between 
the Soviet Union and the satellite stales of Eastern Europe, in addition to 
the national Communist parties and Soviet representatives and “advisers,” 
have been (1) a network of treaties of mutual assistance and cooperation; 
(2) the Coininform; and (3) the so-called “Molotov Plan” and its Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

1. Soviet Treaty System. On December 12, 1943, a “Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Mutual Assistance, and Post-War Cooperation” between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia was signed in Moscow. This pact inaugurated 
a series of treaties between Russia and the states of Eastern Europe — with 
Yugoslavia (April 11, 1945), Poland (April 21, 1945), Rumania (Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1948), Hungary (February 18, 1948), Bulgaria (March 18, 1948), 
and Finland (April 6, 1948). The treaty system was further extended by 
nearly twenty similar treaties among the Soviet-dominated European states 
themselves, beginning with the Yugoslav-Polish Treaty of March 18,1946.“ 
These soon aroused speculation about some kind of East European federa¬ 
tion. Prime Minister Dimitrov of Bulgaria, one of the top Communist 
agents, referred to such a possibility; but apparently he spoke out of turn, 

^* “Soviet Poliev in Eastern Europe,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCLXIH (May, 1949), 159. 

Campbell. 1947-1948, p. 449; Campbell, 1948-1949, p. 115. 
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for a few days later Pravda published a statement, undoubtedly reflecting 
the views ol the Politburo, whic h asscTted that the states of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope “do not need a probleiruitic and artificial federation ” 

2. The Cominform. In September, 1947, Communist leaclcTs from nine 
European countries held an important meeting in Warsaw. Amcmg them 
were two influential members of the Russian Politburo, Zhdanov and 
Malenkov. Zhdanov’s addrciss on “The International Situation” was a mapr 
statement of the Soviet party line in foreign affairs. He proclaimed the 
Soviet position on the Marshall Plan by cleclaring flatly that the Soviet 
Union would “bend every effort in order that this plan be doomed to fail¬ 
ure.” The principal decision of ^he conference was to establish a Commu¬ 
nist Information Bureau, with b''adc[uarters in Belgrade, Yiig(3slavia. The 
Cominform, as this new organization is usually called, is apparently charged 
with the coordination and execution of general Communist policies in East¬ 
ern Europe, and there is considerable evidence to suggest that its activities 
are world-wide in scope. As the chief organization of international com¬ 
munism, under the direction of the Communist Party, it may be a kind of 
revived Comintern (the Third Communist International had been officially 
suppressed in 1943, during the wartime alliance between the Soviet Union 
and the Western pOvvers). Many major pronouncements of Comiiumist 
policy have been made through the Cominform, whose official organ has 
the intriguing title, For a Ladling Peace, For a Peoples DemocracijI In 
July, 1948, after the “Tito” heresy, Cominform headquarters were hastily 
moved to Bucharest, Rumania. 

3. East-West Trade and the '"‘Molotov Plaru* Historically, the chief mar¬ 
kets of the states of Eastern Europe, particularly of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, have been in Germany, and to a lesser extent in Western Europe. 
Because of the chaotic state of Europe’s economy, and even more because 
of the political dictates of the “cold war,” the volume of East-West trade 
has declined markedly. In 1938, for example, the dollar value of the exports 
of Eastern Europe to Western Europe was about $673,000,000, and of im¬ 
ports from that area about $840,000,000. In 1949 the figures were $413,000,- 
000 and $420,000,000 respectively. 

The problem of East-West trade is one of the most controversial aspects 
of European and, indeed, of international relations today. Both Britain and 
France have sought to increase this trade. Among the most significant post¬ 
war agreements which have been negotiated by countries on either side of 
the “iron curtain” were the trade agreements which Poland signed with 
France in December, 1948, and with Great Britain in January, 1949. Lead¬ 
ers of Western Germany also have looked hopefully to the revival of East- 
West trade as a partial solution for their economic problems. The United 
Nations, especially through the Economic Commission for Europe — the 
one surviving major link between East and West Europe — has assiduously 
explored and emphasized the opportunities for the expansion of this trade. 
The United States Government is officially on record as favoring this de¬ 
velopment, but in actuality its reluctance to do anything which might 
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strengthen the Soviet system and the strong pressures from Congress and 
influential domestic groups have imposed Idrmidable barriers. 

The chief obstacle to tlie revival of East-West trade, however, is un¬ 
doubtedly the policy and outlook of the Soviet Union, which has been at¬ 
tempting — and with considerable success — to isolate the East European 
states from tlie West and to make them economic as well as political satel¬ 
lites of the U.S.S.R. By her trade pacts, licr priority system, and her general 
policies the Soviet Union has been seeking “to expand the trade of East 
European countries with one another and with the U.S.S.R. at the expense 
of trade with the West.” “Today the Sovi(‘t economic objectives seem to 
be to integrate the econornie systems of the orbit states into the Sovicit five- 
year plans with a view to the rapid n^eonstruetion of the Russian economy 
and to develop a balanced regional economic unit under ihc leadership of 
an iiidustriali/ed C/eehoslovakia and Poland.” 

The term “Molotov Plan” came into gentTal usage after the countries of 
Eastern Europe had been directed not to participate in the Marshall Plan. 
Heralded as the Soviet answer to the Marshall Plan, it was designed to 
tighten the economic ties of the East European states with t‘ach other and 
with the Soviet Union. Actually it was hardly a plan at all; and since all of 
the states had adopted generally similar economic plans in the postwar 
period and had become oriented toward the Russian economy, a kind of 
“Molotov Plan” had been in existence for some time. The plan, however, 
was given more definite form in Januaiy, 1949, by the creation of the Coun¬ 
cil for Mutual Economic Assi.stance. Little information is available on the 
Councirs specific nature or activities. There has also been some specula¬ 
tion that it “may be the forerunner of a new inclusive organization to bring 
the satellites into a more formal political association with the Soviet Union, 
perhaps as Soviet Republics.” 


SOVIET POLICIES IN GERMANY 

Potentially, Germany is the most powerful state in Europe, aside from 
the U.S.S.R. Although she is now weak and divided, she is the focal point 
of the “cold war,” and much depends on her future evolution. Even a 
truncated Germany is a significant factor in the present international pic¬ 
ture; but it would make a great deal of difference w'hether a strong, united 
Germany associated herself with the Western powers, or with the Soviet 
Union, or followed a relatively independent course. In short, the future of 
Germany and the character of the institutions which she develops are mat¬ 
ters of the gravest concern. 

Laurie Sharp, “The Molotov Plan Rolls over Eastern Europe,” United Nations 
World, IV (Feb., 1950). 57. 

Major Prohlcms, 19^8^-49, pp. 47-48. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1949-1950 (The Brookings 
Institution, 1949), p. 103. 
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The leaders of the Soviet Union are well aware of the crucial importance 
of CJerniany. Their zone in Eastern Germany gives them a salient thrust 
far into the heart of Europe, and hence cither a bridgehead for further ex¬ 
pansion or an anchor for their defensive moves. At the least they are deter¬ 
mined to see to it that Germany is not allied with the West. They seem to 
be following a consistent pattern of integrating Eastern Germany as rapidly 
as possible with the Soviet orbit. Tlicir maximum plans know no limits. 
Eastern Germany may servo the Russians as a springboard for control of a 
united Gesrmany, or at least for demanding a voice in the affairs of the west¬ 
ern part of the country, particularly in the industrial Ruhr. If Russia could 
gain the support of a Communist-doTuinatod Germany, or even of an inde¬ 
pendent Germany oriented in her direction, she would gain an imnieiise 
advantage in the power struggle. If the resources of all of Germany were 
at the disposal of the Soviet Union, probably no power on earth, or no com¬ 
bination of powers, could prevent her concpicst of the Eurasian-African 
land mass, should she undertake such a venture. 

The Soviet Position in Germany. In this curious stniggle to treat Ger- 
inauy as a defeated nation and yet to woo her as a potential ally, to achieve 
security against a future German threat and to win the loyalty and alle¬ 
giance of tile German people, the Soviet Union possesses both advantages 
and disadvantages. Among her advantages are her position as the domi¬ 
nant power in all of Eurasia; tlie strength of tlie Red Army and heavy mili¬ 
tary concentrations in Eastern Germany and nearby areas; her firm control 
over the nearly 20,000,000 Germans in her occupation zone — who become 
in a sense hostages to fortune; her propaganda which harps on the beauty 
of life in Eastern Germany and on the ugliness of life and politics in West¬ 
ern Germany, and wliieh presents the Soviet Union as the true champion of 
peace and of German freedom and unity and the West German .state as a 
puppet in the hands of the war-minded powers, particularly the United 
States. Her disadvantages include the strong anti-Russian and anti-Coin- 
munist feelings of most Germans; resentineut at the Russian and Polish an¬ 
nexations of former German territory, at the heavy reparations exactions 
and the stripping of German factories, at the retention of thoiis«ands of 
German prisoners somewhere in the U.S.S.R.; and the unscrupulous and 
oppressive tactics which the Russians have followed in their zone of occu¬ 
pation. Because of her power and riilhlessncss, the Soviet Union seems to 
have at least a temporary advantage in the struggle for Germany. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether Soviet advantages will be offset in the long run 
by German resentment and by skillful diplomacy on the part of the Western 
powers, backed by growing strength and determination. 

Wartime Decisions Regarding Germany. During the period of "the 
strange alliance” representatives of Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States held several discussions on questions relating to Germany. 
Many important decisions were made at Yalta, and a comprehensive agree¬ 
ment on Germany was negotiated at Potsdam. The decisions at Yalta in¬ 
cluded the procedure for reparation payments, arrangements for the occu- 
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patioii of Germany, with each state to control a particular zone — with a 
French zone to be created out of the areas assigned to Britain and the? 
United States — and an agreement in principle that Poland should get ter¬ 
ritories in East Prussia and Upper Silesia. The Polish gains would be com¬ 
pensation for moving her eastern boundary near to the Ciirzoii line, sug¬ 
gested by the League of Nations in 1919. Both Churchill and Roosevelt 
made it very clear at Yalta that in their opinion the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of I’oland should bt; made at the peace conference, and 
the Potsdam Agreement contains a clear .statement to this .same effect. Yet 
the Rn.ssians have in.sisted that Britain and the United States did accept the 
present western boundary of Poland. 

1 he I’otsdam Agreement covered the jiolitical and economic principles 
which were to govern the treatment of Cerinany, reparations claims and 
procedures, the disposal of the German merchant marine, territorial changes 
in Eastern Germany, the trial of war criminals, and the orderlv transfer of 
German populations (which actually became tlu^ lorced uprooting and 
transportation of some cught million people). Disputes ovi'r the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Potsdam Agreement began almost at onec'. and so did violations. 
The procedure for joint occupation and four-power collaboration in Ger¬ 
many, with the Allied Control Council as the coordinating body for the 
four zones and with the Kommandatnra serving a similar function in the 
government of Berlin, proved to be unsatisfactory from tin; outset. No 
solution except the division of the defeated country, and of it.s capital, into 
separate zones seemed possible, and the four occupying powers have been 
faced from the beginning with the nec'essity of trying to make the best of a 
bad situation. 

Consolidation of the Soviet Zone. Postwar contlitious in Germany gave 
the U.S.S.R. ample opportunity to pursue her own ends and to .strengthen 
her position vis-a-vis the Western powers. In quick order she established 
a Soviet Military Administration, c-entral zonal controls, and lc<ml and 
political organizations in the states and provinces of her zone, with parlia¬ 
ments and constitutions based on the concepts of a “people’s democracy.” 
She encouraged the Communist Party in Eastern Germany, and when this 
instrument proved weak she merged it with the Social Democratic Party in 
February, 1946, to form the Socialist Unity Party (SED). She undertook a 
sweeping program of land reform, involving the reallocation of more than 
300.000,000 acres. She created the Free German Trade Union Organization 
(FDBG) to coordinate all trade union activities. She later e.staWished the 
German Economic Commission (DWK) as “the supreme central legisla¬ 
tive body for the economic organization of the Soviet zone,” and Mutual 
Aid Committees, directed by the Mutual Aid Association, for the better 
coordination and control of agricultural activities. 

Soviet Reparations Claims. Basing their claim upon the secret under¬ 
standing reached at the Yalta Conference by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin that the figure of twenty billion dollars in reparations should be taken 
“as a basis for discussion,” Soviet representatives insisted on this figure, par- 
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ticularly the amount ol ten billions which they fleinancled for the U.S.S.R. in 
partial compensation for daina<];es inflicted bv Gennanv diirinj^ the war. 
Britain and the United States, however, consistently held that tlu^ procedure 
for reparations payments as laid down at Potsdam should lie foVlowed. tn 
the al)sence of agreement the Soviet Union went ahead with heavy exac¬ 
tions, nominally at least tor reparations, in the eastern part ot Germany. 
These were of three main types; large-scale removals ot industrial plants 
and eejuipmeut; reparations from current output in the Soviet zone; and 
forced Gernian labor for reconstruction in the Soviet Union. These prac¬ 
tices aroused deep and bitt(?r resentment among the Germans in the Rus¬ 
sian-controlled areas. Along with the failun^ to return countk^ss thousands 
of German war prisoners, the shipment of many thousands more to an un¬ 
known fate as forced laborers in the U.S.S.R. showed a ruthlessness which 
no propaganda could erase. Ai the Council of Foreign Ministers' meeting 
in Moscow in March, 1947, Mr. Bevin charged that the Soviets had already 
transferred more than seven billion dollars' worth of reparations from Cier- 
many to Russia. The amount in 1949 was pro])ably wt 41 above eight bil¬ 
lions, divided about ccjually between reiniwals and current output.^^ The 
(4fect on German recovery can readily be imagined. 

The initial experiment with wholesale dismantling of plants and their 
removal to the Soviet Union proved to be so unsatisfactory and caused such 
hostile repercussions that after the summer of 1946 the Russians transferred 
to themselves the title to many German plants and operated them in Ger¬ 
many “as Soviet properties for the reparations account.” According to 
Soviet statements, 35 per cent of the zone production was concentrated in 
the Soviet corporations by 1948. Most other industries in Eastern Germany 
have; been nationalized, and are operated as municipal, state, or zonal in¬ 
dustries. The net effect of this coordinated and centralized pattern of in¬ 
dustrial life in Eastern Germany is clear. “Tlie economy of the Soviet zone,” 
as Franz L. Neuinann asserts, “is thus a highly centralized, hierarchically 
organized structure where the freejuent use of the term ‘people's pro])erty' 
merely hides its authoritarian character.” 

East-West Competition in Germany. Eflbrls of the occupying jiowers to 
agree on unified policies toward Germany in implementation of the Pots¬ 
dam Agreement proved generally futile almost from the beginning. In part, 
differences were merely the reflection of the growing East-West split; in 
part, also, these differences had a direct bearing on the c;oursc of East-West 
relations. The Allied Control Council, which w^as supposed to be the agency 
of coordination, soon became completely deadlocked; and the same situa¬ 
tion developed in the Berlin Kominandatura. By the summer or fall of 1946 
further attempts at coordinated action had been largely abandoned, and 
each side began to concentrate on consolidation and development of its 
area and on attempts to win the support of the German people against the 

Franz L. Neumann, “Soviet Policy in Germany,” The Annals of the American 
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other. Molotov’s speech of July 10, 1940, at the rueeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, and Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech of September 0 
of the same yvar, fieraldcd the beginnings of the open split. “This pair of 
speeches by Ilyrncs and Molotov might be regarded as the imotficial funeral 
of the Potsdam agreement and the overt beginning of a race for Germany 
between llie Western powers and the U.S.S.R., though the roots of the splil 
can be tracc'd back to tlie divergent polici(*s of the various powers from tlie 
first days of the occupation.” 

The Moscow im'eling of the Council of Foreign Ministers in the spring 
of 1947 was an important turning point. Although another meeting was 
held in London in November to consider problems relating to Ciermany, 
“Moscow really marked the end of the road which began at Teheran and 
Yalta. The irreconcilable positions taken bv the American and Soviet dele¬ 
gations on every controversial point indicated that n('ith(T saw any possi¬ 
bility, lor some time to come, of a German and European settlement based 
on a four-power agreement.” 

Since 1947 the diflcrences between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers over Germany have been so great and so fundaniental that no ap¬ 
preciable jirogiTvss has betai made in one of lh(‘ most crucial sectors of th(' 
cold war.’ In Chapter 17 we described Allied policies in Western Ger¬ 
many, notably the steps to bring into existence a West German state, and 
to associate it with Western Europe. Russia’s reactions to these develop¬ 
ments were sharp and vocal. She protested bilttTly against every one of 
them and denounced the Western powers for the open violations of the 
Potsdam Agreement. Two of the Soviet measures of retaliation, or of uni¬ 
lateral action, were particularly significant. These were the Berlin blockade 
and the establishment of the “Gcnnan Democratic Republic” in the Soviet 
zone. The blockade, and the Allied airlift which it occasioned, have bef*n 
described in Chapter 17; and they will be discussed in Chapter 28 as one 
of the problems submitted to the United Nations. 

The '^German Democratic Republic/' In October, 1949, d(‘claring that 
“a new situation has now been c*reated in Germany” by the actions of the 
Western powers, especially by the Occupation Statute, the Basie Law of 
Bonn, and the creation of the We.st GeTinan state, the Soviet Union spon¬ 
sored the establishment of the “German Deinoeratic Republic” with the co- 
chairmen of the SED, Otto Grotcwohl and Wilhelm Picck, as Minister- 
President or Chancellor and President respectively. This new government 
became the main vehicle for Soviet control in East Germany, especially for 
demonstrations of the alleged “democracy” and desire for peace in that part 
of Germany, for attacks on the Bonn regime and the policies of Britain, 
France, and the United Stales in Westem Germany, and for appeals to the 
almost universal German desire for unity and independence. A manifesto 
adopted by the new People’s Chamber on October 7, 1949, called for a 
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“merciless adive struggle agaiDst the traitors to the German nation, the 
German agents of American imperialism, the criminal accomplices in the 
splitting of (icnnanv and the enslavement of its WestcTu parts, the particii- 
larists and se])aralists who support the imperialislic policy of splitting Ger¬ 
many.” Stalin hailed the founding of the Cierman Democratic Republic as 
“a turning point in tlu' history of Europe.” 

Appariaitly this “democratic” republic has been integrated rather closely 
into tlie Soviet economic and political system. It is obvious, however, that 
Russia does not ieel that Eastern Germany has yet reached the stage of a 
faitljful satellite. Reports of many refugees from the eastern zone and other 
sources of information suggest that economic and political conditions in the 
German Democratic Republic arc not altogether pleasing to its Soviet mas¬ 
ters. Consequently, the Russians still depend primarily on the army of oc¬ 
cupation, the militarized zonal police, the secret police and other agents, and 
the SED party. Konrad Adenauer declared in early 1953 that “the Soviet 
Zone is becoming a Soviet-Russian satellite state with increasing speed.” 

Foreign Affairs, XXXI (April, 1953), 363. For an excellent earlier discussion, see 
Stebbins, 1949, pp. 185-196, 




Russia: "Tell him who you love." 


Communist Propaganda for German Unity. Comniunist demands for 
unification of the divided country have been continuous and deceptively 
alluring. In 1951 and 1952 President Pieck and other spokesmen of the 
East German state tried to put the Bonn Government and the Western 
powers on the defensive by proposing “free” and “secret” eltx'tions for an 
all-German national assembly, and discussions on the common goal of 
German unity. In March, 1952, the Soviet Government invoked the unity 
theme as a means of appealing for the support of the German people and 
of thwarting the moves to integrate Western Germany ever more closely 
with the West. On March 10, Russia proposed a four-power conference 
to consider “the most rapid formation of a general German government,” 
to be followed by a peace conference. While there was nothing particu¬ 
larly new in the suggestion of the unification of Germany, the proposal in¬ 
dicated a complete reversal in the Soviet position on German rearmament 
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and denazification. After deliberating for more than two weeks the West¬ 
ern powcTs sent a cautiously negative reply to Moscow. Their object, ap¬ 
parently, was to Irustrate llussia’s rather transparent efforts to delay the 
formation of the European Defense Community; but they also hope to take 
other concerted iru'asures for the defense of Western Europe without at the 
same time alienating German opinion. 

Communist propaganda for Germaii unity makes a powerful appeal to 
many Germans, and poses a recurring dilemma for the Western powers. 
There is good reason for believing that in actuality the Russians would 
agree to the unification of Ciermany only under (‘onditions which would 
make that nation readily susct ptible to Soviet control; but many Germans, 
as well as many people in othe r non-Coinmunist countries, either do not 
see this danger or are willing to pay even the Russian price in order to 
achieve Cierman unity. The dilemma which the proposal created for the 
W'estern powers was thus described by the New York Titfws on March 23, 
1952: 


. . . the Sovi(^t note raises the specter of some truly formidable problems for 
the Allies. If the Sovic^t proposals are serious, it means that the Kremlin is 
rc'ady to gamble on the risk of creating an independent, armed and “neiitrar' 
Germany as an alternative to allowing West Germany to join the Allied 
camp. There are few Germans who would not enthusiastically st‘iz(‘ such an 
alternative; and there are few Westerners, and virtually no Frenchmen, who 
would not (juail at the prospect. The French will bitterly oppose any pro¬ 
gram which might cut Germany loose from firm ties to the European De¬ 
fense Community and enable it again to hold the balance of power in 
Europe. At the same time, the Allies, who initiated German rearmament, 
may find it difficult to explain to the Germans why they oppose the Soviet 
program if the Kremlin suddenly turns — insofar as (Germany is concerned 
at lca.st — sweetly reasonable and fervently democratic. 


SOVIET POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The misery, chaos, social and economic injustices, and nationalistic fa¬ 
naticism which are marked characteristics of the Middle East today offer 
the Soviets a fertile field for propaganda and subversion. Although they 
have as yet gained no major victories in the lands south of their borders, 
and have in fact suffered some severe rebuflfs, their shadow falls athwart 
an imrrierise area which would probably come under their control in tlie 
event of war; and their influence may be detected in nearly all of the 
troubled spots, whether Cairo, Jerusalem, or Teheran. 

No sizable Communist parties exist anywhere in the Middle East — 
Mohammedanism seems to be an effective barrier against them — but as 
the escapades of the Tudeh Party in Iran during the flare-up over the 
nationalization of the oil properties demonstrated, even small Communist 
groups can stir up a lot of trouble when conditions are favorable. These 
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groups, however small, find consolation in the thought that they arc ()iit- 
posts of the world Communist movement and that they are operating wit liii 
the shadow of the mighty Soviet Union. As Sir Olaf Caroe has remaiked, 
apropos of Communist activities in the Middle East, while the waters art' 
troubled, they will be fished.’’ In the Middle East the waters aie very 
troubled, and Communists are forever fishing. 

In Chapter 22 we analyzed the objectives of the So\'iel Union in tlu* 
Middle East, and traced the evolution of major Sovit^t policies in that rt'- 
gion to the end of World War 11. In tlu* prest'ut chapter we shall trace 
the Russian position in the postwar years on two (piestions of historic 
interest: (J) the Turkish Straits ami Iran, the center ol “the area south 
of Batiirn and Baku in the ge'iieral dirt'c iion of the Persian Cull and 
(2) the Jewish state of Israel. 

A New Regime for the Turkish Straits? The “great dehalt ” on th<' Turk- 
i.sh Straits got under way in the fall of 1946. In notes of August 7 and 
September 24 the Soviet Union deniandt'd a “new regime'’’ for tlu' Straits. 
I’he strategic waterway, slie d(*clart‘d. should bt' open at all limes to mer¬ 
chant ships of all countries and to w arships “of Black St'a l\)waTs/’ but not 
to warships of any other nation “except in cases specially provitltjcl for." 
The “now regime" should be controlled by “Turkey and ollu'r Black Sea 
Powers,” and “Turkey and the Soviet Union . . . shall organize joint means 
of defen.se of the Straits.” Acceptance of the last two eondilions w'ould 
have made Turkey virtually anotlier Soviet satellite, and would have repre¬ 
sented the fulfillment of the historic Russian desire for control of th(? 
Straits. Well aware of the implications of the Sovit't dc'mands, the Turkish 
Governme5nt, with the strong encouragement of Grc^at Britain and the 
United States, rejected them. Instead, it joined with the two Western pow¬ 
ers in proposing a conference to revise the Montreiix Convention. The 
Russians did not respond favorably to this suggestion. There the debate 
rested, but apparently Soviet intentions n'garding the Slrails did not 
change. Tliey have been reflected mostly in Russian newspaper claims 
for the cession of Turkish territory along the Caucasian frontic'r. 

Tlie Turks, however, have shown a sturdy iiKh'pendenee and a deter¬ 
mination to resist Soviet pressures. Tlieir country is no longia- “the Sick 
Man of Europe”; it has the .strongest government in the Middle East. 
Since 1947 it has received military aid and other substantial evidences of 
support from the United States, In December, 1941, President Roosevelt 
had “found the defense of Turkey vital to the defense of the United States," 
and Pre.sideut Truman restated this same position in his address of March 
12, 1947. Indeed, the “Truman Doctrine” w'as largely occasioned by Rus¬ 
sian threats to Turkey and to Greece."" Three and a half years after the 
passage of the Greek-Turkish Assistance Act of 1948 it could be reported 
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that “the substantial flow of military aid immeasurably improved the se¬ 
curity position of the C'onntry and provided an opportunity for its internal 
economic development.” '^'* Turkov’s friendship with the West has been 
fiirtluT demonstrated })y the fact that her troops are now fighting with 
the United Nations in Korea and that she has become a member of 
NATO. 

Fishing in the Troubled Waters of Iran. As the end of the war ap¬ 
proached th(^ Soviet Union revealed her aims in Iran by three major moves. 
First, she n.'vived the demand for an oil concession. In 1944 an Assistant 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Kavtaradze, went to Teheran to negotiate 
such a concession; but because of the determined stand of the Majlis — 
the Jranian Parliament — he n'turned to Moscow empty handed. Second, 
slie tried to stir up a revolt i?. tlu' Iranian province of Azerbaijan, adja¬ 
cent to Soviet Azerbaijan, and to set up a puppet regime there. Late in 
1945 when thc^ province of Azerbaijan, headed by the veteran Iranian 
Cominimist, Pishavari, proclaimed itself an autonomous state, Russian 
forces prevented the Iranian Covernnient from sending troops to sup¬ 
press the revolt. Iran appealed to the Security Coiincil of the United Na¬ 
tions. The action of the Council in the Iranian case, the first to come be¬ 
fore it, is described hi (Jhajjter 28. In April, 1946, the Soviet Union prom- 
isi'd to withdraw her troops from Azerbaijan and all of Iran in return for 
the formation of a joint Soviet-Iranian oil company. With the departuri* 
of the Soviet troops the puppet regime in Azerbaijan collapsed, and in 
Dcccmb(T the authority of the Iranian Government was reestablished. 
To Russia’s deep chagrin tla* Majlis, after a delay of nearly a year and a 
half, refused to ratify the oil agreement."'* 

With the assassination of Premier Ali Razmara in March, 1951, and tlie 
formation of a government headed by Mohammed Mossadegh, Iranian 
nationalism reached new heights of fanaticism. The chief object of attack 
was the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, whose vast properties in Iraii were 
expropriated under circumstances which caused bitterness between Iran 
and Britain. Iranian nationalism bitterly excoriated British, American, and 
all Western influence. This situation gave the Russian Communists an 
excellent opportunity for their third move: to pose as champions of Iranian 
independtjnee from Western imperialism. Tlie Soviet Union officially re¬ 
mained aloof from the imbroglio, but her propaganda agencies gave full 
attention to the events in Iran. It was a situation made to order for the 
Soviets, for they were bound to gain advantages from the almost suicidal 
policies of the Mossadegh government and the mounting economie and 
political confusion and bitter hostility toward the West."*’ 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1951-52 (The Brookings In.stitu- 
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The Republic off Israel. The Soviet Union, at least until World War II. 
had posed as a friend and protector of the Arab world. It showed little 
sympathy for Zionism, holding that it was “a by-product of British impe¬ 
rialism” and “a theocratic bourgeois doctrine, unworthy of support. W ilh 
tlie emergence of the new Jewish state of Israel and its successful resist¬ 
ance to the Arab armies, however, the Soviet Union showed a willing¬ 
ness to abandon the Arabs and to embrace the cause of Israel. Soviet 
influence in that part of the Middle East could be a serious threat to Great 
Britain and to the United States, and to the Arab states; as Sir Olaf Caroe 
has said, “a desperate Israel may offer Russia the quickest ingress to tlie 
heart of the Islamic world.” “ Russian solicitude for Lsrael may be short¬ 
lived. Alreatly there have been signs of wavering enthusiasm. The first 
Israeli diplomatic representatives to Moscow were reported to be quite dis¬ 
illusioned by what they saw and how they were treated. Soviet purges of 
early 1953 seemed to have a definite anti-Jew cast; and in February the 
Kremlin severed diplomatic relations following the bombing of the Soviet 
Legation in Jerusalem. There is a small Communist party in Israel. 


SOVIET POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST 

The Soviet Union, with almost no effort or cost, scored tremendous gains 
in East Asia in 1945. These came chiefly as a result of the Yalta agreement, 
the occupation of Manchuria by Russian troops, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
August 14,1945, and the “power vacuum” created by Japan’s defeat, China’s 
weakness and division, Britain’s inability to resume her former po.sition, 
and the speedy withdrawal and demobilization of the United States. Rus¬ 
sia was not slow to profit from the virtual removal of the ouce-formidable 
counterweights to her ambitions in East Asia. The Communist victorv in 
China represented a great accretion to Communist strength, and further 
upset the order of power in that part of the world. The Korean crisis 
seemed to bring at least a temporary set-back to Communist schemes for 
aggression and expansion, but tiie final consequences cannot yet be deter¬ 
mined. 

Even more difficult to appraise, but perhaps of equal or greater impor¬ 
tance, is the assistance and direction which the Soviet Union, whether 
directly or indirectly, openly or clandestinely, is giving to Communist 
parties and native Communist leaders and to front organizations and a 
great variety of “fellow-travellers” and Communist dupes in all of non- 
Communist Asia, especially in such vital areas as India, Southeast Asia, 
and Japan. Some observations about the nature, channels, and extent of 
these activities were included in Chapters 18 and 19. They call attention 
to the fact that in Asia as elsewhere the policies of the Soviet Union re¬ 
semble an iceberg, seven-eighths of which, we are told, lies beneath the 


*• Caroe, p. 154. 
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surface. In his famous "Crisis in Asia’* speech of January 12, 1950, the 
American Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, charged: 

. . . what is happening in China is that the Soviet Union is detaching the 
northern provinces [areas] of China from China and is attacin'ng them to 
the Soviet Union. Tliis process is complete in outer Mongolia. It is nearly 
('f)mplete in Manclinria, and J am .sure that in inner Mongolia and in Sinkiang 
there are very happy reporfs coming from Soviet agents to Mo.scow. Tliis is 
what is going on. It is the detachment of these whole areas, vast areas — 
j)opnlaled by Cljine.se — the detachment of these areas from China and their 
attachment to the Sf)vicl Union . . . this fact that the Soviet Union is taking 
the four northern provinecs of China is the single most significant, mo.st im¬ 
portant fact, in the relati(»; of any foreign power with Asia. 

Mr. Acheson was severely criticized for this statement by "experts” with 
views to the contrary and by critics to the Right and Left. Although his 
words may have been inexact, Mr. Acheson’s basic claim seems to have 
been borne out bv later events. Moreover, his address served to call at- 
lention to a process of tremendous significance that was under way in Asia, 
namely the inroads that Soviet imperialism was making along tlu^ border¬ 
lands of China and the inner frontiers of Asia. He pointed out that while 
"the attitude and interest of the Russian.s” in these areas ‘long antedaU\s 
commuiiLsm,” "the Communist regime has added new methods, new skills, 
and new concepts to the thrust of Russian imperialism.” 

Relations with the Chinese Communists. After V-J Day Russia obtaincnl 
the concessions in the Far East which had been promised to her at Yalta 
and in the Sino-Soviet Tn*aty of August, 1945; but she soon violated many 
of the pledges that she had made in return. In Manchuria she virtually 
stripped the industrial plants, and withdrew her forces in such a way as 
to aid the Chinese Commiinists and frustrate the efforts of the National¬ 
ists to occupy this vital area. Although she remained officially aloof from 
the civil war which began in China in 1946, at no time did she give aid 
and support solely and "entirely” to the Nationalist Government, as she 
had promised. When the People’s Republic of China was proclaimed on 
October 1, 1949, Russia abandoned all pretense at impartiality and recog¬ 
nized the new regime with great fanfare on the following day. Since then 
the relations between the two Communist regimes have been very close, 
at least as far as the available evidence indicates. 

To what extent the Russians influence their ideological brothers in China 
can of course only be guessed, although it is obvious that the influence is 
great. Some Chinese "experts” believe that "Titoism” is probable in China, 
inasmuch as the leaders of Chinese Communism have come to power 
through their own efforts, they have a large army and the resources of a 
vast country at their disposal, and China is so situated geographically and 
strategically that a more independent course than the Kremlin usually tol¬ 
erates is quite possible. Thus far, however, there is little evidence that 
“Titoism” will develop. The Soviet leaders seem to have taken to heart 
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some of the lessons of the Yugoslav defection, and they appear to he tnat 
fug Communist China with more deference and leniency than they sho\} 
to the European satellite states. In the United Nations they have invariabh 
championed the views of Communist China and have insisted that the 
'^Kuomintdtig representatives ' have no right to represent (jIuiui. lor the 
first half of 1950 Russian delegates boycotted every a<icncv of the UN 
over the issue of Chinese representation. 

In December, 1949, Mao Tse-tung visited Moscow, |)resimiahly for tla* 
first time. At the (*ik 1 of his visit, in February, 1950, the Soviet Union and 
Cliiiia announced tlje signing of a Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mu¬ 
tual Aid, with two siipplenuaitary agreements, one confiriniiig Russian 
rights in the Manchurian railw'ays and in Port Arthur and Dairen, with 
a pledge by the U.S.S.R. to abandon these areas by 1952, the ollu'r jwoin- 
ising a Soviet credit of $o00,0()0,()0() to China. "Subsetpient agn'cnieuts es¬ 
tablishing joint Sino-So\ iet companies for Chinese civil aviation, mineral 
exploitation in Sinkiang, and operation of the Changt hun Railway revealed 
the application to China ol the notorious ‘50* 50 companies* dcwice which 
had been used so successfully in th(‘ exploitation of Soviet JOastern Ku- 

27 

rojw. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty of February, 1950. was ruodifii^l by agreements 
aunomteed in Mo.scow on Sej)teniber 16, 1952. as a result of negotiations 
between high Soviet officials, including Stalin himself, and a fifteen-mem¬ 
ber delegation from CJoininnnist China, headed by Prcmic'i-F'oreign Min¬ 
ister Chou En-lai. These agreements provided for Soviet withdrawal frojii 
the C’hangchun Railway in Manchuria, in accordance with the pledge of 
1950, but they also stipulated that Soviet troops would remain in Port 
Arthur, contrary to the 1950 commitment, “until such time as peace treaties 
between tlie Chinese People’s Republic and Japan and between the Soviet 
Union and Japan arc concluded,” -' Nothing was said about Dairen or, 
more significantly, about additional economic aid to China from the 
U.S.S.R. 

Presumably the Commimist leaders of both countries participated in the 
planning of the North Korean attack of June, 19.50, and the Chinese inter¬ 
vention in November, and in the general direction of the campaign against 
the United Nations forces. Tliey .stood to gain much from a cpiick victory, 
both in clearing the last pocket of freedom from the mainland of East Asia 
and in the effect which such a victory would have on other peoples in Asia 
and throughout the world. When the quick victory was denied them, tht'v 
had then to face the po.ssibility of a long-drawn-oiit and inconclusive cam¬ 
paign. From Russia’s point of view, this was probably not an unhappy 

^ Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1950 (Council on Foreign 
Relatioas, 1951), p. 34. The texts of tlie Sino-Soviet treaty of Feb. 14, 1950, and of the 
supplementaiy agreements, were printed in the C/SSR Information Bulk-tin, X (Feb. 24, 
1950), 108-110. An official summaiy of the agreeuients of March 27 appears in the 
issue of April 14, 1950. 

®®The text of the Sino-Soviet coiiununique of Sept. 16, 1952, was printed in the 
New York Times of the same date. 
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prospect, for it would sap the strength of the United States and would be 
such a drain on Communist China that her leaders would become more 
dc'peucleiit on the* Soviet Union or at Ic'ast be in a less favorable position for 
following an independent course. If Titoism develops in China, it may 
come as a consecpience of diHerences with the Soviet Union over the 
Korean war. “War by proxy" may seem to hn an effective technique to the 
Russians, but it may not ha\’e the same ajipi'al to the Communist-led 
peo]il(*s who have to do the fighting. 

Relations with Japan. To hc^r great dissatisfaction, the Soviet Union did 
not participate in any major way in the occupation of Japan. She was, 
howevcT, representecl on the Allied Council for Japan, which at least 
tlK‘or(‘tieallv was an advisor\ body to the Supreme Commander for Allied 
PowcTs in Japan, and on tin Far Eastern Commission, which from its 
headcpuirtcTS in the former Japanc^se Embassy in Washington was sup¬ 
posed to dc'termine over-all occupation policies. These two bodies were 
sc‘t up largely at Russia’s insislencre, and her rc'presc'iitatives on tliern werc^ 
always liighly caitical of the c*ourse of occupation policy under American 
control. Russia frecpieutly chargc'd that the United State's was planning 
fo build up japan as a bastion of Ainericnin imperialism directccl against 
tlu' wSoviel Union, and slit' played on the fc'ars of Asian peoples, non-Com- 
munist as well as Communist, of the couse(|uencc's of a revival of Japanese 
power. Shc' has a potential "fifth column" in the Ja|iaiiese Communist Parly, 
w'hich polled 3,000,000 votes in the 1919 elc'ction but which has lost much 
pojnilar support since then. She also tried to stir up some trouble by re¬ 
turning a few of the many thousands of japauc'sc' jirisoncTS of war still 
somewhc-'rc^ in the Sovic't cloniains; she chose men who had been carefully 
indoctrinated. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty for Japan was dc'layed until 1951 be¬ 
cause of the inability of the Soviet Union and the United Statc\s to agree 
('ither on methods of jirocedure or on treaty terms. The Soviets iiisistc'd 
that thc^ treaty should be drafted by the Council of Foreign Ministers, pre¬ 
sumably with the participation of Coinnmnist China, and w^anted to im- 
jiose Imavy rejiarations and generally severe conditions in order to prevent 
the restoration of Japanese power. The United States, on the other hand, 
tell that the states which had participated in the Pacific war, or at least 
those reprc'senled on the Far Eastern Commission, should have a voice in 
the preparation of the peace treaty, and that Jajiau should be given rather 
lenient treatment in order that she might avoid economic collapse and 
continue to move on the democratic course on which she had embarked 
under the paternal supervision of SCAP. The American position was 
generally supported by most of the non-Communist nations directly con¬ 
cerned. After the problem of Chinese representation had been “resolved’’ 
by deciding to invite no delegation from China, the United States issued 
invitations to no less than fifty nations still theoretically at war with Japan 
to attend a conference at San Francisco on September 4, 1951, for the pur¬ 
pose of concluding a peace treaty with Japan. Russia caused a mild diplo- 
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mat/c surprise hy accepting the invitation and sending a delegation headed 

hv Drpiity Forcim Minister Gromyko. . . .1 

The liussiun drlcfrutes, liowTvor, found tlu^ cards stac*k(*c ajrain.s lern 
at San Francisco, The peace treaty had been jjrepared after many months 
of patient negotiations among sevfTal nationSy with John Foste'r Dulles of 
the United States in a leading role. The conference had been convened 
for the purpose of signing the peace treaty^ not of drafting it; in a sense. 
therefore, it had only ceremonial and .symbolic significance and was not 
really a peace conf(T(;nce at all. Because of the nature of the meeting, tli(' 
early adoption of rigid rules of procedure, and Secretary Aeheson’s finn- 
ness as presiding officer, the Russian delegates were unable to block the 
signature of the tn'Ulv. 

For once the Russians seemed to be "stymied” at their own game. But 
while Gromyko and his colleagues were effectively stopped at San Fraii- 
eisco, and while the conclusion of the peace treaty with Japan seemed to 
be a brilliant victory for Westeni diplomacy, the Russians nevertheless 
were able to score some effective jxiints in their propaganda appeal to Asian 
peoples. “The Soviet tactics at the conference,” observ^ed the New York 
Tunes oji S(*ptember 9, 1951, “were plainly designed to identify the Japa¬ 
nese pact as an Anglo-American ‘imperialist" treaty aimed against Asia.” 
The dimensions of the Western triumph were made to seem less striking 
when viewed from New Delhi and Rangoon and Jakarta and the rice 
paddies of Asia, as well as from Peiping and Moscow. 

When the Japanese peace tn^aty officially became effective, on April 28, 
1952, the Sovi('t CJovenunent repeated its strong protests over the whole 
proceedings, which it insisted had been illegal from the very beginning. 

It also objected to the security treaty between the United States and Japan, 
to the abolition of the Far Eastern Commission, and to all other logical 
corollaries of the new status of Japan. Russia and the Soviet bloc have re¬ 
fused to acquiesce in Japan"s re-entry into the family of nations; in Sep¬ 
tember, 1952, Malik cast the Soviet Union"s fifty-first veto to keep Japan 
out of the UN. Present relations between the Soviet Union and the new 
Japan are distinctly cool -- that is, they are about normal. 


SOVIET POLICIES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

With a zealous concern for her sovereignty and a belief in the inevitable 
hostility of the non-Communist world, it is scarcely surprising that the 
Soviet Union has not been a vigorous supporter of international organiza¬ 
tions, except those which she has created. After nearly fifteen years of 
animosity and scathing criticism, the U.S.S.R. joined the League in 1934 
and for five years was a leading champion of collective security. Her experi¬ 
ence during these years, and particularly after the Munich crisis of 1938, 
was disappointing; and when she was expelled in 1939 for her attack on Fin- 
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land slie seemed to have abandoned permanently the idea of cooperating 
wilh capitalist states in a general international organi/ation. 

Participation in UN Formation. During World War II the Soviet leaders 
showed little enthusiasm for creating another world organization; but they 
did join with Britain, China, and the United Stales at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference of October, 1943, in a declaration affirming the necessity of a 
comprehensive international organization after the war. They also par¬ 
ticipated in discussions which led to the coiuening of the San Francisco 
Conference, notably those at Dumbarton Oaks in August and September, 
1944, and at Yalta in Fel)ruarv, 1945. Alth(?ugh they continued to be un- 
cnthusiastic, they seemed to soc two major advantage's in a new organiza¬ 
tion: it could be used, as Stalin said after the Moseow ('onforence of 1943, 
to “preclude the possibility of new aggression on the part of Ge;rmany,” 
and it could be made an instrument of domination by the great powers, 
with the interests of each of them rigoroii.sly safeguarded by an absolute 
veto over every major decision. 

The delegates from the Soviet Union, headed by V. M. Molotov, then 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, particiy)ated actively in the San Francisco 
Conference. Molotov “was not only the most important delegate at the 
Conference but also, because of his skill and strength, one of the great 
personal forces.'’ "'* The Russian representatives took an uncompromising 
position on every issue which in their minds affected the sovereignty of 
states, and generally they insisted on a strict adherence to the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and to tlu' voting formula and other pertinent agrc'crnents 
made at Yalta. They tried to read into the Yalta understanding an agree¬ 
ment that a great powder could use its veto even to prevent discussion of a 
dispute. In certain respects the Soviet delegates had to accjuiesci' in un¬ 
intended and unwelcome changes in or additions to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals; but on questions which they regarded as fundamental to their 
concept of the proper nature and scope of the proposed United Nations 
they were adamant, and concessions had to be made to them. On many of 
these questions, of course, they were supported by spokesmen of the other 
great powers, including the United States. 

Throughout the deliberations at San Francisco the Soviet delegates 
showed that concern for security was uppermost in their thoughts. Before 
the United Nations had been formally organized, the general outlines of 
Soviet objectives and policies with res])ect to it were becoming apparent. 
These have been summarized by C. Dale Fuller: 

The lineaments of Soviet thinking which were conditioning U.S.S.R. policy 
by the time of the first session of the United Nations were, therefore: (1) to 
regard U. N. essentially as a security organization to prevent a rebirth of 
fascist aggression; U. N. was not cf)nsid(»red a panacea for the problems of 
international politics; (2) to construe international agreements strictly; the 

^By permission from The United Nations in Action, by Eugene P. Chase. Copy¬ 
right, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. P. 46. 
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letter of the law was to be adhered to; (3) to Ijclieve that U. N.'s success or 
failure hinged on the unanimity of the great pow<;rs: (4) to respect slate 
sovereignty above all else; (S) to be suspicious of the intentions ol olhc-r 

stales.-'^® 

An examination of the activities of the Soviet Union in the United Na¬ 
tions will show that she has adhered to these policies, usually with great 
firmness. Her position on most of the major issues is examined in some detail 
in the three chapters on the United Nations. Here it may be helpful to 
touch briefly on Soviet policies in the major organs and in a few ol the more 
important subsidiary agencies. 

In the Security Council, In the Security Council the Soviet Union has 
been free in its use — or, as most other UN in(*mbers believe, its abuse — of 
the veto power.®^ lliis is discussed at some length in Chapter 27. Because 
of its frequent invocation of its rights under Article 27 of the Charter, and 
because of its generally negative attitude, the Soviet Union has succeeded 
in tying up tJie Security Council and in producing frequent stalemates, 
and thus has prevented that body from becoming the central organ of the 
United Nations system, as intended by the framers of the Charter. It has 
also used the technique of the walkout in the Council and in all other organs 
and agencies of the UN with which it is affiliated. Tlie walkout of January- 
August, 1950, is the most notable example. 

During the month of August, 1950, the Soviet delegate, Jacob Malik, used 
his powers as President of the Security Council to produce a complete stale¬ 
mate in that body and to make lengthy statements of a propaganda char¬ 
acter. When the Chinese Communists intervened in the Korean fighting 
in early November, Malik prevented the Council from taking any steps 
to deal with this new and more serious threat. He repeatedly insisted that 
the United States was the aggressor in Korea and that the original action of 
the Security Council in finding that the North Koreans had committed an 
act of aggression and in calling upon member states of the United Nations 
to send forces to Korea to resist this aggression was illegal. He based his 
argument on the absence of representatives of the Soviet Union and of the 
Communist Government of China when the decisions regarding Korea were 
taken. 

The Soviet Union has taken a particular interest in the work of three 
UN agencies which are directly concerned with security problems and 
which are directly responsible to the Security Council. These agencies 
arc the Atomic Energy Commission, the Commission on Conventional 

*** C. Dale Fuller, "Soviet Policy in the United Nations,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXIII (May, 1949), 144. 

"The sweeping exercise of the veto has led to a plethora of suggestions for modify¬ 
ing or restricting the right. In all such discussions the Soviets have relied on four 
defensive arguments: (1) great powers will contribute most to the enforcement of de¬ 
cisions, therefore they must have voting power proportionate to their responsibilities; 

(2) great powers will not act to enforce a decision with which they do not agree; 

(3) the veto hinders the organization of anti-Soviet blocs within the Security Council; 

(4) power matters cannot be settled by majority votes.” Fuller, p. 145. 
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Armaments, and the Military Staff Committee. The first two of these 
agencies have been replaced by the Disarmament Commission. In theory 
the Soviet Union supports the efforts of the United Nations to create an 
efl'ective security system based on the control of atomic energy, the reduc¬ 
tion of armaments, and the provision of armed forces for the UN; in 
practice, she has insisted on the acceptance of her own plans or of no plans, 
and has ])revented the adoption of proposals which have been approved by 
the majority. The records of the three agencies are reviewed in Chapter 28. 

In the General Assembly. Soviet representatives have taken an active 
part in the debates and deliberations of the General Assembly. As a rule, 
however, tliey have looked with disfavor upon the developing role of the 
Assembly, especially its efforts to consider questions relating to peace and 
security and thereby in a seiise to compensate for the inability of the 
Security Council to take action in this field; instead, they have made every 
effort to limit the Assembly’s jurisdiction. Apparently the Soviet Union 
feels that the Assembly should be content with a relatively humble role: it 
should serve as a forum for propaganda, as a sounding board, as a place 
where rej^resentatives of smaller powers can give vent to their feelings 
in a harmless way and where spoke.smen of the great powers can infonn 
the rest of the delegates of the actions and decisions which they have taken 
or are contemplating. The Soviet Union has usually objc^cted to the transfer 
to the Assembly of questions on which the Security Council was dead¬ 
locked. This was true particularly w'ith efforts to consider various aspects 
of the Korean crisis. On many resolutions the delegates of the Soviet bloc 
have been alone in opposition, although u.sually others have abstained. 
They opposed the creation of the Little Assembly, charging that it was a 
device for by-passing the Security Council. Because of the boycott of the 
Soviet bloc, the Little Assembly was unable to function effectively. The 
Soviet Union also opposed and boycotted several other committees and 
commissions wdiich the Assembly establi.shed, such as those concerned with 
Greece and the Balkans and with Korea, and the Collective Measures 
Committee. 

Toward Specialized Agencies. The participation of the Soviet Union in 
the UN is concentrated largely in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly and some of the agencies directly affiliated with them. She is 
a member of only three of the twelve specialized agencies -- the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Telecommunications Union, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. For a time she was also a member of the 
World Health Organization, but withdrew in early 1949 on the ground that 
she was “not satisfied with the work” of WHO. 

In the opinion of the Soviet leaders most of the specialized agencies are 
organs of a capitalist economy in which Communists should not and need 
not have a part, or they rest upon assumptions which are unacceptable to 

“Fuller, p. 145. For a summary of the Soviet position in the Military Staff Com¬ 
mittee see Security Council, Official Records, Second Year, No. 44 (June 6, 1947), 
pp. 96S-980. 
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iK^liev’crs in Marxism-Leninism. .Nloreover, some of them, like the ICAO, 
ILO, UNP:SC0 the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
raise politieal fjuestions whi(‘h the Kiissians choose to avoid, such as the* 
collecting of information, and the free movement of goods, ideas, and 
jieople among nations. Apparently the Soviet attitude toward the special¬ 
ized agencies is one of indiffen'iicc rathiT than strong hostility, since somi* 
of the satellite states are members of most of thesis agencies. Czecho- 
slovakia, for exivnple, is still a meinhcr of eight of them, and was earlier 
a member of two others. 

In ECOSOC, the International Courts and the Secretariat While the So¬ 
viet Union has little to do with the specialized agencies, she does participate 
in the work of their parent organ, the Economic and Social Council, and 
in the functional and regional commissions under ECOSOC. While she has 
been critical of some of the judgments and advisory opinions of the Inter¬ 
national ('oiirt of Justice, she has .shown no disposition to boycott the Court. 

A national of the Soviet Union and one of Poland .serve as judges. A few 
Rii.ssians are members of the UN Secretariat, and more would be ap¬ 
pointed if their government would permit. A Biissian, Constantin E. 
Zinchenko, is Assistant Secretary-General for Security (Council Affairs. In 
view of the position of the Soviet Union in the Korean affair, it was ironical 
that a Russian should head the section of the Se^cretariat which was most 
intimately concerned with tlie implernt'utation of the Security Council’s 
recommendations for action agaimt the aggressors in Korea. Another 
curious twist is that the top-ranking Director in the Department headed by 
Mr. Zinchenko was a Yugoslav. 

In the Trusteeship Council. Tlie Ru.ssians so objected to the Assembly’s 
interpretation of its terms of reference under the Charter that they at first 
refused to take the seat in the Trusteeship Council to which they had 
been elected. The* Charter provides that “the terms of trusteeship . . . 
shall be agreed upon by the states directly concerned.” For once, at least, 
the Soviet Union abandoned her insistence upon a strict construction of 
the charter, and advocated a broad interpretation of “states directly con¬ 
ceded.” She also differed with the majority of the Assembly on a number 
of related matters; for example, she opposed the administration of trust 
territories as an integral part of the territory of the trust powers, or of 
their colonial possessions, and she sought to require special permission 
from the Security Council for the establishment of military bases in trust 
territories. The Soviet representative first took his seat on April 27, 1948, 
when the Council began to (‘onsider steps to protect Jerusalem, which ap¬ 
parently in Soviet eyes had broad implications for the power situation in 
the Middle East. At one time the Soviet Union suggested that some of the 
former Italian possessions in Africa be assigned her as trust territories, but 
she probably advanced this claim largely for bargaining purposes. She 
has been particularly critical of the reports which Britain and other trust 
powers have submitted of their administration of trust territories. Although 
she created a surprise by approving the creation of the Trust Territory of 
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the Pacific Islands, comprising the former Japanese mandat d islands in 
the west-central Pacific, as a strategic trust territory under the supervision 
of the United States, she has been the only member of the Trusteeship 
Council strongly critical of the way the United States has administered 
this area. 

The Role of the Soviet Union in the UN: on Evaluation. “Soviet policy in 
the United Nations,'" states C. Dale Fuller, "unquestionably has prevented 
action on many urgent problems. It has frustrated the hopes for U. N. held 
by many people.” Eugene P. C^’hase believes that "the negative attitude of 
the Soviet Union toward so many United Nations activities” has been and 
still is "the most important political issue in the United Nations.” These? 
statements seem to be fully justified. UN delegates who have undergone 
the wearing and friLstrating exjierienec of dealing with Soviet representa¬ 
tives, and of trying to carry on in the face of Soviet obstruction and 
dilatory ta(‘tics, can testify feelingly on this point. Even so patient and 
friendly a person as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was almost disposed to throw 
up her hands in despair after listening ad nnuscain to the theme song of 
the Soviet member of the Commission on Human Rights. In August, 1950, 
millions of Americans gained a first-hand impression of the way in which 
the Russians could ensnarl and paralyze the activities of the UN, as they 
watched by television the antics of Mr. Malik as President of the Security 
Council and listened to his harangues. For at least the first part of that 
month Mr. Jacob Malik became the No. 1 villain and Mr. Warren Austin 
and Sir Gladwyn Jebb the popular heroes. 

Soviet tactics in the UN, especially the generally nt‘gative and uncoopera¬ 
tive attitude, the excessive u.se of the veto in the Security Ckninc'il, the ob¬ 
struction of many plans and decisions favored by the great majority of the 
members, the lengthy and often irrelevant statements in UN agencies, 
walkouts and abstentions, and the general aloofness and uncommunicative 
attitude of Soviet delegates outside of the formal sessions, have been a 
major factor in the failure of the United Nations to live up to the great 
expectations placed in it. The point should be emphasized, however, 
that this is not the only reason for the UN’s generally disappointing per- 
fonnance, probably not even the principal one. The United Nations could 
not have been formed without the Soviet Union, and it would not be the 
“general international organization” contemplated in the Moscow Declara¬ 
tion of 1943 and established at San Francisco if Russia and her satellites 
withdrew or were expelled. Some prominent and respected persons in the 
non-Communist world — including Herbert Hoover — have become so ex¬ 
asperated with Russian behavior in the UN and elsewhere that they have 
advocated the expulsion of the states of the Soviet bloc from the UN, or 
if this is not possible, the withdrawal of all non-Cornmunist states and 
the creation of another world organization. The majority of the members 
of the UN apparently believe that this step would neither be possible nor 

33 Fuller, p. 151. 

^ Chase, p. viii. 
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desirable; they hold tliat the advantages of the Sov'iet Union*s participa¬ 
tion in the UN, however limited and frustrating, far outweigh tile clis- 
advantages; they feel that the UN is vital as perhaps the last major bridge 
betw’een the “tw^o worlds” and as a reminder that not all of inteniational 
relations is part of the ‘‘two w'orlds” conflict. 


SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVES 

Ever since the Communists came into powcir in Russia they have stead¬ 
fastly maintained that they are the true friends of peace and that the leaders 
of the capitalist states arc the “warmongers.” Appeals to peac(' and the 
use of peace groups, peace committees, and peace conferences have? been 
elfective instruments of Soviet foreign policy. They have helped to gain 
recruits for the Communist cause, to confuse and divide pt^oples in non- 
Communist lands who are also lovers of peace, and to divert attention from 
acts of the Soviet Union which belie the profession of peaceful intentions. 
The motives behind these peace offensives seem to be quite clear, although 
their general success suggests that many non-Communi.sts are deceived by 
them. “Soviet leaders,” asserts Leon Deunen, “clearly consider peace as 
but a phase of the constant conflict which they are waging against demo¬ 
cratic society. Their active support of any ‘peace movement’ must conse¬ 
quently be viewed as a strategy for gaining the maximum support for 
Soviet Russia from groups which are generally not in sympathy with com¬ 
munist goals.” A resolution of the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern 
ill 1928 declared: “The peace policy of the proletarian state certainly does 
not imply that the Soviet State has become reconciled with capitalism. 
... It is merely another — and under present conditions — a more ad¬ 
vantageous form of fighting capitalism. . . . Revolutionary w^ar of the 
proletarian dictatorship is but a continuation of revolutionary peace policy 
‘by other means.’” 

World War II, the atom bomb, and talk of even more deadly weapons 
of mass killing deepened the horror of war and the desire for peace among 
the peoples of the world. This widespread feeling has given the Soviet 
leaders an opportunity which they have not neglected. They have pro¬ 
fessed their devotion to peace on every possible occasion and have branded 
all who do not agree with them as “warmongers.” These attitudes liave 
been reflected in innumerable pronouncements, including the infrequent 
interviews and statements of Stalin, in Soviet publications and radio broad¬ 
casts, and in many other ways. The United Nations has been a convenient 
medium for tlie dissemination of Soviet peace propaganda and for attacks 
on the Western “imperialists.” The frequent references to the possibilities 

Leon Dcnnen, The Soviet Peace Myth, a pamphlet issued by the National Com¬ 
mittee for a Free Europe, Inc., p. 4. 

'^International Press Correspondence (English edition of tlie ofiBcial publication 
of tlie Comintern), No. 84, Nov. 28, 1928, p. 1590. 
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of ‘peaceful co-existence” may be regarded as a phase of the peace-talking 
strategy. A similar campaign has also been conducted vigorously and 
vociferously by the governments of the satellite states, by the Chinese 
Communists, by the Cominform, and by Communist parties and front 
organizations in many countries. 

Three of the Soviet peace offensives in the postwar p<Tiod have been 
particularly significant. These were (1) the “World Peace Movement,” 
(2) the Stockliolrn Peace Appeal, and (3) the peace ofiensive of the sum¬ 
mer of 1951. 

The World Peace Movement. Originally called “Partisans of Peace,” the 
World Peace Movement arose out of a series of “peace congresses” which 
were held in many cities throughout the world in 1948 and 1949. In 1948 
a “Congress of Intellectuals lor Peace” was held in Wroclaw, Poland, and 
a “Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace” met in New York; 
in 1949 congresses were staged in Paris, Prague, London, Moscow, Mexico 
City, and other places. The Partisans of Peace movement, with a permanent 
World Peace Committee, was established at the meetings in Paris and 
Prague in April, 1949. The Committee consisted of 138 members —72 
known Communists, 30 representatives of the U.S.S.K. and the satellite 
states, and 36 Communist sympathizers. It had an executive bureau, a kind 
of Politburo of twelve persons, headed by the French scientist and prom¬ 
inent member of the French Communist Party, Frederic Joliot-Cuiie. 
Among other well-known Communi.st-sympathizers who were members 
of the Committee were Pablo Picasso, the famous Spanish painter, and the 
“Red Dean” of Canterbury, the Reverend Hewlett Johnson.'*' 

“As a major Soviet instrumentality for propaganda and political pressure, 
the Partisans-of-Peace movement encompasses virtually all important front 
organizations through which Communists are appealing for support to 
labor, women, youth, and other ‘peace loving' people.” Tlie peace con¬ 
gresses which it has sponsored have unfailingly followed the Communist 
line. “The World Congress of the Partisans of Peace,” which has responsi¬ 
bility for organizing these congresses, is said to be “the leading over-all 
Communist-front organization in the world.” The Partisans of Peace make 
no secret of their close connection with the Cominform and the world 
Communist movement. 

Three of the enterprises of the World Peace Movement deserve special 
mention. The first was the effort to use strikes to close European ports to 
American shipments of arms under the Mutual Security Program. This 
caused some local difficulties and delays, but did not seriously interrupt 
the landing of American arms. The second enterprise was an effort to 
mobilize world-wide support for a series of “peace” proposals similar to 
those which had been introduced by Soviet delegates in the United 

Dennen, pp. 12-14; "Delegates from World Congre.ss of Partisans of Peace Re¬ 
fused Entry to U.S.,” Department of State Bulletin, XXII (March 13, 1950), 400-402. 

"Delegates from World Congress,” p. 401. 

8® "Delegates from World Congress,” p. 400. 
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Nations. Features of this drive were the collection of many millions of 
signatures for “pea^’^ ballots”; protests against “Il-bomb diploniac> ”; at¬ 
tempts to secure formal approval of the peace proposals by various national 
legislatures; petitions of Partisans-of-Pcace organizations in each country 
to their own parliament; and delegations of distinguished jx'isons to appivil 
to the parliaments of c'crtain countries. In March, 1950, the Di'parfuieiit 
of State refused to grant visas to a delegation of twelve “known Coni- 
mvnists or fellow travelers” who wished to come to the United States to 
present a petition to Confess. The third enterprise assumed such pro¬ 
portions that it may be regarded as the second major postwar Soviet peace 
offensive. 

The Stockholm Peace Appeal. The Sfockhnlni Peace Appeal for outlaw¬ 
ing the atom bomb, *iw(lonbtecUy Soviet Russia s most ambitious and suc¬ 
cessful peace offensive' of the post-war jUTiod,” originated at a meeting 
of the Permanent Committee of the World Congress of Partisans of Peace, 
held ill Stockholm on March 15-19, 1950. There it was decided to seek 
millions of signatures to the following simple declaration: 

We demand the unconditional prohibition of the atomic weapon as a 
weapon of intimidation and mass extermination of human beings. \Vc de¬ 
mand the inslilulioii of strict international control to enforce this. We sliall 
consider as a war criminal that government which first employs the atomic 
weapon against any country. 

We call upon all people of good will throughout the world to sign this 
appeal.'*^ 

Probably no document in all history has received more signatures than this 
Appeal. By August the World Peace Congress claimed that nearly 275,- 
000,000 persons had signed. More than 85 per cent of the signatures came 
from the U.S.S.R. and from the states of the Soviet orbit; but more than 
30,000,000 were obtained in Western Europe — including 14,600,000 in 
Italy and 12,000,000 in France — 5,680,000 in Korea, and 1,350,000 in the 
United States.^' 

Undoubtedly thousands of non-Communists signed the Stockholm Appeal 
in complete good faith; but the evidence is conclusive that it was no more 
than a propaganda trap. “In fact,” as Richard Stebbins has j^ointed out, 

“it would have been difficult to mislead simple people and confuse issues 
more completely than was done by this text.” *“ The “strict international 
control” of atomic energy demanded in the Stockholm Appeal could mean 
only the Russian proposals which the majority of the members of the UN 
had found to be itiadequate. By concentrating on the atom bomb, the 
Appeal disregarded other terrible weapons and diverted attention from 
Russian military preparations and from Communist aggression. Moreover, 

Printed in the USSR Information Bulletin, X (April 28, 1950), 234. See also 
Denncn, pp. 21-22. 

« Stebbins, W50, pp. 159-160. 

Stebbins, 1950, p. 158, 



since the Communist invasion of South Korea took place at the sam(' time' 
as llie Stockholm meeting, open Conimunist aggression and defiance* of \hr 
United Nations belied the sincerity of the Appeal. 

The Peace Offensive of Mid-1951. In the summer of 1951 the Soviet 
Union launched a peace offensive which had a number of unusual and 
particularly interesting aspects. Her radio broadcasts beamed at the 
Western nations and her publications for foreign consumption became un- 
])recedentedly conciliatory and even friendly. Censorship of dispatclu's 
from the few foreign correspondents still allowed in Moscow was some¬ 
what relaxed. A new English language magazine entitled News appearc'd 
in Moscow, with its avowed object “to promote a closer understanding be¬ 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon world.” One 
of the editorials of the first issue contained this statement: “We believe 
that one of the most effective means of eliminating the present tension . . . 
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is to give a truthful exposition of the issues that are vexing relations be- 
tv/een states, to provide the public at large with a broad insight into current 
political, economic, and cultural problems." An article, entitled “Wniy 1 
Believe in Soviet-American Friendship,” presented the thesis that the 
United States and Russia had a long tradition of friendship and that 
“difference of political system and government can be no bar to the de¬ 
velopment of friendly co-operation to the advantage of both countries.” 
In late July its editors invited the New York Times to discuss “in our 
columns” the “mutual advantages of friendly relations between our two 
countries.” The Times accepted the suggestion. 

The chief Soviet delegate to the United Nations, Jacob A. Malik, made 
rivo much-publicized contributions to the peace offensive. The first was 
his broadcast of June 23, 1951, as one of a UN series on “The Price of 
Peace.” In this he stressed the theme of “peaceful co-existenc‘e” and ex¬ 
pressed the belief that “the problem of the armed conflict in Korea could 
also be settled.” His suggestion led to the protracted cease-fire talks in 
Korea, which perhaps, in view of their developments, should be viewed as a 
major move in the Soviet peace offensive. Late in July, Malik, then back in 
Moscow, told a delegation of British Quakers that the Soviet Union wanted 
jieaceful relations and more cultural contracts between her peoples and 
those of the Western world, and he quoted a statement which Stalin made 
in 1936 to the effect that the Soviet Union did not seek to export revolution. 

In July, 1951, Herbert Morrison, British Foreign Secretary, issued a 
half-joking challenge to the Russian newspaper Pravda, official organ of 
the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party and largest news¬ 
paper in the Soviet Union. He remarked that it would be good if Pravda 
would print statements which he and Prime Minister Attlee had made, “as 
faithfully and prominently” as British newspapers published Russian state¬ 
ments. To his great surprise Pravda agreed to print a statement by Morri¬ 
son if the British press would give space to Pravdas reply. On August 1 
Morrison’s 1800-word message appeared in Pravda, along with a reply of 
twice that length." The next day Izvestia, another organ of the Com¬ 
munist Party, Trud, the trade union paper, and Red Star, the army news¬ 
paper, reprinted the exchange. The two statements merit careful analysis 
as expressions of very different viewpoints on such questions as basic human 
freedoms and motives in foreign policy. 

On July 7 the American State Department transmitted to Moscow a joint 
Congressional resolution a.sking for the removal of “artificial barriers” by 
the Soviet Goveniment and professing the friendship of the American 
people for the people of Russia, together with a covering letter from 
President Truman to Nikolai Shvemik, technically the Chief of State of 

" The text of this article (by A. Troyanovsky, formerly Ambas.sador to the United 
States) and a summary of the other articles and of the editorials in the first issue of 
News were printed in the USSR Information Bulletin, XI (July 27, 1951), 420-422. 

" For the text of the exchanges see the New York Times, Aug. 2,1951; also sec Times 
iat Aug. 5,1951, p. £1. 
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the Soviet Union, expressing the belief that “you will wish to have carried 
to the Soviet people the text of this resolution.” For a month the Kremlin 
was silent, while the Voice of America repeatedly broadcast the resolution 
and the President’s letter and twitted the Soviet leaders for refusing 
publication. On August 6 the Russians replied in kind. Mr. Shvernik sent 
President Truman a resolution of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., denying that the Soviet Union had any aggressive plans, 
deploring the decline in East-West trade, and attacking the North Atlantic 
Pact. In his accompanying letter Mr. Slivemik revived the proposal which 
the Russians had made many times before for “a fi\'e-power pact for the 
strengthening ot the peace.” ' The text of the Moscow-Washington ex¬ 
change was broadcast over the Ihissian radio system and printed in leading 
Soviet papers. President Truviar replied to Mr. Shvernik’s letter, and their 
correspondence was givtMi full play in the Russian press. 

What motivated the Soviet leaders in authorizing the nnpre(.‘edented 
publicity for the Morhson-Pravda and Truman-Shvernik exchanges? Did 
they really have a change of heart? Were they at last willing to lift the 
“iron curtain” and to cooperate freely with the Western world? Or wert^ 
lliese exchanges simply the most .spectacular moves in the peace offensive 
of 1951? Opinion in the Western nations favored the explanation seemingly 
dictated by two facts: (1) the Soviet professions of a desire for peace, more 
extended contacts and trade, and better understanding were not followed 
up by any tangible evidences that they were willing to iinpiemcnt their 
protestations by deeds; and (2) the propaganda blasts against the We.st and 
the efforts at infiltration and expansion showed no signs of abating. The 
major objective seemed to be to slow down the rearmament efforts and the 
growing coordination of the nations of the Atlantic Community. This 
objective was sought by allaying We.stern fears of the U.S.S.R., by en¬ 
couraging the belief that Russia was a peace-loving and democratic state, 
and by fostering the “neutralist” sentiment in Western Europe. As the 
peoples and the political leaders of the Western countries balanced Russian 
words against Russian deeds, most of them appeared to be, like one 
Harry S. Truman, “from Missouri.” 


THE POST-YALTA SHIFT 

The full significance of Soviet behavior and demands after Yalta was 
not immediately grasped in the Western world, still disposed to regard 
Russia as a faithful and cooperative ally which had suffered greatly during 
the war and which was simply undertaking natural steps for security and 
rehjibilitation. Most Westerners were inclined to give the Soviet Union the 
benefit of the doubt in the interests of good relations; and the few who 

^•'^Sec the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1951, p. El. The text of the Congressional 
resolution — the so-callcd McMahon-Ribicotf resolution — is given in the. Department 
of State Bulletin, XXIV (April 2, 1951), 557. 
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AS RUSSIA'S "HATE AMERICA" CAMPAIGN MOUNTS IN INTENSITY- 
SIX CARTOON EXHIBITS 



UsoguTsky in Kuinnomol&kava Prauda 


"How Yankees regenerate the 
swastika." 
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Kukriniksi in I'ruiiia 


Gvrov in Komnumolukaya Praula 


"Welcome for 'General Plague' in 
Europe." 


"A foreign-born person has no place 
in America." 



Kukrinikn in Pravda 


Ihluofukov in KomomoUkaya Pravda 


'American gestapo in Korea." 


"Right hand knows what the left is 
doing." 
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voiced their apprehensions were 


criticized as warmongers or Jeremiahs. 


ft* «pparpnt now. howover, that the Soviet loaders were nndertalms, »■ 
. and deWamte prJ.cn-. wtat I'hihp ,\lo.«ly ha.v M a_ jwt- 

fro/i? ////j/Y^vZ cn^oprnition to an attitude of sharp rivalry^ lJus 
shift, effected with varying speeds and hy many techniques, is perhaps the 
outstanding feature of recent Soviet foreign policy, and has indeed been 
a major factor in international relations since World Wiir II. 

The Renewed Emphasis on Marxist-Leninist Doctrinairism. The intransi¬ 
gence of postwar Soviet foreign policy, its tendencies toward isolation, 
suspicion, and aloofness, and its strong anti-Western and particularly anti- 
American bias, may be explained as a reflection of the basic Marxist- 
Leninist intcTpretation of international relations — including inevitable con¬ 
flict and “capitalist encirclement” — and of the determined eiforts of the 
Soviet leaders to purify the Party, to strengthen its discipline, to sharpen its 
doctrinal attitude after the pc^riod of “loose patriotic exultation,” to counter¬ 
act all tendencies toward “bourgeois deviationisin” resulting either from 
too close association of Russian troops with the outside world or from 
the lack of proptT indoctrination, and in general to gain control over all 
aspects of national life and thought. 

Statements of Soviet leaders support this interpretation. One of the 
earliest of these was Kalinins address in Moscow early in 1945, in which 
he warned of the danger of “capitalist encirclement” after the war. Perhaps 
the most significant statement was Stalins election speech of February 9, 
1946, in which he rejected the idea of whole-hc'arted cooperation with othcjr 
countries and restated forcefully the Marxist-Leninist thesis of inevitable 
conflict as long as capitalism survived. “Actually,” he declared, “the war 
arose as the inevitable result of the development of world economic and 
political forces on the basis of modem monopoly capitalism.” 

In a speech of September, 1947, Zhdanov called upon Communists in 
all countries to lead the fight against the “imperialist aggressors,” and pro¬ 
claimed the now-familiar thesis of the two camps, the “imperialist” camp 
headed by the United States, and the “anti-imperialist” camp led by the 
Soviet Union.^^ Early in 1949 the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs de¬ 
clared in an official statement that the North Atlantic Treaty was con¬ 
vincing proof “that the ruling circles of the United States and Great Britain 
have adopted an openly aggressive political course, the final aim of which 
is to establish by force Anglo-American domination over the world, a course 
which is fully in accord with the policy of aggression, the policy of un¬ 
leashing a new war pursued by them.”'*'* Indeed, since 1947 pronounce¬ 
ments of this same tenor have come in almost barrage proportions. They 
were particularly virulent in 1952. 


^ Pravda, Feb. 10, 1946. 

Merle Fainsod, “Postwar Role of the Communist Party,” The Annals of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXIII (May, 1949), 24—25. 

The full tc.xl of this statement was printed in the USSR Information Bulletin, IX 
(Feb. 11, 1949), 79-^7. 
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The New Pan-Slavism. Another postwar development — as yet of unde¬ 
termined significance — relates to the Soviet leaders’ manipulation of the 
concept of Pan-Slavism. The older Communist view, designed to reduce 
the rivalries of the many national groups which composed the Soviet Union, 
was that the separate nationalisms had been buried in the Revolution of 
1917. This Pan-Slavisrn disappeared during the period of the virtual Nazi- 
Soviet alliance of August, 1939, to June, 1941, for real Pan-Slavism could 
not have actjuicsced in the treatment accorded the Czechs and the Poles. 
With the Gennau attack on Russia, however, it emergtid to serve as a rally¬ 
ing cry in the war against Hitler. Ry 1945 it had gained considerable vigor; 
it promised to become “the vehicle of a common civilization — the civili¬ 
zation of communist Russia, ot the Soviet Union, and of its leading people, 
the; great Russian people.” 

Tito’s defection in 1948 necessitated some ideological revisioi\s. Not 
only was the Pan-Slav fn)nt obviously broken, but it also appeared that the 
equality of peoples implied in the Pan-Slav concept might suggest a certain 
freedom to follow the Yugoslav precedent. The new version was Pan- 
Russianism. It was used to make Great Russia and the Soviet Union almost 
identical. Slav ecpiality gave way to Russian dominance. Since then, Russia 
lias been exalted — her people, her past, and her greatness. Non-Russian 
Slavs arc? exhorted to admire, to appreciate, and to extol the Russians. One 
curious result of this new .shift was to force Stalin to become in a sense the 
defender of the tsars — after all, they were Russians. The new Pan-Slavism 
is hardly Pan-Slavism at all; it is a “we, mostly me” concept. “There are 
signs,” says flans Kohn, “that the non-Rnssian peoples, Slavs as well as non- 
Slavs, do not sufficiently appreciate being constantly remind{;d of the deep 
gratitude which they owe to the ‘great’ Russian people and of their im¬ 
mutable dependence upon the leadership of the Russian people. It is not 
impossible that an enforced conformity and loyalty . . . may prove a 
weakening factor in the vast Moscow empire. . . .” 

The "Iron Curtain." The effects of the renewed emphasis on Marxist- 
Leninist doctrinairisra since the w'ar have been even more marked on the 
domestic scene than in international relations. Apparently the Soviet lead¬ 
ers concluded that drastic measures were necessary to purify and strengthen 
the party, to rehabilitate the country, and to steel the Russian people to 
new endeavors and new sacrifices. During the war, in their view, too many 
imperfectly indoctrinated persons were admitted into the Communist Party, 
and too many of the Soviet youth fell under “bourgeois” influences. “Stalin, 
it would seem, made an even greater mistake in allowing the Red Army to 
see Europe than in allowing Europe to see his Anny.”The “iron curtain” 

Hans Kolin, “Pan-Slavism and World War II,” American Political Science Revieu>, 
XLVI (Sept., 1952), 708. The above discussion of Pan-Slavism is largely ba.sed on 
Kohn’s article. 

Kohn, p. 722. 

Sergius Yakobson, “Postwar Historical Research in tlie Soviet Union,” The Antuds 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXIII (May, 1949), 126. 
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was lowered from Stettin to Trieste and soon divided the Communist fron, 

the non-Commiinist areas in more than a territorial sense. 

Contacts with the West were reduced to a minimum, and were in fact 
confined almost exclusively to a few officials. When a So\iet diplomat had 
spent too much time abroad or seemed to be on too friendly terms with 
foreign oBciah, he was promptly recalled and assigned to other tasks, or 
.severely disciplined. Western diplomats in the Soviet Union were restricted 
in their movements and allowed to see only certain Russian oBcials. Other 
visitors from non-Communist states were usually denied admission to 
Communist-dominated areas, with the occa.sional exception of persons like 
Paul Jiobeson or the “Red Dean” of Canterbuiy', who were notorion.s 
apologists for the Soviet regime, or “peace delegations” of sympathetic 
fellow travellers. A few newspaper correspondents led a lonely existence 
in Moscow and some of the satellite states, but they were subject to 
expulsion at any moment or to arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. The 
arrest and trial of Robert Vogeler, an American businessman, in Hungary 
in 1950 and of William Oatis, a correspondent of the Associatc'd Press, in 
Czechoslovakia in 1951 showed to what extent the Communists were pre¬ 
pared to go to seal off their world. 

It is important to realize how all-pervasive these policies have become. 
Every form of intellectual as well as political activity must now be sub¬ 
ordinated to the Communist Party, and must faithfully follow the party 
line. In the Soviet-dominated world the gospel is what the members of the 
Politburo (or, since 1952, perhaps of the Pre^sidium) proclaim it to be at a 
particular moment; they speak for the Party, and the Party is supreme. In¬ 
deed, in the present moment of history the Party has particularly important 
external and domestic tasks to perform. “Its special mission is to reassert its 
control over all phases of national life. It is being called upon in a period of 
serious international tension to reawaken a sense of crisis in the Soviet 
population, to discipline the masses for new sacrifices, and to mobilize sup¬ 
port for a vast new industrial efiFort which will make the Soviet Union 
impregnable.” “ 

Control of Cultural and Intellectual Activity. These considerations ex¬ 
plain the streamlining of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
cultural purges which have occurred since the end of the war. On the 
whole, postwar purges have been relatively mild compared to the ruthless 
purges of the 1930’s; but usually they have led to the expulsion of members 
of the Party and to the repudiation and humiliation of prominent persons 
in almost every field of activity. Stalin and his fellow-members of the 
Politburo and the Presidium of the CSPU have determined what is correct 
economics, correct mathematics, correct history, correct international law, 
correct biology, correct music, and correct art. By their decisions the 
greatest authorities in these and other fields have been silenced or have 

“ For ofBcial U.S. protests and other action in Vogeler case, see issues of the Depart¬ 
ment of State Bulletin of Jan.-March, 1950. Vogeler was released in 1951. 

Fainsod. p. 25. 
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publicly and abjectly recanted their “heresies” and have modified their 
views to fit the party line. Among the victims of the Jovian displeasure of 
the Party hierarchy have been persons world-famous in their special fields 
— Varga the economist,** Shostakovich the composer, Marr the linguistics 
expert, Alexandrov the historian-philosopher, and Orbeli the biologist. 
Other victims of the hierarchy’s wrath have been the Mendelian theory 
of heredity and, indeed, objectivity in every field. “Soviet scholars, the pai'ty 
insisted, were to be trusted, active Marxists, militant, partisan, and in¬ 
tolerant.”®® A certain kind of “objectivity,” however, was encouraged. 
“Partisanship in the proletarian world view,” stated an official mouthpiece, 
“did not exclude objectivity in the study of facts, but on the contrary pre¬ 
supposed it, since the class int''.'’'ests of the proletariat do not contradict but 
coincide with the objective co«ir.se of historical development.” ®' The exact 
meaning of this “upside-down language” became even more elusive when, 
in 1948, “objectivism” was condemned as “an exaggerated attachment to 
facts.” 

In his capacity as “Politburo arbiter of intellectual production,” Andrei 
Zhdanov frequently laid down the correct line for Soviet intellectuals, and 
flayed Western culture in almost all its aspects as well as evidences of 
“bourgeois tendencies,” deviationism, weakness of spirit, or a false ob¬ 
jectivity. In the fall of 1946 he launched an attack on the popular literary 
magazines Zvezda and Leningrad, which resulted in the thorough revamp¬ 
ing of the one and the suspension of the other. The following summer he 
denounced Alexandrov’s History of Western European Philosophy and 
severely castigated ninety of the leading philosophers in the Soviet Union 
“for their lack of courage, originality, and energy.” He warned them that 
they should emerge from their ivory towers, show more devotion to 
Marxist dialectic, attack the false philosophies of the Western world, and 
provide pliilosophical weapons for the world struggle with ca]jitalism. On 
many other occasions he demanded that Soviet intellectuals beware of 
foreign influences and form an ideological front in support of the Com¬ 
munist Party and Mar.xist-Leninist doctrine.®' Under such pressures most 
of Sovdet cultural life naturally conformed to the party line. 

How could Soviet intellectuals be sure, however, that their art, their 
science, their music, and their literature were slanted in the proper direc¬ 
tion? How could music reflect Communist doctrine and avoid all traces of 
foreign or “bourgeois” influence? How could scientists determine what con- 

Varga made the mistake of concluding, on the basis of his research, that the capital¬ 
ist economic system, especially in the United States, had shown iiiiexpecled vitality and 
strength during the war, and that its collapse was less imminent than had been supposed. 
The Varga controversy aroused a great deal of attention, both in the Stivict Union and 
elsewhere, and merits careful study. See Frederick C. Barghoorii, “The Varga Dis¬ 
cussion and Its Significance/* American Slavic and East European Review, Vll (Oct., 
1948), 214-236. 

Yakobson, p. 127. 

Yakobson, p. 127. 

Yakobson, p. 126; see also Percy Corbett, “Postwar Soviet Ideology," The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXIIl (May, 1949), 45. 
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ctosions would find favor .nth the party leadeiv? Some scholars who 


worked in particularly dangerous 
hazards of their profession by adulation of the party leaders and by avoid¬ 
ing as far as possible any subject which might be remotely (l^K^shouabl.^ 
Soviet historians, for example, after some of the best of them had fallen 
from mce, resorted more and more to quotations from Marx Lemn and 
StaUn and avoided Soviet history’ of the manv years after the death oi 
lA'iiin. Some of the major works in history and allied helds are hardly more 
than propaganda tracts, iiseM only as proof of the mental strait-jacket 
which even the prentest of Soviet thinkers liave to wear. This stricture 
could he made of such potentially important works as the three-volume 
Historif of Soviet Diplomaetj, edited by V. P. Potiewkiiie. 

The writing of “correct’’ iiistory in Soviet Russia today is not the com¬ 
paratively simple matter of exalting all past heroes of the Communist party 
and all their works; indeed, such a course leads almost certainly to disaster. 
The historian must banish from his mind such bourgeois confessions of 
futility as that the past cannot be adjusted to serve tlic present, lie must 
write from the conviction that ‘liistory is politics projcctc‘d into the past.” 
With some assurance of being “right,” he can put the origins of a high 
Great Russian culture three or four centuries earlier than that fixed by 
Western historians, he can declare that Ivan the Terrible was both pro¬ 


fields tried to lessen the occupatioiiLil 


gressive and heroic, he can prove that Na])oleon burned Warsaw, he can 
tell the story of the Great Revolution with no mention of Trotsky, and he 
can demonstrate that the Soviet Union won World War II against a “Hitler- 
Anglo-American-Impcrialist” conspiracy. But there is a vast field in which 
he quotes or fails to quote, mentions or fails to mention, at his very great 
peril, for yesterday’s words or yesterday’s heroes may be today’s anathema. 
“The historian must divine the Dictator’s coming pronouncement, for his 


latest word is always the last word in history even though Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and yesterday’s Stalin all be united against it.” 

The difiiculties of laying down the official party line when that line is 
subject to reinterpretation at any time are illustrated by the fate of the 
great multi-volume Soviet Encijclopedia, which was supposed to sum up all 
of Communist knowledge and wisdom. The first edition took something 
like a quarter of a century to compile, and it is now proscribed because of 
its doctrinal “errors.” It included many passages which are suspect, such 
as adulatory comments on “old Bolsheviks” who were liquidated during the 
purges of the 1930’s and on other persons of prominence who later fell 
from grace. Soviet scholars have been busily engaged in preparing a new 
edition since 1949. Only a few volumes have yet appeared, and they are 
“already partially obsolescent.” They contain praise of persons and of doc¬ 
trines in favor at the time of writing, but which have since been repudiated. 
“Similar changes in the future,” as Harry Schwartz predicts quite safely. 


Quoted in Bertram D. Wolfe, “Operation Rewrite: The Agony of Soviet Historians,” 
Foreign Affairs, XXI (Oct., 1952), 42. 

“ Wolfe, p. 43. The paragraph above is largely based on Mr. Wolfe’s article. 
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“will iindoiibt(xlly doom this edition to the same heretical category as its 
predecessor.” 

Soviet literatnn\ ar would be expected, has an anti-West('rn and par¬ 
ticularly an anti-Aineric.an orientation, and purports to prove “the sn- 
pcTiority of the Soviet regime, culture, and art over those of tlu* declining 
West.” Imitation of Western writers is regarded as a heiiuMis oifence. “Is 
it becoming to onr advanced Soviet literature,” Zhdanov once asked, “the 
most rc'volntioTiary literature in fhe world, to kowtow to the narrow, petty 
bourgeois liU'rature of the West?” 

The purpose of iitcTatiirc', according to accepted canons of (party) taste, 
is “to portray the Soviet man and Inis moral qualities in all their force and 
completeness.” A studv of such important postwar novels as Dafis and 
Nights, by Konstantin SimoiuA', the Young Guard, by Al(‘xander Fadeyev 
(who s(Tved as chairman of the Union of Sovi(‘t Writers but who in 1947 
was accused of “deviationism”). Happiness, by Peter Pavlenko, and The 
Storni, by the well-knowm journalist Ilya Ehrenbnrg, or of dramatic pro¬ 
ductions such as Simonov’s popular anti-American play. The linssiau 
tio)i, would show how closely Soviet WTiters try to follow the parly line 
and w’hat a stultifving effect this has on their talents. Only a few literary 
jmxlnctions, notabh' the first two volumes of a trilogy by Konstantin Fedin, 
entitled First Joiis and Unusual Summer, may be said to “belong to the 
best tradition of llnssian letters.”*’’^ 

Th(' total effect of this rigid control of cultural and intellectual interests 
in the Soviet Union has been well presented by Percy E. Corbett: 

This campaign is teaching us again something wdiich wo had begun to 
forget since the defeat of the fascist states. It is driving home the last full 
meaning of totalitarianism. It reminds us sharply that the Soviet systexn 
undertakes to mohili/c for its piirpo.ses the whole mind and spirit. The 
thinker and the artist, whatever their medium, an* commanded to produce, 
and their work iriiisl disseminate and fortify the theory of life, science, and 
government which the Politburo at any giv('n moment declares itself to be 

“S’otJfC’t Knci/clupcdia ^ A to A,” the New York Times Magazine, Aug. .5, 19.51. 
'I'llis article gi\ es stjiiie (extracts from the first three volumes of the new edition of the 
Sooiel Kncijfdopetlia. The.se reflect the present Soviet line of ascribing only the worst of 
motives to the “imperialist powers,” and of emphasizing the great contributions of the 
Sov iel Union in almost every field of activity. Aggression is called “the btisic mc'thod ol 
the foreign poli<-ies of imperialist .state.s”; Dean Acheson is “a reaetionaiy' state official 
of the U.S.A.” who “carries on the preparation of war against the Soviet Union”; the 
American Legion is “one of tlie large.st militarized fascist organizations in the U.S.A.”; 
and the leaders of tlie American Federation of Labor are “a bought clique of reac tion¬ 
ary leaders — the agents of imperialism in the labor inovemeiil of the U.S.A.” Most 
of the; important inventions, it .seems, were made by Russians; their list of “firsts” is iin- 
pressiN'e. For example, “the great Russian people contributed the leading elements in the 
history of world aviation. Russia is the birthplace of the aerostat, lielicopter and aiqfiane, 
the motherland of aerodynainic-s”; moreover, the U.S.S.R. stands “in first place among tlie; 
chief holders of aviation records.” 

The references and quotations in this paragraph liave been taken from the inlercsl- 
ing article by Marc Sloriim on “Sox'iet Prose After tlie W^ir,” wliich appeared in The 
Annals of the* American Academy of Political and Social Science, CX^LXIIl (Mav, 
1949), 101-113. 
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implcrnentiug. The non-Russian world has heard a good deal aboul the \n ay 
this compulsion operates in literatuie, music, genetics, and economics. W hat 
needs tt) be emphasized is that these have been merely tlie more spectacular 
points of attack of a policy which in every field is slrixing to set bounds to 
the thrusting imagination of man and harness it to the service ol a goxerning 
party. The result is a disquieting spectacle.®® 
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Chapter 24 


The Foreign Policg of Greot Britain 


Dover Cliffs have looked down on Caesar and on William the Con- 
(jucror, on Monk and Nelson locked in battle with the Dutch or Frenchy 
on the Dover Patrol of the last war, . . . The Channel is a {ideological 
accident. , . . The accident made hisiortj; kept the British people 
secure while from precedent to precedent they developed parliamentary 
government and the basic liberties . . . gave to a fearless nation the 
impulse to explore and dominion over the seas. In one sense Britain 
is the Channel. In that turbulent ribbon of water, often befogged, 
heaving and roaring in winter under relentless winds, she has found her 
destiny. , . . Even more, the Channel is part of the British .soul Its 
foaming tidal races are the milk on which liberty has been nurtured. 
There is an invisible English Channel which, until the fiml word is 
written, we shall not believe tyranny can cross; there is a Dover Patrol, 
of all the great captains, of all the great liberators, which never yet has 
struck its flag. — New York Times, Sept. 22, 1940 


Virtually every discussion of the mainsprings of British foreign policy 
refers to Sir Eyre Crowe s famous "Memorandum on the Present State 
of British Relations with France and Germany,” dated January 1, 1907. 
Nearly half a century has elapsed since this classic statement was written, 
and Britain’s position in the world has changed greatly during this hectic 
period; but Sir Eyre’s analysis is still timely and vital, and it is still one of 
the clearest summaries ever penned of the fundamental factors condition¬ 
ing the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

£^"The general character of England’s foreign policy,” wrote Sir Eyre, "is 
determined by the immutable conditions of her geographical situation on 
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the ocean flank of Europe as an island State with vast oversea colonies 
and dependencies, whose existence and survival as an independent couj- 
munity are inseparably bound up with the possession of preponderant sea 
power.” Because of these underlying factors, as well as her historical tra¬ 
ditions, he argued, Britain “has a direct and positive interest in the main¬ 
tenance of the independence of nations, and therefore must be the natural 
enemy of any country threatening the independence of olhe'rs, and the nat¬ 
ural protector of the weaker communities.’ ^ In particular, Britain sought 
to iTiaintain a balance of power on the continent of Europe — a policy 
which had become so well established as to be “an historical truism. Sir 
Eyre could then also declare that England “champions the principle of th(' 
largest measure of gcmeral freedom of commerce,” a policy dictated alike 
by enlightened self-interest and by the desire to be on friendly terms with 
other nations. 

Writing nearly a quarter of a century after Sir Eyre’s Memorandum. 
Sir Austen (Chamberlain, a former British foreign minister, laid particular 
stress on Britain’s geographical position, her inevitable concern in the 
affairs of Europe, her special interests in her Dominions, Colonics, and 
dependencies, the importance of trade with all parts of the world, and the 
vital necessity of safeguarding the lines of communications which bound 
the mother country to her globally-distributed Commonwealth and Em¬ 
pire.** 


TRADITIONAL BASES OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Geography, sea power, trade, balance of power, imperial interests — 
these, then, have been the traditional bases of British foreign policy, and 
every British statesman of the past few centuries has been conscious of 
them. On the whole British diplomacy has sought with considerable skill 
and finesse to promote the interests of Britain in the light of these under¬ 
lying realities, and it has done so with a continuity that is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of British foreign policy. To be sure, it is doubt¬ 
ful that British policy has been as skillful, as single-minded, or as con¬ 
sistent as it is sometimes pictured; but the judgment may still be made 
that it has been promoted with greater skill and subtlety, and has had 
deeper and more widespread popular understanding and support, than 
the foreign policy of any other great power. 

Geography, Sea Power, and Trade. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

' For the text of this Memorandum, see G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1919, 12 vols. (London, 1926-38) III, 
402-407, 419-420. 

® 'The Permanent Bases of British Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, IX (July, 1931), 
535-546. 
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This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

— King Richard II * 

One may feel on reading these famous lines from Shakespeare that times 
have changed. Admittedly, the weapons of our day have modified Brit¬ 
ain’s geographical advantage of earlier years, but they have by no means 
obliterated it, as one Adolf Hitler paid so much to learn. It is still a fac¬ 
tor of prime importance. But England’s insularity did more than provide 
her with “a moat defensive” b» iiind which she could develop the sturdy 
institutions of freedom; it also drove her people into their historic alliance 
with the sea — to naval supremacy, to foreign trade, and tu empire. 

From the time of the Spanish Armada the British have been conscious 
of thcj importance of sea power. Alfred Thayer Mahan, in his classic 
studies of the influence of sea power upon history, relied most of all on 
British experience.'* More than once the Royal Navy saved England and 
thwarted the designs of would-be conquerors. Mahan, in an eloquent and 
oft quoted passage, describes how in the Napoleonic period the "storm- 
tossed ships” of the British, "on which the Grand Army never looked, stood 
between it and the domination of the world.” During the Pax Britannica 
of the nineteenth century, as we shall see, naval power was a major reason 
for Britain’s commanding position in th(^ world. 

One of the principal roles of British sea power has been to keep the sea 
lanes open, so that the island people could carry on their vital trade, espe¬ 
cially the export of finished goods and the importation of raw materials 
and foodstuffs without which survival would have been impossible. Be¬ 
fore World War II, Britain normally imported about half of her food and 
exported about twice the percentage of domestic production that the 
United States did. The attempts of the Germans in two world wars to 
blockade the British Isles were almost fatal reminders of the degree of 
Britain’s dependence on outside sources of supply. Trade is indeed the 
lifeblood of Britain, and it is no mere coincidence that its promotion and 
protection have always been major concerns of British policy. 

Balance of Power. A central aim of British foreign policy from the time 
of Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolscy to the presemt has been to prevent 
the domination of Europe by a single power. Of all the foreign policies 
of Britain, this has generally been regarded as one of the most basic and 
most enduring. For this purpose England intervened in continental affairs 
again and again, usually in support of the state or coalition of states which 
was prepared to resist the dominant power of the day. Occasionally short- 

® Act II, Scene 1. 

*Scc especially his two greatest works. The Influence of Sea Power on History, 
1660-1783 (Little, 18g0) and The Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution 
and Empire (Little, 1892). 
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sighted leaders, or those with special axes to grind, gave support to tho 
stronger European states rather than to tho weaker, anti thus eontn’huti^f] 
to an upsetting of the balance of power. For instance, as we observed in 
Chapter .9, the great ecclesiastical statesman sometimes credited with dte 
initiation of the policy of the balance of power — Thomas Cardinal IVolser 
— allowed his personal ambition to become pope to outweigh bis devotion 
to tJie best interests of England when he favored support of the Empire 
against France, even tliough at the time Charles V appeared to be much 
stronger than Francis L Charles II of England signed a secret treaty with 
Louis XIV of France at a time when the ambitions of the Grand Monarch 
were already a clear threat to the balance of power in Europe. One might 
also argue that British policy toward Hitler's Germany, summed up in the 
words “Munich” and “appeasement,” was an unfortunate although under¬ 
standable departure from traditional British policy in Europe. 

Despite these apparent lapses, however, the main outlines of this his¬ 
toric policy are clear. England has viewed with ever-watchful suspicion 
any state which threatened to upset the balance of power; at crucial mo¬ 
ments she has intervened on the continent with all her might — against 
France under Louis XIV^ and under Napoleon, and against Germany un¬ 
der William II and under Adolf Hitler. For centuries Britain and France 
had been the best of enemies, but under the alt(*red conditions of the nine¬ 
teenth century they began a cautious friendship and collaboration in many 
ways; and in the twentieth century the blood of Englishmen and of French¬ 
men has flowed in a common cause on many a battlefield. During this pe¬ 
riod Germany and not France threatened to upset the balance in Europe. 

In the heyday of the balance of power policy England regarded herself 
as the holder of the balance in Europe rather than as an active participant 
in European power politics. This was wholly in keeping with her long¬ 
standing dualism of approach to continental affairs — that is, her concern 
in the affairs of Europe and at the same time her desire to remain aloof 
from them. But as we have pointed out in the chapter on the balance of 
power, Britain is no longer in a position to act as balancer, and, indeed, 
the present state of world politics offers little hope for those who would 
restore the old system. Two factors, in particular, in addition to the attri¬ 
tion of British power and prestige, prevent such a restoration. In the first 
place, as we have noted, Europe is no longer the only major theater where 
balance of power considerations are predominant. World politics are now 
really all that the term implies. A policy of balance of power is especially 
diflScult to follow on a world-wide scale, and the dominance of two giants, 
the Soviet Union and the United States, has created a bipolarity which 
makes a true “third force” very diflScult to conceive. Second, the balance 
of power in Europe has been so completely destroyed that there is no state, 
or effective coalition of states, with which Britain could ally herself in or¬ 
der to restore it. In earlier times one of the conditions of Britain’s balance 
of power policy on the continent was the existence of such a state or of 
such a power grouping. At various periods in history Austria, Prussia, and 
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France have been strong enough to restore the balance, with British help. 
Today Britain could not establish a balance in Europe even if all of the 
continental states west of the “iron curtain'' were in alliance with her. 

Imperial Interests. Great Britain has long been the greatest of imperial 
powers. As the center of an empire “on which the sun never sets,” the 
little island off the northwest coast of Europe has played a role in world 
affairs which would have been inconceivable in the absence of colonics 
and dependencies far from home. On a map of the world England looks 
small indeed, but the red of the British Dominions and possessions seems 
to be everywhere. The preservation of this vast empire, and the mainte¬ 
nance of lines of communication to all its parts, has betfn a cardinal aim of 
British foreign policy. Britain's statesmen have perforce thought in impe¬ 
rial terms, and many of her finest sons have served her well in far-off 
corners of the earth. 


THE 'TAX BRITANNICA" AND ITS DECLINE 

The golden age of British power and prestige was the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The hundred years which followed Waterloo w'ere marked by peace, 
by growing democracy and liberalism, and, somewhat contradictorily, by 
nationalism and imperial splendor. The dominant powtjr of the era was 
unquestionably Great Britain, and the order of affairs which largely pre¬ 
served the peace is often referred to as the Pax Britannicay meaning a peaces 
resting on the unchallengeable power of Britain. The pre-eminence of 
Britain may be explained by a fortuitous combination of factors, some of 
England's making and others arising out of the political conditions of the 
nineteenth century. England benefited greatly from her industrial su¬ 
premacy, her extensive foreign trade and overseas investments, her position 
at the center of the sterling area, and her expanding empire. Her happy 
position was protected by naval power and her interests were promoted by 
an astute diplomacy. Her balance of power policy was never more effective, 
largely because of the pattern of politics on the continent of Europe. From 
the defeat of Napoleon until the rise of Imperial Germany no European 
power was in a position to upset the balance, even if its leaders had aspired 
to do so. Britain was a member of the Quadruple Alliance and she partici¬ 
pated in the loose arrangement which succeeded the Mettemich system — 
usually called the Goncert of Europe — but always as the umpire or bal¬ 
ancer. Disraeli's role as “honest broker” at the Gongress of Berlin in 1878 
represented the apogee of British power and prestige in its greatest 
century. 

Weaknesses of British Diplomacy. Even in the period of the Pax Britan^ 
nica, however, British foreign policy disclosed serious weaknesses and suf¬ 
fered many reverses. In contrast with the strong diplomacy of the younger 
Pitt, of Ganning, of Castlereagh, and of Palmerston, later British policy 
often revealed an indefinitcncss of purpose, an uncertainty about future 
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lines of conduct, and, above all, a reluctance or unwillingness to make di'fi- 
nite commitments, and these weaknesses have extended beyond the Pax 
Britannica into the present. Although one of Britain’s major aims has bt'en 
to promote international cooperation in all possible ways, she has again and 
again failed to “follow through” when the international agencies in which 
she has hecn interested have been faced with serious challenge. Sir 
Charles Webster, one of the best-known contenijjorary students of Brilish 
foreign policy, has noted that at least three times between 1815 and 1939 
Britain took the lead in creating a system of international cooperation and 
th«;n failotl to give the system elTective support, especially in critical periods 
wJuaj that support was most needed.® Pitt the younger and Castlereagh 
laid the basis for a coalition of the major European powers which blos- 
.somed into the Quadruple Alliiuice and the Holy Alliance after the (Jon- 
gress of Vienna; but Britain was an uneiithiisiastie member of the former 
alliance and she refused altogether to adhere to the latter. Canning, who 
succeedfjd Castlereagh as ioreign minister, was so lukewarm toward the 
alliance .system as to “reduce it to a nullity.” Palmerston, who dirtjctcd 
British foreign policy for the better part of two decades in the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century, was a strong mover in bringing into existence the Concert 
of fiurope, but in later years he practically abandoned it. In the presi'ut 
century Britain was one of the chief sponsors of the League of Nations, 
but she failed to give it consistently vigorous support; she was particu¬ 
larly reluctant to sponsor or even to approve mca.surcs to check open and 
obvious acts of defiance of the principles of the League. In the postw'ur 
period. Sir Charles declares, Britain is not whole-heartedly supporting the 
United Nations, in .spite of the fact that she is one of the major sponsoring 
powers and continues to profess a desire to join with other nations in pro¬ 
moting the objectives of the Charter. An additional example, one on a 
more limited scale, relates to the closer integratiot) of Western Europe. 

A British foreign secretary, Ernest Bevin, first popularized the term “West¬ 
ern Union,” and Britain took the initiative in the steps leading to the for¬ 
mation of the Brussels Pact of 1948; but since then, again in spite of pro¬ 
fessions to the contrary, Britain has shown a marked reluctance to join 
in any measures which would promote real Western Union. The Conserva¬ 
tive Government, however, which came to power in 1951, has been more 
sympathetic toward these measures than the Labor Government had been; 
but its sympathy has been expressed more in reassuring words and in liaison 
than in full cooperation. 

Causes of the Decline of British Power. The rea.son.s for this indecision 
are undoubtedly complex. Some students ascribe it almost entirely to the 
broadening of the base of English political life as a result of the democra¬ 
tization of the franchise and to other steps toward greater democracy. 
“The passage of the Reform Bill of 1832,” asserts Marshall Knappen, an 
American student of English history, "brought about a great change in the 

*Sir Charles K. Webster, “Fundamentals of British Foreign Policy." ItOemational 
Jourtud, III (Autumn, 1948), 324-825. 
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atmosphere in which British foreign policy was conducted.”® Knappen 
has in mind the problem of the conduct of foreign policy under modern 
democratic conditions —a problem which de Toccpieviile described ai 
length more than a century ago in his Democracy in America and which 
is familiar to policy-makers in all democratic slates. While this develop¬ 
ment undoubh'dly had an increasingly important influence on British for¬ 
eign policy, it is hardly an adecpiate explanation for the pluTiomenon we 
have n()t(‘d. Even more significant was the changing international scene, 
('specially the change from a European to a world-wide arena, the emc?r- 
gence of formidable competitc^rs, the increasing disparitv lietwf'cm Brit¬ 
ain’s commitments and lu'r power to fulBll them, and the growing com¬ 
plexity, scope, and uncertainties of international nOations. UndoubU'dly, 
too, the influence's of factors of leadership, national unity, and morale 
upon British policy were highly significant. 

Although British foreign policy sc'emed to be remarkably successful in 
the century following Waterloo, it did not prcviMit a major breakdown of 
the political system of the nineteenth century. In a sense, Britain fol¬ 
lowed a kind of containment policy, or a series of containment policic'S, 
and in these policies she was successful only in containing tsarist Russia; 
she was unsuccessful in Ikt efforts to contain Imperial Germany, Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, or Soviet Russia. Obviously, these failures cannot 
be attribut'd wholly to weaknesses in British policy or to failures in diplo¬ 
macy, but they do indicate that Britain’s position was not so powerful as 
it appeared, and that she could not prevent the collapse of the old inter¬ 
national order. 

As we look back upon the last quarter of the niu(*t('enth ce3ntury we can 
see that beneath the pomp and the glory that was Britain’s in the period 
of the Golden and Diamond Jubilees her power in world affairs was alreadv 
beginning to decline. The main causes for this (k'cline, which has reach(^d 
such serious proportions in the prescait century, are to be found in develop¬ 
ments over which Britain had little direct control. Technological advances, 
for instance, operated to modify her insularity, reduce her naval pre-emi- 
nc'ncc, and diminish her industrial advantages. The rise of the United 
States and Japan, in particular, heralded “the passing of the European 
age,” to use Eric Fischer’s phrase, and signified that new and powerful 
non-European rivals had appeared to challenge Britain’s political, com¬ 
mercial, and naval supremacy. The unification of Germany under Bismarck 
and her ambitious ventures under William II not only revived the old 
threat to the European balance of power, but they also introduced an¬ 
other economic and naval competitor for Britain. England still followed 
a balance of power policy. Sir Edward Grey s protestations to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, but after the “splendid isolation” of the 1890’s had 
lost its splendor, England vigorously sought allies — first Japan and next 
France and Russia. It should be noted, however, that England then be- 

® Professor Knappen made lliis statement in a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association, held in Chicago in December, 1950. 
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came involved in the balance of power system in a less desirable role, ior 
she ceased to be a balancer and instead consistently threw her weight onto 
one scale of the balance. 

The world of the Pax Britannica was on the whole a stable and peaceful 
one, and the major stabilizing factor was British power, both visible and 
invisible. The decline of that power was gradual, and its full implications 
were not clearly perceived until after the Second World War. Because 
the decline was comparative rather than absolute,” as Edward Mead Earle 
has pointed out, “it was concealed from all but the most discerning eyes. 
There is doubtless some validity in the contention of The Economist, writ¬ 
ten) just before V-J Day, that “British thinking on foreign policy has never 
adjusted itself to the disappearance of the conditions of the nineteenth 
century.”** Since 1945, however, there have been many indications that 
British statesmen have become conscious at last of the relative and per¬ 
haps even of the absolute declint* of British power, and that, while they 
have sought to capitalize as much as possible on Britain’s past influence 
and prestige, they have also fac('d the nei'd of retrenchment and readjust¬ 
ment in foreign as well as in domestic affairs. But memories of past great¬ 
ness cannot be easily forgotten, and Britain still aspires to a leading role 
among the powers of the world. 

The Changed Position of Britain. There can be no doubt that the condi¬ 
tions which brought Britain to an unequalled position have indeed disap¬ 
peared. It is clear, too, that the fundamental bases of British foreign 
policy have been greatly weakened, and that almost every one of the tra¬ 
ditional British policies is gravely challenged today. Even facts of geog¬ 
raphy — presumably the most immutable of all the factors conditioning a 
nations power —have changed in significance. England’s position as an 
island kingdom in a strategic location with respect to Europe and the trade 
routes of the world, and blessed by a favorable climate and valuable natu¬ 
ral resources, is still of vital importance. The English Channel proved to 
be an impossible barrier to the armies of Hitler, as it had to those of Napo¬ 
leon. But in the age of air power the Channel is an inadequate moat, and 
the development of the atomic bomb makes England a peculiarly vulner¬ 
able base instead of an impregnable fortress. She still possesses great sea 
power, but long ago she lost unquestioned command of the sea, and today 
she is inferior to the United States in both actual and potential naval 
strength. Furthermore, for three quarters of a century she has been at a 
growing disadvantage in competing for the markets of the world. In the 
present postwar period she has increased her exports to a record level, but 
this has been achieved at the greatest sacrifice and under the most adverse 
conditions. Her income from investments overseas, one of her main sources 
of economic strength in the nineteenth century, has seriously declined as 
a result of the forced liquidation of a substantia] part of her foreign hold- 

* “A Half-Century of American Foreign Policy,” Political Science Quarterly, LXIV 
(June, 1949), 184. 

• The Economist, July 21, 1945, p 74. 
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ings. Many of her basic industries - notary coal, steel, and textiles- 
which made her “the workshop of the world" liav<. lost their former 


primacy. 

Britain's empire is slill vast, and her ties with the Dominions, while 
loose and informal, are still close; but within the Empire great changes 
are occurring. Tire “brightest jewel” in the British Crown — India — is now 
divided and the Dnion of India has retained only the most tenuous kind 
of association — a Republic within the Commonwealth of Nations — with 
the British constellation. In 1948 Burma “opted out” of the British system, 
and in the following year an act of the English Parliament confirmed the 
complete independence of Eire, comprising all of Ireland except six north¬ 
ern counties. I'he value of the vital bases and strategic points still under 
British control —Hong Kong, Singapore, Aden, even of the Suez Canal 
and Gibraltar —is far less than formerlv. In short, many of the former 
bases of British strength have been seriously weakened, with a conse¬ 
quent deterioration of Britain’s total position in world affairs.** 

Obviously, a new orientation of Britain’s foreign policy is called for in 
the light of her changed international position. Whether this should in¬ 
volve a repudiation of traditional policies for a country long credited with 
remarkable consistency in foreign policy is a matter of dispute. Robert 
Strausz-IIupe and Stefan Possony are thoroughly convinced that a new 
departure is inevitable. They write: 


Whatever were the merits of historic British foreign policy, the eclipse of 
.sea power, British vulnerability to air power, inability to maintain large 
military forces, and demographic weakness, as well as the enormity of her 
commitments, compel Britain to devise a new system of foreign policy. . . . 
The future of Britain depends on the degree of flexibility with which she will 
remake her policy . . . for Britain the greatest danger lies in reliance on 
traditional foreign policy.^® 


The reorientation of her foreign policy will not be an easy task for 
Britain. The memories of the Tax Britannica linger on, and British diplo¬ 
mats sometimes give the impression of acting as though they still repre¬ 
sented the world’s most powerful state. It is natural that they should seek 
to retain as much of their former influence as possible; but no diplomacy, 
however skillful, can compensate for a serious attrition in power, and a 
candid re-appraisal of Britain’s present position in the world will call for 
drastic retrenchments and dimini.shed commitments. 


• See Webster, pp. 320-326; and Warner Moss, “Britain and the Empire,” in Con- 
temporary World Politics, edited by Francis J. Brown, Charles Hodges, and Joseph S. 
Roiicek (Wiley, 1940), pp. 133-137. 

10 By permission from International Relations, by Robert Strausz-llupe and Stefan 
Possony. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 155-156. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND POSTWAR EUROPE 

The British Labor Government, which was in power from 1945 to 1951, 
was severely criticized for its apparent reluctance to cooperate with the 
nations of Western Europe. It should be remembered, however, that in 
(his respect both the Labor and Conservative Governments have repre¬ 
sented the attitude of the great majority of Englishmen and have only 
been following historic British policy toward Europe. The Conservative 
Government, which has b(^en in power since 1951, while it may have been 
less doctrinaire and somewliat iiiore sympathetic in its approach to Euro¬ 
pean affairs, has cooperated with the nations of Western Europe only to 
a limited degree and has avoided association with all plans for real inte¬ 
gration, even (hough it has been headed by a foremost champion of Eu¬ 
ropean unity. This attitude should not be surprising to any student of 
British foreign policy. England has never regarded herself as really a 
part of Europe. Her traditional objective has l)een to act as a holder of 
the balance of power on tlio continent, using her diplomacy and influ¬ 
ence to achieve this goal, and intervening promptly whenever a real threat 
to the balance developed. Although this policy can no longer be success¬ 
ful, tlie idea of Britain in an aloof and mediating role is still a powerful 
one. Supplementing historical and traditional motives are psychological 
and practical considerations. In a series of articles on ‘The British Atti¬ 
tude toward Europe,’' which appeared in The Manchester Guardian in 
September and October, 1950, Salvador de Madariaga, the brilliant Span¬ 
ish philosopher-diplomat-litterateur, referred to Britain’s “Channel com¬ 
plex” and “empirical turn of mind.” The “Channel complex,” he argued, 
accounts for the feelings of distrust toward continental Europeans — in 
fact toward all foreigners — of isolation from the continent, and of a de¬ 
sire not to rely unduly on others. The “empirical turn of mind” has cer¬ 
tain practical advantages, but de Madariaga believes that it has made the 
British particularly gullible in their appraisal of the policies and intentions 
of Soviet Russia, and has made them particularly reluctant to join with 
other nations, even in common self-defense. He feels, moreover, that the 
British are inclined to give priority to non-European interests, and, since 
their power and resources in relation to their broader commitments are 
being stretched alarmingly thin, it is natural that their policy toward Eu¬ 
rope should be cautious, hesitant, and looking in two directions. 

Attitude of Cooperation. As a matter of fact, in the postwar period Brit¬ 
ain has cooperated with unusual intimacy with European states economi¬ 
cally, militarily, and, to a lesser extent, politically. She was the initiator 
of the idea of “Western Union”; and although it soon became apparent 
that her concept of Western Union was an extremely limited one, falling 
far short of any degree of real political federation, the implications of the 
idea were revolutionarJ^ In general, in Britain's recent relations with 
Western Europe she has been the proponent of functionalism or inter- 
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governmcntalism, rather than of federalism. This position explains her 
whole-hearted cooperation in arrangements such as the Brussels Pact and 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation in contrast to her 
cautious attitude toward the Council of Europe and her early refusal even 
to discuss the Schunian Plan. To be sure, the most famous of living Eng¬ 
lishmen, Winston Churchill, has been the outstanding leader of the move¬ 
ment for a United Europe; but his attitude is not representative of official 
and public opinion in Britain. Even this doughty champion of European 
unity regards a united Eiiiope as but a first step in a larger union or unions, 
and he has candidly stated that he “cannot conceive that Britain would 
be an ordinary member of a federal union limited to Europe in any period 
that can at present be foreseen.’" llis words and actions since he again 
became? Prime Minister in 1951 have demonstrated that there is a vast dil- 
ference between Winston Cduirehill in office as the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government and Winston Churchill out of office as the unofficial leader of 
the United Europe movement. 

In 1947 the British Government joined in two important steps which 
have led to an elaborate pattern of European cooperation. In Marcli rep¬ 
resentatives of Britain and France, meeting in Dunkirk nearly seven years 
after the dramatic < vacuation of Anglo-French forces from the contineid, 
signed a Treaty of Alliance in which they pledged each other support in 
the event of an attack by Germany and cooperation in preserving peace 
and in strengthening ocoiiornic relations. Three months later came Secre¬ 
tary of State Marshall’s historic address at Harvard University. The Brit- 
i.sh Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, “grabbed the Marshall offer with both 
hands,” as he told Parliament, and took the initiative in convening the 
meeting in Paris in the summer of 1947 which led to the “Paris Report” and 
in sponsoring other steps preliminary to the implementation of the “Mar¬ 
shall Plan.” 

Western Union. The following January Mr. Bevin delivered his famous 
“Western Union” speech, which seemed to herald a new British orienta¬ 
tion toward Europe. British policy, he affirmed, “has been based on three 
principles. The first is that no one nation should dominate Europe. The 
second is that the old-fashioned conception of the balance of power as an 
aim should be discarded if possible. The third is that there should be sub¬ 
stituted Four-Power cooperation and assistance to all the States of Eu¬ 
rope.” Then Mr. Bevin seemed to associate Britain firmly with move¬ 
ments for closer European integration: 

I believe the lime is ripe for a consolidation of Western Europe. . . . We 
are thinking now of Western Europe as a unit. The nations of Western 
Europe have already shown . . . their capacity for working together tpiickly 
and effectively. That is a good sign for the future. We shall do all we can to 
foster both the spirit and the machinery of cooperation. ... If we are to 
preserve peace and our own safety at the same time we can only do so by 
the mobilization of such a moral and material force as will create confidence 
and energy in the West and inspire respect elsewhere, and tliis means that 
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Britain cannot stand outside Europe and regard her problems as quite 

sej^arate from those of her European neighbors.^’’ 

Mr. Bevin’s remarks of early 1948 were the most solemn pledge of co¬ 
operation with the countries of Western Europe that any responsible Brit¬ 
ish statesman had ever uttered. For a time it seemed that they marked a 
new departure in British foreign policy, and they raised hopes that Britain 
was at last ready to assoc^iate herself with efforts toward unity on the supra¬ 
national plane. Despite the growing danger to the security and independ¬ 
ence of all the nations of the West, these hopes were soon dashed. Brit¬ 
ain s words were bold, but her acts were cast in the old orthodox mold. 
Western Union, at least in British eyes, took the form of machinery for 
defense and for the social, economic, and cultural collaboration set up in 
impl('menfation of the Brussels Treaty. This important agreement, signed 
on March 17, 1948, by representatives of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Ijixemburg, and the Netherlands, was essentially a military alli¬ 
ance. Tlu? key article in the Treaty (Article 4) pledged that “if any of the 
High ("ontracling Parties should be the object of an armed attack in Eu¬ 
rope, the other High (Contracting Parties will, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, afford the party 
so attacked all the military and other aid and assistance in their power.” 

The European Recovery Program. In the evolution and administration 
of the European Recovery Program (EBP), Britain showed leadership as 
well as a cooperative spirit in working with the other European countries 
which shared the aid. The “Paris Report” of September, 1947, a preliminary 
coordinated survey f)f \Vcstern Europe’s needs and capabilities, was drafted 
by the Cornmiltee of European Economic Cooperation under the general 
chairmanship of Ernest Bevin, Briti.sh Foreign Minister, and under the ex¬ 
ecutive direction of Sir Oliver Franks, later British Ambassador to the 
United States. The British have cooperated fully in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), which was set up in April, 
1948, shortly after the American Congress, in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1948, had established the Economic Cooperation Administration. ECA 
was the American administrative agency for the Marshall Plan and the 
OEEC its European counterpart. As the largest trading country in the 
program and the chief recipient of aid, Britain deserves particular credit 
for her part in drafting the Intra-European Payment Scheme in 1948, 
which set up Europe's own “Little Marshall Plan” to promote intra-Euro¬ 
pean trade. Under this scheme Britain extended substantial “drawing 
rights,” that is, made sterling credits available to certain countries, no¬ 
tably France, which normally purchased more from Britain than they sold 
to her. 

Through OEEC which continued to function after the Marshall Plan 
came to an end, the British have cooperated with European nations more 
freely and more extensively than ever before in their history, with the pos- 

Andrew Boyd and Frances Boyd, Western Union: A Study of the Trend Toward 
European Unity (Public Affairs Press, 1949), Appendix C, pp. 12sUl24. 
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sible exception of wartime associations. Apparently the experience has 
been a satisfactory and an educational one, for it has led to cooperation 
in other respects. “Out of this spirit of cooperation and compromise,” an 
oiBcial British publication asserts, “a new sense of common purpose has 
been generated in tlu? economic policies of Western Europe, paralleled by 
the great cooperative developments during 1949 in the political and military 
defense fields.” 

UNISCAN and EPU. Three developments in 1950 show('d both tlie possi¬ 
bilities and the limitations of Britain’s relations with Western Europe. 
These were the conclusion of a special economic agreement with the 
Scandinavian countries, parti('ipation in the European Payments Union, 
and the adverse reaction to tlie proposed Schurnan Plan. 

While England has been willing to agree in principle to proposals for 
customs unions, the reduction of trade barriers, multilateral trade, and con¬ 
vertible currencies, she has been a conspicuous practitioner of delay, com¬ 
promise, and reservations in most cases involving specific action. This has 
been particularly true with respect to her economic polici(\s toward W(‘st- 
ern Europe. To understand this attitude one must bear in mind not only 
such general considerations as Britain's position as “custodian of the cen¬ 
tral reserves of the largest multilateral trading area in the world” ~ the 
sterling area *- but also such factors as her ingrained distrust of the ec(» 
nomic capabilities and orientation of European statesmen and the appar¬ 
ent feeling of the Labor Government that it could not coojierale easily 
with the freer economies of West European countries. But England’s co¬ 
operation, while difficult to obtain, has usually been forthcoming in the 
end. 

On Januarv 30, 1950, for example, Britain entered into an agreement 
with Denmark, Norway, and Sweden which established a kind of regional 
economic union, known popularly as UNISCAN. The agreement provided 
for the unlimited use of sterling within the area and for the removal of 
many restrictions on travel, trade, and capital movements. It established 
a permanent Anglo-Scandinavian Economic Committee, and charged this 
Committee with preparing and subinittii^g proposals for the further evolu¬ 
tion of the regional union. 

One of the great accomplishments of the OEEC had been the prepara¬ 
tion and implementation of the Intra-European Payments Scheme, which 
made possible a considerable measure of currency convertibility among 
the Marshall Plan countries and acted as a powerful stimulus to intra- 
European trade. The Scheme was due to expire on June 30, 1950, but 
under the direction of the Council of the OEEC financial experts of eight 
countries, including Britain, collaborated in planning a new and broader 

From background notes to the Fifth Report of the British Government on the 
European Recovery Program — European Co-operation: Fifth Report . . . Covering the 
Third Quarter of 1949 (Cmd. 2844); published under title, “Britain and the Marshall 
Plan,” in Labor and Industry in Britain, a quarterly review issued by the British In¬ 
formation Services, VITI (March, 1950), 24-34. See also “The European Reewery 
Program and Britain,” I. D. 918, British Information Services, 
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European Payments Union (EPU). For many weeks, in spite of stronn; 
pressure frcin E(LA Administrator Paul Ilolfinan and other sources, if 
seemed likely that Britain would nduse to bc'coine a member of EPl'. 
While subscribing to the arrangements in principles, she feared that mem¬ 
bership in it would cause a serious drain on her scant gold reserves anil 
would interfere with her commitments to the sterling area. In a nn'ino- 
ranchim to the OEECJ (JonneiJ, Sir Stafford Cripps, British Chancellor of 
the Exchecfuer, stated; “We cannot say whether or not it is possible*, to 
reconcile the two systc*ins. ... It is, therefore, essential that any new 
sclu'rne should leave undisturbed the existing monetary arrangc'inents 
entered into by the United Kingdom, and we could not agree that they 
should be subordinated to, or superseded by, the Europ(\an Payments 
Union.” 

This position, while quite understandable, secmied tantamount to a Brit¬ 
ish rejection of EPU; but negotiations continued, and after obtaining rc^c- 
ognition of the special position of sterling as a world currency the British 
Government, on May 17, 1950, annouiic;ed its willingness to become a full 
membcT of the proposed Union. It still had doubts about th(^ effect on its 
gold reserves and the basic soundness of the scheme; but its willingness 
to join the Union at all seemed to indicate that its attitude toward Western 
Euro])c was less aloof and negative than many of its critics, at home and 
abroad, believed. With true British aplomb. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking 
in the House of Commons on July 11, 1950, four days after the OEEC 
Council had formally decided on the establishment of the EPU, hailed the 

j ■ 

decision as “a very great achievement of international cooperation ... a 
basis on which further progrc\ss can be made with the liberalization from 
import restrictions of European trade.” 

The Schuman Plan. Tlie British reaction to the Schuman Plan for pool¬ 
ing the coal and steel production of PVance, Germany, and perhaps other 
countries, proposed by the French Foreign Minister on May 9, 1950, dis¬ 
closed the limits of British willingness to cooperate in real European inte¬ 
gration. P>om the moment the Plan was announced, the Labor Govern¬ 
ment showed all the enthusiasm of a mule invited to cross a streain on a 
plank. At first it explained its hesitation on the ground that it could not 
sign a “blank check.” In the House of Commons on June 13, 1950, Prime 
Minister Attlee declared the Government’s position in a classic example 
of diplomatic double-talk: “His Majesty’s Government desires to help and 
not to hinder in this matter. I am sure that the whole House will hope 
that the practical working out of the scheme will show ways by which the 
United Kingdom may be able to associate itself with this valuable piece 
of European cooperation.’^ 

Mr. Attlee’s cautious endorsement of the Schuman Plan seemed nega¬ 
tive or even hypocritical in the light of the publication, a few hours before 
he spoke, of a fifteen-page manifesto on “European Unity,” issued in the 

‘•*See Alzada Comstock, “Great Britain: Functionalism Preferred,” Current History, 
Jan., 1951, pp. 9-10, 
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iicinic of the National Kxeciilive Committed of the British Labor Party. 
The manifesto expressed opposition to the Schiinian Plan in uncompro¬ 
mising terms: The European peoples do not want a supra-national author¬ 
ity to impose agreements. They need an international machinery to carry 
out agreements which are reac hed without compulsion. . . . Europe’s pri¬ 
vate industrialists . . . will sec;k to pervert the Schuman proposals for their 
own selfish and monopolistic ends.” Equally dogmatic and unequivocal 
was the statement that cooperation with Europe must not interfere with 
Britain’s relations with the Cominonwc^alth or with Labor’s domestic pro¬ 
grams. The Labor Party, proclaimed the document, “could never accept 
any commitnuTits which limitt'd its own or other’s freedom to pursue dem¬ 
ocratic socialism and to ajiply the economic controls necessary to achieve 
it.” 

The Labor Party’s manifesto aroused a storm of criticism abroad, espe¬ 
cially in the United States. ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman told a Sen¬ 
ate committc'c that in his opinion it was “one of the most deplorable 
examples of isolationism in its worst form.” When asked about it in the* 
House of Commons on June 13, Mr. Attlee drew a tenuous distijiction 
betwc^cn “party policy” and “Government policy.” “The Labor Party doc¬ 
ument,” he insisted “is not, of course, a statement of Government policy 
in this matter.” Moreover, stated the Prime Minister, “the GoveuTiinent 
have always made clear . . . that they are fully prepared to cooperate 
ill the closer integration of the European economy with other countries 
whic;h hold different c-jconomic views.” Mr. Attlee was plainly (?mbar- 
rassed by this episode — and the Conservative members of Parliament gave* 
his embarrassment their warmest encouragement — but it was ajiparent 
that, aside from its socialist doctrinairism, the Labor Party’s statement re¬ 
flected the vic'ws of many and jierhaps of most Englishmen. The London 
Tunes, which could hardly be accused of excessive devotion to the Labor 
Party, decTarcjcl editorially: “There is nothing particularly partisan or pecu¬ 
liar to the Labor Party about the assertion that this country cannot hand 
over essential details of national policy to be decided by an external 
authority. . . . There is much good sc'iise in the statement.” 

In spite of British aloofness, a “blueprint” for the European Coal and 
Steel Community was worked out in 1950 and 1951 by representatives of 
the Benelux coTJutries, France, Italy, and West Germany; and in August, 
1952, the Joint High Authority, the central directing agency of the new 
Community, began to function. Tlie British Government immediately ap¬ 
pointed a permanent delegation to the new Authority. Tlie British atti¬ 
tude toward the Schuman Plan was much more sympathetic in 1952 than 
it had been in 1950. This change was due to such factors as the success 
of the eflorts of the states of Western Europe to bring the Coal and Steel 
Community into being, the victory of the Conservatives in the elections of 
1951, and pressures of public opinion, in England and elsewhere. 

The Council of Europe. Britain’s role in the formation of the Council 
of Europe is also an illuminating case study in her attitude toward Eu- 
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rope. British representatives participated throughout in the drafting of 
the Councirs Statute under the supervision of the Consultative Couru il 
of the Brussels Pact and in all the meetings of the various organs of th(‘ 
Council. From the outset they favored a council of governments, with 
limited power^ whereas the French wanted an assembly of prominent per¬ 
sons who could vote as they chose and envisaged the Council as a body 
which might eventually pave the way for real political union in Western 
Europe. In general, the British attitude prevailed; the Committee of Min- 
isters, composed of Foreign Ministers, was given greater authority than 
tJic C^onsultative Assembly, whose members included unofficial as well 
as official delegates. British pressure was partially responsible for the 
defeat on November 23, 1950, of a proposal before the Consultative As- 
stMubly for a federal Europe. To be sure, some British delegates, includ¬ 
ing such champions of European federation as Winston Churchill and R. W. 

G. Mackay, took a bolder view, but undoubtedly they spoke for a minority 
of Englishmen. 

Liaison but not Participation. “The policy of the British Covemment/’ 
wrote Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to the United States, to Paul 
C. Hoffman on June 21, 1950, "is to cooperate with other Western Euro¬ 
pean countries and work with them for unity in Europe.” The Ambassador 
rc'ferred specifically to Britain's part in the organization rtkI work of th(' 
OEEC, the European Payments Union, the Brussels Treaty organization, 
and the Council of Europe. The British record in these activities is cer¬ 
tainly a worthy one; but it also suggests that on all future measures for 
real political or economic unity the Britisli position will be either an ac¬ 
ceptance of a proposal in principle, while obstructing and emasculating 
it in practice, or an attitude of “cordial caution” which will amount to com¬ 
plete rejection. Unofficial British opinion is at times much more candid 
than official utterances. Referring to the proposal for a political union of 
Western Europe, including Britain, Lionel Robbins, a well-known British 
economist, declared that . . . “it is necessary to say with the utmost 
frankness that that is not our goal, that from our point of view there arc 
weighty considerations which render it not merely difficult but positively 
undesirable.” 

Britain’s official attitude toward movements for European integration has 
recently become more cooperative and sympathetic without deviating from 
the long-established policy of liaison rather than participation. In her 
Spee^ch from the Throne, opening a new session of Parliament, on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1952, Queen Elizabeth declared; “It will be my Government’s aim 
to strengthen the unity of Europe. They will work in close association 
with our neighbors in Western Europe and give all possible support to 
their efforts to forge closer links with one another.” Her words were those 
of the Conservative Government, and apparently they reflected a generally- 
supported policy of maintaining the closest liaison with movements for 

Lionel Robbins, ‘Towards the Atlantic Community,** Lloyds Batik Reviem, New 
Series, No. 17 (July, 1950), p. 8. 
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European integration, without direct participation in them. With the pro¬ 
liferation of plans, organizations, and communities for binding the stales 
of Western Europe more closely together, even the problem of liaison has 
become a difficult one. In 1952 the British Foreign Minister, Anthony 
Eden, advanced a proposal “for grouping all of the specialized plans, such 
as coal and steel, European army and political communities under the 
‘umbrella’ of a larger organization in order to preserve the formal links 
between these continental groupings and Britain and other Council states 
[members of the Council of Europe] that are unwilling to join them.” 

Britain and Germany. As one of the four occupying powers in Germany, 
Britain has been compelled to give a great deal of attention to German 
affairs. On the whole, she has cooperated closely with the United States 
and France in the administration of Western Germany, in the Allied Con¬ 
trol Council and the Berlin Kommandatura, in tlie establishment of an 
International Authority for the Ruhr, and in the steps leading to the for¬ 
mation of the West German state. With respect to such matters as repara- 

Robert C. Doty, dispatch from Strasbourg, France, dated Sc?pt. 10, 1952; in the 
New York Times, Sept. 11, 1952. 
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tions, punitive measures of control, the level of industry, and German dis¬ 
armament, she has usually taken a position less intransigent than tlte 
French, with their long memories of German aggression, and less indulgtmt 
than the Americans, who have seemed to be more concerned with getting 
Germany off the backs of the American taxpayer and with giving Germans 
a role in the defense of Western Europe than with the danger of renewed 
German aggression. Faced with hcav\’ overseas commitments, and with 
limited manpower and financial resources, the British were reluctant to 
maintain strong occupation forces in Germany and to bear the costs oi 
occupation. There were occasional conflicts with the United Slates ovc'r 
the division of expenses in maintaining the bizonal area created by a 
merger of the British and American zones in December, 1946, and o\(M' 
such issues as the socialization of industries. Generally speaking, liow- 
ever, the basic decisions regarding Western Germany were worked out 
amicably on a three-power basis; but the attitude of the Soviet Union has 
made four-power agreement on the whole of Germany impossible. 

Britain and Russia. In general, British policy toward the Soviet UnicMv 
in the postwar period has been based upon realism, modified somew hat I)\ 
wishful thinking about the possibilities of Soviet cooperation with the West 
and by an unwillingness or inability to take the measures which scummed to 
be called for in view of Britain's changed and weakem^d position in world 
affairs. Winston Churchill has generally taken the realistic approach. In 
1941, when the Nazi armies were launched against liussia, the British Prime 
Minister, who in the mouths following the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
was the foremost advocate of armed intervention in Russia to crush th(‘ 
Bolsheviks, immediately announced the intention of his Government to 
give to the Soviet Union all the assistance within its power. Three years 
later, in spite of the difficulties of wartime cooperation and in spite of 
numerous signs of Russia’s expansionist plans for after the war, Britain 
made a secret agreement with the Soviet Union which in effect delimited 
spheres of interest in Southeastern Europe. For a time the British I.,abor 
Government apparently believed that cooperation with Russia was quite 
possible, and that Britain could maintain a relatively independent in- 
between position vis-^l-vis the United States and the Soviet Union. Even 
in responsible circles in Britain, in fact, the United States was criticized 
about as much as the Soviet Union, and many Englishmen became apolo¬ 
gists for Russia’s behavior and policies. 

As the “honeymoon period” gave way to the “cold war,” most English¬ 
men, including the majority of Laborites, took a more realistic and less 
hopeful view of the character and intentions of the Russian leaders; but 
the Socialist doctrinairism and anti-American proclivities of the left wing 
of the Labor Party, epitomized by Aneurin Bevan, are still strongly mani¬ 
fest. Within the ranks of British Labor the differences between the atti¬ 
tude of Ernest Bevin and that of Aneurin Bevan on foreign policy and on 
the world in general were great indeed. The Conservative position toward 
Russia was always more reserved, but Conservatives and Laborites alike 
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(ire agre(^d that every effort should be made to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union and with other Comuiiist regimes. 

While they seemed to have abandoned the hope of being a “third force” 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., and have recognized that tlieir 
destinies are inseparably linked w-^h those of their sister nations of the 
Western world, the British people si ill feel that they can exert a salutary 
modifying influence on the two riva^ giants of the postwar era. Their politi¬ 
cal leaders have had long experieiit h dealing with delicate international 
situations, and in reconciling sceinij.gly irreconcilable points of view. 
British governments, whether Laboriie or Conservative, have continued to 
promote a fairly extensive trade with Russia and the countries of the Soviet 
liloc. I'hcy argue, with a logic that commends itself to their own people 
even if it seems less convincing to Americans, that as Britain is heavily 
dependent on oulside sources for raw materials and foodstuffs she must 
maintain and promote trade contacts wherever possible, and that her trade 
with the Communist-controlled countries is on a cjuicl pro quo basis. This 
trade, while extensive, is carefully supervised, and although it undoubtedly 
contributes to Russia’s over-all strength and military effectiveness — in the 
age of mechanized and total warfare almost anything can contribute to 
this end —it does net include weapons and other items of an essentially 
military nature. 


BRITAIN AND THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 

One of the “weighty considerations” which Professor Robbins had in 
mind when he condemned the proposal for British participation in a politi¬ 
cal union of Western Europe was the conviction that “a mere Western 
European Union would be insufficient if it came into being, and it is un¬ 
likely to come into being unless it is part of a wider system.” The “wider 
system” was to be found in the Atlantic Community. 

Britain had taken an active and constructive role in creating the elabo¬ 
rate organization which had been set up under the Brussels Pact for the 
defense of Western Europe and for cooperation in economic and social 
matlers as well. When it became apparent, however, that no amount of 
deliberation and planning by the Brussels Pact powers could provide an 
effective defense against aggressive communism, discussions were com¬ 
menced in Washington and in other capitals for the purpose of planning 
the collective defense of the whole North Atlantic Community, of which 
Western Europe is a vital part. These discussions culminated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, signed in Washington on April 4, 1949, by representatives 
of twelve nations. This momentous step was followed in turn by the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, by which the United States provided aid 
to the countries of Western Europe and elsewhere, and by the slow but 
steady progress of plans for an integrated West European defense force, 
based on the principle of “balanced collective forces” and under the over- 
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all command of General Eisenhower. In all of these steps Britain fic;ii 
prominently. Although the proposal to place some of its limited forces i 
a West European army under non-British command was accepted wif 
considerable reluctance, the British Government welcomed steps for X\w 
closer integration of the North Atlantic Community. This larger area 
seemed to be a much more viable unit than Western Europe alone, and, 
moreover, the British felt that here they could cooperate fully without fear 
of sacriBciiig their obligations to the Commonwealth and the sterling area. 

The union of the North Atlantic nations, appearing to escape some of 
the limitations and embarrassments of Western Union, appealed strongly 
to many Englishineu. Professor Robbins, for one, saw great possibilities 
in this larger association: 

. . . on th(' basis of the Atlantic Pact, there has been achieved a grouping 
which, if develop(*d and suitably consolidated, may yet arrest the tide of 
advancing barbarism. . . . It is a grouping which can be sufficit'ntly strong. 
... Jt is a grouping within which we ourselves can whole-heartedly co¬ 
operate williout fear of destroying existing connections. ... It is a group¬ 
ing within which it is possible to solve the age-long problem of Germany. 
... It is a grouping, morco>w, which c*orresponds to the main area of our 
spiritual solidarity. . . . Any attempt at .supra-national organization on a 
lesser basis than this must nccc.s.sarily be backw-'ard -looking.^^' 

Perhaps, as Ernest Bevin once said, in British eyes “the Atlantic Com¬ 
munity offers a reasonable and workable alternative” to European unity. 
One wonders whc*ther the Atlantic Community idea does not appeal to 
Britain beciause it gives her an excuse for her lukewarm support of all 
movements for real European unity, because the larger Community is 
such a loosely organized one that it does not force Britain into binding 
commitments, and because it enlists the military power of the United States 
and Canada and perhaps of I..atin America. Professor Robbins, like his 
more distinguished fellow-countryman, Winston Churchill, hopes that the 
countries of the Atlantic Community will get increasingly “mixed up,” but 
for the immediate future he would settle for much more limited forms of 
cooperation, notably consultation on foreign policy and a unified defense.'^ 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization provides the kind of collaboration 
in which the l^ritish feel they can participate without major reservations. 

It is extensive and calls for a large degree of cooperation on the part of 
most of the major nations of the non-Comniunist world, without requiring 
any surrender of sovereignty or any commitments that might be interpreted 
by the British as conflicting with their existing obligations to the Com¬ 
monwealth. 


Robbins, pp. 13-14. 


Robbins, pp. 15-16. 
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BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 

The "Grand AHiance." The success of cooperative efforts within the At¬ 
lantic Community and indeed the survival of all free states depend in 
large measure on the relations between Great Britain and the United States. 
Most responsible persons in both countries accept this proposition and do 
not allow temporary differences of policy and minor irritations to erase 
from their consciousness the essential community of interest and of pur¬ 
pose. During the Second World War the two great English-speaking de¬ 
mocracies worked together in a common cause. Tlic close relationship 
between Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt often led to un¬ 
orthodox diplomacy, but undoubtedly it contributed to the final victory. 
In his incomparable volumes on The Second World War Churchill alludes 
repeatedly to “our great ally” and to the “Grand Alliance” between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The British are fully aware of the contributions of the United States to 
Britain’s survival before, during, and after World War II. Outstanding 
among the material contributions were the vast quantities of supplies un¬ 
der the Lend-Lease Act, the 1946 loan of $3,750,(X)(),()(X), and Marshall 
Plan aid of many billions. Conversely, fair-minded Americans will never 
forget the magnificent spirit of the British when they stood alone in 1940 
and 1941, their long years of austerity, and their tremendous contributions 
to the cause of freedom everywhere. The ties of a common heritage and 
tradition, a common language (or a reasonable facsimile thereof!), com¬ 
mon foes, and common interests are very strong. Americans as well as 
Englishmen respond to Wordsworth s vow that 

We mu.st be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Sliakespearc spake . . . 

Sources of Friction. For all “the ties that bind,” Britain and the United 
States have often been poles apart in point of view, however much thev 
have agreed on fundamentals. Criticism of one by the other at times 
approaches the dimensions of a favorite indoor sport. In extreme form it 
is voiced in the United States by such organs as the Chicago Tribune, 
whose Anglophobia amounts almost to megalomania, and the Irish-Ameri- 
caii press, and in England by a great variety of left-wing publications. In 
milder form it is widespread, but, generally speaking, without particular 
malice and apparently based upon the assumption that one has a special 
right to criticize his friends. This “antagonism” has, of course, a long his¬ 
torical background; but it has been accentuated by differences and misun¬ 
derstandings in the postwar period. Among the many recent sources of 
friction the following may be noted: 

1. The abrupt suspension of Lend-Lease immediately after hostilities 
ceased in August, 1945. This unexpected move put Britain in a difficult 
financial position before she could begin her postwar readjustment, and 
aroused a great deal of resentment. 
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2 The suspicion in the United States of socialist programs in Britain, 
especially when the Labor Government was in power, and the reciiiroeal 
distrust in England of allegedly conscr%'ativc or even reactionary tend¬ 
encies in the United States. Economically, it is sometimes argued, Bnlun, 
is deliberately going in one direction, whereas Aineiica seeks to go in 
another. 

3. It has been difTicult for the British to reconcile themselves to their 
new and lesser position in world affairs; to the consequences of the great 
attrition of their power and to some extent at least of their prestige'; and 
to the fact that they have been so heavily dependent on the United Stat(\s, 
especially through the British loan and the Marshall Plan. This new status 
irritates the British, for it is natural that a people who formerly occupied 
such an enviable position among nations, who have been living through 
many years of danger and austerity, and who have sacrificed much more 
than have Americans in what is really a common cause, should chafe under 
the realization that they must accept favors from others, especially from 
the United States. “Is it true,” asked a nice old linglish lady of a distin¬ 
guished American scholar, “that we are living off your bounty”? Many of 
the scholar’s less thoughtful countrymen would have answered, “yes.” 

4. Some Americans have criticized the British for their apparent reluc¬ 
tance to cooperate in steps toward the real political and economic integra¬ 
tion of Western Europe. The British admit their unwillingness to consider 
the federal approach, but insist that they have taken the initiative in Euro- 
[)ean cooperation, through the Brussels Pact, the OEEC, and in other ways. 
They feel, even though they usually keep their sentiments to themselves, 
that criticism of this sort ill becomes a nation across the Atlantic whose 
political and economic policies have often hindered effective European co¬ 
operation. It should be added that criticisms on this score, unlike those 
relating to British socialism, softness toward Russia, and the British hand 
in the American till, do not figure in the gossip of the man in the street 
in the United States. He keeps to simpler concepts. 

5. Opposing foreign policies, especially vis-a-vis the Communist states. 
For a time the British fancied that they could remain neutral in the “cold 
war,” or perhaps assume an intermediary role, and they have expressed re¬ 
peated alarm over American policy toward Russia which in their opinion 
has been dangerously inconsistent and irresponsible. This disagreement 
came to be focused on the question of a common policy toward Red China. 

6. The disruptions of World War II have accentuated differences in eco¬ 
nomic philosophy and in trade and financial policies. Indeed, as a study 
prepared by the Brookings Institution has emphasized, “almost all aspects 
of Anglo-American economic relations have been characterized by per¬ 
sistent differences of opinion.”^® 

^^Anglo-American Economic Relations, a Problem Paper prepared by the Inter¬ 
national Studies Group of the Brookings Institution for a Seminar on Problems of United 
States Foreign Policy held at the University of Pittsburgh, April 5-10, 1951 (The Brook¬ 
ings Institution, 1951), p. 38. 
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These are perhaps the six principal sources or areas of Anjjlo-American 
friction. The lesser areas are too niim(Toiis and often too trivial to discuss; 
they range from command posts in the NATO defence forces through 
American bombast and British titles to boxing crowns and warm hccr. Of 
the six major ones that we have listed, four arc self-explanatory. Two — 
policy toward the Communist states as expressed in the treatment of l\ox\ 
China, and the fic'ld of ec'onomic policies — recjuire some further discus¬ 
sion. The first of these? issues involved certain differences in policy re¬ 
garding Korea and Japan as well. 


1. The Conflict of Policies Toward Red China 

The Question of Recognition. A major source of disagre(?mcnt between 
Britain and the United States devclop(?d in 1950 and 1951 over a policy 
toward Communist China. From the time of the proclamation, on Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1949, of the Central People’s Government of the People's lu'publie 
of China, Britain had be(‘n inclined to take a conciliatory attitude toward 
the new regime, whereas the United States had been inclined to view it 
with suspicion and hostility. High-level conversations were unable to recon¬ 
cile the two points of view, and in January, 1950, the split became open 
when the British Government announced its readiness to recognize? the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Government and to withdraw its recognition of National* 
ist China. Undoubtedly, this step was motivated by Britain's concern for 
her economic stake in China, for the future of Hong Kong, and for her rela¬ 
tions with India, which had recognized Communist China in December, 
1949. The announcement was generally welcomed by the British people, 
but in the United States powerful groups in Congress and throughout the 
country denounced the British move. 

The Korean Crisis. The next development came with the attack of the 
North Koreans on the Republic of Korea in late June, 1950. British reac¬ 
tions were as positive and as immediate as those of the United States. Tht' 
British representative on the Security Council of the United Nations, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, supported the resolutions which branded the North Ko¬ 
reans as aggressors and recommended that the UN use force to repel this 
flagrant violation of the Charter. When the Soviet member, Jacob Malik, 
returning from a six-months' walkout, used his power as ])resident of the 
Council during the month of August to prevent any further action on the 
Korean crisis. Sir Gladwyn was as vocal a critic of Mr. Malik's diatribes as 
his American colleague, Warren Austin, and he was usually more subtle 
and more effective. But Britain supplied only token units to the United 
Nations forces under General MacArthur, and wh('n the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists intervened in strength in the Korean war the British showed a no¬ 
table indisposition to resist them by force of arms or otherwise. This led 
to mutual recriminations, mostly on an unofficial level, with Americans 
accusing the British Government of trying to “appease” Red China and the 
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British charging the United States Government and General MacArthur 
with reckless and unilateral acts in dealing with Korea and Communist 
China. The attempt by the United States to gain support in the Unil(«d 
Nations for a resolution branding Communist China as an aggressor in 
Korea sharpened the differena's between the Anglo-Saxon democracies, 
for the British feared that any vigorous action would increase the danger 
of a world-wide conflict. So great wen* their apprehensions that the Labor 
Government even tried to avoid a public moral condemnation of lied 
China, 

The serious cleavage over this issue was illustrated by the following 
events which occurred on the same day in late Jaiiiiarv, 1951: (1) the 
United States Senate unanimously passed a resolution calling upon the 
United Nations to block the admission of Communist China and to name 
the Peiping regime an aggressor in Korea; (2) in th(^ Security Council 
the American ri'presentativc, Warren Austin, warned of the consecjuences 
of appeasing lied China; (3) in the House of Commons Prime Minister 
Attlee, amid the clickers of members of all parties, counseled the United 
Nations not to make new and important decisions on Korea and Commu¬ 
nist China; and (4) the British Government welcomed Red China’s latest 
proposal for a truce in Korea as creating “a new situation” which deserved 
careful study, whereas the United States Government condemned it as “a 
transparent elTort to divide the free world.” 

MacArthur's RemovaL The dismissal of General Douglas MacArthur by 
President Truman in April, 1951, was greeted with expressions of approval 
and relief in Britain, as in most of the non-Communist states. The British 
had long been apprehensive lest MacArthur’s bold moves would provoke a 
third world war, and they were strongly opposed to the policy toward Gom- 
munist C^Ihina which the American general advocated so vigorously on his 
return to the United States. MacArthm’s rather dictatorial manner, his 
apparent willingness to “go it alone” if necessary, his criticisms of weaker 
policies as “appeasement,” his neglect of the United Nations and of West¬ 
ern Europe, seemed to confirm the worst British suspicions. The “Great 
Debate” in the United States on Far Eastern policy showed that there was 
considerable support in that country, and particularly in Congress, for 
MacArthur and the policies he championed. Some of his chief supporters 
denounced the Truman Administration for bowing to the “dictation” of 
Britain. Since the same charges in reverse were often voiced in the House 
of Commons, the two points of view seemed to neutralize each other. The 
whole MacArthur episode, however, which to the British was an incredible 
and incomprehensible a£Fair, led to much resentment and misunderstand¬ 
ing between the United States and Great Britain. 

Policies toward Japan. Differing policies regarding Gommunist China 
created technical and procedural diflBculties in the drafting of a peace 
treaty for Japan. Throughout the present century Britain has taken a par¬ 
ticular interest in her relations with Japan, but after the militarists won 
control of Japan she found herself in growing opposition to her former ally 
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and eventually at war with her. With some reluctance but with good grace, 
she acquiesced in the occupation arrangements for Japan in 1945. These 
created virtually a one-country control, or as some charged “a one man 
show.” Britain was, of course, represented on the Far Eastern Commis¬ 
sion, and a single representative of the Commonwealth sat on the Allied 
Council for Japan in Tokyo. In the same spirit of hesitant cooperation 
Britain agreed to participate in negotiations for a Japanese peace treaty, 
even without the Soviet Union if necessary. When John Foster Dulles, 
who had been charged with special responsibility for the preparation of 
the peace treaty, w(‘nt to London in the late spring of 1951, he found that 
the United States and Britain were in basic agrei^rnent on the major terms 
of a treaty but were in sliarj) disagreement on the (juestion of Chinese rep- 
resiMitation at the peace confeience, with Britain preferring the Chinese 
Communists and the United States the Chinese Nationalists. The issue 
was temporarily resolved by an understanding that, after the conference, 
Japan would decide for herself with which China she would sign a treaty 
of peace. The British suggc'sted important changes in the proposed draft 
of the peace treaty which Dulles .submitted to them; and tlicy took an ac¬ 
tive part in the San Francisco Conference in September, 1951, at which the 
treaty was formally approved. 

Another matter of serious conceni to the Briti.sh was the extent and na¬ 
ture of postwar Japanese foreign trade. They were sensibly willing to ac¬ 
cept the inescapable conclusion that Japan had to carry on an extensive 
foreign trade if she was to escaj>e internal division, possible Communist 
control, or perhaps even to survive; but at the same time they did not 
relish the growing competition of low-cost Japanese goods in the markets 
of the world. For Britain, too, foreign trade on a large scale was necessary 
for survival. 

Preserving the ^'Hard Core." Both Britain and the United States were 
disturbed by the clash on the issue of Communist China, for they were both 
aware of the dangerous consequences of a division of the fre»o world, oik? 
of the primary aims of Communist propaganda. Therefore, in early Dc‘- 
cernber, 1950, Mr. Attlee maile a hasty trip to the United States, prompted 
by alarm over an incautious remark by President Truman on the possibh' 
use of the atom bomb against the Chinese Communists and by the growing 
rift between England and the United States. After a long and friendly con¬ 
ference, the two men issued a communique which, while admitting frankly 
their differences over China, emphasized their general agreement on most 
world issues. It was evident that the desire to preserve "the Grand Alliance'* 
was stronger than any immediate differences. Shortly after the conference 
between Attlee and Truman, Sir Oliver Franks declared in an address in 
Chicago that "the hard core” of "the unity of the free world” was “the 
good understanding of the United States and Britain,” and that "we do 
not intend to let the course of events, the efforts of others, or gusts of criti¬ 
cism get in the way of the close association of the United States and Brit¬ 
ain and the British Commonwealth.” 
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Anglo-American relations were disturbed in early 1953, again by dif. 
ferences on Far Eastern poHcy. After Prcsid^it Irurnaus edorts of tw, 
and a half years to keep the Korean conflict localized, the pioiiii.se of a 
“new positive foreign policy” by the Eisenhower Administration arou.sed 
grave misgivings in Westen. Europe. The “de-neiitiah/.ation of Formosa, 
the references to “liberation,” and the repudiation of the scciet pacts of 
World War II alarmed the British in particular. Secretar)- Dulles, in Europe 
at the time of the Fresident’s jiroiioiiiicemeiits in his Me.ssage on the State 
of the Ujiioii on February 2, apparently calmed the British somewhat by his 
insistenec that no drastic steps were contemplated and by his forceful le- 
minder of the continuing American casualties in Korea. \V hile former 
Foreign Minister Morrison deplored the new '^positive' approach, horcign 
Minister Anthony Eden declined that there was a “tri'nienclous case for 
the more vigorous American policy. 


2. The Clash of Economic Policies 

The British Economy. Britain’s economic policies bear a necessary rela¬ 
tionship to the stale of her finances and economy, and that stale is now 
an unhapj)y one. I'hc' record sliows that her gold and dollar reserves 
dropped from $4,220,()()(),()()() in 1938 to only $300,000,000 in 1940, after 
which they Ix'gan a slow and altogether uiic(‘rtain recove^ry. This drop was 
due partly to abnormally heavy imports during the war, partly to the tre¬ 
mendous expense involved in maintaining British forces abroad, and partly 
to a decline in the British trading position. 

J3ack of the present inferior trading position is the story of the deteriora¬ 
tion of British industry. Briefly, this has been brought about by such a 
concentration on war production and such burdensome taxation that much 
of the industrial establishment has become obsolete. Time, energy, and 
money have be('n lacking for much-needed modernization; and the Labor 
Government’s program of industrial planning on a national scale, much of 
which has been continued by the Conservative Government, (*ould hardly 
be expected to solve the problem in a few years. C^onsequc'iitly, British 
industry is still in a weak competitive position. Together with the other 
precipitants of her economic crisis, this condition has determined Britain’s 
policies respecting her currency and her foreign exchange. 

To illustrate some of the main points of the conflict between the two 
democracies in economic philosophy and policies we shall refer briefly 

(1) to the sterling area and the special restrictions which are placed on 
trade and financial transactions between it and outside countries, and 

(2) to some effects of Britain’s economic position on her foreign policy. 

1. The Slerling Area. The British pound has long been a formidable 
figure in the world arena, and although it has lost some of its power and 
punch it still throws a lot of weight around. It is, in fact, the unifying force 
in a group of nations which since the beginning of the Second World War 
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has been termed "the sterling area.” Within the area, sterling (that is, 
British pounds) may be transf(*rred with re^lative freedom, except for the 
special “blocked sterling” accounts which were set up as a result of Britain s 
precarious fiiianc'ial position, due fo the war and other factors. As the 
liritish like to boast, this is “the largest multilateral trading area in the 
world”; but, while this is true, it is also true that the sterling area imposes 
S(;vere n.'strictions in trade with the non-stcTling arc^a. In 1948 the stt'rling 
area accounted for about 36 per cent of all visible world Iratle and about 
50 per cent of all invisible transactions. Indeed, the sterling area forms 
almost a closed prescTve centering on the pound, with the Bank of England 
and other banking houses of l^ondon, which hold tlu* central reserves, 
acting as a clearing center for pavinents.'*’ 

The members of the sterling an a are the United Kingdom, the British 
Empire, the British Commonwealth except Canada, Burma (a former 
British colony), Iceland, Iraq (a former British mandate), and Ireland. 
It is therefore “an international association of even wid(T scope than the 
Commonwealth.”"" The chief holders of sterling balancers (coiintri(\s to 
which the balaiures are due) are Australia, the British colonies, India, 
Pakistan, and Ireland, and one country outside of the sterling an*a — Egvpl. 

The transfer of sterling and financial transactions in giMU'ral betwec'u 
sterling and noii-sterling countries are governed by rather stringent British 
exchange-control regulations. Under these regulations the iion-sterling 
world is divided into four groups of nations: (I) transferable-account 
countries, including Egypt, Chile, Holland, Italy, Norway. Swedc'u and 
the U.S.S.R.; (2) Arnerican-account countri6*s, includhig the United States 
and most of the Latin Anifuican republics; (3) Inlateral-account countries, 
including Canada, Argentina, Brazil, C^hina, France, Japan, Western Ger¬ 
many, and Yugoslavia; and (4) Tesidvud-aecowut countries. We need not 
discuss here the preeis<‘ inaehiiuT)' by which accounts are paid between the 
sterling bloc and each of the four non-sterling areas. Tlie important point 
is that the lack of ready transfc'rabilit)^ obstructs intcTiiational trade, the 
encouragement of which is a major objective of Amc'rican foreign policy. 

2. Economics and Foreign Policy, Great Britain, seeking to protect her 
limited sterling reserves, feels that she is at present unable to support the 
American program for the reduction of tariffs and the modification or 
elimination of the many trade control devices that arc* now in use. The 
United States, on the other hand, confident that tlie efficiency of hc^r in¬ 
dustries would enable them to invade every free market in the world, is 
urging a policy of relaxation. The Americans would irnplc'inent thc'ir 
policy by multilateral agreejnents, whereas the British would and do use 
multilateral agreements within the sterling area but protect their interests 
against olhc?r states through the use of cautious bilateral treaties, e.xchange 
and trade controls, and other restrictive practices. 

^®Scc A. R. Conan, The Sterling Area (London, 1952). 

John Coatman, “The Coniirionwealth Thriv^.s on Changes,” United Nations World, 
V (June, 1951), 48. 
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Furthermore, the United Kingdom is acutely and jealously aware of its 
neculiar position as the center of the sterling area, and, paradoxical!), u. 
iieavv indebtedness to many of the sterling countries has been in many 
respects a source of strength rather than of weakness — possibly another 
example of the creditor being at the mercy ol the debtor. Within tlu* area 
the British pound is supreme, but in the world at large it cannot now 
compete on equal terms with the dollar. This is one reason for the phe¬ 
nomenon of an extreme degree of multilateralism within the area and of 
bilateralism outside. While Britain is on record in favor of the principle 
()[ multilateral trade on a v\orI(h\vide basis, her concern for her own re¬ 
sources and for her pre-eminent position in the sterling area wakes her 
shy away from any measures which seem to threaten these sources of 
strength. In short although the pound is not now as influential as the 
dollar, it has its own very large preserve and is often one of the main 
determinants of British foreign policy. 

Briefly stated, the problem of controls on trade and ciirrcmcy has given 
rise to some of the major conflicts in Anglo-American ('conomic relations. 
The United States f(>els that while the British pay lip service to the prin¬ 
ciples of multilateral trade and currency convertibility, their polic'ies are 
designed to perpetuate the present restrictions and controls; whereas the 
British view is that they must move slowly to avoid serious eflects on their 
gold reserves and their already overburdened economy. Ditferences in 
economic philosophy tend to widen the gap of misunderstanding. The 
United States, for example, does not accept the British thesis that liberal 
trade policies must be sacrificed if they interfere with the operation of the 
full-employment policy at home; in fact there is a wide gulf in the thinking 
of the two countries on the whole subject of full employment. 

A problem of increasing seriousness and of possible additional friction 
is that of the relation between rearmament and recovery. There is, of 
course, general agreement that “what the situation requires is the maximum 
military preparedness achieved in the shortest time consistent with the 
maintenance of the basic economic strength of the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.’'"' But the British argue that they cannot 
convert their economy to a wartime basis to the extent that tlie United 
States appears to demand without undermining the foundations of the 
whole economy upon which a national defense effort must rest. In par¬ 
ticular, they are concerned about the maintenance of a high level of exports 
and of a favorable balanee-of-payments position. 

BRITAIN, THE COMMONWEALTH, AND THE EMPIRE 

A glance at any map of the world will serve as a reminder that Great 
Britain is still the center of a huge Commonwealth of nations, and that she 
still possesses a world-wide empire. Vast changes have taken place within 

Anglo-American Economic Relations, p. 42. This Problem Paper contains an ex¬ 
cellent discussion of the issue of rearmament and recovery (pp. 40--45). 
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the Commonwealth and the Empire in recent years, but Britain is still 
deeply concerned with her relations with this dispersed cliistci of iidtioTis 
and possessions." 

Component Parts of the Commonwealth and Empire. The British (Jom- 
inoiiwealth and Empire consists of the United Kingdom of C^reat Britain 
and Northern Ireland, seven Dominions and their dependencies, the 
governiiig Colonv of Southern Rhodesia, three territories in Africa ad¬ 
ministered through the Commonwealth Relations OlGce, many depcMultMit 
territories administered through the (Colonial Office, and thr(*e condoinini- 
inns (that is, areas governed jointly by Britain and some other country), 
namely, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in Africa, the New Hebrides, and 
Canton and Enderbury islands in the Southern Pacific. 

The population of the United Kingdom is about 50,000,000. The popu¬ 
lation of the Commonwealth and Empin^ is approximately 600,000,000, 
nearly two-thirds of whom live in India and Pakistan. The Empire itself 
has a population of nearly 80,000,000. These peoples live in a variety of 
possessions, mostly colonics and protectorates, v ith many forms of gov¬ 
ernment ranging from complete dependence to a high degree of autonomy. 
The constituent parts of the Empire range in size from Pitcairn Island and 
Gibraltar —2 and 2)4 square miles respectively — to Nigeria and Tan- 
gan)'ika, each with about 340,000 square miles, almost four times tlu' size 
of the United Kingdom. All of the territories of over 2,000,000 population, 
with the exception of the Federation of Malaya (with a populalion of 
5,000,000), are in Africa. By far the most populous is the West African 
colony and protectorate of Nigeria, with almost 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
Each of three important East African tcTritoric'S, Kenya, Tanganvika, and 
Ugimda, has 5,000,000 or more people. Tanganyika is oncj of three former 
British mandates (the others bc‘ing British (kirncroons and British Togo- 
land in West Africa) which are now United Nations trusteeships under 
British administration. Outside of Africa tlu* Empire includes territories in 
the Far East, the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the West Indies and the Americas, and the Western Pacific. Among them 
are the small but strategically significant colonies of Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. 

The new Commonwealth, with a jiopulation of about 5()0,000,()(K), em¬ 
braces seven Dominions — Canada (including Newfoundland, a former 
Dominion), South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. India has the anomalous status of a Republic within the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

22 “Ti^e word ‘Commonwc'alth' has bc'en used in British official documents to refer 
to the dependent overseas territories as well as to the independent nations. The word 
‘Empire* is avoided by nearly e\'ervonc sa\e (k)nsen'ati\ (*s; the oilicial ])hrase is ‘De¬ 
pendent Overseas Territories.* Even the word ‘dominion’ is now sparingly employed, 
perhaps bc^ciui.se it still carries a slight connotation of dependent states. Finally, even 
the designation ‘British* in connection with the Commonwealth is now officially avoided.” 
Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1950-1951 (The Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, 1950), pp. 20211.-20311. 
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The ''Liquidation'^ of the Empire. Mr. Churchill once stated, in a classic 
phrase, that he hnd not become His Majestv’s First Minister in order to 
preside over the licpiidation of the british Empire; and ht* often criticized 
Mr. Attlee and th(^ Labor Government for their alleged willingness to 
hasten the loosening of Imperial and Commonwealth bonds. Certainly the 
British systcmi is in a process of transition; it does iv)t now have its earlier 
cohesivc'iiess, nor d()es it conlri!)ute so greatly to Britain’s economic and 
political welfare as in former times, llie ‘licpiidation” has been a phe- 
nomt'Don of th(' postwar years. In J91S Biirnia formally seceded from 
the British system, and in the following year, in the Ireland Act, 1949, 
the British Parliament formal]^' recognized the complete independence 
of Ireland, except for the six cc'iinties in Northern Ireland. In 1947, 
with British aid, a compromise siihition was reached wliereby India was 
divid('d into the Ihiioii of India and Pakistan, both of which became 
Dominions in the Brilisli Commonwealth. England thus lost one posses¬ 
sion, but gaiiK‘d two m(‘mbers ol the Commonwealth. In February, 1948, 
Cc'vlon was also given Dominion status. In the spring of 1949 the prime 
ministers of the Commonwealth countries agreed on a iormula under 
which India could bc'come a republic and still remain within the Com¬ 
monwealth — a timelv reminder that in international polities one caYi 
sonietim(?s eat his cak(' and have it too, and ihat no international prob¬ 
lem is insoluble provided the will to solve it exists on tlie part ol all con¬ 
cerned. 

The Colombo Plan. Since the new and enlarged Commonwealth has 
taken shape, the Commonwealth foreign ministers have m(?t frequently to 
discuss common ]uoblems. Thv first meeting was Ijcld at Colombo, capital 
of Ceylon, the newest of the Dominions, in January, 1950. Because the 
])eopl('s of th(‘ Cominonwoahh are now preponderantly Asian, and because 
th(' povertv, instability, and threat of communism in Soutli and Southeast 
Asia are matters of great conceni to all non-Communist countries, it was 
natural that th(» Ceylon nu'etings should concentrate on the problems of 
Asia. 

At the Colombo conferenee, Percy Spender, then Foreign Minister of 
Australia, outlined a cooperative program for economic assistanc'e to South 
and Southeast Asia. This suggestion was enthusiastically endorsed by all 
the Commonwealth foreign ministers, and was worked out in considerable 
detail at subse(|uent meetings in Sydney, Australia, in May, 1950, and in 
I.,ondon in September of the same year. As published in November, 1950, 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia, as the 101-page report was entitled, called for an ambitious 
six-year program of economic development. The report suggested ninety- 
four development projects, including a giant flood control project on the 
Sullei River in India, at an estimated cost of almost one and a half billion 
dollars. The capital needs for all the projects outlined in the report totaled 
about five billion dollars, much of which, it was hoped, would come from 
non-Commonwealth sources. More than two-thirds of the entire amount 
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was allocated to projects in the Union «f India.- The Dominions and 
colonies then in the CJolombo Plan were India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Singapore, and the British possessions in Borneo, embracing tliroe-fonrths 
of the 570,000,000 people in South and Southeast Asia; and Burma, Indo¬ 
china, Thailand, and Indonesia were invited to participate m the program. 
It was confidently believed that the Colombo Plan could be coordinated 
with local development projects, with Indias hive \ear Plan, with the Point 
Four Program of the United States, and with the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program. 

In the first months of its ()j)eratioii substantial progress was made in 
planniiifT for and to sonic extent in launching the ambitions prograiu en^ 
visioned under the Colombo Plan. The first annual report on the progress 
of the Plan, issued in the fall of 1952, described (his progress in con¬ 
siderable detail. It was obvious that a cooperative venture of great promise 
for South and Southeast Asia had been initiated. The problem of financing 
the projects, however, remained unsolved. 

Commonwealth Ties Today. The British system has alwavs been a 
loose one, but the real tics that bind, while intangible, have in times of 
crisis proved to be strong. Although the word “British” before “Common¬ 
wealth” is now usually omitted, perhaps in deference lo the sensitiveness 
and the budding national pride of new members such as India and 
Pakistan, Britain is still the center of the association in most respects. Of 
the concentric circles linking Britain to various other states, that embracing 
the members of the Commonwealth is of first importance. On this point 
both major parties and most of the British people are agrc'cd. Queen 
Elizabetli expressed the national policy when in her Speech from the 
Throne of November 4, 1952, she stated: “My Ministers are determined to 
make even closer that cooperation with the other members of the Com¬ 
monwealth and with the colonial empire which must be the keystone of our 
policy.” The young Queen referred to a forthcoming conference of Com¬ 
monwealth ministers “on vital problems of finance, commerce and economic 
policy.” This conference considered serious (jiiestioiis of relations among 
members of the Commonwealth as well as of ndations of members to other 
states, notably the United States, and to international groupings such as 
NATO and the UN. Commonwealth prime ministers also meet occasion¬ 
ally; in a sense their meetings are the successor to the old Imperial Con¬ 
ference of the pre-World War II period. 

In spite of these evidences of continued collaboration, all is not well 
within the Commonwealth. Its bonds have certainly weakened, and its 
future is uncertain. Its focus, at least demographically, has shifted to Asia. 
The vast majority of the people of Commonwealth countries now live in 


^®The Covemmeiits which participated in the preparation of the Colombo Plan 
issued the full text of the report of November, 1950, a 22-page summary of its contents, 
with extracts from the report, and an interesting 40-page illustrated booklet, entitled 
New Horizons in the East, prepared by the Economic Information Unit of the United 
Kingdom Treasury. Sec also John R. E. Carr-Gregg, “The Colombo Plan; A Common¬ 
wealth Program for Southeast Asia,” International Conciliation, No. 467 (Jan., 1951). 
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iiewly-independent lands where the memories of British imperial rule are 
poignantly fresh and where suspicion of Western imperialism in any and 
every form is still pronounced. Relalions between certain members of the 
association, notably between India and South Africa, are gravely strained, 
and the centrifugal tendencies within the Commonwealth have grown 
stronger. A mere calling of the roll of member states will be sufficient to 
illustrate this point. 

Britain hcTself, b(\set with mounting internal problems and faced with 
the necessity of husbanding her resources carefullv, is no longer able to 
act as effectively as in former years as the regulator of C^ommonwealth 
affairs, or as the guardian and pr<^’‘teetor of the Dominions. More and more 
these countries are lookii'g out‘*de the Commonwealth, or toward their 
own r(‘Sourcc\s, rather than t(»wa!d London. Econoinicallv, culturally, 
strategically, and geographically, (Canada has many interests in common 
with the United Stales, and these are growing in strength. Relations be¬ 
tween Britain and the Union of South Africa have become distant, and at 
tinies even strained, since the new Malan regime, with its racist and na¬ 
tionalist propensities, came to power. The defeat and later the death of 
Sir Jan Smuts, one of the great statesmen of modem times, was a serious 
loss to Commonwealth unity. Au.stralia and New Zealand are identifying 
themselves more closely with India and other noii-Communist countries 
of Asia, and with the United States, which pre.sumably could give them 
greater protection than Britain in the event of war. The mutual security 
treaty between the two countries “down under” and the United States, 
signed in the fall of 1951, and the formation of a Pacific Council and other 
machinery to carry out the objectives of the treaty, are evidences of the 
close association of these Commonwealth countries with the great power 
across the Pacific."^ 

Pakistan is a weak countr)% divided and economically unstable, and is 
disgruntled over Britain’s position in the Kashmir dispute. She seems to 
aspire to closer association with the Moslem world, and possibly to its 
eventual leadership. In many respects, as has been pointed out, India is 
in but not of the Commonwealth. She is trying to follow an independent 
course in world affairs, and she does not hesitate to follow a similar course, 
as far as circumstances permit, in Commonwealth matters as well. Her 
relations with South Africa have been embittered by the treatment of 
Indians who have migrated to the Union. Relations between the two great 
new Dominions in the Indian subcontinent, whose partition was accom¬ 
panied by mass murders, rioting, disturbances, and communal strife, re¬ 
main unsatisfactory. The uncertain status of Ka.shmir and refugee prob¬ 
lems are festering sores, and there are serious differences over economic, 
financial, and religious policies and attitudes. Ceylon is too small and 
weak to be a stabilizing element. Her relations with India are none too 
cordial, largely because of alleged discrimination against Indians in the 

At the first meeting of the ANZUS Council, held in 1952, a request from the 
British Covernment to be allowed to send observers to the meeting was not granted! 
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island. In this ca.se it is the elephant which accuses the mouse of brutality. 

Britain today seems to be on the most intimate terms with the oUU st 
and tlie newest of tlie Dominions, Canada and Ccslon. The Common¬ 
wealth ties between Canada and England were forg( d and tested ovc-r a 
period of nearly a cenlnrw and the unit|ue inother-daughter lelationship 
that resulted is still remarkably clo.se. In a .symbolic as wt‘11 as in a gc-o- 
graphic sense Canada links Britain and the C:ommon\vealth with the 
United States. Tlie ties with the powerful neighbor across the border ha\'e 
not weakened Canadian loyalties to Britain. When the mother country 
was involved in the war a^uinst Nazi Germany, (janada, though geo¬ 
graphically remote, inwicdialely cast her lot with Britain, instead of fol¬ 
lowing the example of the United States In' attempting to remain out of 
the struggle. Strategically located with respect to the United States, the 
Western Hemisphere, Atlantie Coiiimunity, tlu? (Joinmonwc'altli, and 
even with respect to Asia and ihe Soviet Union, Canada, in spite of a rela¬ 
tively small population and vast stretches of frozen and barren land, plays 
an influential role as a middle power in world aflairs, as a stabilizing ele¬ 
ment in the Commonwealth, and as a good neighbor of tlie rejniblics of 
the Western Hernispliere. Of all the interlocking ties that bind together 
tlie nations of the Atlantic Community, those between Britain and Canada 
are perhaps the strongest of all. 

The future of relations between C('ylon and Britain are mneh more un¬ 
certain; the destiny of the small i.sland off the coast of India will be power¬ 
fully shaped by (he policies and evolution of its larger neighbors on the 
continent. But for the time being at least Ceylon is a dutiful member of the 
Commonwealth, with closer formal ties with Britain than any of the other 
members. Her very weakness tends to encourage a measure of dependenc e, 
but from this weakness, along with her gc*ographical location, she derives a 
considerable importance in Commonwc'alth affairs. It was not a mt^re coin¬ 
cidence that that most ambitious cooperative plan of Commonwealth de¬ 
velopment was formulated there. She may well become the center of other 
plans and agencies of cooperation within and outside of the Common¬ 
wealth, especially among Asian and South Pacific nations. 

Vast changes are occurring within the Commonwealth, and the centrifu¬ 
gal tendencies have lately grown stronger. Nevertheless, the Briti.sh Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations has been probably the most successful of all interna¬ 
tional groupings, and one would be foolish indeed to presume to write its 
obituary now. In a time of change its very flexibility will be an advantage. 
Certainly the British are not prepared to abandon the Commonwealth, and 
the interests and desires of the great association of free states of which 
their country is the heart and center will continue to be uppermost in their 
thoughts and actions. 
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BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

For many decades the Middle East has been an area of special concern 
to Great Hrilain. Th(' primary consideration, historically speaking, has been 
the safeguarding of the route to India and the Far East. Tin’s became espe¬ 
cially crucial aftiT the* completion of the Suc^z Canal in 1869. It also ac¬ 
counts in large part for the traditional British objective of preventing Rus¬ 
sian domination of the Turkish Straits, which would place the Russian bear 
in the path of the British lion in the eastern Mediterranean. Until World 
War 1 Britain sought to preserve the Ottoman Empire as a stabilizing factor 
in the Middle East. But tliat Ihnpire became more and more an anachro¬ 
nism; and internal decay and r« olt, the alliance with Germany and active 
participation in the First World War, and the changing world situation 
proved fatal to the tottering empire of the sultans. 

The Arab States and Israel. During World War 1 the British, through 
the armies of (Jcneral AlU'iiby and tlu* intrigues of Lawrence of Arabia and 
other British agents among the Arabs, were instrumental in defeating the 
Turkish forces in tlu' Middle East and in destroying Turkeys pre-eminence 
in th(' whole area. In the McMahon correspondence of 1915-1916 and in 
other pledges Britain (niterc'd into special relations with the Arab chieftains 
and the new Arab states, while in tht^ Balfour Declaration of 1917 and in 
other ])ron()uneements sh(^ encouraged Zionist aspirations for a Palestine 
homeland.'*"' After the war she held Iraq ~ formerly Mesopotamia — and 
Palestine as Class A mandates. She gave lra(| complete independence — at 
least in form — in 1932, and in 1948 she abandon(*d her Palestine mandate. 

British diplomacy in the Middle East has long been noted for its sub¬ 
tlety and finesse, but no amount of these could convince Arabs and Jews, 
long-time enemies, that Britain’s coininitinents to them could be recon¬ 
ciled. Undoubtedly Briti.sh policy made possible the evc'utual creation of 
an independent Jewish state — the fruition of a eenturies-old dream; but in 
the pc?riod immediately preceding the proc*lamation of the new state of 
Israel, Great Britain gave little positive encouragement to Zionist ambi¬ 
tions and was, in fact, generally regarded as being strongly pro-Arab in 
her sympathies. She has a number of treaties with the Arab states, old and 
new. She gave assistance to Abdullah of Transjordan, providing him with 
loans, military and financial aid, and advice, encouraging him to proclaim 
the new state of Jordan and to annex Arab Palestine. Toward the end of 
the Second World War she actively encouraged the formation of the Arab 
League.'** 

From the early 1880's until 1923 Egypt was virtually a British protec¬ 
torate. The great pro-consul. Lord Cromer, was certainly the dominating 
figure in Egyptian politics from 1883 to 1907. After 1923 the British hold 

-•"'Sec Sir Reader Bullard, Britain and tfic Middle East (Longmans, Green, 1951), 
pp. 68-73. 

Sec Judith Laikin, ‘‘British Influence on the Arab League,” Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs, III (Spring, 1949), 102-104. 
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on Egypt was progressively weakened as a result both of British consent 
and of Egyptian nationalist agitation. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of im 
officially ended the protectorate, and inaugurated a new era in relations 
between the two countries. During World War II British forces occupied 
Egypt against the wish of the Egyptian Government^ and much bitterness 
developed. In the postwar period relations went from had to worse, al¬ 
though they improved somewhat after King Farouk was forced to abdi¬ 
cate and after General Naguib assumed control of affairs in 1952. These 
relations have recently been strained over the treaty rights of Britain with 
respect to the Suez Canal, the status of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the 
settlement of claims arising from the stationing of British troops in Egypt 
during the Second World War. Egypt has even tried to bring her case 
against Britain before the United Nations, and anti-British pronounce¬ 
ments se?em to be useful propaganda in Egyptian domestic politics. 

Iran and the Persian Gulf Area. The main considerations of present 
British policy in the Middle East arc, of course, those of oil and strategy. 
Britain is heavily dependent on the oil supplies of Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf area (Iran, Kuwait, etc.), and the British financial stake in Iranian 
and Iraqian oil is tremendous. This part of Asia, which probably con¬ 
tains the principal oil reserves of the earth, is close to Russia and is at the 
geographic center of the Moslem world. Largely because of the attrition 
of British power and the aggressive moves of Soviet Russia toward the 
whole Middle East and particularly toward Iran, the strategic picture in 
that area, as seen through British eyes, has changed considerably for the 
worse. The one encouraging new development has been the greater in¬ 
volvement of the United States in Middle Eastern affairs. 

The crisis over the nationalization of the Iranian oil fields in 1951 was 
one which called for the greatest tact and diplomacy. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government held a controlling interest, 
had long been a powerful factor in Iranian politics, and also in the shaping 
of British policy in the Middle East. It represented the largest single over¬ 
seas enterprise in which the British Government was directly involved. 
While British interests and responsibility were primary, the whole free 
world was concerned in the outcome of this dispute in a strategically 
critical area. The collapse or even the pro-Soviet orientation of the Iranian 
Government might result in the loss of a major source of oil, upon which 
Western Europe and the Commonwealth countries were heavily depend¬ 
ent, and furthermore might endanger the relations of Western countries 
with the Moslem world and leave “a Russian satellite on its Empire life¬ 
line.” Within a few months after the closing of the oil wells of Iran and 
the great Abadan refinery —the worlds largest —and the expulsion of 
British technicians, the increased output of wells in Kuwait and elsewhere 
in the Persian Gulf area more than offset the loss of Iranian oil; but the 
fanaticism and bitterness occasioned by the developments in Iran not only 
poisoned Anglo-Iranian relations, but also created a grave crisis for the 
entire free world. 

^ The New York Times, May 27.1951. 
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Alvxander in the Philadvlphia Evening Bulletin 

THE SUICIDE THREAT 


The Middle East forms a barrier agaiust a Russian break-through not 
only to the Eastern Mediterranean but also to the Indian Ocean. A thrust 
by Russia here would seriously jeopardize Britain’s position in Asia and 
might drastically alter the global balance of power. With the changing 
scene in the Middle East, Britain has been forced to give more attention 
to the strategic development of Kenya and other African possessions; but 
she is perforce still vitally concerned with bases, treaty arrangements, and 
other measures for the preservation of her stake in the Middle East. As 
Sir Charles Webster has written, "The defense of the Middle East against 
aggression must, therefore, still be regarded as a major object of British 
policy, though the means by which it can be attained arc being given re¬ 
consideration. There has been more difference of opinion on this subject 
than on any other major point of foreign policy.” ^ 

*®Sir Charles Kingsley Webster, United Kingdom Policy: Foreign^ Strategic, Eco¬ 
nomic (London, 1950), p. 21. 
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BRITAIN TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Whatever may be the opinion of others, th(' British at h'ast arc' by no 
means convinced that tJicir fiitiin? is beliind them, lliat liciicciorth thc^ 
must reconcile themselves to the status of a thinl-rute insular power am 
to the loss of their exalted position. To them Britain is still a world p(nver 
which must think in world-wide terms, and wJiich, far from linkinij her 
destinies irrevocably with those of the nations of Western Europe, must 
eschew binding commitments on the continent and cultivate' ties willi 
larger associations such as the Commonwealth and Empire, the sterling 
area, and the Nortli Atlantic Community. 

''Broker or Brakeman"? While most En<;lishmen seem to have aban- 
doned the hope that Britain can be an indi'pendent “third force’' of real 
pow(T wliich can operate' as an “hoiuvst broker” between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, they are inclined to make much of their position at 
the intersection of thre(' great circh's, encompassing the Commonwealth, 
the United States and the North Atlantic area, and Western Europe'. 
Sometimes the metaphor varies —for example. Sir Oliver Franks while 
Ambassador to the United States liked to descrilie his country as a tripod 
with one leg on the Commonwealth, another on Europe, and the third on 
the United States — but the basic concept is the same. 1'his vi('W is shared 
by Englishmen of all parties. Winston (’hurchlll gave? it dramatic expres¬ 
sion in an address at the Annual Conference of the C^onservative Party in 
Llandudno, Wales, in October, 1948: 

As I look out upon the future of our country in the changing scene of 
human destiny I feel the existence of thri'c gri'at circles among the fre(' 
nations and democracies. The first for us is naturally the British Coininon- 
wealth and Empire, with all that that coinpriscs. TIkmi there is also the 
English-speaking world, centering upon the United Slates, in which we, 
Canada, and the otlii?r British Dominions play so important a part. And 
finally there is Unitc'd Europe. 

These three majestic circles are co-cxislent, and if they ar(' linked logethcir 
there is no force or combination which could overthrow them, or evem 
challenge them effectively. Now if you think of th(i three interlinked circles 
you will see that we arc the only country which has a great pari in every om^ 
of them. We stand in fact at the very point of junction, and here on this 
island at the center of the seaways and pc'rhaps of the airways also we luu^c 
the opportunity of joining them all together. 

To many non-Englishmen, including presumably all Anglophobes, this 
vision of England’s role in world affairs will seem inflated or even pre¬ 
sumptuous. There may be some doubt in the minds of certain English¬ 
men as to whether this is a dream or a reality. What is certain is that the 
British are conscious of their many commitments and obligations, and that 
this consciousness leads to certain dilemmas, because (1) the commit¬ 
ments and obligations may be conflicting, or at least may appear to be. 
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and (2) they may be beyond the present power of England to fulfill. 
What is not certain is the extent to which the British Government uses 
these manifold coininitinents and obligations as an excuse for vacillation 
and delay, and lor the avoidance of binding commitments anywhere. 
When, for instance, the British Labor Government refused to cooperate 
with movements for the closer integration of Western Europe on the 
ground that these would be incompatible with “existing contractual and 
moral obligations” to th(‘ Commonwealth or to the .stc'rling area, was this 
the real reason or was it simply a good excuse? In the words of the London 
Econoinisi, “Who sits at the point of int(?rscction, broker or brakcinan?” 
The Economisl seemed to fear that the Labor Government was in efhsct, 
if not in intent, playing the brakcinan role: 

'I’hc n'iil source of crilicisiii is surely the fact that while the Govcniinent 
proclaim ihcir general intention to use their position at the intersection of 
the three (h‘moeratic systems ... to draw all these together into a united 
world force, nothing could be more notiet'ahlc than their immobility, their 
lack of momentum, th(‘ir lack of jirceisc policies for bringing the great ob¬ 
jective' into being. . . . When it comi's to their relations with and between 
the . . . (Commonwealth and W(\stern Europe, the impression of j)lay 
acting, of going through a set of gestures and mouthing a pfirt with no 
thought tor their real meaning becomes irresistible. While the Government 
meets every European initiative with the rc])ly that it can lake no action 
iucompaLiblc with its wider respon.sibiliti(\s to the Coininonweiilth, Mr. 
Men/ies complains in Australia that the (Commonwealth is often presented 
with faits accompli^, and Canadian Mini.sters privatt^ly hint that they are at a 
loss to know wdiat these Commonwealth obstack's can be. 

Inevitably, the suspicion grows that the British plea of wider responsi¬ 
bilities and commitments is simply a cloak for isolationism and socialist 
dogma.^” 

The Conservative Government is as aware as wtue the Laborites of 
tlu\se “wider responsibilities and coimnitments,” but they have shown a 
more cooperative attitude toward Western Europe' and have tried to act 
more as a broker than as a brakcmaii. Witliin the ranks of Labor serious 
divisions over questions of foreign policy exist. These wwe reflected in 
the very different positions of the Labor Government and the Central 
Executive Committee of the Labor Party on the Scluiman Plan when it 
was first proposed in 1950, and in internecine warfare in 1952 between the 
militant socialists within the party, led by Aneurin Bevan, and the more 
conservative elements, led by (Element Attlee, Herbert Morrison, and 
other Labor stalwarts. Because of the opposition of the Bevan group 
Morrison was voted off the National Executive Committee of the party 
at the 1952 Congress, but a few weeks later he was elected Deputy 
I^eader. At Attlee s insistence the Bevan group was forced to dissolve in 
a formal way, but Bevan has a large following and it is not unlikely that 
he may eventually assume a still more important or even a dominating role 

The Economisl, July 1, 1950, pp. 3-4. 
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in the British political scene. He is very critical of American foreign polity,', 
of what he alleges to be Britain’s surrender before aggressive Aminican 
policies, and of the British rearmament effort, and his socialism is strongly 
doctrinaire and militant in character. If the British Labor Party returns 
to power, will it create a Gk)vernment dominated by the more Conserva¬ 
tive leaders like Attlee and Morrison, or by the left wing under Bevan? 
This question is of obvious relevance to the future course of British foreign 
policy and of Anglo-American relations. 

The Permanence of Basic Factors. The general character of England’s 
foreign policy is still shaped by “the immutable conditions” to which Sir 
Eyre Crowe referred in his famous memorandum in 1907; but the condi¬ 
tions which he listed arc no longer .so “immutable” as he supposed. All 
of the traditional bases of British foreign policy which we have itemized 

— geography, sea power, trade, balance of power, and imperial interests 

— have been seriously altered and weakened. Tn recent decades British 
foreign policy has been conspicuously less successful than in former pe¬ 
riods; but this has been due primarily to the weakening of British power, 
absolutely as well as relatively, and to changing world conditions. 

The extent to which Britain must alter her foreign policy to meet these 
changing conditions is a matter of dispute. Her statesmen "seem still to be 
following the traditional policy of adherence to basic principles with 
adaptation to new situations. For all its innovations on the domestic 
.scene, the British Labor Government showed almost no inclination to 
depart fundamentally from the traditional pattern in the conduct of for¬ 
eign affairs,”' although perhaps it was more amenable to the devolution 
of the Cf)mmonwea1th and more doctrinaire in its relations with Western 
Europe than a non-socialist Government would have been. This is an¬ 
other reminder that on most of the major facets of foreign policy all major 
political parties and groups in England seem to be in fundamental agree¬ 
ment, and that a nation’s foreign policy is shaped more powerfully by its 
geography, its economic needs, its history, its national character, and the 
general trend of world events than it is by the politics and policies of the 
government which happens to be in power. A government can indeed 
promote or injure the best intcre.sts of a nation; but it must operate within 
the rather narrow confines of the practicable and the possible, conditioned 
by imperative necessity and inescapable obligation. 

Policy Objectives Today. At the present time world conditions are es¬ 
pecially unfavorable for Britain, and her own internal weaknesses are a 
further handicap to her in her efforts to play a major role in world affairs. 
Her general objective is to retain as much of her former prestige and power 
as possible, to husband her limited resources and apply t hem where they 
will carry the greatest weight, and to attempt to compensate for her defi- 

•" After one of Ernest Bevin’s first major statements in the House of rfwnmnnt on the 
foreign policy of tlie Labor Government, subsequent to Labor's coming to power in 1945, 
Winston Churchill is said to have leaned over to one of his ^n lleag^^«»s and remarked: 
“How fat Anthony [Eden] has becomel” 
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ciencies by close but not supra-national association with like-minded na¬ 
tions. She is especially conscious of her position at tlu' intcrsi'ction of the 
“three great circles” of which Mr. Churchill spoke, linking her with the 
Commonwealth, the North Atlantic Community, and Western Europe. 
Her present policy toward Western Europe is one of coo])cratioii without 
integration, with emphasis on ('conomic and rnililarv rather than political 
cooperation. Within the Commonwealth slu' is particularly anxious to 
strengthen her new relationship with India —once the “brightest jewel” 
in the Empire, now one of the lu^wcst and the most populous of the Do¬ 
minions. This consid('ration, plus concern for trade, her holdings in 
Malaya, Boriieo, and Hong Kong, and the possible repercussions of an 
explosion in the Far East, has conditioned her policy toward Communist 
China. Although this attitude lias led to serious differences with the United 
States and to charges of “appeasement” in the' United Nations and outside, 
there can be no doubt that Britain is sincerely desirous of promoting the 
United Nations and the cause of international cooperation and collective 
security through the United Nations and by other means, and that she is 
determined not to allow any temporary divergencies in outlook or policy 
to interfere with her fundamental community of interest with the United 
States. 

It is as tnic as when Sir Evre Crowe wrote the words that Britain “has 
a direct and positive interest in the maintenance of the' independence of 
Nations, and therefore must be the natural enemy of any country threaten¬ 
ing the independence of others.” Her world-wide interests are somc^times 
conflicting and contradictory, but they inevitably bend her efforts in the 
direction of international collaboration. 

The Future. America, and not Britain, is the pivot of the free world; this 
fact is perhaps even more deeply realized in London than in Washington. 
However reluctant the British may be to support some of the gyrations of 
American policy, if another world war comes Britain and the United States 
are certain to be allies. Thus the generally close relations between the two 
countries in recent years are cemented even more closely by the knowl¬ 
edge that they have a common stake in freedom and survival. 

Britain remains a world power, if not a super-power, and must think in 
world terms. She cannot exist without allies, without markets abroad, 
without substantial imports of foodstuffs and raw materials. Her position, 
if not her survival, is likewise dependent on her relations with the Empire, 
the Commonwealth, the sterling area, the Arab world, the North Atlantic 
Community, especially the United States, and in a very special and vital 
sense, with the Soviet Union and the Communist world. To carry out a 
satisfactory foreign policy in today s world she will require all the resource¬ 
fulness and acumen which characterized her policy in the days of her 
greatness. “The test of a nation,” said Winston Churchill, “is what it can 
do when it is tired.” Britain is tired, and rather old and weak; but perhaps 
in the testing-time that lies ahead her people can meet the challenge as 
triumphantly as they did in 1940, in “their finest hour.” 
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Chapter 25 


The Foreign Policy of the United States 


Gaining persjteciive on American foreign policy begins with gaining a 
view of Americans position in the world — her position as a World 
Power. This can he indicated in hedf a dozen words: American in¬ 
terests, power and responsibilities are world-wide. Alongside this must 
he set two other basic facts which are revealed in any full view of the 
field of foreign policy. One is that a world-wide imperialist war is now 
being carried on by the Soviet Union and its Communist satellites. The 
other is Lite existence of a world-wide organization of states '^united in 
.strength to maintain internalioiml peace and security' — the United 
Nations. The relationship of these three great world forces — the 
United States, the Soviet Union and the United Nations —are the 
primary elements in the American j)roblem of foreign policy today. 

— Adlai E. Stevenson ^ 


Americans like to think of their country as the goddess of liberty, holding 
high the torch of freedom as a beacon light to all the peoples of the world. 
Hiissian propagandists point to that same America as a ruthless imperialist 
])ower trying to prop up her rotten system by exporting her troubles to the 
rest of the world and by forcing all other nations to accept her dictates. 
Mao Tsc-tung and other spokesmen of Communist China like to refer to 
her as a “paper tiger.” Some friendlier critics speak of her as a reluctant 

^ “Korea in Perspective,” Foreign Affair.^, XXX (April, 1952), 349. Govemor 
Stevenson was .special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy from 1941 to 1944; he 
tj)ok part in the San Francisco Conference of 1945; and he was U.S. deh'j'ate to the 
UN General Assembly in 1946 and 1947. During his unsuccessful campaign for the 
presidency in 1952 he analyzed various aspects of American foreign policy with great 
understanding. 
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dragon with great brute strength but with little mind or imagination. All 
of these images are stereoWpes. The intcTesting thing about them is not 
that they misrepresent or obscure the real United States but that they all 
appraise her in terms of foreign policy. 

It is only natural that American intentions and objectives should bo 
widely misunderstood, for American foreign pcdicy is now going through 
a difficult process of adjustment to the realities of the postwar world and to 
the new international position of the United States. Some of this uncer¬ 
tainty exists among Americans themselves. By history and by experience, 
by temperament and by inclination, they are ill-pn'pared to accept the 
heavy responsibilities and coinmitmimts in world affairs which their country 
has assumed in recent years. The transition has been made too suddenly, 
and the tempo of events has accelerated too rapidly, for the evolution of a 
satisfactory policy for the '"Jong pu/I.” Moreover, the state of the world has 
been such that a really satisfactory foreign policy is probably impossible. 

It is hardly surjirising, therefore, that American foreign poliev in recent 
years has been characterized by a series of improvisations which in many 
instances hav<‘ been inadecpiate and unsuccessful. On the whole that policy 
has been negative and preventive in character. There is encouraging evi¬ 
dence, however, that after five years or more of floundering and reassess¬ 
ment a more positive and consistent program is emerging. 

After some preliminary observations, we shall here center our discussion 
of American foreign policy on the postwar period. The treatment must 
necessarily be brief. Volumes have been written about the liistory and 
nature of American diplomacy; in fact, a standard bibliography of nearly 
two decades ago made a hefty volume in itself.'* A mere listing of the 
studies which liave appeared since then would fill another volume. The 
material available on almost every major aspect of recent American foreign 
policy is so voluminous that it is at once the opportunity and the despair of 
students. A single State Department policy paper on a relatively minor 
topic, a single staff report of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, will 
often be longer than this chapter. 

Before considering postwar policy, something must be said about the 
factors conditioning American foreign policy, the basic principles of that 
policy, and the nature of the national interest. 


FACTORS CONDITIONING AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

The foreign policy of the United States, like that of any state, is shaped 
largely by geographical and historical considerations, by her political and 
social system, by her economic strength and military power, by her relative 
power position, by the policies of other states, and by the world environ¬ 
ment in which she now lives. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the 

^ Samuel Flagg Bemis and Grac^ Gardner Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History 
of the United States, 1775-1921 (Government Printing Office, 1935). 
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American scene is that of change. America is an unfinished experiment, a 
society in being which is undergoing major transformations and which is 
evolving in uncertain directions. The same comment could be made 
about most other nations, and about the world as a whole. 

The following observations on the nature of American foreign policy, 
made in 1949 by "an important United States statesman who has much to 
do with shaping this policy,” are illuminating: 

United States foreign policy is the sum total of the aspirations and reac¬ 
tions of the American people, with relation to world affairs, as tluw are 
channelled up through the executive branch of the Government and tlirough 
Congress. 

This policy is necessarily Ih .'d It is by its essential quality neither static 
nor the conscious decision ot one man or of one group of men. As public 
sentiment changes, the color of American policy changes. . . . 

In foreign affairs nations c‘aimol pursue static objectives. The whole sub¬ 
ject is dynamic. Diplomacy must operate in a fluid medium. Some ob¬ 
jectives cannot ever be attained — like perfection. Some problems cannot 
ever be permanently “solved.*' We must learn to live with them. The im¬ 
portant thing is motion toward given objectives.*' 

National Characteristics. American national characteristics have always 
had a d<‘cided bearing on foreign policy. In foreign as in domestic affairs, 
"some clue as to how the American people will behave and should behave 
must be sought in the total complex of conditions and factors which make 
American society what it is or what it is becoming.”'^ Many of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the American cluiracler can be traced to tlu; 
intermingling of many races and peoples in the vast "melting-pot” that is 
America, and to the expansion across a great continent with little opposi¬ 
tion. These experiences have given strength and vitality to the American 
experiment; they have made it possilile to develop a society possessing 
great economic and political strength, based on the principles of democracy 
and liberty. On the negative side, these same characteristics may account 
for the qualities which Thomas Bailey and others have noted in their anal¬ 
yses of the attitudes of the American people toward foreign affairs — their 
"spirit of spread-eagleism”; their bumptiousness and exaggerated confi¬ 
dence in themselves; their "blind optimism,” wduch together with their 
idealism lends to give them a false picture of the world and to lure them 
into moral crusades; their inability to grasp the intimate relationship be¬ 
tween foreign policy and military power and between foreign and domestic 
affairs; their selfishness and shortsightedness; their immaturity and inex¬ 
perience; their caprices and fluctuations in mood, which create uncertainties 
abroad regarding American intentions and determination; their apathy and 
ignorance with respect to foreign affairs; their xenophobism and xcnophil- 

® Quoted by C. L. Sulzberger, in the New York Tunes, Oct. 20, 1940. 

* Robert K. Carr, Donald H. Morrison, Marver H. Bernstein, and Rieliard C. Snyder, 
American Democracy in Theory and Practice: The National Goverttmenl (Rinehart, 
1951), p. 951. 
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isrn; their provincialism and isolationism, or at best their very tentati^. 

internationalism.® . n i 

Many close observers of American foreign policy, especially those who 

are familiar with the experience of other nations, aie highlv critical of tin* 
alleged American “intoxication with moral principles” and the tendency tu 
regard power politics as something which can and should be* avoidc*d. 
I’hese points are stressed — jierhaps overstressed — in Hans Morgenthau's 
recent book. In Defense of the National Interest, and to a lesser extent in 
George F. Kennan’s American Diplomaeij, 1900-1950. Morgentlian holds 
that the.se attitmles have continued into the postw ar period and iiccoinit for 
the "slnltincation of mind" and “paralysis of will” whicJi he believes have 
characteriy.ed recent American foreign poIic*y. 'J'Jie “four intellectual errors 
of American jiostwar policy,” in his opinion, arc Utopianism, h'galisni, senti¬ 
mentalism, and neo-isolatiouisni.® Kennan decries “onr [American] general 
ignorance of the historical processes of our age and particularly . . . onr 
lack of attentitm to the power realities involved in given situations.” Ac¬ 
cording to him, “the most serious fault of our past jiolicy formulation” lies 
“in something that I might call the legalistic-moralistic approach to inter¬ 
national problems. This approach runs likci a red skein through our foreign 
policy of the last fifty yc^ars.” ^ 

There is unfortunately much truth in these strictures; but they are by no 
means the whole or even the major part of tlie story, and they reflect a mis¬ 
understanding of Ameriean history and American character, and of the rok* 
of moral concepts and legal principles in international affairs. While it may 
be well to be reminded by devotees of realpolitik that American tendencies 
to go off on moral crusades and to expect to avoid the “contamination” of 
power politics are dangerous, tliese same critics do a great disservice by 
underestimating the strong and healthy influence of idealism in foreign 
policy and by overlooking one of the major forees which has actuated tlu? 
United States in her dealings with other nations. 

Domestic Policies and Pressures. The Ta.sk Force on Foreign Affairs of 
the Hoover Commission referred to “the disappearance of the line of dc*- 
marcation which hitherto has existed between domestic and foreign jrrob- 
lems.”® Many Americans are becoming more conscious of the interconnec¬ 
tion between domestic and foreign affairs, and of the impact of the one 
upon the other; but “for the present,” as a study of the Brookings Institu- 

®Scc Thomas Bailey, The Man in tiu; Street: The Impact of American Public 
Opinion on Foreign Potiaf (Macmillan, 1948); Cabiiel Alnumcl, The. American People 
and Foreign Policy (Harcourt, Brace, 1950); Lcsti-r Markcl, eel., Puhiic Opinion and 
Foreign Policy (Harper, 1949). 

“Reprinted from In Defen.<ie of the National Interest by Hans M4)r(;entliau, by jicr- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by AUrccl A. Knopf. Sec especially 
pp. 28-33, 91-138, 222, 229-242. Morgentluui describes three fnmis of Utopianism; 
Wilsonianism, isolationism, and intemationalism. 

George F. Kennan, American Diptcnna> 2 y. jm)^W5() (University of Chicago Press, 

1951),pp. 88,95. , ^ 

« Task Force Report on Foreig,n Affairs. Appendix H. Prepared tor the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. January, 1949, P, 38, 
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tion points out, the people of the United States frequently show an un¬ 
willingness to support wholeheartedly specific foreign policies advocated 
by their government when this recpiiVes a substantial modification of do- 
m(‘stic policies, sometimes to the de triment of local or personal interests. 
The result is that the government often adopts domestic policies that are 
incompatible with its stated foreign policies.” This observation is espe¬ 
cially true of agricultural and sliipping policies, as the Gray Report (mu- 
phasized.*'* The hc'avy burdens which the military budget and the foreign 
aid programs now impose ujion the American economv would seem to indi¬ 
cate that this is an ag(i when foreign policies are of primarv importance*. 
On the other hand, the inllueii(*e of the coniitiy abroad depends primariiv 
upon the strength of the intcTiial political, economic, and social stnielun:. 
Moreover, the position of the* United States on many international issues is 
often shaped liy domestic pr(*ssures, evem to the detriment of the national 
interest.” This is probably tnu* of many as])ects of recent C-ihina policy, for 
they bear a “Made in Congress” label and they were determined by legis¬ 
lators swayed by local clamor and by the voices of McCarlhyisin. On a 
lesser issue, one can sympathize with the attitude of a British statesman 
who, wlien asked for his views on the partition of Ireland, replied that he 
never interfered in American domestic politics! 

Among the strongest internal pressures whose cllccts are not always con¬ 
ducive to the formation of rational foreign policies are those from organ 
ized minority groups, especially from what Thomas Bailey calls the “hy¬ 
phenate organizations.” These groups foriri ])ow(*rfn] voting blocs, as 
members of Congress are well aware. It is more than a coincidence! tli.il 
Congressman Fogarty of Rhode Island and Congr(*ssjnan Lynch of Massa¬ 
chusetts lost no opportunity to advocate steps by the United States to end 
the partition of Ireland, or that the members of Congress from Nt*w York 
City were particularly sympathetic with the Jewish position n^garding 
Palestine. One can argue that so great is the Jcwi.sh-Amcrican influence in 
this country that the entire American position on the Palestine issiu* was 
framed largely to conform to the demands of this minority group. Rchgions 
and other organizations are sometimes equally effective. The position of 
the United States toward the civil war in Spain was certainly in(ln(*nced by 
the strong Catholic support of General Franco; in this case, however, there 
were other organized pressures, perhaps ecjuallv potent, which took an o]')- 

^ Major Problems of Vnilecl Stales Fnreifin Polict/^ 1947 (Tlii* Hn)(»kin«;s Instituti(Mi, 
1947), p. 28. 

"’ Gordon Gray, Report to the President on Foreign Eroriomir Policies ((TO\oniinonl 
I^rinting Office, 1950). Gray i.s critical of ttic price support ]iro"ram, and of caigo 
preference. Concerning the former he states: “Wc should not throw a disproportion ate 
part of the hiirdcn ()f our agricultural adjustment on the rest of the world” (p. ST). 
Cargo preference, he argues, * is a blunt and capricious instrument for maintaining 
a fleet of security size” (p. 90). Hereafter, Gray Report. 

History does not forgive us our national mistakes because they are explicable in 
terms of our domestic policies. ... A nation which excuses its own failures bv the 
sacred untouchableness of its own habits can excuse itself into comph'te disaster ” 
Kennan, p. 73. 

See Bailey, Chapters II and III. 
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posite view. While America cannot play its proper role in the world if its 
policies are determined by pressure groups within, it is probably true thal 
most of the hyphenate organizations are sincerely concerned with national 
interests, and that the successful intermingling of peoples of many nation¬ 
alities has given the United States one of its greatest sourees of strength. 

Pressure tactics are by no means confined to ethnic and religious groups. 
Probably the best financed and mosi persistent of all pressure groups are 
those which sjieak for bankers, hirmers, manufacturers, organized labor, 
and war veterans’ organizations. Bankers, manufacturers, and other busi¬ 
ness interests constantly invoke the principle of free enterprise, even when 
asking favors from the government; farmer and labor groups, prc'suining to 
speak for the common man, appt^al to equalitarianism, but they make good 
use of the free enterprise principh^; and most veterans’ organizations — not 
all of them — presume special qualifications in the interpretation of Ameri¬ 
canism. Lesser groups — professional, eilucational, economic, cultural, and 
others — also raise their strident voice's to demand foreign policies to con¬ 
form to their convictions or their interests. These policies may relate to the 
tariflF, immigration, armament or disarmament, Marshall Plan purchases, aid 
to India, the exchange of professors, the duty on tuna, the exclusion of 
Argentine beef, or any of a thousand other matters. All groups, of course, 
have a right to be heard; none has a right to dictate. 

Constitutional Handicaps. Under the best of conditions a democratic 
state, especially one of the federal type, labors under rather severe handi¬ 
caps in the conduct of its foreign relations. Today’s conditions impose par¬ 
ticular strains on the United States. The Constitution itself and Supreme 
Court decisions, such as Missouri v. Holland,''^ have centered authority over 
foreign affairs in the central government and have restricted state action 
which might contravene foreign commitments, and they have given the 
President primary responsibility for the conduct of foreign relations. Never¬ 
theless, the federal-state dichotomy can still produce embarrassments, and 
in actual practice the principle of the separation of powers and the deliber¬ 
ate vagueness of the Constitution have led to serious friction between the 
executive and the legislative branches.Many observers would agree with 
the observation of Sir Edward Grey, former British Foreign Minister, that 
the American constitutional .system seems to encourage rather than to mini¬ 
mize difficulties between the Executive and the Congress. From the day 
when Washington left the Senate in a huff, declaring that never again 
would he seek its advice on a proposed treaty, until the present time, the 
White House and Capitol Hill have often been at cross purposes on matters 
of foreign affairs. Today the need for harmony is particularly urgent, but 

^•*252 U. S. 416(1920). 

‘♦See Edward S. Corwin, The President's Control of Foreign Relations (Princeton 
University Pre.ss, 1917), The President: Office and Pavers (Oxford University Prc.ss, 
1940), and Total War and the Constitution (Knopf, 1947); Task Force Report on 
Foreign Affairs, pp. 46-48, 125-134; and Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field llaviland, 
American Foreign Policy and the Separation of Powers (Harvard University Press, 
1952). 
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with the increasingly active role of both Houses of Congress and with fre¬ 
quently strained relations betw('cn the executive and legislative branches, 
the prospects for a united front are unhappily remote. 

Relative Power Position. The relative power position of a state is al¬ 
ways an important conditioning factor. The perfection of the atomic bomb 
undoubtedly added greatly to America’s power, but wlieii the Soviet Union 
exploded its first atom bomb, another shift took place*, this tim(^ in the op¬ 
posite direction. Among the tangible evidences of a nation’s power, par¬ 
ticular attention attaches to economic strengtli and military power. In both 
of these vital respects the United Slates is in a powerful and generally pre¬ 
eminent position, a fact of gr(*at significance in world affairs. No other 
nation is a close rival in industrial productivity or gross national product, 
and the Am(?rican military potential is probably the greatest in the world. 
In pow(?r in being, she is first in naval strength but second in both air and 
land power. While her greatest military asset is her own economic poten¬ 
tial, slie also derives added strength from the power of her allies, notably 
Great Britain. The nature of national power has been discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 3. 


PRINCIPLES OF HISTORIC AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

It is often asserted that the United States has no foreign policy; with 
.some people, her vacillations in her relations with China have elevated this 
assertion to the dignity of incontrovertible fact. But sucii an analysis is at 
best a superficial one, as any student of American diplomacy, not to men¬ 
tion any member of the much-abused State Department, should know. 
Broadly speaking, the United States, like any other .state, has to have a for¬ 
eign policy, or foreign policies. This was a matter of supreme importance 
in the early days of the republic, and it has become so again since the turn 
of the present century. Even in the period of American history when for¬ 
eign affairs were regarded as relatively unimportant, indeed as something 
of a luxury, when the country was able to follow, in some re.spects at least, 
a “no-foreign policy policy,” to use Robert Strausz-llupe’s characterization, 
there were certain basic policies to which the United States adhered. 

The fundamental principles of American foreign policy have been stated 
in general terms on innumerable occasions; notable examples have been 
Cordell Hull’s address in Washington on March 17, 1938, and President 
Truman’s Navy Day speech of October 27, 1945.*'^ Such .statements are 
usually far from satisfying, for they arc so general as to be virtually mean¬ 
ingless, hardly more than pious platitudes. A more profitable approach is 
to study the history of American diplomacy. No one can read one of the 
standard texts in the field, such as those by Bailey, Bemis, Latan6 and 
Wainhousc, and Van Alstyne, without reaching the convictions (1) that, as 

^®For the texts of the.se statements see Ruhl Bartlett, The Record of American 
Diplomacy (Knopf, 1947), pp. 590-596, 724-725. 
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Van Alstyne has pointed out, there are ‘‘no certain rules or formulas capable 
of simple definition” by which to analyze the course of American diplo- 
inacy, and (2) that there are certain underlying concepts and principles 
which have played an important part in America s foreign policy tlirough- 
out all, or most, of her history. The most basic of these, according to Van 
Alstyne, are those of security, expansion, and neutrality. Nathaniel Peffer 
believes that “the fixed points” in American foreign relations are isolation¬ 
ism, the Monroe Doctrine, freedom of the seas, and the Open Door.^ Beinis 
holds that the following principles are “foundations of American foreign 
policy”: (1) sovereign independence; (2) continental expansion; (3) ab¬ 
stention from the ordinary vicissitudes and ordinary combinations and col- 
Jisions of European politics; (4) the non-colonization principle; (5) the 
iiO’tnmsfer principle (no transfer by one European power to another of 
any possession in the Western Hemisphere); (6) freedom of international 
trade; (7) self-determination of peoples; (8) freedom of the seas for neu¬ 
tral ships in time of war, and freedom of navigation of international rivers; 
(9) the right of expatriation and the wrong of imprisonment; (10) non¬ 
intervention; and (11) a feeling of anti-imperialism.^^ However much one 
may (|uestion these stateincmts of fundamentals, they are useful guides for 
a study of the record of American diplomacy and for an understanding of 
current American policies. 

Early Formulation of Basic Principles. The bases of American foreign 
policy established in the early days of the Republic have been generally 
observed ever since, with some modifications, a few additions, and various 
changes in emphasis. The “foundations of American foreign policy” which 
Bemis lists and which he finds to be applicable even at the present time, 
are virtually identical with those which, as he pointed out in his masterly 
study of John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy, had crystallized by 1826. “Nothing is clearer,” he observed, than 
that these fundamental principles remained “the main tenets of American 
foreign policy during the century following. With two notable exceptions 
— the Freedom of the Seas, recently stultified, and Isolation, now aban¬ 
doned — they have persisted constantly throughout our history.” 

The Monroe Doctrine and other important foreign policies during the 
period when John Quincy Adams served his country so ably as Secretary 
of State (1817-1825) were largely reformulations of policies which had 
already been put into practice with reasonable consistency. If the early 
policy was one of isolation and neutrality, it was definitely a positive and 
not a negative policy; it was based on a clear concept of the national inter- 

Richard W. Van Alstyne, American Diplomacy in Action (Stanford University 
Press, 1947),p. 5. 

Americas Place in the World (Viking Press, 1945), p. 32. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis, “The Shifting Strategy of American Defense and Diplomacy,” 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, XXIV (Summer, 1948), 321-335. 

^‘‘Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy (Knopf, 1949), p. 571. See chapter entitled “The Foundations of Ameri¬ 
can Foreign Policy.” 
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est and of international realities and was in no sense designed for all condi¬ 
tions and all times. A careful reading of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
as well as a study of early foreign policy, will show that the concepts of 
isolationism and neutrality were highly qualified ones. 

The^ founding fathers believed that the United States should and must 
remain aloof from the power struggle in Europe, but they were deeply con¬ 
cerned with any threats to the Europ(‘an balance. They wantc'd to steer 
clear of ‘entangling alliances” - the phrase is Jefferson’s, not Washingtons 
— and of “the ordinary vicissitudes of her 1 Europe’s] politics ’ — the phrase 
is Washingtons. But from Washington to Wilson American Presidents 
were insistent upon all the riglils of neutrals. “About the historic problem 
of neutral rights,” as Proh'ssor P ‘mis has obsc'rvetl ” has bc^en gathered a 
major part of the history of Aincrit un diplomacy.” Since tlu* earliest days 
of th(^ Republic*, moreover, the promotion and protection of track' — and 
therefore an active participation in at least some aspects of world affairs — 
have been paramount interc'sts of the United States. 

The ^'Great Aberration^' of 1898? Beginning in 1898 the* United States 
embarked on a bolder course in international affairs and assunu‘d more 
sweeping comrnilincTits beyond her borders, espt^cially in the Far East and 
in Latin America. This was the springtime of the Open Door and the In¬ 
dian sumrrjer of Manifest Destiny. At about the same time the political sys¬ 
tem of the nineteenth century, based upon a Europe with an apparently 
stable balanc'c of power with Britain as the continuous holder of the bal¬ 
ance, began to reveal those serious rifts which led to its almost com])lete 
collapse in two world wars. In the opinion of Bernis, tlie accjuisilion of the' 
Philippines in 1898 was “the great aberration” which diverted the course 
of American foreign policy from the sound bases laid down by the fatluTs 
of the Republic and which has led from one folly to another since that 
time.“‘ To Hans Morgenthau, it was the beginning of a “half a ccTitury ol 
even more complete intoxication with moral abstractions.’"" Critics such 
as Bemis and Morgenthau show little appreciation of the more positive as¬ 
pects of contemporary American foreign policy, and they seem inclim'd to 
ascribe the dilemmas and contradictions which have frequently character¬ 
ized that policy to the wrong causes. The faults of American foreign policy 
in this century are due not so much to the failures of statesmanship as to 
the international environment in which that policy has had to operate and 
to the fact that, as Thomas Bailey has said, “we are inescapably in the 
center of the maelstrom.” There is, of course, considerable basis for 
Walter Lippmami’s contention that “the nation had no foreign policy lo 
guide it during the historic half century in which the United States has 

^Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States, 3rd Ed. (Holt, 
1950), p. 99. 

See Bemis, Diplomatic History, Cliapter XXVI, “The Great Aljerralion of 189S.'* 
See also Bemis' article “The Shifting Strategy of American Defense and Diplomacy.” 

Reprinted from In Defense of the National Interest by Hans Morgenthau, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 39. 

“ Bailey, p. 255. By permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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wag(^(l three wars/’ With the premise of this sweeping contention Beinis 
and Morgenthau might well agree, but Lippmann places his whole aigu- 
inent in a different and clearer light when he points out that during tin’s 
period none of the great states has been able to form a workable foreign 
policy/""^ 

When all such extenuating circumstances are home in mind, Jiowever, it 
does seem that at times the United States has sought to deal with tough 
international situations by invoking lofty abstractions and moral principles 
which have not served tlie national interest and which have been the nega¬ 
tion of foreign policy. George F. Kerman, one of the most experienced prac¬ 
titioners of recent American diplomacy, believes that the foreign policy ol 
the United States since the Spanish-American War has been guided too 
often by “impractical idealism” and too seldom by cemsiderations of na¬ 
tional self-inter(\st.In his analysis, it should be said, he is less certain than 
liemis that the United States has departed from the “foundations of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy”; he has a clearer view of the national interest than Mor¬ 
genthau; and he is more charitable than either of these distinguished critics. 

World War I and Aftermath. With the coming of the First World War 
the United States was faced with the full implications of her new position 
in a changing political order. “The problem in 1914 was to understand 
what the imminent shifts in the world structure of power meant to the 
interests of the United Slates. The entire historical context of American 
foreign relations was called into question, not clearly and sharply, but dimly 
and in a manner as to produce uncertainty rather than decision.” Prob¬ 
ably the “world structure of power” was such that the United States could 
not have escaped eventual involvement in the struggle; in any event, it did 
participate, and her President, Woodrow Wilson, tried to turn the bitter 
lessons of the war into constructive ventures in international cooperation 
and into higher standards of international conduct. His famous “Fourteen 
Points” and his many other public utterances reflected that idealism, that 
“intoxication with moral abstractions” or “pernicious abstractions,” which 
many students of American policy deplore. 

In the years following 1920 American foreign policy became more and 
more divorced from reality. The United States was in the “ambiguous posi¬ 
tion of being a major power, unwilling to act as such, yet inevitably exert¬ 
ing on international relations the influence of a major power. . . . The pol¬ 
icy line consequently fluctuated between an avoidance of commitments, an 
insistence on freedom of action, and an eflFort to establish universal 
principles of international conduct.”*^ Bemis has called this “the Fools 
Paradise of American history,” during which “American foreign policy 

17. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Pocket Book Edition, 1943), pp. 28- 
29,74. 

See Kennan's American Diplomacy, 1900-1950, a series of lectures on American 
foreign policy delivered at the University of Chicago in the .spring of 1951. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1950-51 (The Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, 1950), p. 29. 

Major Problems, 1950-51, p. 30. 
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degenerated into five postulates: isolationism, anti-imperialism, disarma¬ 
ment, neutrality, pacifism. Above all, it was the period of isolationism, 
which reach(^d its peak — or its nadir — in the neutrality legislation of the 
1930\s. Although the exponents of this policy, or lack of policy, tried to dc* 
fend it by asserting that it represented a return to the first principles of 
American diplomacy, as laid down by Washington and Jefferson and their 
contemporaries, in reality it was very different in character from early 
American “isolationism.” Ilans Morgenthau has made this point very effec¬ 
tively: “For the realists of the first period, isolation was an objective of 
policy, and had to be striven for to be attained. For the i.solationists of the 
interwar period, isolation was a natural state, and only needed to be left 
undisturbed in order to continii-' forever. Conceived in such terms, it was 
the very negation of foreign poliev.” 

Foreign Policy of the Roosevelt Administration. The first reactions in 
the United States to the inarch of aggression in the 193()’s came in efforts 
to withdraw into a storm cellar that did not exist. The Roosevelt Adminis¬ 
tration, after its initial absorption with pressing domestic problems, began 
to lay the bases for more positive and cooperative policies; but it was al¬ 
ways particularly sensitive to public opinion, and the American people 
were reluctant to support measures which called for the abandonment of 
isolation. The cool rexeption of Roosevelts “quarantine speech” in 1937 
was an indication of the state of the American mind. In the two years or 
so prior to Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt took one bold step after another in sup¬ 
port of Britain and against the Axis powers, while America was supposedly 
neutral. He believed that such steps were essential to the national interest, 
and he tried to educate the American people to the imperatives of the situa¬ 
tion; but he did not — perhaps could not — take the people into his full con¬ 
fidence in justifying his actions. In a sense, therefore, as both liis defenders 
and his critics, for different reasons, have pointed out, he “d(r*eived” the 
American people.'”^ 

Beniis, ‘'Shifting Strategy,” pp. 330-31. 

Reprinted from In Defense of the National Interest by Hans Morgciitliau, by per¬ 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 29. 

^‘^For bitter attacks on Roosevelt’s policies prior to Pt*arl HarlM)r, see Charles A. 
Beard, President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War (Yale UnixeTsily Press, 1048); 
George Morgenstem, Pearl Harbor, the Story of the Secret War (Devin-Adair, 1947); 
and Charles C. Tansill, Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1^)41 
(Regnery, 1052). Thomas A. Bailey, who is generally synipalhetie with Roose\'elt, 
speaks of the President’s deception in a different sense: “Franklin RooscncIi repeatedly 
deceived the American people during tlie period before Pearl Harbor. . . . He was 
faced with a terrible dilemma. If he let the people .slumber in a fog of isolation, they 
might well fall prey to Hitler. If he came out uneqiiix rw'ally for intervention, he would 
be defeated in 1940. ... If he was going to indiic’c the people to mo\e at all, he 
would have to trick them into acting for their best interests, f)r what he conceived to be 
their best interests. . . . This is clearly what Roosc\^elt had to do, and who shall say 
that posterity will not thank him for it?” The Man in the Street, pp. 11-13. Some of 
the apparent contradictions in Professor Bailey’s statement are at least partially 
resolvea by his explanation in an article in American Perspective for -October, 1948, 
that “deceptions have been practiced by all Presidents” and that “our social structure, in¬ 
cluding monogamy, would collapse if everybody told everybody else fully and frankly 
what he thought and what he knew.” 
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Even at the time, a bitter debate on the proper course of American con- 
tluct raffed in the country between “isolationists,” like th(! members of the 
America First Committee, and internationalists, like those who supportc'd 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies and, later, the 
Fight for Freedom Committee. The debate ceased, and indecnl was made 
to appear largely irrelevant, with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor; 
but “the melodv lingered on.” Tho.se who believe with Charles A. Beard, 
George Morgenstem, Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles (1 Tansill, and the 
Chicago Tribune, that President Roosevelt was largely responsible far 
America's involvement in World War II are authentic successors of the 
America Firsters of the late 1930’s. Such critics seem to be: incapable of 
looking beyond the White fIou.se to the realities of the international scene. 
On the whole, however, the isolationism of the interwar years finds only a 
feeble echo today, and one of the outstanding characteristics of the Ameri¬ 
can reaction to the postwar world is the general acceptance of full Ameri¬ 
can participation. While the trend of events was the great educator in the 
reality of world affairs, Franklin D. Roosevelt contributed much by his 
ability to dramatize and popularize the principles of American political 
action. 

Before midertaking a somewhat more detailed examination of American 
foreign policy since World War H, we shall first observe the nature of that 
paramount consideration — “the national interest” — after which we .shall 
note the general nature of postwar policy and the conditions under which 
it has been conducted. Then we shall be ready to review the significant 
decisions and measures in America s recent foreign policy. 


WHAT IS THE NATIONAL INTEREST? 

Presumably the foreign policy of every country is at all times designed to 
promote the national interest. But what is the national interest? And by 
what standards and by whom is it to be determined? Hamilton and Jeffer¬ 
son at times differed shaiply on these questions. Franklin D. Roosevelt be¬ 
lieved that he was acting in the national intere.st in the months prior to 
Pearl Harbor, but Charles A. Beard and other critics have charged that he 
was not. Tfajis Morgenthau holds that Hamilton’s defense of Washington’s 
neutrality proclamation of 1793 voiced the true national interest, but that 
“Wilson’s crusading fervor obliterated awarene.ss of the traditional interest 
of the United States.” According to Morgenthau, Hamilton correctly fore¬ 
saw and Wilson did not that that interest was the maintenance of the Euro- 

** A volume published by the Br(X)king.s Institution makes a helpful distinction be¬ 
tween national interests, objectives, policies, and commitments: “Stated broadly, in¬ 
terests are what a nation feels to be necessary to its security and well-being; objectives 
are interests sharpened to meet particular international situations; policies arc thought- 
out ways of attaining objectives; and commitments are .specific undertakings in support 
of policy." Again: "National interests reflect the general and continuing ends for which 
a nation acts.” Major Problems, 1950-1951, pp. 24 n., 383, 
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p6Rn balcincp of power. He believes that Wilson was fundainc'ntally in 
error in holding that “the purpose of victory” was “not to restore a new, 
viable balance of power, but to put an end to the balance of powTT once 
and forever.” Today, to continiu* MorgcTithau s analysis, the “vital objec¬ 
tive”-that is, the national interest “sharpened to meet particular inter¬ 
national situations” — “of our foreign policy in Europe and Asia is the res¬ 
toration of the balances of power by means short of war.'*- 

This kind of analysis by no means clearly defines national interest; in 
fact, it illustrates rather the temptation to define it in terms of particular 
theories and of generalities. The warning of George F. Kennan is quite 
apposite': “Th(? national intcTc'st does not consist in abstractions.” Yet the 
concept of national interest is a very useful one which policy-makers 
should never forget. It lu'lps to place foreign as well as domestic policy in 
the framework of national policy, and it is a much needed antidote to 
political shortsightedness and partisanship. If properly interpreted and 
implemented, it can lead ia th(' formulation of correct policies and objec¬ 
tives and to the assumptioji of specific commitments to promote those poli¬ 
cies and objectives. Fred 11. Harrington has said that “the concept of 
American national interest in the diplomatic field centers around economic 
forces, strategic patt< rns, and moral judgments with reference to tlu' proper 
role of the United States in world affairs.” While it may be true that 
“despite changed meanings, national inicreais are the constants rather than 
the variables of international relations,” it is likewise true that develop¬ 
ments at home or abroad recpiire a continual reassessment of these inter¬ 
ests. Instances of such developments are the transition from an agricultural 
to a predominantly industrial economy in the United Slates, and the reper¬ 
cussions of World War II and of postwar Soviet foreign policies. 

The most searching investigation of the conccq)t of national interest is still 
CJharles A. Beards The Idea of ?s^ational Interest, first published in 1934. 
This pioneer work attracted relatively littk' attention for some years after 
its appearance, and, later. Beard's outspoken criticisms of Roosevelt's for¬ 
eign policy tended to divert attention from his more important and more 
objective studies. Beard summarized many view's of the national interest, 

Reprinted from In Defame of the Nalioiud Iniercst hv Hans Morgenthiiu, by per¬ 
mission of Alfre?d A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Alirt'd A. Knopf. Pp. 14—18, 23-28, 
201. Morgcnthairs book is a particularly pro\’ocati\'e recent study of the concept of 
national interc.st. For different points of view in rci cut years see “The Idea of National 
Interest in 1950,” a .scries of articles by Fred IT. Harrington, William Carleton, George A. 
Lundberg, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Harry Elmer Barnes, and Allan B. Cole, in American Per- 
sjwciiiXi, IV (Fall, 1950), 335-401; the address by George F. Kennan on “The National 
Intertst ()f the United Slates,” delivered at the C'entcMinial Conference on International 
Understanding at NorthwcsU'rn University, Jan. 30. 1951 (reprinted in tht* Illinois Law 
I{€iview, Mareli-April, 1951); and Norman D. Palmer, ed., “The National Interest — 
Alone or With Olliers?”, The Annals of the American Acad(*niy of Political and Social 
Science, CCLXXXH (July, 1952). This i.ssue of the Annals contains the addresses at the 
fifty-si.xth annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and Soc’ial Science, held 
in Pliiladelphia, in Aj)ril, 1952, on the iheine of the national intere.st. 

®^Fred H. Harrington, “Beard’s Idea of National Interest and New Interpretations,” 
American Perspective, IV (Fall, 1950), 345. 

^ Major Problems, 1950-1951, p. 383, 
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but concluded that th(*re were two major concepts - whicli he called tht 
Jeffersonian and the Hainilfonian - and that each was based u|X)n a soiifkI 
conception of the national interest, lliroughout most of AiiKTican hisl(^r\ 
these concepts had provided a useful cjuidc* in t1u‘ formulation of foreicr,, 
policy, but by the third decade of the twentieth century they had become 
outmoded. In the concluding paragraph of his important study Beard says: 

Evidently, then, the two inherited conceptions of national interi\sl art' in 
the process of fusion and dissolution. A nt'w conception, with a posili\e 
core and nebulous irnplications, is rising out of the past and is awaiti/ig 
form Illation at tht* hiincls oi a statesman as (‘oinpetent and powciiul as 
Jiamiiton or Jefferson. 

No such statesniaii has vet appeared, and no suc‘Ii cl(*ar formulation of 
the national interest as that provided by JIainilton and Jt'fferson has be(*n 
made for modern AnuTica. In view of the heavv international commit¬ 
ments of the United States and of th(* growing importance of foreign policy, 
the need for a correct appraisal of the national interc'st is a matt(u- of par¬ 
ticular urgenev. Doubtless it will have to be related to a broadt'r frame¬ 
work than before, and it will be subject to more variables than before. 
Moreover, it will have little meaning unless it n'presents a widespr(*ad con¬ 
sensus and unless it is applied to specific policies. It is also well to remem¬ 
ber that the national interest ‘‘involves, not only military security and the 
American economy, but also a defense of American valu(.‘s.’' 


THE SETTING AND COURSE OF POSTWAR FOREIGN POLICY 

The Strange Alliance. From 1941 to 1945 the United States was pri¬ 
marily coiiceriK'd with winning the war; but a great deal of planning for 
the postwar period went on behind the scenes, and important agreements 
were reached at wartime conferences, notably at those in Moscow and 
Teheran in 1943 and at Yalta in early 1945. li] general, Prc'sident Roosevelt 
and other American leaders hoped that the military cooperation of the war 
could be projected into political cooperation for the stalnlization of the 
peace. They were more aware than is generally rc^ali/ed ol the difficulties 
whicli loomed ahead of them. In his State of the Union message of jann- 
ary, 1945, President Roosevelt .said: “The nearer we come to vanqui.shing 
our enemies the more we inevitably become conscious of diflerences among 
the victors.” The President and his top associates were fully informed of 
the limited nature of Rus.sian cooperation during the period of “the strange 
alliance,” and long before the end of the war they began to have moiint- 

'*''The Idea of National Interest (Macmillan, 1934), pp. 552-553. By pennission of 
Tlic Macmillan Company. Harrington, p. 344. 

“^The difficultie.s of Anglo-American cooperation are recounted by the bead of the 
U. S. Military Mi.s.sion in Moscow, 1943-1945, in John H. Deane, The Strange Alliance 
(Viking Press, 1947). 
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ing doubts about the behavior and the intentions of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

“As autumn, 1944, approached," wrote Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 
his Memoirs, my assotaat(\s and I began to wonder whether Marshal Stalin 
and his (ioverniiKMit were coinriK'iicing to veer awav from the polic:v of co¬ 
operation to which tliey had agreed at the Moscow Conlcrenct*.” Hull 
asked the American Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Averell llarriinan, to 
“estimate the prevsent trend of Soviet policy so tliat we iniglit decide how 
to meet tliis possible cliange in Russian altitude." Harriman made a some¬ 
what gloomy reply. Tlu' reason for the change, he believi'd, was “thi«t when 
the Russians saw victory in sight they began to put into practice the polic ies 
they intended to follow in peace. Roosevelt himself was much disturbed 
at the bcdiavior of the Sovic't Union irnmc'diatelv following the Yalta Cem- 
fercjice, and he expressc'd his misgivings to James F. Iivr7u\s, to Churchill, 
and to Molotov whc'ii the latter visited Washington before the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference. On his instructions his personal advi.ser, Harry Hopkins, 
whom he had sent to Moscow to discu.ss a number of serious disagreements 
with the Sovic't Union, engaged in a frank exchange of vic^ws with Stalin re¬ 
garding the deterioration of Soviet-American relations. ”' 

Postwar Illusions and Realities. But despite thc'se and many oth(*r evi¬ 
dences that Roos(‘\’elt and other top American leaders foresaw difficulties 
witli the Soviet Union, there can be little doulit that they allowed their 
optimism to triurnpli ovct iheir growing dovdits. They confused wlial they 
believed had to be with what was actually possible, and thus thew based 
their policic\s upon a number of false assumptions.*" Perhaps the most seri¬ 
ous of these was that the Soviet Ihiion w'onld not re\'(Tt to her earlier sus¬ 
picion and non-cooperation based on the conc*cj)t of “incNitable conflict.” 
Great power unity was patently vital to the postwar world, for without it 
the United Nations could never live up to the gix'at c'xpc'c'tations placed in 
it, satisfactory peace? treaties could not be agre^ed upon, the great powers 
would engage in a costly and dangerous rivalry w’hich w^ould retard eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and rc'covery, put peace in constant jeopardy, and im¬ 
peril the whole political and social order. This is precisely the situation 
that has developed. 

This basic illusion explains much of American foreign policy during the 
two years or so following Yalta. The indignant and reluctant abandonment 
of the illusion produced the policy of “containment,” probably a necessary 
improvisation to meet an immediate threat, but certainly not a satisfactory 
long-term policy for strengthening the free world. 

The years 1945 and 1946 were years of trial-and-error, with few^ positive 
aspects. The leaders of the country were not restrained, as Wilson had 
been, by an inability of the American people to grasp the imperatives of 
the postwar order and by an unwillingness to allow the country to play 

Memoirs of Cordell Htdl, 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1948), II, 1459-1460. 

James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (Harper, 1947), pp. 49-66. 

Sumner Welles, Where Are We Heading? (Harper, 1946), pp. 100-106. 
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the international role which its power and position indicated. This (jme 
there was a widespread, if still s()iTiewhat reluctant, acc(?ptance of the in¬ 
evitability of the active participation and leadership of the United States 
in world affairs. After the Second World War, in contrast to her beha\ i()r 
after the war of 1914-1918, the United States tried to act like a peal 
power, but she was seriously handicapped by inexperienced lead('rship, con¬ 
siderable disorganization in the administration, the understandable illu¬ 
sions of her leaders, and the international environment in which she had to 
operate. 

In the months following V-J Day the United States was primarily con¬ 
cerned with such matters as peacemaking, occupation policies, economic 
rehabilitation and recovery, and coojieration with the United Nations. She 
took an active part in the UN from the beginning. She exerted a inodcMai- 
ing influence in the long series of political disputes, beginning with the 
Iranian crisis in the early part of 1946; and she assumed the leadership in 
proposing and working out a plan for the international control of atomic 
energy. She was unable, however, to formulate satisfactory polici(?s for 
dculing with perhaps the two gravest developments of the postwar period: 
Soviet aggressive tactics, especially in Europe, and the revolution in Asia. 

Yalta, as James F. Byrnes declared, was “the high tide of Big Three 
unity/' Thereafter the tide began to ebb, although, as Byrnes confessed, 
he and other American policy-makers eagerly grasped at any evidcjnces of 
Kussian moderation, such as they fancied were manifest at Postdam in 
July-August, 1945, at the Moscow Conference of the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers in December of the same year, and at the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in November, 1946. Unfortunately, these were ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule. On almost every issue and in almost every 
part of the world relations between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers were characterized by basic disagreements and frequent dead¬ 
locks — in Eastern Europe, in Germany, in the United Nations, in most 
sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers.^' Soviet intransigence and 
non-cooperation came as a particular shock to the American people, who 
were not aware of the wartime friction until the real story was released 
with the lifting of censorship. They clung to the belief that all the major 
powers would cooperate for the common good; and they also clung to 
their illusions about the nature of communism, even though Soviet words 
and deeds had made it clear that the leaders of Communist Russia had 
deliberately reverted to doctrinaire Marxism-Leninism.*" 

For a series of illuminating case studies in the dilBcultics of negotiating witli the 
Soviet Union, see Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. Jolinson, eds.. Negotiating with the 
Russians (World Peace Foundation, 1951). This hook contains ten cliaptcrs by Ameri¬ 
cans who took a leading part in the negotiations which they describe. 

*2 This was made particularly apparent by Stalin’s speech of Feb. 9, 1946, in wliich, 
as General Deane stated, he “reaffirmed the doctrine of Marx and Lenin and exhort(*d 
his people to extraordinary efforts in preparation for tlie inevitable wars which must be 
expected so long as the capitalist system exists.” The Strange Alliance, p. 320. Not 
enough attention was given at the time in the non-Communist world to this pronounce- 
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The New Departure in American Foreign Policy. In the latter part of 
1946 the United States began to sho\\' signs of awakening to the nature 
of the Soviet threat and of heading toward a firmer policy. This change was 
heralded by some statements of Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who played a 
major role in the evolution of a bipartisan foreign policy respecting the UN 
and problems of peacemaking, and particularly by Secretary of State 
Byrnes in his Stuttgart speech of September 6, 1946, in which he declared: 

“It is not in the interest of the German people or in the interest of woi id 
p(*ace that Germany should become a pawn or a partner in a military strug¬ 
gle for power between the East i id the West.” “We intend to continue 
our interest in th(' affairs of Eiir' >e and of the world,” he affirmed posi¬ 
tively. “We are not withdrawing / orn Germany]. We are staying here 
and will furnish our proportionate share of the securitv forces.” Byrnes 
also repeated an offcT he liad originallv presented a few weeks before — 
that the ITnited Stat(\s was willing to join with the other occupying powers 
in Germany in a twenty-five or forty-year treaty of guarantee against Ger¬ 
man aggrevssion. The offer was not aceepted by th(' Soviet Union.^'* 

A week after Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech, his colleague in the cabinet, 
Henry A. Wallace, in an address in Madison Scpiare Garden, roundly de¬ 
nounced tlie new policy and charged that the United States had never 
really tried to reach a settlement with the Soviet Union. By this time 
public support was building up for what Byrnes called a policy of “pa- 
tic'uee and firmness” and what Wallace labelled a “get tough wiih R\issia” 
policy. For his .speech Wallace was forced to resign from the cabinet. 
Mo.st Americans ajiparently felt with Senator Vandenberg that “there is a 
line beyond which compromise cannot go” and that the line was already 
in sight. 

The “new departure” in American foreign policy was dramatized on 
March 12, 1947, when the President delivered his “Truman Doctrine” 
speech. In this speech Mr. Truman called for a program of aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and he emphasized “the broad implications involved.” “I 
believe that it must be the policy of the United States,’ he declared, “to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” There after a prime object of American 
foreign poliev was to be the “containment of Soviet power,” to use an expres¬ 
sion first popularized by George F. Kennan, then Director of the State 
De])arlment’s Policy Planning Staff, in a famous article in the July, 1947 
issue of Foreign Affairs, More and more it became recognized that the 
United States was involved in a “cold war,” a state of ncither-war-nor-peace 
which might at any time shift into a “hot war.” Even tlie European Re¬ 
covery Program, first suggested in Secretary of State Marshall’s Harvard 
.speech less than three months after the enunciation of the Truman Doc¬ 
trine, was regarded by many as primarily designed to build up Western 

merit by Stalin, but in retrospect it assumes great importance as a preview of things 
to come. 

Byrnes, pp. 187-193, 
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Europe against Russia, although it had strong and obvious economic mo¬ 
tivations. There were other major landmarks in the evolution of an Ameri¬ 
can policy designed to protect the United States by building up situa¬ 
tions of strength” throughout the non-Coininunist world. They included: 
the Rio Treaty of 1947; strong approval of the Brussels Pact in early 1948; 
the Vandeiiberg Resolution in mid-1948; the Berlin airlift in 1948-1949; tlu‘ 
North Atlantic Treaty of 1949; encouragement of efforts toward economic, 
military, and political integration in WesteTii Europe; cooperative en¬ 
deavors with Britain and France to coordinate occupation policirs in 
Germany, to bring into existence a West German state, and to associate 
that new state with West(rn Europe; the \orth Atlantic 7Veatv; and con¬ 
tributions to the rearming of the nations of Western Europe and the North 
Atlantic community and to coordinated defense planning through the Mu¬ 
tual Defense Assistance Prograiri and central planning in SHAPE] (Supreme 
Headquarters for Allied Powers in Europe). 

Effects of the Korean War. With the attack on the Republic of Korea 
in late June, 1950, the “cold war” gave way to open aggression and direct 
military action by a Russian satellite. It was wicUsy feared that the Korean 
war marked the beginning of a new and iiKiii dtingerous phase of Com¬ 
munist imperialism, which might lead to similar attacks in other parts 
of the world and eventually to World War 111. The intervention of 
the Chinese Communists in late October and early November added to 
these fears, and nothing that has since transpired has served effectively 
to allay them. The response of the United States was to take the leader¬ 
ship in United Nations action to deal with the aggression, to commit the 
bulk of her regular armed forces to the operation, to undertake a major 
defense effort which called for substantial increases in lier armed forces 
and the production of more and better weapons, to coordinate her many 
programs of foreign aid and military assistance into a single Mutual Se¬ 
curity Program in which the accent was heavily on military aid, to enter 
into security pacts with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and New Zea¬ 
land, to take the initiative in the preparation of a Japanese peace treaty 
(signed on September 8, 1951, by representatives of 48 nations), and in 
many other ways to strengthen herself and to assume the leadership of 
the growing alliance of free nations against Communist imperialism. 

Most Americans agreed with their leaders that there was no other path 
which they could take without gravely endangering national security. The 
efforts to reach a basis of understanding with Russia through conciliation 
and compromise — and, some would add, appeasement — had failed; now 
the power approach would be tried in the hope that by repairing the 
defenses of the non-Commimist world the Soviet Union would be deterred 
from further aggressive ventures and that eventually it would be possible 
to achieve by “negotiation from strength” a more satisfactory modus vivendi 
than negotiation from weakness had produced. 

The First Great Debate: Western Europe. The new American steps and 
the basic decision which prompted them were not taken, however, without 
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grave misgivings as to their possible* c*onsec|iiences, both upon iho Ameri¬ 
can economy and upon the prospects for peace. In the United States vig- 
oniiis debates were staged on the* correct poliev to followed vis-a-vis 
the Sovii^t Union and on such issues as the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, the C^hina policy. American com in it merits 
in Western Eiirojx*, the Korean war. and the Mutual Seenritv Program. 
Two of the great debaters weri* particnlarlv significant and aroused wide¬ 
spread interest. Oik* ci'ntc'red on policies toward Western Europe, the 
other on policies in the Far East. 

The first debate was touched ofl* in Deci'inber. 1950, at a time whim the. 
military situation in Kori'a was most alarming, by a radio address bv 
former President Ib'rbert Hoove r. Mr. Hoover dec lared that "the founda¬ 
tion of our national policic*s mu it bc^ to pre^s^*rvc for the world this Wc'st- 
ern H(*misphc*re (".ibraltar of \\'esti*ru Cavilization." With greatly expanded 
air and naval power, he argued, the Unitcxl States could "hvold the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oevans with one fronti(*r on Britain (if she wishes to co-op- 
(Tate); tlie otlicT, on Japan, Formosa and the Philippines.” VV(*stern Eu¬ 
rope was also important for American sc'cnritv, but "the prime obligations 
of defense of \\Vstern Contin(*utal Europe rests on the nations of Conti¬ 
nental Europe,” which "to warrant our furthc*r aid . . . should show they 
have spiritual strength and unity to avail themselvc*s of their own n*- 
sources.”^’ Mr, IIoovc*r\s criticisms came at a time whc*n the Administra¬ 
tion was preparing to cooperate* with the* oth(*r mcuib(*rs of the* North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in plans for the defc'nse of Westc^rn Europe 
and to station more American troops in that area. Prc'sident Truman, 
Sc'cretary of State Achc'son. John F. Dulles, and others supported tlie 
Adminislratioirs policy in public .stat(un(*nts; but th(*re wc're many Ameri¬ 
cans who felt that Mr. Hoover had scorc*d some* telling points. 

The dc*bate which Mr. Hoover initiatc'd seemed to ])robe to the funda¬ 
mentals of American foreign policy and America's proper role in the world. 
Did American frontiers extend onlv to the \A>st(*rn Hernisjdiere and the 
defensive shield from Britain to Formosa, or wcTe they also in Europe 
and on the mainland of Asia? ("ould tlie United States depend on her 
allies, partic'ularly on the countries of Wc.stern Europe? Could Western 
Europe be defended anvwav? Could the American economy .stand the 
strains of a staggering military budget and global aid programs? On these 
and similar questions Mr. Hoover and Senator Robert A. Taft differed 
fundamentally from the supporters of the Admini.stration's ])olicies; but 
even more basic were the differences in approach, in attitude, and in un¬ 
derlying philosophy. 

On January 5, in a 10,0()()-word address to the Senate of the new Eighty- 
Second Congress, Senator Taft attacked the Administration's foreign poli- 

For the text <if Mr. Hoover’s speech of Dec. 20, 1050, see the New York Times, 
Dec. 2J, 1050. The Times gave an excellent “hlow-hv-hlo\v” account of the entire course 
of the "great debate” from December, 1950, to April, 1051. The summaries and in¬ 
terpretations of the debate in “1’he News of the Week in Review” section of the Sunday 
editions of the Times are particailarly valuable. 
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ties, especially the plans to send more armed forces to Europe. He charged 
that the President had already exceeded his constitutional authority by 
ordering American troops into action in Korea without the approval of 
Congress, and that “the President has no power to agree to send troops 
to fight in Europe.” Taft’s view received considerable support in the 
Senate, but the pendulum began to swing in the other direction after 
General Eisenhower’s address to a special session of C^ongress and his radio 
report to the nation in early February. A few weeks before, the wartime 
supreme commander had been put at the head of the Allied forces in 
Europe, and he had just returned from an exploratory visit. He placed 
great emphasis on the importance of Western Europe to the United States, 
and on the importance of American leadership and help upon the morale 
of the people of that area. 
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About a week after Eisenhower s addresses Senator Taft and Mr. Hoover 
returned to the attack, the Senator In anothcT Ic'iij^thv speecli in the Senati\ 
and the former President in his second radio address in less than two 
months. In mid-February, the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Serv¬ 
ices committees began two weeks of hearings on the issues raised in the 
course of the debate, particularly on the question of sending more AmiTi- 
cari troops to Europe. During this period Secretary of Defense Marshall, 
General IaicIus Clay, Charles E. Wilson, and two lU'publiean leaders, 
Harold E. Stassen and Governor Thomas E. Dewey, delendc'd the Admin¬ 
istration s policy, while Senator Taft and Mr. Hoover again led the attack. 
From March 16 to April 4 the Senate debated a resolution, submitted 
jointly by the two committees, declaring that the North Atlantic Treaty 
was “an essential part of the foreign policy of the United States,” and that 
the United States should station in Europe “such units of our armed forces 
as may be necessary and appropriate to contribute our fair slam*.” On 
April 4, the second anniversary of the signing of the North Atlantic Pact, 
the Senate approved this troops-for-Europc resolution by a vote of 69 to 
21, but with an amendment pro\dding that “no ground troops in addition 
to . . . four divisions should be sent to Western Europe . . . without 
further Congressional approval.” Tliis result was not a clear-cut victory 
for either the Truman Administration or its critics, although on the specifii? 
issue popular and Congressional opinion sided lieavily with the Admin¬ 
istration. The disagreements over America's responsibilities in the world, 
of course, remained; but most Americans would agree with James Reston, 
political correspondent of the New York Times, that “the remarkable thing 
about this debate, however, is not that it lias unearthed so much disunity 
within the United States and the North Atlantic community, but that it 
has revealed so much unity on so many basic, even revolutionary, poli¬ 
cies. ' 

The Second Great Debate: the Far East. Hardly had the echoes of “the 
great debate” begun to fade away when they were succeeded by an even 
greater debate. A week after the passage of the troops-for-Europe resolu¬ 
tion by the United States Senate, President Truman removed General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from all his Far Eastern commands. This action 
provoked a political and emotional explosion in the United States, “in an 
atmosphere that was already heavy with bitterness over foreign policy.” 
The White House was deluged with telegrams and letters of protest, and 
the President's fading popularity hit an all-time low. When Gt'neral Mac¬ 
Arthur returned to the United States, for the first time in fourteen years, he 
was greeted as a hero rather than as a repudiated and deposed commander. 
He received the signal honor of being invited to state his views before a joint 
session of Congress, and on April 19, before a packed chamber and crowded 
galleries, with most of the American people gathered around radio or 

For the text of tliis resolution see the New York Times, April 5, 1951, 

^«The New York Times, Feb. 11, 1951, p. E3. 

The New York Times, April 15,1951, p. El, 
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television sets, he made one of the most memorable and dramatic ad¬ 
dresses in AmericJin history. 

Denouncing th(‘. Administration’s policy in the Kon^an war as “appease¬ 
ment, Mac Arthur urged that the United Nations iorces in Kore/a shoutd 
be “permitted to destroy tlu* enemy build-up bases north of the Ya\u” 
(i.e., in Manchuria), “the removal of restrictions on the forces . . . on 
Formosa, with logistical support to contri])ute to their effective operations 
against the Chinese inainland/’ a tighter economic blockade ancl a naval 
blockade of the China coast “to prevent the Chinese Rc‘ds from getting 
succor from without.” H(' also declarc'd “that under no circumstances 
must Formosa fall under (.'ommunist control.” The CencTal spoke almost 
entirely of unilateral action by the United States; he made no mention of 
the contribution of other countries to the fighting in Korea, to the necessitv 
of allies, or even to the United Nations, under whose banner he had com¬ 
manded the forces in Korea. 

Two major issues soon emerged in the early stages of the s(*cond great 
debate: (1) the reasons and the eircnmstances of General MacArthur's 
dismissal; and (2) the fundamental bases and assumptions of the Far 
Eastern ])olicy of the United States, especially with respect to China and 
to the Korean W’ar. The first issue? rai.sed questions respc;ctiiig tlie rekatior.- 
.shij) between military and civilian authorities and the responsibilities of 
a theater c'cinmander in the field of political policy, which in many in¬ 
stances could hardly bo divorced from military considerations. General 
MacArthur never questioned the President’s authority to remove him, but 
he did insist that he never exceeded his instructions. It was quite apparent, 
however, that he was basically unsympathetic with many of the policies 
he was supposed to implement. Another aspect of the first issue was the 
manner in which MacArthur had been dismissed, which impressed many 
Americans as unnecessarily brusque and inconsiderate. The second issue 
— Far Eastern policy —had broader ramifications, affecting as it did the 
most criticized and the least successful phase of American foreign policy 
in the postwar years. Allied with this were questions of the relations of 
the United States with other countries and of the relative importance of 
Europe and Asia in American policy and stiategy. 

Early in May, 1951, the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
committees began to inquire into the military situation in the Far East 
and the facts surrounding the relief of General MacArthur from his assign¬ 
ment in that area. The hearings dragged on for some seven weeks, during 
which more than 2,000,000 words of testimony were heard from thirteen 
distinguished witnesses: General MacArthur himself. Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary of State 
Acheson, Lieutenant General Wedemeycr (former American commander 
in the China theater), former Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson, Vice 
Admiral Badger (former naval commander in the Far East), Major Gen¬ 
eral Patrick Hurley (Ambassador to China in 1944-1945), Major General 
Barr (former head of an American military mission to China), and Major 
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General O’Donnell (former head of the bomber command in Korea 
The inquiry was probably the most searching investigation in the history of 
United States foreign policy. Presumably few people have read or will 
read all of the proceedings, but “buried in the sea of words . . . are some* 
real treasures”: examples are “General MacArthur s eloquent analyses of the 
Korean situation; Senator Morse’s fourteen-point summary of the basic 
points of agreement between the General and the Administration; Secre¬ 
tary Acheson’s staunch defense of Yalta and his statement of our China 
policy the best defenses that have yet been made in concise form of 
these important issues; Senator Kefauvers ten-point summing up of our 
Far Eastern jjolicy; General Marshall’s patient defense of his mission to 
China and of MacArthur s dismissal; General Hurley’s thirty-page rc'vi(‘v\’ 
of the events leading to the recall of General Stilwell iii 1944; and valnabJt' 
excerpts, some juevionsly unpublished, from reports of the Military Intc'l- 
ligence Division of the War Department and of Generals Wedemeyc'r 
and Barr.” 

Aftermoth. The exhaustive hearings clarified a number of important 
points, added to the confusion about others, and led to certain announcc^d 
modifications in the Administration’s Far Eastern policy, especially with 
regard to the admission of Bed China into the UN and to the question 
of Formosa. Under the able chairmanship of Senator Richard Russell of 
Georgia, the procc'edings were conducted for the most part with court(\s\ 
and consideration. As they were nearing their close, Semator Joseph Mc- 
(]arthv delivered a 60,()()()-worcl marathon address in the Senate on what 
he termed “America’s Retreat from Victory: The Story of George Catlett 
Marshall.” In this, he vehemently attacked Marshall and Acheson, charg¬ 
ing that “the State Department, under Marshall and Acheson, and sheltered 
by a w'holJy uncompn'hending and pliant President” was “intent upon 
delivering China to Russia” and that “we did everything we could, short 
of arming and leading the Yenan Reds to give the decision to them.” 
McCarthy’s charges fitted into the preconceptions of many Administra¬ 
tion critics, but the Senate hearings unearthed very little evidence to sup¬ 
port them. 

At the end of the hearings, the basic disagreements remained, and the 
two committees finally decided not to issue a formal report. Instead, on 
June 27 they unanimously agreed on a brief general statement which de¬ 
clared that the Communist world should not “be deceived by the search¬ 
ing review given our global strategy” and that “the issues which might 

Thu New York Times printed complete verbatim reports of these hearings except 
for the censored passages, through the testimony of Secretary Acheson. Thereafter it 
printed the most significant portions, with summaries of the rest. 

Norman D. Palmer, “Tlie Marshall Mission,” Current History, St'pt., 1951, p. 143. 
''^Congressional Record, Vol. 97, Pt. 5. (June 14, 1951), pp. 6569-6604. See also 
Freda Utley, The China Story (Regnery, 1951), which was published shortly before the 
Senate hearings on General MacArthur's dismissal commenced. Miss Utley is just as 
critical of our China policy, and of Marshall and Acheson, as was Senator McCarthy, 
although her language is somewhat more temperate. Senator McCartliy's speech was 
issued in book form in 1952 by Devin-Adair. 
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divide our people are far transcended by the things which unite them.” 
Some of the Republican members of the two Senate committees issued 
separate statements, and on August 19, long after the hearings had closed, 
eight Repidiliean Senators released a blistering and h'ngthv joint state¬ 
ment of views on the lu'arings, presenting their analysis of tht* areas of 
agreement and of disagreement.'^" Tliey flatly charged that th(‘ Admin¬ 
istration’s Far Eastern policy was “the most desolati' failure in thi* history 
of our foreign policy,” and they placed “the sole rc*sponsibility” for this 
failure on the State Department. They concluded that “this investigation 
was in the public interest,” and on this point most Americans appeared to 
agree. 

Quite understandably, the n-action eisewbere in the tree world U> 
VitQaire MacArthur was one of bt ^vilderment and alarm. Apparently the 
members of the two Senate committees sensed this reaction, for in their 
general .statement they said this: “Among those peoples less familiar with 
our system of government, what we have done here may have produec'd 
alarm. . . . But the free world has no cause for dismay. . . . W(* are un¬ 
shaken in our detcTinination to defend oiirselv(‘S and to cooperate to the 
liiiiil of our capabilities with all of these free nations determined to sur¬ 
vive in freedom.” This assurance was badly needed; for among the nations 
which looked to the United States for leadership and assistance thtTc wct(* 
many that were concerned lest the policies MacArthur advocated, which 
to them seemed much too provocative and too likely to increase the dan¬ 
ger of global war, should in the end be forced upon the Administration by 
a critical and insistent public opinion. Moreover, as they read of the emo¬ 
tional outburst in the United States over MacArthur’s dismissal and of the 
public debate on wdiat the Senate committees called “our motives, our 
doubts, the sources of our strength and of our weakness,” they must have* 
wondered, and not for the first time, whether the United States was not 
too undependable, too irresponsible, and too disunited to be relied upon in 
the long, tough struggle with Communist imperialism. 


MAJOR POSTWAR FOREIGN POLICIES 

We shall divide our discussion of the major postwar foreign policies of 
the United States into seven parts. First, we shall observe how all policies 
of a given time tend to become interrelated, making it impossible, for in¬ 
stance, to speak of America s Russian policy without involving Britain and 
China, or of her economic policy without involving political factors. Then 
we shall examine the four great foreign policy “programs” of the postwar 
years: the European Recovery Program, the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, the Point Four Program, and the comprehensive Mutual Security 

•'’*^The text of this statement is given in the New York Times, July 1, 1951, p. El. 

The chief points in this statement were printed in the New York Times, Aug. 20, 
1951. 
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Program. Next we shall note foreign policy developments during the early 
months of the Eisenhower Administration, and then siiniinarize the inter- 
iiational commitments of the United States. 


The Interrelation of Foreign Policies 

Every major issue which confronts the Unifed States in foreign aflairs 
tends to mushroom like the billowing cloud which rises after the explosion 
of an atom bomb. Certainly it is no longer possible to eoinpartmentalize 
major policy questions, whether on a geographic or on a functional basis, 
save for purposes of convenience. Most major issues have political, eco- 
nomic, military, and other aspects. FurtheruK^re, no major problem can be 
regarded as regional in character. As General MacArihnr declared in his 
address to the joint meeting of Congress: “The issues are global, and so 
interlocked that to consider the problems of one sector oblivious to those 
of another is to court disaster for the whole.” Coining from a man who has 
been accused of concentrating too exclusively on the Far East, this state¬ 
ment has added weight. 

Philip E. Mosely has said, “the problem which now dominates all as¬ 
pects of postwar politics is that of the antagonism between American and 
Soviet politics.’' In the long nm, however, it is quite probable that rela¬ 
tions with Asia will become more important, and, indeed, that they may 
even absorb the more immediate issue. Certainly it would be misleading 
to suggest that even from a short-range point of view all American fonngn 
policies should be placed within the framework of “two worlds.” There is, 
in fact, a grave danger, as Walter Lippmann and others have pointed out, 
that in her absorption with the “cold war” and with the problems raised bv 
Russian expansion and intransigence the United States too, although for 
different reasons, will accept the “either-or” philosophy of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism. 

Point One in American foreign policy, according to President Truman, is 
all-out support of the United Nations. A skeptic might raise doubts about 
the degree of American acceptance of the principles of the Charter, and 
he might ask whether the United States recognized the primacy of the 
obligations which she had assumed by subscribing to the Charter or 
whether she was more concerned with “using” the UN for the furtherance 
of her own policies. He might point to the fact that the most important 
American policies in recent years, notably the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, the military assistance programs, 
and even the Point Four Program, were conceived largely or wholly out¬ 
side of the UN. He might also suggest that the military resistance to 
armed aggression in Korea, while nominally a United Nations operation, 
was primarily a unilateral action on the part of the United States. 

Other aspects of policy which have nearly as many ramifications as rela- 

"Soviet-American Relations Since the War,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCLXIIl (May, 1949), 202. 
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tions with tlie UN are the policies toward Western Europe, including the 
European Rec'overy Program, cooperation in the defense of that area 
through NATO and the militaiA" aid programs, policy toward German)', 
relations with the major partners in the North Atlantic alliance, and strong 
eTicouragement of steps toward the economic, inilitar)\ and political in¬ 
tegration of Western Europe. Another area of great importance in Ameri¬ 
can policy is the Far East, with the spotlight on the policy toward 
Nationalists and Communists in China as the situation in that country dete¬ 
riorated rapidly after V-J Day, on prt'sent relations with ('omrnunist China, 
on occupation polici(\s in Japan and now relations witli the newly-inde- 
pendent Jajiancvsc state, on the war in Korea, on policies in Southeast Asia, 
and on security arrangements with Australia and New Zealand, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Japan. In view of th<^ growing important^* of India in the 
Asian scene, relations with tliat great c-ouiitry iirc also matters of particu¬ 
lar concern. 

With the countries of Latin America, which have often lelt neglected 
and shabbily treated, the United States has entered into a binding security 
arrangement, the Rio Tn'aty, and is an active partic ipant in the Organiza¬ 
tion of American State's, the most fully developed of all existing rc'gional 
arrangements. The United Statc\s is, in a sense, a link connecting the Latin 
American states with the North Atlantic Community. Economic aid to 
Latin America has continued on a substantial scale, although the amounts 
are vei*y small in comparison with the funds allocated to Western Europe. 

The United States is also inevitably concerned in the muddled politics 
of th(‘ Middle East, an area which is as vulnerable as it is vital. Questions 
of oil and strategy make this region particularly important. Religion and 
economics arc complicating factors, for this is the heart of the Arab world, 
with an unwelcome intrusion of a new Jewish state, and the standards of 
living are very low. Important as])ects of American policies in the Middle 
East arc military and economic assistances to Turkey, attempts to encour¬ 
age mediation in the continuing Palestine dispute, and efforts to encourage 
Britain to compromise her difference.s with Iran in the explosive is.sue of 
Iranian oil and with Egvpt over the Suez C^anal, the Sudan, and many 
other matters. 

Another broad area of American foreign policy is that of economics. 
This embraces not only the economic aspects of the Marshall Plan and 
the Point Four Program, but also other substantial grants such as the 
British loan in 1946 and the loans of the Export-Import Bank. It includes 
many economic activities under the United Nations, the trade agreements 
program and the multilateral General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
sponsorship of the proposed International Trade Organization, the promo¬ 
tion of foreign trade, currency stabilization, foreign investment, the foreign 
economic aspects of agricultural and shipping policies, a wide variety of 
commercial and financial policies, and the economic phases of the prob¬ 
lem of rearmament vs. recovery. 

Immigration policies are also involved in the complex of international 
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United States Immigration Trend Since 1925 

The year 1925 marked hc^inninff of present immigration law. 
Trend chart is based on fiscal years. 


relations. Prior to World War I the United States was the refuge of the 
oppnissed and underprivilegt'd peoples of most of the world, with th(' iin- 
inigrant tide at times reaching a million a year. No over-all (|uantitati\e 
and few qualitative controls were imposed lK*fore J9J7, when Congrevss 
enacted a literacy-test law. Legislation of the 192()’s set up the national 
origins quota sy.stem and imposed a low over-all quantitative limit. Im¬ 
migration policy did not rise again as an important issuer until after World 
War II. Special legislation then permitted the admission of a limited num¬ 
ber of displaced persons and the McCarran Act imposed a security test in 
1952. President Ei.scnhower early indicated that h(' favored a revision of 
immigration legislation. In this area, as in economics, the United States is 
sometimes charged with failing to make her policies conform to her liberal 
professions. 

A primary object of American foreign policy is, of course, the maintc'- 
iiance of peace; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, following 
the astute observations of E, II. Carr,"’'* that the United States hopes that 
as a result of her policies the prospects for p(*ace will be brighter. The de¬ 
sire for peace was emphasized again and again by President Truman, and 
he tended to justify most American policies as designed to achieve this 
goal. In an address in Tullahoma, Tennessee, on June 25, 1951, the Presi¬ 
dent summarized the major steps which the United States was then taking 
“to keep the peace”; 

Carr ar^es brilliantly that “peace is not, and never can be, the direct object of 
policy.” Conditions of Peace (Macmillan, 1942), pp. xxiii-xxiv; and The Twenty Years' 
Crisis, 1919--1939 (London, 1946), pp. 51-53. 
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Never before in history have we tjikcn such measures to keep the peace. 
Never have the odds against an aggressor been made so clear before the 
attack was launclied. . . . 

We liav(' the United Nations—which expresses llu' coiiscicnee and tlie 
collc'Ctive will of the fr(*e world. 

We \uive th(‘ Organi/alion ol American States — which is building the 
stnmgth of this hemisphere. 

We have the North Atlantic Treaty — which eiMumits all the nations i)f 
tlu' Atlantic community to fight together against aggvessunn 

We hav(‘ unified land, sea, and air forces in Europe, iinder the command 
of (icneval Eisenhower. 

We are strengthening the free nations of the Far East and setting np 
collective .security arrangements in the Pacific. 

We are building up our <!efenscs and the defenses of other free nations, 
raj)idly and effectively. 

Most important of all, we have shown that we will fight to resist aggres¬ 
sion. I'he free nations are fighting - and winning — in Korea. 

Tlu'se seven steps embrace many of the major asj^eets ol current Ameri¬ 
can policy. Particularly striking is the einpba.sis on military prepartxlne\ss 
and on participation in regional arrangements and pacts, altbough the 
UniU'd Nations still occupies the leading place. The military emphasis is 
(*ven more striking when it is remembered that since the fall of 1951 the 
United States has bt'on s])eTuIing at the rate of more than sixty billion 
dollars a year for the (h'fense establishment. 

The European Recovery Program 

The European Uecovery Program was probably the mo.st ambitions un¬ 
dertaking which the United States had ever assumed in foreign aflairs. 
No other venture in American foreign policy lias ever been more carefully 
planned, more actively dc'bated, or more strongly implemented. Secretary 
of State Marshall himself must have been surju ised at the response to his 
now famous announcemenl that the United Stales was willing to make 
.substantial contributions to the economie reeovery of Europe, provided 
that the European .states take the initiative, delerinine their needs, inform 
the United States, and cooperate with each other and with the United 
States in a gigantic program of miituaJ endeavor. 

Preparatory Phase. Soon after Marshall's address at Harvard University 
on June 5, 1947, the Foreign Ministers of the major states of Western 
Europe, on the initiative of Ernest Bevin, Briti.sh Foreign MiiiisU'r, met in 
Paris to consider the opportunity extended to their ccnintries by the Ameri¬ 
can Secretary of State. Mr. Molotov and a large delegation of advisers 
joined them for a few da\^s, but left very shortly. Soon afterward the Rus¬ 
sian Government announced its strong opposition to the whole idea of the 
Marshall Plan, which it charged was an American imperialist and anti- 
Soviet plot in thin disguise. Undaunted by Russia's action, the Foreign 
Ministers of the West European states set up the Committee of European 
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Economic Cooiicration (CEEC), which, after hard work through the 
summer of 1947, on September 22 issued a two-volume report outlining a 
four-year program "similar in general scale to that achieved by the United 
States in the mobilization yt'ars 1940 to 1944.” Meantime, in the United 
States three committees, appointed by President Truman in late June, 
were studving the problem of European aid in relation to Americas 
capacities. On October 16 the Krug Committee reported on "National 
Resources and Foreign Aid”; on November 1 the Council of Economic 
Advisers reported on "The Impact of Foreign Aid upon the Domestic 
Economy”; and a week later a committee of distinguished private citi¬ 
zens, constituting the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, reported 
on "European Recovery and American Aid.” All three reports agreed that 
a foreign aid program of the contemplated size could be undertaken with¬ 
out seriously weaki'iiing the American economy. 

Support in C"ongn\ss was greatly aided by personal visits to Western 
Europe in the fall of 1947 by nearly 150 members; by the information on 
the serious plight of Europe that was made available to Congress during 
the special session of November-December, 1947, and in the testimony 
in hearings of both houses on proposed legislation to launch a European 
Recovery Program.’’** The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in Febru¬ 
ary, 1948, helped to persuade many Congressmen that the United States 
must strengthen the free countries of Europe, and the signing of the 
Brussels Treaty in March, 1948, afforded evidence that the major nations 
of Western Europe were determined to put forth their utmost efforts to 
defend themselves and to deserve American aid. 

Launching ERP. On April 3, 1948, President Truman signed the Foreign 
Assistance Act, which authorized an expenditure of 5.3 billion dollars for 
the European Recovery Program, 463 millions for China, 275 millions for 
Greece and Turkey, and 60 millions for the International Childrens 
Emergency Fund. It also provided for the establishment of an Economic 
Cooperation Administration, separate from but with close relations with 
the State Department. Paul G. Hoffman, a prominent businessman, was 
appointed Administrator for Economic Cooperation, and Avcrell Harri- 
man resigned as Secretary of Commerce to become Special Representative 
for EGA abroad, with headcjiiarters in Paris. ECA special missions were 
soon established in each of the participating countries, which, in turn, 
signed bilateral aid agreements with the United States (except for 
Switzerland) and established the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), with headquarters in Paris, to coordinate their 
own recovery efforts and to work closely with ECA. The first appropria- 

Committee of European Economic Cooperation Report, Dept, of State Pub., 
European Series 28, 2 vols. (Government Printing Office, 1947). Vol. I contains the 
general report and Vol. II, the technical reports. 

80th Congress, 2nd Se.ssion: Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings, 
Jan. 8“Fcb. 5, 1948, 3 parts. Senate Report 935, Feb. 26, 1948; House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Hearing on the H. R. 4840, H. R. 4579, Dec. 17, 1947~March 10, 1948, 
House Report 1585, March 20, 1948. 
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tion for ERP was delayed for nearly three months hy the Repuhlican-con- 
trolled House Appropriations Committee, and it was reduced to four 
billion dollars, to be expended in either twelve or fifteen months as the 
President should decide. 

In this manner the European Recovery Program was launched. It was 
conceived as a four-year program, with gradually (l(*crcasing appropria¬ 
tions; the total expenditure was estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
17 billion dollars. When the program came formally to an end, on 
December 31, 1951, the actual expenclitures — made or coininitted — 
amounted to about 11 billions; but additional commitments had in the 
meantime been made for the rearmament of Western Europe and for the 
coordination of defense efforts in the North Atlantic community. These 
called for many billions more. The shift in emphasis was later reflected in 
the scale of the President s recommendations for fiscal 1952, when he asked 
for 1.65 billion dollars for economic aid to Europe and for 5.24 billions 
for military assistance. For fiscal 1953 the amounts re(|uested wcTe 1.8 
billions and 4.145 billions respectively. 

Achievements of ERP. On December 30, 1951, one day before the Euro¬ 
pean Recovery Program was merged into the Mutual Security Program, 
EGA issued a statement saying that “the American people tomorrow close 
the books on the most daring and con.structive venture in peacetime in¬ 
ternational relations that the world has ever seen—The Marshall Plan.” 
Then, to document its assertion that “never in human history has so much 
been spent by so fe;w with such great results,” it presented the following 
figures: 

The recovery of Europe* from the chaos of 1947, when it was hungry, cold, 
disorderly, and frightened, can be ineasurt*d in cold stati.stics; Industrial 
production, 64 percent above 1947 and 41 percent al)Ove prewar; steer 
production, nearly doubled in less than 4 years; coal production, .slightly 
below prewar but still 27 percent higher than in 1947; aluininiim, copper, 
and cement production, up rc.spectively 69, 31, and 90 percent from 1947; 
food production, 24 percent above 1947 and 9 percent above prewar levels.-’" 

To this success .story the EC^A added a host of otlier figures —the re¬ 
moval of 75 per cent of the restrictions on intra-European trade, the 
doubling of the volume of European trade since 1947, the reduction of 
membership in Communist-dominated labor unions in France by one- 
half to three millions and in Italy by about two and a half millions — and 
a number of intangibles: new ties of friendship as a result of the coopera¬ 
tive action through the OEEC, the cultivation of a sense of common in¬ 
terests, impetus to the Schuman Plan, the plan for a European Defense 
Community and other measures for European integration, and a strong 
boost to the morale and spirits of the people of Western Europe. 

During the last year of its operation one of the great questions facing the 
Marshall Plan countries was the impact of rearmament upon recovery 

Department of State Buttetin, XXVI (Jan. 14, 1952), 43. 
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efforts. “During the first quarter of 1951,” as a n^port of the EGA empha¬ 
sized, “the activities of the Economic Cooperation Administration were 
directed increasingly to support our national policy of aiding other coun¬ 
tries of the free world to make their contribution to the common defense 
against Communist aggression and subversion. EGA programs for Western 
Eiurope were adapted further to the task of securing for that area the 
added economic strength need[ed] to advance its mobilization program 
and to hold its hard-won gains in living standards.” An added source of 
concern was “the increasing scarcity of raw materials supplies and the 
accompanying rapidly rising import prices.” 

The chief sources of raw materials were the underdeveloped countries, 
especially those in Southeast Asia, and the overseas possessions of the 
Marshall Plan countries. In these areas, EGA, although chiefly concerned 
with problems of European recovery, was given mounting responsibilities. 
Almost from the beginning, it was involved in programs in China, first on 
the mainland and then, with the victory of the Chinese Communists 
there, on the island of Formosa, where the Nationalist Government es¬ 
tablished itself. It was also given res])onsibiIities in South Korea, although 
these could be discharged only on a kind of caretaker basis after June, 
1950. In 1950 and 1951 EGA also launched programs in the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Indo-Cffiina, Thailand, and Burma, and it extended some as¬ 
sistance to India. “In the Far East and the overseas territories of the 
Western European countries, EGA activities continued to support and 
stimulate self-help measures aimed at improving the economic and social 
conditions of the people as the prereejuisite of political stability and at 
increasing the production and flow of basic materials and food for the 
defense of the free world.” 

In its immediate objectives the Marshall Plan was generally a decided 
success. There were ample grounds, however, for believing that even this 
gigantic effort might prove to be far short of what was needed. Quite 
possibly it had helped to save Western Europe from economic collapse 
and from Communist conquest from within and from without."" It had, 
moreover, helped to restore hope and confidence in a crucial part of the 
free world. But when it was over Western Europe could hardly be re- 

Twelfth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration, for the 
Quarter Ended March 31, 1951 (Covernniciit Printing Office, 1951), pp. 1, 5, 11, 14, 
19-25. 

Twelfth Report to Congress of EC A, p. 1. 

Paul-Henri Spaak is quite positive that tlie Marshall Plan saved Europe from these 
perils. In 1952 lie declared: "It is obvious that if we had not had the benefit of 
Marshall aid in 1947 w'c should never have been able to solve the economic and social 
problems with which we were confronted as an inevitable consequence of the Second 
World War. , . . Without Marshall Plan aid the whole of Europe that is still free would 
have known a situation even worse than during the bitterest years of the war, and we 
could not have prevented the triumphant spread of communism as far as the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic.^’ "Europe in a Western Community," The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXXll (July, 1952), 46. 
But for all the contributions of the Marshall Plan, Spaak pointed out that Europe was 
still "mutilated, miserable, timid, facing rebellion." 
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garded as a viable econoinic or political unit or as in a position to defend 
itself. The economics of most of the countries could not sustain a major 
defense effort, and the political situation in many was still unstable. The 
strength of the Communists in France had declined only slightly, and in 
Italy they had actually increased in numbers; and “neutralism” and apathy 
and defeatism wen^ still widesprc'ad. The motives of the Unitc'd Stales in 
launching and carrying through the European Recovery Program, at 
great cost to her own people, were still widely misinterpreted and mis¬ 
understood. Again the lesson had beem driven home that dollars can¬ 
not buy good will. 

before it was fused into the Mutual Security Program, the Marshall 
I^lan had become largely a program of economic mobilization for de¬ 
fense. In its early stages the economic aspects w(Te paramount, although 
its long-term possibilities of furthering tlie closer political as well as 
economic integration of \Vestern Europe and of building a stronger 
barrier to Communist aggression had always been recognized. For a time 
attempts were made to keep the program entin^ly separate from military 
measures, but the critical infernational situation, (\specially after the attack 
on the Republic of Korea in June, 1950, made th(\se attempts rather un¬ 
realistic; and the focus of the Marshall Plan was shifted from recovery to 
rearmament. 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Program 

In his Truman Doctrine speech in March. 1947, the President had de¬ 
clared: “I believe that it must be the foreign policy of tVie United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” This was clearly a statement of prin¬ 
ciple, not a specific program of action; but it was applied immediately to 
justify aid to Greece and Turkey, and it has since been invoked in supjmrt 
of many other programs of military and economic aid. In a sense, it under¬ 
lay the Marshall Plan, although this had other objectives and stemmed from 
other sources as well; indeed, some critics, including Walter Lippmann, 
insisted that the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were antithetical 
in character and purposes.”^ Nevertheless, it was this principle that under¬ 
lay American participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the passage of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 

NATO and Military Assistance. The signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
by the United States was an epochal event. Except for the French alliance 
of 1778, it marked the first major long-term commitment into which she 
had ever entered with any state of Western Europe. In the debates 
and hearings which preceded its signing, many Americans, and es¬ 
pecially many Congressmen, had expressed concern lest approval of the 
Pact implied consent to a vast program of military assistance to the other 
member states. Secretary Acheson and other Administration spokesmen 
See Walter Lippmann, The Cold War (Harper, 1947). 
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assured these persons that this was not the intention and that the two 
issues should be considered separately, and the Administration was care^ful 
to postpone the issue of rniJitaiy' aid until after the signing of the Pact. 
In its report on the North Atlantic Treaty th(; Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee specifically stated that there was no necessary connection be¬ 
tween the Treaty and the military aid program."" This position, while 
technically justifiable, was a deliberate device to dodge the issue. No one 
should have been deceived: 

At bottom . . . the issue was not between alternative readings of the 
treaty text hut between formal logic and political realism. The language of 
the treaty justified its sponsors in claiming that it left C^ongress free of any 
commitment to take specific action. Nevertheless, as these same sponsors 
readily acknowledged, the whole situation that had hrought the pact into 
being pointed to one inescapable conclusion which no verbal technicalities 
could invalidate: namely, that the conditions of the modern world had 
irrevocably narrowed the limits within which Congrcjss and the nation could 
exercise the freedom of action to which they had been accustomed in the 
past. 

In a statement to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 28, 
1949, urging approval of the North Atlantic Treaty, Secretary of State 
Acheson was franker than any Administration spokesman had previously 
been in discussing the relationship betwesen the treaty and a military 
aid program: 

The judgment of the executive branch of this Govern men I is that the 
United States can and should provide military assistance to assist the other 
auintries in the pact to maintain their collective security. The pact docs not 
bind the Congress to reach that same conclusion, for it does not dictate the 
conclusion of honest judgment. It does preclude repudiation of the principle 
or of the obligation of making that honest judgment. Thus, if you ratify 
the pact, it cannot be said there is no obligation to help. There is an obliga¬ 
tion to help, but the extent, the manner, and the timing is up to the honest 
judgment of the parties.**^ 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act. On July 25, 1949, the day on which 
he signed the instrument of ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
President Truman sent to Congress a request for legislation authorizing a 
program of “military aid to free nations.” Because of strong objections to 
the wide discretionary powers vested in the President in the original bill. 

North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Executive Report No. 8, 81st Congress, 1st. Session, 
June 6, 1949 (Goveniment Printing Office, 1949). The Vandenberg Resolution (Senate 
Resolution 239, adopted June 11, 1948) had placed the Senate on rec*ord in favor of the 
"progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements for individual 
and collective self-defense in accordance with the UN Charter.” The North Atlantic Pact 
was such an arrangement. See Collective Security in the North Atlantic Area, Dept, of 
State Pub. 3377, European and British Commonwealth Series 5 (Jan., 1949). 

Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1949 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1950), p. 77. 

®'‘ Department of State Bulletin, XVIII (May 8, 1949), 598. 
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kI new iDPasiirG was suTistitutod on Aiijjiist 5, The* iiisistoncc* of a stroiicj 
pro-Chinese Nationalist group in the Senate that Nationalist China also 
receive aid under the proposed program raised added ditfieulties, as tlie 
State Department did not wish to reopen the vexing C^hina question. As 
finally approved by the President on October 6 tlic Mutual Defense As¬ 
sistance Act of 1949 provided for a total appropriation of 1.314 billions, 
one billion for the North Atlantic Treaty C!onntries, $211,37(),()()() for Creece 
and Turkey, $27,640,000 for Korea, the Philippines, and Iran, and $75,000,- 
000 for aid at the President's discretion in the* “general area” of China. 
The Mutual Defense Assistance Program, tluT(‘fore, was largely a ]iro- 
grain of military aid to the countries which participat('d in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organiy/ation, with some economic aspects, and with some 
peripheral military and economic aid to Greece ancl Turkey (which are 
now affiliated with NATO) and to countries of the Far East and other 
parts of Asia. 

The Operation of MDAP. According to the provisions of the Mutual De¬ 
fense Assistance Act, the appropriation for military aid to NAR) coun¬ 
tries could be made available only when each country requesting assist¬ 
ance had signed a bilateral agreement with the United States and wdien 
the President had approved “recommendations for an integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic area.” These formalities were not completed iii'til 
January 27, 1950, when eight bilateral agreements — with the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, and Italy — were signed and the President announced his approval 
of the “strategic concept” worked out by the Foreign and Defense Minis¬ 
ters of the North Atlantic countries.”® In March the first assignment of 
airplanes and other military equipment under the MDAP left the United 
States. 

In June, 1950, the President asked Congress for another billion dollars 
for the second year of MDAP. This time very little serious opposition was 
encountered in Congress. “The alteniativc to military assistance,” de¬ 
clared a report of the Senate Foreign R(*lations and Armed Services com¬ 
mittees, “is the abandonment of freedom, and the confession of weakness 
which the Soviet Union would not be slow to interpret as an invitation to 
aggression.””” The attack on South Korea in late June seemed to prove 
that these were not idle words. The Congress lost no time in approving 
the continuation of MDAP, the Senate unanimously and the House by a 
vote of 361 to 1, and it made no cuts in the amounts requested. The 
appropriations for MDAP were vastly expanded before the end of 1950, 
and when this program was made a part of the Mutual Security Program 
in the following year, the appropriations for military aid to Western 

For the President's statement and the texts of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree¬ 
ments with Belgium, Denmark, France, and Italy, see Department of State Bulletin, 
XXII (Feb. 6, 1950), 198-211. The agreements with Luxemburg, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the Netherlands were printed in the two subsequent issues of the Bulletin. 

^Mutual Defense Assistance Act Extension, Senate Report 1853, 81.st Congress, 
2nd Session, June 21, 1950, p. 26. 
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Europe were more than five times as great as the previous annual figures 
under MDAP. For other areas the sums for military assistance wen^ 
stepped up proportionately. 

The Point Four Program 

Apparently tfu' chU^f reason for aiinouneiTuc^nt of (he Point Four Pro¬ 
gram in the Presidi'iits Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949, was that 
the writer of the Addr(\ss — wlioever he was — seized upon the idea as 
the answer to a search for some dramatic highlight; certainly it soon be¬ 
came clear lliat, as James Reston once said, “the speech preceded the 
policy.”"' But the President's call for a “bold new jirogram” of aid to 
underdevelojied areas aroused great interest and enthusiasm throughout 
the non-Commiinist world. 

Beginnings. The' idea was by no means new. The United States had for 
years been engaged in a varietv of programs of this sort; and in De¬ 
cember, 1948, some six weeks before' the President's address, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations had adopted two resolutions on the same 
general subject: the first called on the Economic and Social Council to 
give “further and urgent cousidc'ration" to tlu^ whole proldem; the second 
provided for an expanded program of technical assistance by the UN. 
The Truman Administration took five months to w'ork out tlie details of a 
program of a very modest sort, after the President's address. Congress 
waited until the summer of 1950 before giving authorization, and then 
appropriated only $34,50(),(KK). Point Four, in spite of the dramatic 
circumstances under w'hich it W'as announced and of its great possibilities, 
is not even yet a well-defined and purposeful jjrogram. 

The Act for International Development (Title II of the Economic As¬ 
sistance Act of 1950) w^as the first legislative step to implement the 
Point Four Program. Despite the fact that the United States was by that 
time spending some 4(K) million dollars a year on various forms of assist¬ 
ance to underdeveloped areas,*^'' the Act for International Development 
w'as “a significant milestone in the evolution of American world policy.” ”” 
For the first time, “technical assistance” had become a major foreign 
policy. The Act declared the purpose was to “aid the efforts of the peoples 
of economically underdeveloped areas to develop tlieir resources and 
improve their working and living conditions by encouraging the exchange 
of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment capital to 
countries which provide conditions under which such technical assistance 
and capital can effectively and constructively contribute to raising 
standards of living, creating new sources of wealth, increasing pro- 

The New York Times, May 26, 1950. 

See address of Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., on “Point 4 Program After Korea,” made in 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 23, 1951; printed in Department of State Bulletin, XXIV (Feb. 5. 
1951), 225-226. 

Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs, 1950 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1951), p. 96, 
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ductivity and expanding purchasing power/" It authorized j^articipation in 
both l)ilateral and multilateral ^‘technical cooperation” programs, and 
directed the President to set up machinery for administration and co¬ 
ordination, including an advisory board with representatives ()f private 
industry. 

Problems of Implementation, llie Act made only passing reference to 
the whole problem of capital inv<\stinent, a matter of great conccTii to 
American business interests and the underdeveloped eountric's themselves. 
The business interests wanted a favorable climate for private invest¬ 
ment, to be gained through investment guarant(‘es by the United States 
and especially through pr(\ssure on the underdeveloj)ed c’ounlries to give 
equitable treatment to ]'>»ivate foreign inv(\stors.^'’ Most of th(^ undcT- 
developed countries, to wIk m large-scale private loans still smaekc'd of 
capitalistic imperialism, wanted to obtain large amounts of capital from 
public rather than private sources. Businessmen feared that Point I*\)ur 
might become a device to expand the already overexpanded area of gov¬ 
ernment operations, and Congressmen shared in varying degr((\s the 
apprehensions of Senator Taft that it would become a kind of global 
WPA program and “a permanent policy of giving our money awav.” 
The State Department and the Administration experienced great dif¬ 
ficulty in reconciling the various points of view and in bringing the NvhoU^ 
program down to earth without destroying the great promise which the 
idea contained. 

New Dimensions for Point Four? The Administration continued to tailor 
its requests for Point Four to the dimensions which Congress would 
tolerate; but both within and without the Government there was a strong 
feeling that the United States .should raise its sights in this area of its 
foreign policy, both because the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
were great and because American national interests would bcjst be ser\'ed 
by a truly bold program of aid.*'^ In November, 1950, Gordon Gray, who 
had been asked by President Truman in the preceding sjiring “to study 
the whole complex of our foreign economic relations,” reported that aid 
to underdeveloped areas was “more important than ever to the security 
and well-being of fre^ countries,” and that while the United Slates had 
“formulated some promising economic measures with respect to thest^ 
areas,” they “have not been pressed with the vigor that the situation re- 

See United .States Council of the Iiitemationul Chamber of Commerce, Intelligent 
International Investment (New York, April, 1949); National A.s.sociation of Manu¬ 
facturers, Tntemational Relations Committee, The Bold New Plan (Ec*ononiic Policy 
Division Series, No. 11, May, 1949); and National Foreign Trade Council, Private 
Enterprise and the Point TV Program (New York, May, 1949). 

The New York Times, June 8, 1950. 

See, for exanmle, Dewey Anderson end Stephen Raushcnbnsh, A Policy and Pro¬ 
gram for Success, No. 1 in the Bold New Program Series of the Public Affairs Institute 
(Washington, D. C., 1951); James P. Warburg, ‘'Point Four”; Our Chance to Achieve 
Freedom Without Fear (Author’s Publ., 1949); and United States Policy for Foreign 
Economic Development, a report by a Seminar on "Economic Policies for Under¬ 
developed Areas” of the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, supplement to World 
Affairs Councilor, II (May, 1951). 
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quires, and they have not yet been fused into a sufficiently effective pro¬ 
gram.” The program which he outlined for each of the next few years 
contemplated private investment abroad of between 500 and 800 million 
dollars, loans of between 600 and 8(X) millions, half of which would be 
supplied by the United States, and appropriations of about 500 millions 
by the United States *‘for a combined program of grants for development 
and technical assistance/' 

President Truman next asked the International Development Advisory 
Board, a group of twelve outstanding private citizens headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller, to consider Mr. Gray’s proposals “as its first task.” In 
March, 1951, the Board issued a significant report which was as bold in 
its conception as the Gray Report and which spelled out its recommenda¬ 
tions in much greater detail. The Board stated that it “has been gov- 
(?rned by the conviction that we free peoples are faced with two main 
threats. One is military aggression and subversion. The other is hunger, 
poverty, disease and illiteracy.” “To meet this double challenge — of 
strengthening the defenses of the free nations while still promoting the 
economic progress essential to lasting peace,” the Rockefeller Board made 
nine major recommendations, endorsing Gray’s proposal that $500,(X)(),000 
be appropriated for economic assistanc'e to underdeveloped areas, and 
urging “the prompt creation of one over-all agency for major foreign 
economics operations,” “a realistic program” strengthening the economies 
of the underdeveloped areas, an all-out food production drive in these 
areas, “a development program to boost the flow of strategic materials 
from abroad,” measures for assuring the underdeveloped countries of 
essential imports, the establishment of an International Development 
Authority, measures for assuring “cooperative local services and financing,” 
and a program to double private American investments abroad.*^* 

The Rockefeller Board was careful to emphasize that the program of 
aid to underdeveloped areas was an essential part of the defense effort of 
the United States as well as a necessary contribution to the promotion of 
more stable economic conditions in the world. Congress accepted the 
Rockefeller Board’s interpretation of the relation of Point Four to the 
defense effort, as we shall see, but it gave little attention to its major 
recommendations. Rather, it was inclined to give priority to defense 
measures and military assistance, and to regard “Point Four” as a rather 
impractical, long-range scheme which had little relation to the existing 
emergency. 


The Mutual Security Progrom 

It was perhaps natural that the next step should be the consolidation 
of the foreign aid programs. President Truman made this proposal to 
Congress in the spring of 1951. When Secretary Acheson appeared before 

Gray Report, pp. 5, 9, 61-73. 

Partners in Progress, Report of the President's International Development Advisoiy 
Board (Government Printing Office, 1951 }• 
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Roche in the Buffalo Couricr-^Expreu Herblnck; ropj/rin/if, I!iS£, 

The Washinuton J'ost 


"Putting it up to him." "You mean these aren't enough?" 

CONGRESS AND THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM-TWO VIEWS 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in support of the Presidents 
recommendations, he said that what the Administration was asking for 
was not “an essentially new program”; rather, it was “the pulling together 
of the economic, technical and military assistance elements of our foreign 
aid into one program.” Declaring that “the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, the Economic Cooperation Act, the Act for International Develop¬ 
ment and other assistance acts provide adecpiate foundation for a mutual 
security program,” he added that what was necessary was that existing 
legislation be “brought together and amended to the extent necessary^ to 
further the objectives of this integrated approach.” His emphasis was 


Department of State Bulletin, XXV (Aug. 6,1951), 210. 
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not on economies to be effected, but on the advantages to be gained in 
orgaiii/mg the defenses of the free states of the world against Communist 
aggression. Indeed, he warned that the new program was going to cost 
“large sums of money”; and the Administration was obviously more con¬ 
cerned in getting enlarged appropriations than in obtaining Congressional 
approval for the integration of programs, which it appeared to assume 
would encounter little di/Bcultj'. 

President Truman in his message of May 24, J951, asked for 8.5 billion 
dollars for tlie fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, to be allocated as follows: 


Area 


Economic 


Military 


Europe 

Middle East and North Africa 
A.sia 

Latin America 
Administrative Expenses 
Total 


$1,650,000,000 
125,000,000 
375,000,000 
22,000,000 
78.000,000 
$2,250,000,000 


$5,240,000,000 

415,000,000 

555,000.000 

40,000,000 


$6,250,000,000 


Tlie Mutual Security Act of October 10, 1951, enabled the President to 
make the integration he had recommended. He appointed W. Averell 
Harriman as Director for Mutual Security, and Harriman, on January 15, 
1952, announced the organization of the new Mutual Security Agency 
(MSA). Tliis Agency, located in the Executive Office of the President, 
exercised general supervision over all the foreign aid programs, and ab- 
.sorbed many of the activities formerly carried on by EGA. The actual 
operation of the Technical Assistance Program devolved largely upon 
the State Department, and of the military aid programs upon the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. Paul R. Porter, former acting chief of EGA activities in 
Europe (under the now-superseded European Recovery Program), be¬ 
came director of the European Office of MSA, other high-level appoint¬ 
ments were made, and mission chiefs were immediately appointed in 
twenty-two countries. 

The objectives of the Mutual Security Program include those of the 
later phases of the ERP with their emphasis on economic aspects of rearma¬ 
ment, die military objectives of the MDAP, and the technical a«!i!i;tanf»ft 
objectives of the Point Four Program. While it cannot be said that new 
objectives are included — except perhaps that of coordination — the new 
program made po.ssible a broader and more intensified approach, as, for 
instance, greatly expanded economic aid and technical assistance in the 
Far East and an enlarged program in Latin America. 

To those who hoped that the Point Four Program would become one 
of the most important and constructive phases of postwar American 
foreign policy, its complete absorption into what is primarily a military 
program came as a disappointment. Moreover, this step gave substance 
to the charges that Point Four is regarded in the United States as a 
weapon in die “cold war” — that it is a method of buying support and of 
obtaining important strategic materials rather than a long-term policy of 
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.liding underdeveloped countries to improve their basic economic strcngtlj 
so (hat (hey may stand on their own feet as eijual partners of other frre 
nations. The reasons for the inclusion of Point Four in tlu' Mutual 
Security Program were more immediate and practical, based o»i the 
obvious need to coordinate the operation of th(j various fonu'gn aid pro¬ 
grams and to present these programs to Congress in the form most ac¬ 
ceptable to that sometimes otherwise-minded body. 


The Eisenhower Administration 

The future course of American foreign policy was determined more in 
the nntiomil party conventions in June and July of 1952 than by the presi¬ 
dential election of November 4. While Senator Robert A. Taft, perhaps the 
ablest critic of the Truman policies, was by no means an isolationist he was 
deeply concerned about the effects on the national economy of immense 
defense expenditures and huge foreign aid programs, and he believed (hat 
grants to other countries should take closer account of the efforts of those 
countries to h(?lp themselves. The nomination of General Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower was in effect a vote of confidence in the basic principles of President 
Truman s foreign policy. The same was true of th<‘ nomination of Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson by the Democratic convention. Ilis principal rival, 
Senator Estes S. Kefauver of Tennessee, was generally regarded as loss of an 
internationalist than the Illinois governor. 

The election campaign brought a great deal of talk about foreign policy 
but no clear-cut issues. The Republicans aired their views on the “blunders” 
of Roosevelt and Truman, while the Democrats pointed to their substantial 
achievements in behalf of the unity and strength of the free world. General 
Eisenhower spoke with authority on the problems of Europe; Governor 
Stevenson discussed Asia with unusual insight, and he seemed to express 
more faith in the United Nations than his opponent. Late in the campaign 
Eisenhower promised that, if elected, he would go to Korea to study means 
of bringing the unhappy war to a close. This promise was popularly in¬ 
terpreted as a likely quick end to the fighting, and it may have been of great 
importance in the Generals election victory. 

The President-elect turned with energy to the business of learning about 
his new responsibilities and of choosing his advisers and assistants. He in¬ 
vited John Foster Dulles to become Secretary of State, Cffiarles E. Wilson 
of General Motors to head the Department of Defense, and Harold E. 
Stassen to direct the Mutual Security Program. He made his promised trip 
to Korea with no immediately visible results. After some uncertainty he 
seemed to have established working relationships with Senator Taft, ma¬ 
jority leader in the Senate. As he gradually announced his cabinet appoint¬ 
ments it became clear that his preferred advisers were conservative busi¬ 
nessmen. 

President Eisenhower's Inaugural Address on January 20, 1953, was a 
message of dedication. The new chief executive really spoke on the state 
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of the world — on its problems, its trials, its changes. He solemnly called 
upon Americans to preserve their faith in freedom and to sustain their 
country in the rightful use of ffs power and leadership. He outlined no 
specific foreign policies, but he asserted “certain fixed principles” that 
would guide his Administration. These incliuU'd an abhonence of war, the 
development of American strength, a willingness to cooperate with other 
states, no appeasement, no abuse or misuse of American power, support for 
the security of other states, the encouragement of productix ity and profit¬ 
able trade for the world, loyalty to the United Nations, collaboration with 
states of the Western Hemisphere, the encouragement of European unity, 
the equality of all races imd peoples, and making the United States an 
effective? force for jieace. 

In an address to the nation on January 27 Sec retary Dulles dc'clartxl that 
the keynote of the foreign policy of the new administration would be “en¬ 
lightened self-interest." Flinphasizing the seriousness of the threat, he as¬ 
serted that Communists had incrc^ased from 200,000,000 in 1945 to 80(),()00,- 
000 in 1953. He took issue with a statement hy former President Truman 
that it was doubtful that the Soviet Union hacl the atomic bomb; and he 
pointed to possible Communist control of the “ric.*c‘ bowl" of Soutfu'astern 
Asia and of the oil areas of the Middle East, to Communist efforts to 
promote rc^volt in Africa, and to Communist movements in South AnKu ica. 
He cited the President's unejualified ojiposition to the idcia of prev(*nti\'e 
war, and he held out hojie tliat the U.S.S.IU herself could be made to want 
peace. He detected signs of “indigestion" in the Communist world, a condi¬ 
tion that might be aggravated by vigorous efforts on the part of Americans 
to demonstrate the superiority of freedom. 

The first evidence of the “positive” foreign policy promised by the Re¬ 
publicans came with President Eisenhower’s Message on the State of tlu? 
Union, February 2. Two pronouncements in particular suggested that the 
Administration had in mind some drastic tactical changes within the frame¬ 
work of the older policies. The Seventh Fleet would no longer prevent the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa from attacking the Chinese Communists 
on the mainland; and Mutual Security aid to Western Europe would be 
conditioned upon the earnestne.ss of the efforts of the European states to 
efiFect a closer integration. Less dramatic were the declarations relating to 
the military training and arming of more South Koreans, the apparently 
meaningless repudiation of secret agreements entered into between the 
United States and foreign powers, the desirability of a bipartisan foreign 
policy, the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the relaxa¬ 
tion of procedural obstacles to foreign trade, the offshore purchase of 
needed defense goods, and improvement in the consolidation and adminis¬ 
trative efficiency of the nation s armed forces. A great deal of the Message 
was devoted to domestic interests, many of which had implications for 
foreign relations. 

The immediate effect of the decisions announced by the President on 
February 2 was considerable anxiety among the allies of the United States 
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in both the Far East and Europe. All of them feared an enlargement of the 
Korean war into World War III. Even before Eisenhower had delivered his 
message to Congress, however, Dulles and Stassen had flown to Europe to 
consult with leaders in NATO countries. They apparently succeeded in 
their efforts to convince the Europeans that the United States had no desire 
for reckless and dramatic action. They found European statesmen willing 
and able to understand that American aid must be contingent upon more 
vigorous efforts for the integration of Western Europe; indeed, many of 
them had earlier invited a stronger American pressure toward that ob¬ 
jective. As the early weeks of the Eisenhower Administration came to a 
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Foreign Aid — Past and Present 

The Administration opened its 
hid last week for Congressional 
approval of President Trumans 
$7.9 billion Mutual Security 
Proram. Figures in top panel, 
opposite page, cover the period 
July, 1945, to the end of last 
year. Those in the top panel, 
this page, are hosed on aid ex¬ 
tended to the various European 
countries hy the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration and 
the Mutual Security Agency 
since April 3, 1948. 

Tlw New Yurk Timei, March 16, 19ai 
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close, it seemed that American foreign policy would remain essentially un¬ 
changed. Here and there a little “positive” had been added. 


SUMMARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COAAMITMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

The international commitments of the United States are diversified in 
character, great in extent, and world-wide in scope; they are fraught with 
implications of the gravest import for every American. Among the 
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major postwar commitments the following arc of particular importance; 

1. Support of the United Nations. By approving th(' Charter of the 
United Nations, which ther(?by became a part of the supreme law of the 
land, the United States accepted heaw obligations and responsibilities 
in the international community 

2. The European Recovertj Program. Measured in dollars and cents^ 
and probably in signiGcance, this was the most important single aspect 
of postwar American foreign policy. While this program officially ended 
on December 31, 1951, many of its functions were taken over by the 
Mutual Security Agency. Three and a half years of active implementation 
of EBP had cost some eleven hJIlion dollars. 

3. Support of *Jrecdom-loving nations against the dangers of aggres¬ 
sion’ This principle has been invoked to justify military and economic aid 
to many areas and countries — including Greece and Turkey, and Western 
Europe — and security arrangements with the countries of Latin America 
and Western Europe, Canada, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Of jiarticular significance is American participation in the 
North Atlantic Pact and the Military Assistance Program, which were at 
once major new departures in American foreign policv and logical cul¬ 
minations of American policies toward Western Europe since the end of 
the war, such as the European Recover)^ Program, the British loan and 
other financial assistance, and support of steps in the direction of the 
integration of Western Europe. 

4. The occupation of Germamj. and continuing post-occupation re- 
sponsihilitics. For some seven years the United Stales participated with 
the United Kingdom, France, and lh(; Soviet Union in the joint military 
occupation of Germany. The costs of the occupation were very heavy — 
at least a billion dollars a year, and probably, directly and indirectly, much 
more. The difficulties of framing satisfactory occupation policies, espe¬ 
cially on a four-power basis, were almost insurmountable. Since efforts 
to reach agreement among the four occupying powers failed, the United 
States laid primary emphasis on closer cooperation with llie Western 
powers and with the people of the Western zones. She took the lead in 
steps leading to the emergence of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
these zones, in the preparation of a contractual agreement whereby oc¬ 
cupation would be ended and the Federal Republic would be recognized 
as a sovereign state, subject to certain special limitations, and in the plans 
to associate the new state with the Schiirnan Plan, the European Defense 
Community, and other measures of West European cooperation, and 
with the non-Coinmunist world generally. The United States will con¬ 
tinue to bear responsibilities in Germany for some time to come. 

5. The occupation of Japan, and continuing post-occupation responsi¬ 
bilities. During the period of the military occupation, which lasted for 
six and a half years, the United States, through SCAP (Supreme Com¬ 
mander for the Allied Powers), played the leading — and indeed almost a 
solitary — role. She took tlie initiative in drafting a peace treaty with 
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Japan, in spite of the opposition of the Soviet l)loc and of Tnrt.o ar,,i n 
« well, and in .1„. ,e-a.„n,gn„„ of as . Z 

has since entered into a special scciiriU' arranjrement witli T., ! u 
she has shouldered the greatest respoiisihiliw not only fL* oe • 
pohci^ but for the post-occupation evolution of the islaiid empire^”^^ 

6. Commitments in the Western Hemisphere. In addiHon i 
standing commitments arising from the Monroe Doctrine, acreementTS 
prewar inter-American coiiferenc-es, etc., the United States’dv^ng the war 
and m the postwar period has taken an active part in tb» ^ v f ^ 
of the Inter-American System through the establfshment of thrOrganiza" 
hon of American States, with its elaborate permanent machLit for 
collaboration and con.sultation; and she has assumed other speciBc ram 
such a, ,h^e arising from the Inter-America^'^*,n^ 

fw*’^!?**"**^’* IlM Part of Bogoti of 

1948, the Ewnomic Agreement of Bogota of the same year, as well as 
from a number of defensive arrangements with Canada. 

assistance to underdeveloped areas, especiallu thrn,.r,l> 
the Point Four prograeu Although this pr^ is slill 
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it is an imaginative approach to basic human problems and has unlimited 
potentialities, if boldly implemented. It may eventually bear a heavy 
price tag, and it certainly calls for superior tact and statesmanship, and 
for the closest kind of cooperation with recipient countries. 

8. The reduction of tariffs and removal of barriers to tvorld trade. 
These have been basic objectives of American foreign economic policy 
ever since the passage of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. The United 
States took the leadership in steps which led to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the most comprehensive multilateral trade 
agreement in history, and to the Charter of the International Trade 
Organization. While th(? I i'O Charter has not been approved by the 
American Senate (and seeiir ii.deed to be a “dead duck”), and while the 
trade agreements program i.*- subject to constant sniping from many 
members of Congress, the United States is heavily committed to the sup¬ 
port of measures for the reduction of trade and exchange restrictions 
and to the multilateral approach to international economic relations. 


THE NEW PARTNERSHIP 

We have examined some of the factors conditioning American foreign 
policy and some of the principles which have governed it. We have seen 
that most of these principles were formulated early in tlie American ex¬ 
perience, and that they have stood the test of time and of changing condi¬ 
tions much better than is generally realized. Since the turn of the century, 
however, some have had to be abandoned and others reformulated and 
re-examined. In tin’s period vast changes have occurred in the world 
political pattern, and the United States has moved, somewhat haltingly 
and reluctantly, into a position of great power and n\sponsibility. There 
is ample evidence for concluding that she has not yet learned how to act 
like a great power or how to wield such tremendous responsibility; that 
she has not yet adjusted herself to her new world position; that she is still 
handicapped by illusions and concepts which were acfjuired in a far dif¬ 
ferent era. Perhaps it is not surprising that her motives and intentions are 
not always understood abroad; she does not fully understand them herself. 
She still is trying to formulate policies which will be truly in the national 
interest, and she is beginning to realize that good intentions and lofty 
statements of principle are no substitute for concrete policies closely 
geared to determined objectives. 

A friendly English critic, J. B. Prie.stley, expressed the anxiety of many 
observers when he wrote in 1947: 

America now bestrides the world; she is the colossus of our time. What¬ 
ever is said and done in the United States may easily change the lives of 
unnumbered millions thousands of miles away. ... It is clearly a terrible 
responsibility. But where, except in occasional speeches, is America's sense 
of responsibility? . . . Congressmen who have never given a morning's 
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serious thought to world problems hurry to register votes that may ruin half 
a continent. Columnists in search of a scoop casually blast the plans ol 
half a dozen countries. Private feuds tha^ we in hiirope know nothing about 
shape our lives. 

The most powerful govcrnnient on earth seems to ha\c no continuing 
policy, no tradition to guide it, and is clearly swayed by what is largely an 
irrcspoiisihlc sensntion-hving press and an electorate that can be .stampeded 
like cuttle. Imuninc our feelings. It is like being locked in a house with a 
whimsical drunken munt.*^' 

So startling is this image that most Americans might have difficulty in 
recognizing themselves in it; hut they must admit that Priestley’s mis- 
givings have some basis in fact. They should realize tliat appreJieiisions 
of tliis sort have bee]j frequently voiced in unofficial circles in almost every 
otluT country of the non-Coniinunist world. Ev'cn in official quarters the 
same doubts and fears have lieeii c\'pre.sse?d, although in more r(\strained 
and diplomatic language. Om* may .suspect tliat the real source of per¬ 
turbation lies in th(' unwelcoiru' realization by the peoples of other free 
nations that they are heavily (lejiondent on the United States for economic 
recovery, political stability, and military protection. Quite understand¬ 
ably, they do not care to feid like poor relations of a “whimsical drunken 
giant’' or even of a sober, reliable giant. The United States, for her part, 
still seems to expect gratitude and appri'ciation for the tremendous out¬ 
lays she has made to assist other countries, when she should realize that 
gratitude is a rare commodity on the international market and that the 
real justification for her aid programs must be sought in the realm of na¬ 
tional self-interest, with humanitarian considerations as an important but 
nevertheless subordinate motivation. 

The Hoover Commission's Ta.sk Force on Foreign Affairs called at¬ 
tention to two characteristics of the present international position of the 
United States which call for recognition and implementation. The first 
is that “the objectives and policies of the United Stales are today by 
necessity fundamentally positive in nature rather than negative or declara¬ 
tory as in the past” and that even a policy with so many negative aspects 
as the Truman Doctrine “recpiires positive commitments in terms of dol¬ 
lars and personnel.” The second prime characteristic is “the cooperative 
nature of our foreign relations"; even the major issues between the two 
giants of the modem world, the Soviet Union and the United States, “are 
not bilateral but involve many countries.” Many Americans are still un¬ 
willing to face the full implications of these observations, but the majority 
are apparently beginning to accept them as among the unavoidable con¬ 
ditions of international life. 

More than a generation ago Woodrow Wilson declared: “We are par¬ 
ticipants, whether we would or not, in the life of the world. The interests 

^®“You Worry the World,” in Magazine of the Year, Oert., 1947; quoted in Harold 
and Margaret Sprout, Foundations of 'National Power (Van Nostrand, 1951), p. 415. 

Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs, p. 37. 
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of all nations are our own also. We are partners with the rest.” Many 
y(‘ars of (lisilliisionineiit and another world war were reijuired before the 
AiiKTican people r('ali7(Kl and aeeepted the import of W^ilsons words. 
Now, “for the first time in ils history/’ says one historian of American 
diplomac)', “the United States has been striving to live up to the re¬ 
sponsibilities of world leadershij)”; and he adds: “This is the single most 
important fact in tlu' world todav.” 
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chapter 26 


The Foreign Policies of France, China, and 
lesser Powers 


Only a France that accepts her part of the total European responsi¬ 
bilities . . . can be a leader in a free and peaceful Europe. Onlij a 
France that goes hack to her old tradition of being the teacher of 
Europe, of tlw tradition of the Crusades as well as of the Revolution 
. . . can win the support that she needs — and we need. . . . But 
a France that is the corner-stone of the. new free Western Europe, its 
heart as well as its head, that is an ally worth having. 

— D. W. BnocAN ' 


To speak of the power of states that possess power is in no way disturb¬ 
ing. But it seems singularly ungracious to apply the single yardstick of 
power to states that make no pretensions to power — to states that deplore 
violence and seek only to live in peace. Such a measurement does injus¬ 
tice to the many great cultural and humanitarian contributions of small 
states. Yet, as D. W. Brogan says, "a state without adequate power can¬ 
not have a foreign policy at all,” and certainly the states with substantial 
power determine the course of world politics; and it is with world politics 
that we are here concerned. We must therefore give most of our atten¬ 
tion to the super-powers — as we have already done — .somewhat less at¬ 
tention to the merely great and the middle powers — as we are about to do 
— and very little if any to those states which, however glorious may be 

^French Personalities and Problems (Knopf, 1947), p. 199. 
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their traditions or their devotion to the pursuits of peace, simply lack the 
strength to play significant parts in the hurly-burly of international poli¬ 
tics. Circumstances may, in this regard, compel weaker states to an ob¬ 
scurity that they may cither cherish or resent, just as circumstances direct 
for stronger states an active role from which they may shrink at their own 
peril. 

Great Britain, th(i Soviet Union, and the United State's — the states whose 
foreign policies we have already reviewed — are tlie three greatest powers 
in the world today. The order here is alphabetical; indeed, in power rat¬ 
ing Great Britain is a poor third. It is more difficult to indicate the power 
standing of other states. India’s power potential, for instance, is far greater 
than her power in being; Yugoslavia’s military strength is out of proportion 
to her t(*chnological developinJMit; and Argentina and Spain seem to have 
military establishments unwarranted by their economic resources. Per- 
hajis the same should be said of Turkey. GtTinany’s power is now, of 
course, very low, being fixed by her political status rather than by her 
manpower and economic and technological resources. Military power in 
being, however, is not always a reliable index to a state’s influence in 
world affairs. France and C]ommiinist (Tiina are notable examples today: 
France, because of her geographical position, her world-wide commitments, 
and the quality of her diplomacy; Communist China because of her ag¬ 
gressive impulses, her enormous potential, and her affiliation with Soviet 
Russia. The foreign policies of these two states we .shall now examine; 
and we shall follow these reviews with a briefer discussion of the policies of 
some of the lesser powers. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE 

Geographically, culturally, and politically France has occupied a central 
position throughout the history of Western civilization. Today her people, 
conscious of past glories and hoping to maintain her great role in the 
world, face an uncertain future with troubled hearts and apprehensive 
minds. For all their harking back to the past, they are painfully aware 
that the world in which France was a major power no longer exists. For 
some dec ades prior to World War 11 the French position was being steadily 
weakened, although this fact was often obscured by astute diplomacy and 
by the prestige of former greatness. Perhaps not until the collapse of 1940 
were the flaws in French politics and society, and the basic weakness in 
France’s power position, exposed mercilessly for all the world to see. Since 
the war, with major outside assistance, especially through the Marshall 
Plan, the French have made a rather remarkable economic recovery and 
have repaired many of the visible wounds of war; but the invisible wounds 
remain, and the French find themselves called upon for new and greater 
sacrifices and exertions at a time when their physical and spiritual reserves 
are low. “France is still a weary nation, still bruised by the war and dazed 
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by the occupation, and still rent by the great divisions in her history - 
the French Revolution and the Vichy conflict.” * 

Quite understandably, it is difficult for Frenchmen, realists though they 
are, to face present realities and to reconcile themseb cs to their changed 
position in the world. Even within the older European political system 
France was being outstripped in industrial and military' power, as well as 
in population, by a unified and militaristic Germany, with Britain and Rus¬ 
sia often exercising a decisive influence on European affairs. Now the verv 
system of which France was a part has collapsed, perhaps forever, and to 
an unprecedented degree the destinies of France rest in the hands of other 
powers, which are either non-European, like the United States, or Euro¬ 
pean in only a peripheral sense, like Britain and the Soviet Union. France’s 
efforts to adjust herself to this new and unwelcome situation have been 
gravely handicapped by internal weabiesses, notably in her political .sys¬ 
tem and her morale, by the necessity of trying to meet heavy commitments 
with diminished reserves, and by patterns of thought which have deep 
roots in history and tradition. Under these circumstances it has been dif¬ 
ficult to evolve coherent and realistic policies in foreign affairs wliich will 
win popular support. 

However altered France’s position in the world may be, it cannot be 
properly appraised without some consideration of the central tlu-eads of 
French foreign policy in the past. The student of international relations 
should bear in mind two caveats which the French themselves have often 
ignored. The first is that greatly altered world conditions may call for a 
complete reappraisal of a nation’s policies, and therefore any attempt to 
force these policies into the rigid mold of the past may have unfortunate 
consequences. This may be particularly true with respect to France; for, 
as Fred L. Hadsel has pointed out, “The conflict between historical think-- 
ing and current necessities is . . . the major theme of contemporary French 
foreign policy.” ® 'The second caveat follows directly from the first: namely, 
that French diplomacy was successful only when it was geared to existing 
conditions, and so the record of that diplomacy offers guides for present 
French statesmen only if studied with a critical and discerning eye. It is 
well to bear in mind the thought which Hajo Holborn has clearly stated: 
“The foremost task of historical analysis is to establish a clear distinction 
between the forces and ideas of past ages which continue to have a bearing 
on our present-day problems, and those which have ceased to be live issues 
for our times, or, perhaps, forever.” * 

* Lester Market, “The Challenge to France —and to Us,” the New York Times 
Magazine, June 17,1951, p. 24. 

•“France Among the Powers,” in Modem France, Edward M. Earle, ed. (Princeton 
University Press, 1951), p. 503. 

•“The CoIIap.se of the European Political System, 1914-1945," World Politics, I 
(July, 1949), 442. 
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Backgrounds of Present-Day Policy 

Pre-Revolutionary France was strongly cast in the authoritarian mold. 
Louis XL Francis I, Henry 1\^ Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XVI were 
all concerned as much with establishing a strong monarchy as with the 
promotion of France’s prestige by foreign adventures. ‘The first thing I 
considered,” Richelieu once said, “was the majesty of the king; the sec¬ 
ond was the greatness of the kingdom.” When the head of Louis XVI was 
held up before the cheering multitudes in the Scpiare of the Revolution 
on January 2L 1793, the I lench people thought they had parted with 
absolute monarchy forever. 3nt the authoritarian tradition did not die 
with the ancien rrf^imr. It is still a powerful force in contemporary Franct'. 

The Revolution and Napoleon. The French Revolution, however, estab¬ 
lished another and more important force — the revolutionary tradition 
which has done so much to shape the course of the life and national poli¬ 
cies of the French people in the past century and a half. Even bclore 
1789 — an epochal date in modern history — the voice of revolutionary 
France was heard, most loudly in the pronouncements and activities of 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century — Voltaire, Rousseau, Dide.rot, 
D’Alembert, Coiidorcet, and a host of others. That Revolution laid the 
basis of modern French liberalism. Though often perverted and some¬ 
times apparently mute, the concepts boldly expressed in the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man (1789) and in the rallying cry of the Revolution- 
^'LihertCy Egalite, Eratcrnitc^ — have become deeply fixed in the minds 
and hearts of the French people. In spite of Napoleon and of Charles X 
and later would-be despots, the France that emerged from the Revolution 
was a liberal, democratic! France, with deep attachment to republican 
institutions. 

Tlie revolutionary elan of the levees en TTKisse, aided by the weaknesses 
of the armies marshallcxl against them, enabled the First French Republic 
to avert extinction by foreign occupation; and the military genius of Napo¬ 
leon turned a war of survival into a campaign for European domination. 
For all his brilliant military victories, Napoleon, himself a child of the 
Revolution, reverted to the authoritarian tradition, and subordinated -- 
or perhaps failed even to consider —the national interests of France in 
his quest for personal glory. The verdict of Strausz-Hupe and Possony, 
though somewhat harsh, is well worth considering: 

Napoleon lost by diplomatic ineptitude what he had won by military 
genius. He failed to set up an eflPective system of foreign policy and to 
forge durable alliances. . . . He also failed to secure his continental posi¬ 
tion, primarily because he could not conclude a settlement with Austria. . . . 
He secured the help not of allies but of reluctant and unreliable auxiliary 
armies, who deserted him in the hour of decision. . . . 

During his reign, Napoleon tried various systems: the establishment of 
satellite states; the Confederacy of the Rhine — an alliance of France and 
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Western Germany; an alliance with Austria; an alliance with Spain; cc 
operation with Italy; and an allianct* witJi lUissia. Since Xapohuin conld 
not make up his mind as to what system he should esj)0use, none ol th(*.s(‘ 
chance comhinations pro\’ed of enduring \ aluc to French ])()licy. 


From Vienna to Versailles. Assisted by the diplomacy of T allexTand and 
the easy conditions of the peace settlement — as niodified at Aix-la-CJjap(‘Ile 
in 1818 — France n^cov'cred quickly from the defeat of 1815 and soon be¬ 
came an active jxirticMpant in the “(Concert of Enro 2 )i*,” a loose association 
of the major European states which succeeded tJi(* QiiadrupJe Alliance. 
At least three more revolutions — in 1830, 1848, Lind 1871 — Avc're necessary 
before the victory of republicanism in France could be assured, althougli 
its future is still uncertain and in a sense it has snrvivf\l because the French 
can agree on no other political system. Napoleon III, obsessed with impe¬ 
rial dreams and unaware of the realities of power, embarked on foreigii 
policies which brought disaster to himself and neai-disast(T to France. His 
attempt to carve out an empire in Mexico was a costlv fiasco. His encour¬ 
agement of Sardinia-I’iedmont and his active* intervention against Austria 
aided the cause of Italian unity, but led to no substanti;il results for France. 
Even more misgiiid(?d was his policy toward Prussia. Ihiconsciouslv, and 
at limes even con.sciously, he promoted the unification of Germany, which 
French policy for centuries past had .sought to avoid. When the* showdown 
came in 1870, France was unprejiared and alone, whereas Prussia iindc'i’ 
Bismarck was psychologically and militarily ready. A year later France 
lay prostrate, and a jjowerful Gc‘rman Empiie, proclaiincHl in the Hall of 
Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles, stood ready to dominate the continent. 

The rise of a united CcTinanv sc^riously alten*d the powcT position of 
France. For a time the Third Republic, a ramshackle gov(*rnment which 
succeeded the Second Emjiire, was preoccupied witli internal [political dif- 
ficultie\s — witness the Boulanger episode and tlic Drc'vfus affair — and with 
colonial expansion, a program subtly encouraged by Germanv as a means 
of diverting French energic's from the European arena and of embittering 
French-British relations. Thereafter, howi'vcr, brilliant French diploinacx' 
began to right the balance so seriously threatcmc'd by the rising might of 
imperial Germany. Clearly France was in no j^osilion to confront Germany 
alone; hence her dq^loinats iesortt‘d to alliances and diplomatic fence- 
mending on a major scale. She took the lead in the* moves on the diplo¬ 
matic chessboard which resulted in the formation of the Triple Ententi* 
(Britain, France, and Ru.ssia) in 1907. However unnatural an alliance with 
tsarist Russia and with France s traditional enemy, Britain, might appear, 
it was a “natural” as a move to check an incnuisingly powerful and militaris¬ 
tic Germany. The key role in the formation of this alliance was played by 
the French Foreign Minister, Theophilc Delcasse, whose diplomacy is still 
worthy of study by French statesmen and students of world affairs. 


® Reprinted from International Relations by Robert Straii.sz-Hupo and Stefan Pos.soiiy, 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by Alfred A. Knopf. P. 149. 
For their analysis of the principles of French foreign policy, see pp. 146-151. 
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The Triple Entenle did not prevent war, but it did help its members to 
survive the Idows of the Cermaii military machine in World War I. In 
French eyes, however, the war did iiol remove the Cerman thrt^at. At tlie 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Clemenceaii, the “I'iger ’ of France, de¬ 
manded a stern peace and guarantees that Germany would not rise again. 
But no peace treaty, howev(T harsh — and in retrospect ihe Treaty of Wr- 
sailles seems to have becji anything but a “Carthaginian ’ pc^ace — can keep 
a potentially strong nation down, unl(‘ss its t(‘rms are enforct'd. France 
was unable to do the job alone, and the guarantees which she sought from 
England and the United Stales were not forilicoming. Britain sought to 
resume her historic role o; I)alanc(T in Europt*, rather than liccome an 
active member of one of tw( ^poosing alliances. She refiisc*d to join France 
in any preventive measures (o enforce the ])eace settlement, and in general 
followed a much more conciliatory policy toward Ciermanv/* The United 
States Senate refused to ap])rovc the \'crsaillcs Treaty or the })rop()sed 
three-power treaty of guarantee. The republic across the Atlantic largely 
withdrew from European affairs after her brief venture' in a foreign war. 

The Interwar Period. The search for security becinne almost an obse.s- 
sion with the Prench in the 192()’s. It dominated thc'ir policy in the League 
of Nations, and i^ drove French statesmen to grasj) at straws such as the 
Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg Pact. But not all of the Fremh <\ggs were 
placed in the flimsy basket of collective security. French spokesmen were; 
convinced advocates of the sanctity of treaties and of the strict maintenance 
of the status quo. Their attitude seemed to brand them as defenders of an 
outmoded political order aiul as opponents of any change. They saw to it 
that the provisions for peaceful change written into the Wrsaillcs Treaty 
remained a dead letter. 

Unable to rely on the short-lived prewar alliance with England, and un¬ 
willing to consider an alliance with Communist Russia, France resorted to 
less formidable alliances to strengthen her position in Europe and to keep 
Germany encircled. This was the objective of her alliance's with sevcTal 
countries of Eastern Europe, notably the Little Entenle powers (Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania). These were tenuous at best, and they 
were made more unsatisfactory by the French failure to implement them. 
In the early 193()’s, after the march of aggression had commenced and tlie 
German bogey was proving to be real, an astute French foreign minister, 
Louis Barthou, tried to reinvigorate the alliance' system and to reach some 
understanding with Italy and Germany. After Barthou’s assassination, the 
slippery Pierre Laval made fruitless overtures to Italy and In 1935 signed 
an alliance with Russia which was generally unpopular and ineffective. 

By 1935 France was faced with a German threat as grave as in 1914, but 

“For an excellent analysis of French and British diplomacy between .1910 and 1939 
see Arnold Wolfers, Britain and France Between Tuo Wars (llarcourt. Brace, 1940). 
See also D. W. Broj^an, France under the Republic, 1820-1939 (Harper, 1940), 
pp. 697-701; and Henry Bertram Hill, “The Reliability of France in the European 
Svstem,” in Earle, ed., Modem France: Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics 
(Princeton University Press, 1951). 
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she was in a far wealcfT position to meet it Instead of firm alliances with 
powerful allies, she had uncertain alliances with weak allies. At home the 
struggle between Lc'ft and Rij^ht had weakened the Ihird Republic and, 
as later events were to prove, it had paved the way for the shame of \'’ichy. 
The Rightists "Tougbt against military agreement with Soviet Russia, eco¬ 
nomic and militaij sanctions against Italy, intervention in Spain against 
the rebels, mobilization at the time of the Rhineland coup, and a policy of 
firmness in the days of the Austrian Anschluss and the Munich Conference. 

. . . Class interests and ideological bias had proved stronger than patriot¬ 
ism. Not Hitler but Stalin was public enemy No. 1. Some even said, ‘Rather 
Hitler than Blum.’ ” ‘ 

It would be dilBcult, and doubtless misleading, to single out any event 
of the unhappy 1930 s as marking the watershed between peace and war. 
One might mention the Japanese invasion of Mancluiria in 1931, or per¬ 
haps the German remilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936 which imposed 
upon France a difficult choice. Britain refused to use force to meet this 
open violation of the Versailles Treaty, and the French government, then 
in the midst of a domestic crisis, decided not to force the issue. Shortly 
afterward the “Popular Front,” under Leon Blum, came into power. This 
strengthened France politically, but did not produce vigorous action in the 
face of the growing Nazi threat. The crowning humiliation, of course, 
came at Munich, in September, 1938. Among the many consequences of 
the Munich agreement were the abandonment by France of her allv, 
Czechoslovakia, and her clear though unintended notice to another allv, 
Russia, that she could not be relied upon in the event of a showdown with 
Germany. 

World War II. France’s search for security had failed, and her unwill¬ 
ingness and inability to implement even the pledges she had made left 
her without a real ally. When she felt compelled to make an eleventh-hour 
stand, after the Nazi invasion of Poland, she was weak, divided, and, ex¬ 
cept for poorly prepared Britain, alone. The bitter harvest of decades of 
political instability and internal conflicts, aggravated by a decade or more 
of pusillanimous foreign policy, was reaped in World War II. In June, 
1940, France fell before the Nazi blitzkrieg; and the consequences of de¬ 
feat and occupation were catastrophic.** Frenchmen of high rank, notablv 
Marshal Petain and Pierre Laval, headed the Vichy regime, hardly more 
than a puppet government, and thousands of French people collaborated, 
willingly or unwillingly, with the Germans. But many other thousands who 
remained in occupied France joined the resistance movement, a powerful 
underground which kept Germany from using French manpower and re¬ 
sources as she had planned. Among the most effective fighters in the 

^ C. A. Micaud and Robert Strausz-Hupe, “The New France,” The Yale Review, 
XXXIV (Autumn, 1944), 100-112. Copyright Yale University Press. 

**Two penetrating studies of the fall of France are Pierre Cot, The Triumph of 
Treason (Ziff-Davis, 1944), and D. W. Brogan, Introduction to A. Werth, The Twilight 
of France (Harper, 1940). Cot believes that the rallying of the French bourgeoisie to 
fascism “is the most acceptable explanation.” 
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French F’orces of the Interior (FFI), incidentally, were the French Com¬ 
munists, who by their heroism and sacrifice helped to pres^Tve the honor 
and prestige of the country which they were later willing to betray. More¬ 
over, many Frenchmen outside of France joined the Free French move¬ 
ment of General Charles dc Gaulle, or in other ways took an active part in 
the fight against Nazi tyranny, although Frencb governors kc'pt Indo-China 
and parts of Africa loyal to the Vichv regime. The French of the Resistance 
and the Free French showed that the .spirit of France had not been wholly 
crushed or corrupted; they laid the basis for France’s attempts to recovt'r 
from the criLshing blow to her pride and to her position in world afl'airs. 
But the wartime experience was a shattering one, psychologically as well as 
materially, and it still haunt'- the French as a nightmare that cannot be 
fortiotten. 


Conditioning Factors of Postwar Policy 

New Factors. Contemporarv French foreign policy well illustrates “the 
conflict between historical thinking and current necessities” which Fred L. 
Iladsel calls its “major theme.” It has not been easy for the French to re¬ 
cover from the effects of the Vichv experience and to readjust themselv(^s to 
a new and difficult world. Four new factors, in particular, as Saul K. and 
Irina Padover have pointed out, had to be taken into account; “The primary 
factor was France's own reduced importance. The second was the decrline 
of Europe in general and of Germany in particular. The third was the 
emergence of the Soviet colossus as the foremost continental powc^r. The 
fourth was the appearance of the United States as the prime force in West¬ 
ern Europe.”" Not all of these factors were generally recognized by 
Frenchmen after the Liberation, but all have had profound effects upon 
postwar France. The newness of some may be (juestioned and the impor¬ 
tance and validity of all have varied with changing conditions. France's 
power and influence had been declining for some time prior to 1940. More¬ 
over, she has rebounded with impressive vitality from the paralysis of occu¬ 
pation, and .she again plays an important role in Europe. In some respects, 
her position — geographic, political, military — was never more vital, but 
Europe itself is no longer the center of world power. The balance of the 
continent has been shattered by the defeat of Germany and Franco, the 
attrition of British strength, and the rising might of Russia. For the first 
time in peacetime history the United States is committed to the defense 
of Western Europe, but the commitment may have existed in fact if not 
in form for some years before and it would have little meaning without 
the cooperation of the nations of Western Europe. Germany is still di¬ 
vided, but the French, mindful of German industrial and demographic 

®Saiil K. Patlover and Irina Padover, "France: Setting or Rising Star?” Headline 
Series, No. 81 (Foreign Policy As.soclation, May-Junc, 1950), p. 55. See also. General 
de Monsabert, “North Africa in Atlantic Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXI (April, 1953). 
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strength ami of three invasions within living memory, are beginning again 
to talk about the German menace. 

Political Difficulties, Francos political difficulties have continued into 
the postwar period. Hers is a chronic maladv which weakens the whole 
free world at one of its vital points. Eighty per cent of the votes in the 
first postwar election were cast for the candidates of three parties, the 
older Communists and Socialists, and the Popular licpublicans (MRP-- 
Mouvement Rcpuhlicaine Populaire), born of the Resistance. General de 
Gaulle^ the hero of tlu* Free Frencli movement during the war, was elected 
president of the provisional government; but he was soon at odds with the 
Comnuinists, and rt^signed in 194f> wlum he had failed to secure approval 
for a strong executive in the new constitution. He also opposed the compro¬ 
mise constitution which was adopted in October, 1946, but it was adopted 
nonetheless, although by a grudging majority. Vincent Auriol, a Socialist, 
was elected President of the Fourth Fn'iich R(‘public, for a te^m of seven 
years. For a few months a coalition cabinet composed mostly of (Commu¬ 
nists (the number one party). Radical Socialists (allied to MllP, the num¬ 
ber two party), and Socialists (the number three party), with Paul Rema- 
dier, a Socialist, as Premier, held the reins of power. But coalition with 
the Communists worked no more succe.ssfully in France than elsewhere, 
and in May, 1947, the Communists were expcdled from the Government. 
Since then a working alliance of Popular Republicans, Radical Socialists, 
and Socialists — the so-called "Third Force” —under many different Pre¬ 
miers, has carried on the government as a holder of the balance of power 
between the extremist parties of the Left and those of the Right, chiefly 
the Communists and thc^ de Gaullists. It is an uneasy alliance at best. 
Aside from rivalries among their leaders, the middle parties in the Third 
Force are rent by differences on a number of important issues, such as 
state aid to Catholic sc;hools, nationalization of industry, and methods of 
dealing with inflation; but they are held together by a common antagonism 
to Communists and de Gaullists. "Efforts to find a middle way on which 
all could agree have brought compromises, stalemates, indecision and what 
the French call immobilism.” In June-July, 1950, at the height of the 
Korean crisis, France was without a cabinet for seventeen days. 

If, as seems likely, the "immobilism” of the Third Force position contin¬ 
ues, there is a constant possibility that the people of France will turn in 
disgust and despair to the Communists on the Left or to the de Gaullists on 
the Right. In the national elections of June 19, 1951 — the first since 1946 
— the Communists continued to be the largest single party in France, win¬ 
ning more than one-fourth of the popular vote. Largely because of a new 
electoral law enacted by the National Assembly just prior to the election, 
however, they lost nearly 80 seats in the new Assembly. De Gaulle’s party, 
the Rally of the French People (Rassemblement Populaire Franqais), which 
had been formed in 1947, was second in terms of popular votes and, with 

Preston Grover, Associated Press correspondent, dispatch from Paris, dated June 18, 
1951; in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of the same date. 
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some 145 scats, first in the Assembly. In most departments the Third 
Force parties ran as an organized bloc, and, since under the new law the 
party or bloc recci\ing the largest number of votes returned all the mem¬ 
bers to the? Assembly from a particular department, their combined strength 
was enough to assure them another uneasy tenure of power. But they won 
only about 37 per cent of the popular vote compared with 55 per cent in 
the 1946 elections, and, while the Socialists and the Radical Socialists 
gained a few seats, the Popular Republicans lost more than 90 members. 
A so-called “Fourth Force,” c-omposed of members of tiie lndej)endent. 
Peasant, and Conservative parties, won 99 seats. The result was a (jueer 
hexagonal division of political strength in the National Assembly, with the 
Third Force Parties in a weaker position than before. Again France was 
faced with the problem of governing without a Government. 

Neutralism. Today the French find themselves in a most unenviable po¬ 
sition. They have not recovered from the effects of two world wars. The 
Vichy experience left deep scars. It may well be true, as the director of 
Le Monde insists, that “France's confidence in her political, military and 
even spiritual structure is even less than in 1940.” Her human and physi- 

Hubert Beuve-Mery, “Neutrality for Europe —Two Viev^^oinls,*' the New York 
Times Magazine, Aug. 13, 1950. 
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cal resources are severely limited. Her sfrafegic position is highly viilurr 
able. Frenchmen, being reulists, know tliat a third world war would briiifr 
disaster to them, even though (eventually they were liberated again. Tim 
argue that they cannot survive another liberation, and that there is littic 
possibility of a successful defense of Western Europe against the Russians. 
Even the presence of General Eisenhower in Paris did not quiet their fore- 
bodings. In the face of past humiliation and present weakness it is little 
wonder that * neutralisin'" has prevailed among many non-Coinmunist 
PTenchmen, especially among journalLsts and intellectuals in general. Neu¬ 
tralism is a state of mind compounded of fear of war, apathy and nihilism 
based on despair, reaction against unpleasant realities, and distrust of 
countries upon whom P>ance is now dependent, notably Britain and the 
United States; it is flavored with escapism and that peculiar Gallic doc¬ 
trine known as existentialism. The principal spokc^sman of this point of 
view is the strongly anti-Communist Lc Monde, one of the most influential 
of French newspapers. 

Roger Seydoux, French Consul General in New York, speaks of three 
classes of neutralists: (1) the "ideological neutralists who are traditionally 
anti-militarist and pacifist”; (2) the “defc^atist neutralists,” who feel that 
France "will be in any event the victim of war, no matter what its result”; 
and (3) the "wait-and-see neutralists,” the most u\\mero\is group, who will 
change their attitude if and when they are convinced that a rearmed West¬ 
ern Europe, with American support, has a chance of successfully resisting 
an attack from the Soviet Union.^^ The official position of the French 
Government is that "neutralism” is based on illusions, that it has little 
political support, and that it is declining steadily as hope and confidence 
revive. The Government insists that the PVench people realize that France 
can never be neutral in world affairs. In his address to a Joint Session of 
the Congress of the United States, on April 2, 1951, President Vincent 
Auriol of France characterized neutralism as "a moral absurdity” and as 
“geographical and historical nonsense.” Undoubtedly neutralism has little 
support in the National Assembly, except among the Communists who 
would play on any chord which might weaken France’s capacity and will 
to defend herself; and undoubtedly, too, it is highly unrealistic, even as 
escapist doctrine. Nevertheless, it suggests a way of thinking that is impor¬ 
tant in French life today, for it reflects France’s gloomy view of her chances 
to survive another world conflagration. 

Major Aspects of Recent Foreign Policy 

A fair analysis of the role of France in world affairs today must be made 
with an understanding of the conditioning factors that we have mentioned: 

Address on "The Military, Financial and Political Aspects of French National 
Defense,” delivered before the University Club of New York on Feb. 17, 1951; Service 
de Presse et d'Information, Ambassade de France, Document No. 37, Feb. 27, 1951. 

See also Document No. 36, “A Few Facts about Communism and Neutralism in France” 
(Feb. 27, 1951). 
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the decline of Europe, the rise of Russia and the United States, Frencrh 
political instability, and the nature and strength of French neutralism. 
Back of these, of course, lie other factors, historical, economic, and demo¬ 
graphic. While it may seem that all of them are resolved in the futile 
search for security, it must not be forgotten that great positive values re¬ 
main. Among these are the Fnmch grasp of the fundamentals of political 
life, the essential stability and permanence of French institutions, and a 
very real desire to join in the dc'fcnse of Western Europe. It is probably 
more accurate to think of France as “the Resistance” than as “Vichy/' but 
both were stubborn historical facts. With this background in inijul, we shall 
discuss a number of phases of recent French foreign policy: relations with 
Germany, Great Britain, anci the United Statc\s; the implications of the 
Schuinan and Pleven plans Mid of NATO; and colonial policy. 

France and Germany. Onc' might respond to the mention of Germany 
by exclaiming, “Aye, there’s the rub!” “The majority of Frenchmen still 
consider Germany as Enemy Number One. . . . French oj^inion is almost 
morbid on the subject of Germany, and not without reason.”"^ The ex¬ 
treme Frcmch position is reflected in the blunt words of GeiuTal de (>aulle, 
spoken when he was Provisional President of France': “We do not want any 
more Reich”; but much has happened since tliose words wc're uttered, and 
(jvtm the inflexible de Gaulle now favors the rearmami'iit of the West Over¬ 
man state, under certain limitations, and the integration of Germany into 
a West European federation. 

Anxious at all costs to avoid a fourth invasion from across the Rhine, 
the French arc acutely conscious of the fact tliat a united Germany is polcm- 
tially far more powerful than France, especially in industrial capacity and 
population. The thought of 45,000,000 or fewer Frenchmen facing 70,000,- 
(K)0 or more Germans is a perpetual nightmare to the French. It makes 
their policy toward Germany relatively simple and c’onsistent, although the 
pattern and the emphasis have changed with world conditions. On the 
negative side the French have persistently demanded th(^ political decen¬ 
tralization of Germany, economic controls over German industries, espe¬ 
cially in the Ruhr, and substantial reparations. In these respects French 
policy has been more consistent and more severe than that of Britain or 
the United States, and understandably so. On the more positive side, the 
French favor a Franco-German rapprochement as the necessary condition 
for peace, for effective measures to meet the threat of Russian aggression, 
and for German participation in a European federation. In recent months 
the positive goals have been more frequently emphasized than the negative 
-- meaning that with many Frenchmen the Russian threat is now greater 
than the German. 

Within a logical pattern, then, French policy toward Germany has 
evolved from an essentially negative one to a positive one — to the accept¬ 
ance, however reluctant, of the inescapable fact that Germany must be 
kept out of the Soviet orbit and must be associated in some major way 

^ Padover and Padover, p. 57. 
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in the defense and economy of Westera Europe. The French have viewed 
with grave misgivings, however, the efforts of the United States to rebuild 
and to rearm Germany. Tlie American announcement in 1950 of a unilat¬ 
eral policy of rearming Western Germany aroused suspicion and alarm in 
France. The fears were reduced by General Eisenhower’s assurance that 
the whole question of German reannament would be postponetl and de¬ 
cided on a multilateral basis, but they were not extinguished. This inci¬ 
dent is but one illustration of the deep-seated concern in France over 
the “German problem” and of the fear that Britain and the United States 
will create a German Frankenstein. French political parties are in fun- 
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clamGntal agreement in regard to Germany, however much they may differ 
on methods and details. 

While the basic attitudes of the French people toward Germany have 
not changed, there are many evidences of a Friendlier and more construc¬ 
tive policy on the official level. The French Govenniient made, or thought 
it made, important concessions when it concurred in the l^ondon recom¬ 
mendations on Germany of June 7, !f)4S, which pavt^d the way for the 
formation of the W(\st German state. It is a fact of no little conscHpience 
that Rol)ert Schnman, who has been Foreign Minister of France during a 
large part of the postwar period, is a native of Lorraine and was once 
a member of the German iicichstag. Mis relations with Ghancc'llor Ade¬ 
nauer of the West German S at ‘ and with other G(‘rinan h'adcTs arc; per¬ 
sonally cordial. It seems cjuite apparent that responsible' French officials 
are sincierc'ly anxious to solve the “C^erman ])roblc]n'’ In a rap]^rocheinent 
bc^tween the two fornuT enemies and to crc'ate the ])olitic‘ai, economic, and 
military framenvork within which full cooperation will become possible. 

France and Britain. Since the' cmicI of the Napoleonic wars the Fivnch 
and British have frequently demonstratcHl a willingness to coopc'iate for 
common ends; but relations belwi'en the two hereditary (MU'inic's of the past 
have seldom been really cordial. The strc'ssc's and strains of World War II, 
and of the gigantic postwar problems which have c;onlronted the two co in* 
tries at a time whem their recuperative powc'rs were low, have at once* 
made continued coop<»ration difficult and cjsscmtial. 

Source's of friction have been many. Miu'h bitterness resnltcjcl from the 
speedy collapse? of France, leaving British troops in a position from which 
they were rescued onlv bv a miracle^, and Fre'iich collaboration with th(* 
Nazis created a widespread feeling in Britain that the French had betraycnl 
the? cause of freedom. The British attack on the French fleet in Oran in 
July, 1940 —to keep it out of Nazi hands —was bitterly denounced in 
France. British opposition to the efforts of the Free French to restore* 
French power in Syria and Lebanon offc'red another wartime source of 
friction. There were many clashes and misunderstandings of this sort dur¬ 
ing the war, and since 1945 there have? been others. France vic'wed with 
suspicion the doctrinaire nationalism and dogmatism of tlu* British Labor 
Government. She was apprehensive about British policy in G(*rmany, fear¬ 
ing tliat Britain would again fail to appreciate the danger of a revived 
German state. Britain adopted an “aiisU'rity” program, an example which 
France, for political and perhaps for temperamental reasons, could not 
emulate. The French, deprived of British markets for wine and other so- 
called “luxury’' items (wine a luxury to Frenchmen!), charged that Britain 
was preserving her “austerity” at the expense of other countries; and the 
British countered with the declaration that France was not deserving of 
extensive outside aid until she had tightened her belt and put h(?r house 
in order. British financial policies often affected France adversely. A 
prime example of this was the devaluation of the British pound in Sep¬ 
tember, 1949, an action which the French resented on the ground that 
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Britain had not given other countries enough time or aid to cushion the 
shock. 

The most recurrent source of French distrust of Britain, however, has 
been the British attitude toward the closer integration of Western Europe. 
The French have allegc^d, with considerable justice, that the British have 
dragged their fec^t wlientiver proposals for real European federation have 
been madc^ To be sure, many Englishnum support the cause of Pairopeau 
unify, and Mr. Churchill himself is the outslandinsi leader of the unofBcial 
movement for a Uiiit(‘d Eur()|)e; but Mr. (Jluirehill fell from power in July, 
1945, and the leaders of Brilish La])or, although often paying lip service to 
the idea of European unity, seldom matched words with action. They often 
failed to cooperate, or cooperat<‘d only at the last moment and with reser¬ 
vations, or subtly obstructed concrete schemes for European integration. 
After Mr. (Jhurihill returned to power, as a result of the gcMieral elections 
of 1951, his Government was almost as “stand-ollish" toward Europe as the 
Laborites had Ixh'u. The reason for this mav have been a basic one, namely 
that the imperatives of Britain’s position in the world made* full cooperation 
with plans for European integration impossible; or it mav have been more 
ephemeral — for example, Mr. Churchill may have lacked the solid par¬ 
liamentary support for daring action. In any event, some of his old associ¬ 
ates in the European unity movement, notably Paiil-Ihairi Spaak of Bel¬ 
gium, bitterly upbraided Mr. Churchill for failing to promote while in office 
the causes of which lu* had been the foremost champion when he had not 
been burdened with official r(\sponsibility. 

To the French, the British give the impression of holding aloof from 
Europe, instead of working as a partner in an area where cooptTation is 
most vital. Britain’s original negative attitude* toward the Schuman Plan, 
her failun* to join the European Payments Union until negotiations were 
well under wav, and th(*u her insistence on a number of organic changes, 
her refusal to give real power to the Council of Europe, which the French 
hoped would evolve into a true supra-national agency —these and many 
other examples have been cited by the Frtmch as evidences of British 
negativism and coyness toward Europe. Because of this attitude, French 
negotiators have often preferred to work out the details of any far-reach¬ 
ing proposals without British representatives, and to hope that when the 
blueprints were ready the British w’ould coopi*rate. This poliev has at times 
paid good dividends. For instance, although Britain showed little enthusi¬ 
asm for the Schuman Plan and took no part in its formulation and early 
implementation, when the Joint High Authority was actually set up, in Au¬ 
gust, 1952, she almost immediately appointed a delegation of about a dozen 
persons, having the status of a diplomatic mission and headed by a man 
with the rank of ambassador, to work with the new Authority on a con¬ 
tinuing basis. Generally speaking, however, the French, who believe firmly 
that drastic steps are necessary if Western Europe is to survive, are con¬ 
fronted by the dilemma in which they find that effective Wastern Union 
is impossible without the British and yet is almost impossible with them. 
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A sense of common destiny, nevertheless, binds Franee and Britain to- 
g(?ther. It is hardly surprising, thcTefore, that for all the dilh'rences between 
them, they liave usually found ways to compromise their dilFerences and to 
unite in a number of common undertakings. One might sav that their co¬ 
operation in spite of notable differences is more to tht'ir credit tlian would 
be cooperation in the absence of differences. As the two major recipients of 
Marshall Plan aid, they have worked together well in the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the European counterpart of ECA. 
In Germany their representatives have worked harmoniously side bv side 
in such agencies as the Allied High Commission, although the ]X)licies of 
the two nations toward Geiiitany have frequently differed. On the whole, 
cooperation has bevn least edV^ tive in political matters and most eff(*ctive 
in military matters. The two countries cannot agree on the power to be 
given to the Council of Europe, but they can agree on plans for joint 
defense. 

The Brussels Treaty of 1948 — creating a defensive alliance' of the 
Benelux states, Britain and Fran(*e — represented a cornpnanisc between 
British and French views on strategy, organization, and personnel. Gen¬ 
eral de Gaulle charged that the arrangements were "fundamentally unac¬ 
ceptable” because they tended to “center dc'fense around Britain, which is 
an island, instead of around France.” A more justified criticism was ^hat 
the defense of Western Europe was impossible without the cooperation of 
the United States. British and French representatives participated in (he 
negotiations with American officials — notably with Robert Lovett, them 
Under Secretary of State —which culminated on April 4, 1949, with the 
signing in Washington of the North Atlantic Treaty by representative's of 
the Brussels Pact powers, Canada, the United States, and five other na¬ 
tions. The organization under this Treaty is even more elaborate than the 
Brussels Pact set-up. lu it the influence of the United States is naturally 
great. An American headed the Committee of Deputies, which was tlK*! 
main directing agency of the Pact organization until the establishment 
of permanent headquarters in 1951, and the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, who heads SHAPE (Supreme Headcpiarters for tlie Allied Powers 
in Europe) has also been an American (first General Eisenhower, then 
General Ridgway). But the influence of liritain and France in NATO is 
also great. French and Briti.sh statesmen and military officials have co¬ 
operated in all the deliberations of the North Atlantic Council and in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization with admirable camaraderie. An Eng¬ 
lishman, Lord Ismay, is Secretary-General of NATO, which lias headqiiar- 
ters in Paris. Occasionally the French, like the British, feel that their rep¬ 
resentation and responsibilities should be greater. General de Gaulle holds 
that France should contribute many more divisions to NATO forces and 
should have posts of greater authority. He dislikes seeing a British admiral 
in command of the Mediterranean theater, but be would settle for British 
and French area commanders under an American over-all commander. 
De Gaulle, of course, reflects Gallic sensitivity and pride. More pliable 
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Frenchmen found it (juitc possible to reconcile these admirable qualities 
with full cooperation with the British in a common cause. 

France and the United States. Since the time of Lafayette and Franklin 
relations between France and the United States have been ffenerally cor- 
dial In both World War I and World War II American blood was shed 
on the soil of France; in the first war American troops fought side by side 
with French poilus as allies, and in the second they came as "liberators.” 
France has Ix'en llie second largest beneficiary of Marshall Plan aid and 
ol military assistance and “defense support” under tlu' American Mutual 
Security Program. The United States has contributed substantially to the 
r(*annament of France. Representatives of the two countries have coop¬ 
erated closely in the Unitcid Nations, in Germany, in mai»y international 
conferences, in the organs of the Norlli Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
in countless other ways. Official relations were never better. The visits of 
President Vincemt Auriol and Premier Rene Pleven to tlie United States 
in the early part of 1951 evoked effusive demonstrations of good will. To 
the members of the National Pre.ss Club in Washington, on January 30, 
Pleven declared: “France is your ally and not just a fair-weather friend. 
W^e are Allies and we will remain Allies and we will not let anything — 

I say anything — weaken the alliance that binds us togetlu'r.” 

On the unofficial level, as any American visitor to France can attest, 
the feeling is not always so cordial. Many Frenchmen view the United 
States with antipathy and distnist. This view is undoubtedly based in part 
on ignorance, cultural snobbishness, national temperament, and a natural 
nduclance to bo so dependent on American aid and to be forced to play a 
subordinate role to the American colossus. “There is,” as Fred W. Riggs 
has stated, "a deep-seated aversion to the American way of life —as seen 
by the French it is crudely materialistic, ‘capitalistic,' culturally shallow, 
perhaps only slightly less repugnant than the Russian way.” Even the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact have been looked upon with in¬ 
difference or antagonism, as evidences of America's “need to find foreign 
markets,” her “blatant imperialism,” and her “war-inciting” proclivities. 
Naturally the French Communists pour out a never-ending barrage of 
propaganda along these lines,^*' To them, the United States is a nation of 
millionaires, gangsters, and warmongers; she is ruled by Wall Street; the 
Coca-Cola bottle is a symbol of her “civilization.” Since the Communists 
control the chief labor union in France and many of the local media of 
communication, their propaganda carries home to French workers and 
peasants in a way which the United States has not been able to match. 
Incredible as it may seem, many Frenchmen knew little of the Marshall 
Plan, even though they may have been living in communities which were 
heavily dependent on American aid; and what little they knew or heard 
about they didn't like. Undoubtedly their attitude has also been condi¬ 
tioned by their reluctance to accept the fact of dependence on the United 

« Foreign Policy Bulletin, XXX (Jan. 12, 1951), 4. 

Padover and Padover, pp. 59-64, 
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States, as well as by inept American propaganda to explain tlu' assistance 
programs. The Communist interprctalion of America and of American 
policies is parroted in many iion-Commiinist circles. Tlu* influential Pari¬ 
sian new.spaper, T,c Monde, the organ of "neutralism,” loses no opporlimity 
to criticize the United States. A series of articles on "Imperial America,” 
which appeared in its columns in late October, 1949, contained the follow¬ 
ing amazing generalizations: 

There is a desjjairing uniformity in America: ad\rrtising (Tiishes th(' 
spirit. . . . l^oduction — consumption, that is the center ol (wisleiic'c. . . . 
Airierica cannot doh.'iid Euroj)e; it does not cc«i.S(‘ to warn us ol that, while 
at the .same time ohligino ns to act as if it could. . . . 

We ar(' In uig at lh(» crnl oJ political liberty: the two competing cinj^iit's arc' 
both totalitarian, the one m its power and the other in fact . . . the Amc'ri- 
cans are on the verge of iasci.sm.^" 

"The real danger overhanging Europe,” declared Le Monde on anotluT oc¬ 
casion, “is the alternative between subjection to the Soviet police state or 
dictation by American capitalism.” 

In a different way Ceneral de Gaulle, the' mo.st vigorous personality in 
French political life, has joined in the criticism of the United Statc^s. He 
has repeatedly at acked the policies of the Third Force government' as 
.snbsei*vient to the United States and demaiide?d a greater voice for Fra^u’c 
in world affairs. It may be argued that *7e grand Charlw* has a dislorU'd 
conce])tion of France’s real power, but many of his countrymen respond 
to his crusade for a stronger govcniment at home and a more independent 
policy abroad. In reply to his attacks, the French leaders in power insist 
that cooperation with the United States is essential, and that it does not 
necessarily entail subjection. Thus, in November, 1949, Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman said: “If Franco refuses to set her clocks on Moscow time, 
(his docs not mean she has to keep them on the American hour. 

Much of the anti-Amcricau feeling is probably in essence a reflection 
of the concern of the French people over their own weaknesses and their 
precarious international position. Indeed, it is likely that those French¬ 
men who look to the United States for leadership in the present crisis, and 
who realize the importance of good relations between the countries of th(’ 
North Atlantic Community, vastly outnumber those who distrust and dis¬ 
like the Unittnl States and who believe that America is almost as great a 
threat as Russia. 

The Schuman Plan. Tlie boldest step yet taken in French foreign policy 
is the so-called Schuman Plan, proposed by Foreign Minister Schuman on 
May 9, 1950, and embodied in a 30,000 word treaty signed by the Benelux 
countries, France, Italy, and West Germany on April 18, 1951. As already 
explained in Chapter 17, the proposal was to place the coal and steel pro¬ 
duction of France and Germany, and of any other nations which would 
join, under a Joint High Authority. “Tlie Authority thus constituted,” 
M. Schuman told the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on 
Quoted in Padover and Padover, pp. 60-61. 
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Av^vst 10,1950. Vj7I he the first example of an independent supra-national 
institutionr The Plan was envisioned as a scheme which would pive a Brm 
base to Fninco-Ccrnian relations and would create the Srst concrete foun¬ 
dation for a European federation which is so indispensable for the preser¬ 
vation of peace/' It was, in short, an iniafiinative effort on the part of 
France to achieve the two major objectives of her foreign policy. These 
obj(?ctive.s were clearly stated in the first annoiincemcmt of the Plan: 

A united Europe will not bo achieved all at once, nor in a single frame¬ 
work: it will I)(* formed by concrete measures which first of all create a 
solidarity in fact. The uniting of the European nations requires that the age- 
o\i\ opposition bet ween France and Germany be culmiimtcd: the action to be 
taken must first of all concern France and Germany. 

Then^ can be no doubt that Frant.*e desires the close integration of We.st- 
orn Europe and is prepared to take tlie leadership in achieving it. Such 
moves would be in accord with the aspirations of many French statesmen 
of the past, most notably Aristide Briand. In a sense, then, as Robert 
Straus/.-IIupe has written, BriancFs Memorandum on the Organization of a 
Systern of European Federal Union, drafted in 1930, "is the basic document 
of French foreign policy.” In reality, however, present French thinking 
lias gone well beyond the assumptions of the Briand Memorandum. Briand 
was careful to say that the European Federal Union which he proposed 
would not "affect in any way any of the sovereign rights of the states which 
are members of such an association”; whereas Schuman made it equally 
clear that in proposing the Schuman Plan he had in mind a real supra¬ 
national organization. In his address to the National Press Club in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., on January 30, 1951, Premier Rene Pleven stated frankly: 
"It is a United Europe that we Frenchmen wish to build up. But we must 
first build up the two fundamental pillars of this Federation: the Schuman 
Plan and the European Army.” 

The Pleven Plan. The Pleven proposal deserves a word of comment. It 
is described in some detail in Chapter 17. It is designed as a second step 
toward European unity by attempting to deal with the problem of a com¬ 
mon defense in a manner similar to the Schuman Plan for the establish¬ 
ment of an economic community. It was in.spired by a recommendation of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, and it was officially 
proposed by the French Premier, Rene Pleven, in a speech in the French 
National Assembly on October 24,1950. M. Pleven called for “an army of a 
united Europe,” with common organs, a common budget, a European Min¬ 
ister of Defense, a Council of Ministers, and a European Assembly. Four 
days later the Pleven Plan was presented to the Defense Committee of 
NATO, and because of American opposition was referred in part to the Mili- 

“France and the Future Gemiaii State,” The Yale Review, XXXVIII (Winter, 
1948), 324. For the text of Briand’s Memorandum, see Andrew Boyd and Frances 
Boyd, Western Unum: A Study of the Trend Toward European Unity (Public Affairs 
Press, 1949), pp. 95->108. 
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tary Committee and in part to the Council of Deputies, both of NATO. 
The latter body evolved a compromise proposal which was approved by 
the French Government on December 6, 1950. In Febriiary, 1951, under 
French auspices, representatives of five governments — Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, and West Germany — and observers from the other 
countries in NATO met in Paris to discuss the proposal. A French memo¬ 
randum, submitted on February 15, outlined a program for the gradual 
adoption of the Pleven Plan. “Tlie first stage should be a transitional 
period of about eighteen months during which a European military com¬ 
mand would be organized as quickly as possible. . . . The final goal is 
the formation of an army which will have the same structure and the same 
administration within the framework of Europe that a national army has 
within a single country.” *** 

“Further Talks on the European Army, European Unity and Atlantic Defense,” 
News from France (published by die French Embassy, Press and Infomiation Division), 
March 15, 1951, p. 4. 
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I’Jic Pleven Plan led to the establishment of what is called the Eiiro])ean 
D(»fens(‘ ('orninnnity. This will give Europe an integrated army of its ow n, 
which will be distinct from the NATO forces and yet under the coniinand 
of SHAPE. It was devised as a means of enlisting German military units 
in (he dehmse of Europe without giving Germany irieinbcrship in NATO 
and without ])ermitting the organization of integrated German forces. It 
js regarded as a more significant step toward the integration ol Western 
Europe than NATO, partly because it parallels the economic community 
set up under the Schuman Plan and partly because, unlike NATO, it is 
wholly European. Both the Schuman and Pleven plans are products of 
French statesjuansliip; and both are aimed at the West European integra¬ 
tion which the Frenc'li deian essential to their security. 

France in the North Atlantic Community. Many other examples of 
Fri'iich interest in and active championing of European unity could be 
cited. Particularly illuminating would be a study of France’s part in the 
formation of tlu* (x)uneil of Europe and her view\s on the future role of 
the Council. But it should not be inferred that her eves are focussed on 

j 

iMirope alone. Sh<^ is, after all, a world power; she is an active and coop¬ 
erative member of the United Nations and of the North Atlantic IVeaty 
Organization. Her spokesmen have repeatedly declared that they regard 
proposals like the Schuman and Pleven plans as complementary and not 
opposed to larger associations. M. Schuman made this point very clear 
when hci told the repnisentatives who had assembled to consider the pro¬ 
posal for a European Army: 

If we thought that our initiative would result in jeopardizing or even 
simply in decaying Atlantic defense, . . . we would not liesitale to withdraNV 
our proj^osal. How^ever, the Atlantic .sy.stein, while it answers and satisfies 
nt^^ds that are urgent but also telr)porar)^ leaves to he solved the problc*m 
of Europe. . . . We l)elieve that in any ease, whatever tin? intercontinental 
and world solutions adopted elsewhere, a real Europe must he created out 
of a patchwork which has b(x*ome obsolete* and absurd, a Europe which 
ought to ovc'rcome outdated nationalisms.^" 

The French have in fact indicated a willingness to form a more binding 
organization in the North Atlantic community than NATO. This was the 
spirit which motivated Premier Georges Bidault, when, in a speech in Lyon 
on April 16, 1950, he proposed the formation of the “Atlantic High Council 
for Peace.” His proposal was made in these eloquent words: 

Now that the time has come to make the solidarity of the free nations 
more clear-cut, more concrete and more effective, so as to build in greater 
mutual confidence a greater force for peace, I believe it would be wise and 
expedient to create an Atlantic High Council to coordinate and guide the 
developnu'ut of the Atlantic community in two fields that are inseparable, 
defense and economy, with the hope of adding, in the not too distant future, 
the field of political action. ... It is the logical development of the efforts 

“Furtber Talks on the European Army,” p. 2. 
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made thus far. It will be argued that Europe is still in the formative stage; 
that is true, but to enlarge its perspectives to Atlantic dimensions can only 
promote its progress.'*® 

These j)olicies are convincing support for llobert Strausz-Hiipe’s state¬ 
ment that “in loreign aflairs, Frenc‘h leadership has been the most inspired 
ill Europe.” But it should be remembered that they are bi'ing carried out 
by governments which are in a constantly precarious ])osition, against a 
baekgn^und of economic weakness, psychological shock, immobilisin, and 
neutralism. Moreover, strong groups of both the Right and the Left are 
loudly critical of much of the foreign as well as the domestic polic\’ of tin; 
Third Force Covcrnmimt. Tlie Communists, of course, w^ould like to render 
the effective defense of Westr rn Europe virtuallv impossible. I1ic de Gaull- 
isls would make fewer changes, but would in all ]>robabilitv be less co¬ 
operative members of the North Atlantic alliance than the Third Force. 
Ccneral de Ckuille is said to have called the Pleven Plan for a European 
army a “joke of the politicians,” and to have expressed the opinion that 
the Schuman Plan is inadecjuate and incomplete."" 

The French Union. French foreign policy-makers must be ewer-mindful 
of the fact that France is still the center of the third largest “iMupiri*,” 
involving commitments in all parts of the world. Some 72,0(K),()0() people 
live in the overseas possessions, 30,000,0{K) more than in continental Fran^’C 
herself. In an age of declining colonialism great changes are occurring in 
France’s old empire. It is now organized as the “French Union.” “1'he 
Union is a democratic attempt to solve the complex imperialist problem, 
and it is based upon the declared principle that Frances overseas territo¬ 
ries are a part of the French Republic, to whic^li they are joined in more 
or less equal membership.” Within the Union the overseas territories are 
grouped into four categories. Seven Oversells Departments, three of them 
in Algeria, form part of Metropolitan France; residents of tlu\se areas are 
citizens of the French Republic. French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, Madagascar, French Somaliland, New Caledonia, and French set¬ 
tlements in India, the South Seas, and elsewhere, arc govenu^d from Paris 
as Overseas Territories. The former French mandates in Africa, chiefly 
Togoland and the Cameroons, now supervised by France as trust territo¬ 
ries under the United Nations trusteeship system, are Associated TiTritorics. 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Indo-China are Associated States. The French Con¬ 
stitution of 1946 vested the administration of the French Union — not the 
French Republic, be it noted — in a President (the President of the French 
Republic), a High Council, and an As.sembly of 240 deputies, selected by 
both the French Government and by the assemblies of the overseas areas. 

Tlie text of Bidanlt’s speech was released in May, 1050, by the Press and Informa¬ 
tion Division of the French Enihas.sy. 

“France: Chronie Political Ills," Current History, March, 1951, p. 148. 

^''^Sec the lengthy analysis of do Gaulle’s views by C. L. Sulzberger, in tlie New 
York Times, May 14, 1951. 

** Padover and Padover, p. 10. 
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The French Union, established under the Consiiiution of 1946, em¬ 
braces some 117,000,600 petrftle and an area of 4,860,000 square miles. 
In addition to territory .shown above, the Union includes Guiana in 
South America, Martinique and Guadeloupe in the Caribbean, New 
Caledonia and other affiliates. 


TTie Assembly of the French Union has only advisory powers, but it is fre¬ 
quently consulted by the French Goveniment and the National Assembly. 

French imperialism is, growing more mellow, hut not fast enough to sat¬ 
isfy many of the native peoples in the overseas possessions. Imperial rela¬ 
tions are always a delicate problem, and the French have at lea.st thc‘ir 
share of headaches. The most disturbed area is Indo-C^hina, where the 
French have had a full-scale civil war on their hands ever since they re¬ 
turned after World War II. On March 6, 1946, a convention, signed with 
the “Vietnamese Republic,” of which Ho Chi Minh was President, author¬ 
ized the return of French troops and recognized the Vietnamese Republic 
“as a free State, forming part of the Indochinese Federation and of the 
French Union." When relations with Ho Chi Minh, an old-time agent of 
international communism, broke down, the French resorted to the crea¬ 
tion of a Viet Nam State, headed by the former Emperor of Annam, Bao 
Dai. This new regime was created by agreements between Bao Dai and 
the French Government on March 8, 1949, and two months later Cochin- 
China, the only part of Indo-China which had had the status of a colony, 
was joined to “the State of Viet Nam.” Ho Chi Minh set up a rival Viet 
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Minh govcnnncnt, which, though clearJy Comniunist-doininatcd, seemed 
to have more popular support than the Bao Dai regime. The Indochinese 
Federation now consists of the three Associated States of \’ietnain (com¬ 
prising Annam, Tonkin, and Cochin-China), Laos, and Cambodia. 

In Indo-China the French face a problem for wliich there seems to he 
no happy solution. Bao Dai is a feeble reed at best, and his prospects are 
not made brighter by his obvious dependence on French bayonets and his 
lack of strong native support. The situation is donblv comjilieated by the 
Communist victory in China, and the external as well as internal prc.s- 
sures of the Ckimmnnists, aided by many sincere native nutionali.sts. The 
war in Indo-China is a hea\) drain on French finances and manpower. It 
absorbs nearly half of the n ililary budget. Some 130.0(K) French troops, 
plus large numbiTs of native “.soldiers,” have been lighting lor many months 
in Indo-China, and have barr-ly been able to hold their own. (Mficers in 
the French anny are rc-(piired to .serve a term of duty in Indo-China, and 
many of the best of tlunn have b(;en lost. The French can ill allfird to con¬ 
tinue the campaign in Indo-China, and it is one ol the touchiest issues in 
I'rcnch politics and foreign policy; but French statenien are conscious of 
the vital issues involved for tlie free world, and they can S(.*t; no way out 
of the haras.sing situation. 

France also has her problems in her huge African areas with their total 
of fifty million people. Algeria has been made ti political unit of France, 
with 30 .seats in the National Assembly at Paris, but its ])optilation has not 
identified itself with Fratice as completely as the French had hoped for. 
It is not immune to the .Arab nationali.sm of Morocco and Tunisia, which, 
while “Associated States” within the French Union, have not been given 
the autonomv they want. Since 1952 the Tunisian demands for greater 
freedom have become a matter of international conceni, occasioned in part 
by the insistence of the .Arab states, Pakistan, India, and other members 
of the United Nations that these demands be consid('red by the Security 
Council and the General Assembly of the UN. French assimilation has 
been more successful in French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, 
particularly in Senegal. 'I'liese areas bring the total African representation 
in the National Assembly to 69. Here, the French colonial system provides 
a political outlet for the native, elite, thus more or less winning their alle¬ 
giance and, in fact, tending to make their political parlies counterparts 
of the major French parties. Notxvith.stauding their declared objective of 
assimilation, “the French have aroused more violent hatred among their 
colonial subjects than perhaps any other colonial ruling group,” or so one 
writer asserts.''* He accounts for this, in part, by “the ambivalent quality 
of France as the home of Europe’s greatest libertarian tradition and France 
as the master of a colonial empire.” 

** Harold R. Isaacs, “Africa: New Cri.ses in the Making,” HcadUne Series, No. 91 
(Foreign Policy Association, Jan.-Feb., 1952), pp. 30-31. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 

Foreign ami native historians have often called attention to the existence 
of at least two Frances: (1) authoritarian France, the France of the ancicn 
regime, the France which looks to the ""man on horseback/ the hrance 
of the Church, the Army, and big business; and (2) republican France, 
the France of the lievolution, a liberal, deinocralic l*Yance, strongly en¬ 
trenched in the middle class and tlie "common pi'oplc/’ Perhaps one 
should add a third France, namely socialist France; but Left-Center parties 
have lost heavily to the Communists, now the largest party.”'' Added to 
Frances divided tradition has been her demographic decline: second 
among European states in population in 1850, she was fourth in 1900 
and she is fifth today. Moreover, she has failed to keep pace industrially 
and to achieve a sound political or social slriictiire. In consequence, her 
foreign policy has at crucial times been cautious and vacillating, or bold 
in statement but ineffective in action. 

In retrospect it is clear that France never fully recovered from the "vic¬ 
tory’' of World War I; this struggle sapped her resources and destroyed 
many of her finest sons, whose leadership and services have been sadly 
missed. In the interwar period she realized quite clearly that she would 
be unable to find security by lierself; therefore she sought it in alliances 
and collective security. But she failed to revive the prewar alliances with 
Britain and Russia, and when the aggressors began to move she sacrificed 
security to "peace.*" Her failure to act when CJerman troops moved into 
the Rhineland in 1936 may be regarded as a turning point, and the capitu¬ 
lation at Munich two years later exposed her physical and psychological 
weakness and unpreparedness. A weak and distracted France entered the 
Second World War, and the mood of appeasement created the atmosphere 
for the collaborationism of the Vichy regime. For five bittt^r years, wliile 
the fate of the free world hung in the balance, France in effect was blot¬ 
ted out as an independent state. But the voice of France was not wholly 
stilled, for it found expression in the indomitable spirit of the Resistance 
and in the loyalty of the Free French. 

Postwar French foreign policy, conditioned by the necessity of recon¬ 
ciling historic policies with present realities and carried on by weak "carc- 
takcr” governments, has been more consistent and successful than France's 
internal and external weaknesses would seem to permit. For one thing, 
the French have not lost their old diplomatic skill; for another, their coun¬ 
try is so much the keystone of the European arch that they cannot be 
shoved aside. Then, again, whereas cabinets have changed with alarming 
rapidity, foreign policies have not As a matter of fact, since the end of 
the war two able statesmen, Robert Schuman and Georges Bidault, both 
of one party, have alternated in the Foreign Office. 

It may be said that French foreign policy since 1945 has gone through 

^^Padover and Padover, pp. 25-26. 
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two main phases. The first was characterized by the effort to act as a medi¬ 
ator rather than as a participant in the growing East-West conflict. This 
course was followed for about two years, while the Communists were in 
the French Government; but it was abandoned in 1947 when the Commu¬ 
nists were kicked out and France s real position in the power struggle was 
perceived more clearly. The second period, from 1947 to the present, has 
witnessed France’s willingness to join with the rest of the free world, espe¬ 
cially with Britain and the United States, in formulating an effective pro¬ 
gram for defense against the Russian threat. In fact, in its own area of pri¬ 
mary concern, Western Europe, France has lieen a champion of bolder 
measures for economic, political and military integration than the British, 
in particular, have been willing to .support. 

Moreover, the French arc not unmindful of their broadcT commitinents 
as members of the free world. Thev have participated wholeheartedlv in 
the North Atlantic IVeaty Organization, the OEEC Council, the manifold 
activities of the United Nations. As the center of a still extensive empire, 
they have additional responsibilities in many parts of the world. The 
French Union, which now embraces all the overseas possessions, is an 
evolving association which offers opportunity for ever-widening freedom 
for native peoples. 

France, however, is no longer the arbiter of her own destiny, and al¬ 
though Frenchmem still respond to appeals to past greatness and to de 
Gaulle’s promises of future glory, they must adjust themselves as best they 
can to a diminished role. As long as France is weak and divided, the entire 
free world is vulnerable in a vital part. But no one who knows the French 
and is familiar with their history can ever really dcjspair of their future; 
even after a decade of defeat and disillusionment the essential vitality and 
resourcefulness of this great people may enable them to meet the tests that 
are sure to come. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

“Every Chinese is born at least thirty-five hundred years old.” With 
these words a distingui.shed historian begins his story of China.“*^ It is a 
way of saying not only that Chinese civilization is very old but also that 
it has left an imprint upon modern Chinese. This civilization has embraced 
a view of the world shaped by a kind of non-national cosmopolitanism. 
Old China, the center of the world, was “the Middle Kingdom,” surrounded 
first by a ring of tributary states, and, next, farther out, by the rest of man¬ 
kind — barbarians far below the cultural level of the Chinese. In this view, 
there was, of course, no room for states and no possibility for true interna¬ 
tional relations. Since the barbarians could neither appreciate Chinese 
culture nor contribute to it, the Celestial Kingdom remained in haughty 
aloofness until the nineteenth century. The single important breach of this 
^K. S. Latourctle, A Short History of the Far East (Macmillan, 1946), p. 78. 
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isolation was the acceptance of Buddhism from India, probably shortly 
before the birth of Christ. With this exception, China remained in self- 
satisfied and lonely grandeur until the nineteenth century brought pres¬ 
sures from the Western world which China — iie^’er actually unified — 
found it impossible to withstand. The old civilization, however, did not 
readily capitulate, and even today many Chinese still cling to ancient faiths 
and attitudes. 

“In spirit, the Chinese peopie have never assented to the Western con¬ 
cept of the family of nations, based as it is ujion the ideal of legal equality 
of states. Celestials in the majority . . . still hold that their country is 
the center of the world, the hub of the universe; that theirs is the only 
civilization worthy of the name; that other civilizations and nations are 
of small import when weighed in the balance with China’s civilization and 
objectives.” 

China in Modern Times. The opening of China is usually dated at 1842, 
when the Treaty of Nanking granted a number of trading “rights” to the 
British. Other states followed the move of Britain and obtained conces.sions 
of many kinds, including extraterritoriality. But not until about 1895 did 
many Chinese c*oine to the conclusion that, like the Japanese, they must 
Westeniize themselves to find a defense against the West. While something 
like a foreign office had existed since 18.W, a Chinese ministry of foreign 
affairs was first established in 1901. By this time China was in a most 
anomalous po.sition: much of her coastal land had been carved up into 
foreign bases and spheres of influence; her internal administration was both 
decentralized and decadent; she had lost her non-national univcrsalism but 
had gained nothing to take its place; she was a state that was not a state; 
she was torn between a longing to return to the past and a desire to assert 
her independence and dignity. 

Wc have already described the impact of nationali.sm on China, and the 
efforts of the Chinese people, under good leaders and bad, to build a nation. 
We pointed out that the Chinese Revolution of 1911-12 was a nationalist 
revolution, and that Dr. Sun Yat-.son laid great stress on nationalism, which 
he made one of his famous “Three Principles of the People.” After the 
overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, the Revolution was led by the Kuomin- 
tang, first under Dr. Sun and then under Chiang Kai-shek, and then was 
directed into new channels by the Chinese Communists, who also posed as 
champions of nationalism and of all of Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles.” 

The government of China which achieved the greatest degree of national 
unity which China has known, at least in modem times, and which directed 
the resistance of the “nation” in the long war against the Japanese, was the 
Nationalist Government dominated by the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai- 
shek. Tliis was the Republic of China which was referred to in the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943, which was given a permanent seat on the Security 

H. F. MacNair and D. F. Lach, Modem Far Eastern International Relations (Van 
Nostrand, 1950), pp. 13-14. 
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Council of the UN, and which, it was hoped, would establish a true con¬ 
stitutional government in China, as it promised to do in the Constitution of 
1947. That government, however, lost control of China as a result of the 
civil war which began anew shortly after V-J Day. IVulay the Republic 
of China survives only on the i.sland of Formosa, although it still retains 
nu^mbcrship in the United Nations and is still recognized bv th(^ majority 
of the states of the world, including the United States. Todav it speaks 
with a feeble voic(\ and the destinies of China for the foreseeable future? 
rest with anothcT government, the so-called Central l\*ople’s CUiverninent 
of the People’s Republic of China. For this reason, it seems necessary to 
consider the foreign policy of Communist rather than of Nationalist China. 

Chinese Communism. In his book. Chinas Dcstintj, first published in 
1943, Chiang Kai-shek blanu d llie woes of modern China upon the unequal 
treaties and other results of foreign interference. He reveal(‘d that he clung, 
at least subconsciously, to the traditional Chinese view of man and of so¬ 
ciety, which made? adjustment to the world of the twentieth ctmturv par¬ 
ticularly dilRcult. The leadeTs of Communist China also ]day upon the 
ancient themes and upon the national aspirations and anti-foreign feelings 
of the Chinese people; but their basic policies, particularly in foreign 
affairs, are conditioned by “the immutable premises and assumptions of 
Marxism-Leninism,” which they accept com])lotely. Thev believe that the 
Marxist-LeniiiLst interpretation of international relations is the correct Oiir, 
and they loudly proclaim their identification with “the anti-imperialist front, 
headed by th(‘ U.S.S.R.” “In the foreign field.” as Andrew Roth has written, 
“the [Chinese] Communists have been willing to view affairs through Mos¬ 
cow-tinted glasses.” This means that they accept the world Cominjinist 
line in all essential respe^cts, including the bitter hostility towards the “im¬ 
perialist” nations of the West, and especially towards the United States. 

The Chinese Communists think of themselves as part of the world-wide 
struggle against the capitalist-imperialists, and they are committed to pro¬ 
moting the world revolution by all mc?ans within their power. The essential 
point to grasp is that their foreign jxilicy is based on their acceptance of 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, and that fundamental to that doctrine is the 
premise that the purpose of foreign policy is to advance the world revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. Thus, as H. Arthur Steiner has perceived, “foreign policy 
in Communist China is a conscious instrument of social revolution, insepar¬ 
ably linked to the ideological perspec?tivos of Marxism-LcMu’nism.” The? 
major aspects of the foreign policy of Communist China, based on this fun¬ 
damental orientation, were summarized bv Henrv H. Lieberman, able Far 
Eastern correspondent of the New York Times, in a single sentenc'c: “The 
Chinese Communists appear on the whole to be guided by their basic alli¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union, a dc?ep su.spicion of the West, a .special sensi- 

The Nation, April 30, 1949. 

“Mainsprings of Chinese Communist Foreign Policy,” The American Journal of 
InternatUmal Imw, XLIV (Jan., 1950), 71. 
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tivity about ‘imperialist encroachment on their bordeis and a desire to 
extend the Cominunist revolution whenever and wherever th(*y can. 

Communist China and the Soviet Union. If ever there was a bafflingr 
question in international relations, it is that of the nature of the relationship 
between Communist Chinn and the U.S.S.R. Opinions on this subject in 
the non-Commimist world rnne^e nil the way from Prime Minister Nehru s 
statement, repeatedly expressed, that he regards Communist China as a 
wholly independent state, to the opinions, heard most frequently in the 
United States, that Communist China is nothing more than a Russian 
stooge. President Truman has called it a “satellite,” and Dean Rusk and 
John F. Dulles have calk'd it about the same thing. Generals Douglas 
MacArthur and Omar Bradley have spoken in less cafegorical terms, both 
being less sure of the precise relationship. MacArthur used the phrase, 
“interlocking of interests.” Allied with this major question is the specu¬ 
lation about the possibilities of “Titoisrn” in China, and the possible 
effects of a “softer” or “harder” policy in swinging ('hina from the Soviet 
orbit. 

What is certain is that the influence of tht* Soviet Union on the Chinese 
Cornnuiuists has been very great sinet* the time of the formation of the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1921, tluit the Communists in China have fol¬ 
lowed the international party line with no major deviations, and that at the 
present time there are imuimerable evidences (hat the two governments 
are collaborating very closely. What is not certain, as has been pointed 
out, is the exact nature of th(' ndatiouship. Are the Chinese Communists 
mere stooges or puppets of the Kremlin? Are they completely dependent 
on Russia and completely subservient to her? Or are they rather junior 
partners? Or friendly allies? Has the Soviet Union in effect wrested most 
of the areas around China proper, including Manchuria, Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, and Siukiang, from (ffiinese control, and is the People’s Republic 
thereby in no position to resist Soviet demands, even if it wished to? Is 
China being used as the head-center for a kind of Far Eastern Cominforrn, 
exercising supervision over Communist activities in all of Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia? Does the presence of thousands of Russian “advisers” 
and “technicians” indicate that Russia is exerting a direct influence on 
China’s policy, domestic as well as foreign? Arc Chinese agents of Moscow 
in high positions in the Chinese Coinnuiiiist Party, and do they determine 
the party line and the policies? Are Liu Shao-chi and Li Li-san, in particu¬ 
lar, Soviet agents? Were there secret codicils to the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
February 14,1950, and if so, what terms did they specify? What did Mao 
Tse-tung and Stalin discuss while the Chinese leader was in the Russian 
capital from December, 1949, to Februar)% 1950? What was the purpose 
of Chou En-lai’s visit to Moscow in the fall of 1952? Did the Chinese Com¬ 
munists intervene in the Korean War on orders from the Kremlin, or were 
they persuaded that by doing so they could strengthen their position and 

Dispatch from Hong Kong, dated Nov, 4, 1950; in the New York Times, Nov. 5, 
1950. 
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at the same time advance the cause of international communism? Or tud 
they take this momentous step for other reasons P 
Perhaps the chief basis for collaboration between the Cliinese and Rus¬ 
sian Communists has been the fact that Chinese and Russian coinmiijn'sni.s 
are bound together by a common body of doctrines and beliefs, stemining 
from the same sources and directed toward the same general ends. During 
two periods in the past thirty years the Soviet Union appeared to be making 
a major effort to give first-hand direction to the Chinese revolution. TIk* 
first period was from 1923 to 1927, when Russian advisers came to Cliina 
at the invitation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. One of these advisers, Michael Borodin, 
was probably the most infhwntial man in China during these years, with 
the exception of Dr. Sun himself. With the split between the Kuomintang 
and Counminists in 1927 and the expulsion of Borodin and all other Soviet 
representatives, the first liiissian effort to direct the Chinese revolution into 
the channels of communism ended in failure. 

Thereafter for nearly two decades relatively few Soviet agents went to 
China, and contacts between Russian and Chinese Communists were chiefly 
at long range, through the Third Internalional (the Comintern), through 
Chinese who visited Moscow for study and indoctrination, and through 
similar channels.^^ A resolution adopted by the First All-China Congress 
of Soviets in 1931 declared: ‘The Soviet Goxc'inmcnt in China proclaims 
the Soviet Union ... to be its loyal ally.” Some three years later, at a 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Dimitri Manuilsky 
said: “The young Communist party in China is becoming one of the best 
sections of the Cominimist International.” At the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern in 1935, Wang Ming, who represented the Chinese Communists 
in Moscow for several years, stated: “The ideological, political and organi¬ 
zational growth of the Communist party of China is due to the fact that it 
has been under the guidance of the Communist International.” Alarmed by 
the growing menace of fascism, this Congress adopted the policy of the 
“United Front” to deal with “bourgeois” parties and governments, and the 
Chinese Communist Party immediately offered to enter into an alliance 
with the Nationalists in order to fight the Japanese. Many of the top- 
ranking members of the Chinese Communist Party, with the notable excep¬ 
tion of Mao Tse-tung — top man in Communist China — spent some time in 
Moscow in the 1930s or early 1940s. The influence of these Russian- 
trained Chinese has been and still is very great. 

The second period of large-scale direct Soviet contacts with China is, of 
course, the postwar years. The leaders of Communist China have loudly 
proclaimed their devotion to the Soviet Union and to Comrade Stalin, and 
all the organs of propaganda have sounded forth the hate-America, love- 
Russia line. There is some evidence that this propaganda is not too success- 

For differing views on the relations between the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviet Union in this period, see Edgar Snow, Red Star over China (Random House, 
1938), pp. 410-416; and David Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (Yale University 
Press, 1948), pp. 117, 122. 
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fill, especially among the adult population, and doubtless many Chinese 
who recall Russia’s imperialist policies of the past are suspicious of present 
Soviet intentions and view the pro-Soviet orientation with grave misgiving. 
An American observer who was in Peiping both before and after the Com¬ 
munists occupied the city in early 1949 expressed the following judgment: 
“It is in foreign relations and propaganda . . . that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists have made their chief blunders. Their least successful task, psycho¬ 
logically, has been that of ‘selling’ Russia to their people.” Since 1949 the 
lies between China and Russia have become even closer, and one should 
not underestimate the effects of pro-Soviet indoctrination upon the younger 
Chinese. For a gigantic pn#g'ani of “re-education” is going on in China 
today. It is based on “Maoist. t'le new national cult. The oUler thought of 
Tao and the cult of Confucius have gone out of fashion. The emphasis 
today is on the ethics prescribed by Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao, and the 
new educational system is aimed primarily at instilling a sense of unques¬ 
tioning subservience' to Mao and the Communist Party. An Indian reporter 
who spent two months in Red China in 1951 was vt'ry positive in his im¬ 
pressions; 

FA’ciywliere you turn in China yon are impressed by the extent of Soviet 
influe'iice in every field of governmental activity. . . . 

Adoration of Russia has become the pre-eminent national institution of llii* 
new China. The peojilc are persuaded to helit've that Russia’s friends an* 
China’s friends, that Russia’s enemies are China’s enemies, that by fighting 
for Russia, China is fighting for her own existence. 

... it is well known that Russian advisers and experts, by the thousands, 
have been forced on the Chinese government in almost every ministry and 
de])artmeiit, espc'cially the defense services. . . . 

The strategy of the Sm ict “invasion” of China is twT)-foId — the alienation 
of China from the rest of the world, especially the non-Soviet Power bloc, 
and the consolidation of Soviet power and influence in the country through 
persuasion, pr(\ssurc and promises.'*’* 

Mao Tse-tuiig went to Moscow in December, 1949, probably for the 
first time, for the alleged purpose of participating in the celebration of 
Joseph Stalin’s seventy-first birthday. He remained about two months. 
Ilis visit was made the oceasion of many protestations of friendship be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. In the latter 
stages of his visit he was joined by Chou En-lai, Premier and Foreign 
Minister of the Chinese Communist regime. One major result was the 
signing, on February 14, 1950, of a “Treaty Regarding Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Aid Between the Soviet Socialist Republics and the Chinese 

■^^Derk Boddc, “Report on Communist China,” Far Eastern Survey, XVIII (Nov. 16, 
1949), 267. 

M. Sivaram, dispatch from Bombay, dated May 17, 1951. Sivaram wrote a series 
of articles describing his experiences in Communist China; published in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, May 16, 17, 18, 1951. See also O. Edmund Clubb, “Chinese Communist 
Strategy in Foreign Relations,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. CCLXXVII (Sept., 1951), 165-166. 
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Peoples Republic." The two countries pledged to “undertake jointly all 
necessary measures at their disposal to prevent an}' repetition of aggression 
and violation of peace on the part of Japan or any other state which dircettij 
or indirectly could unite with Japan in acts of aff^ression. (Italics added). 
They also agret*d to “cooperate with each other in all impoitant inter¬ 
national questions” and “to develop and strengthen economic and cultural 
t/es between the Soviet Union and China. In other agreements liussin 
made a number of concessions to China in the Far East and promised a 
loan over a five-year period *"to the amount of 30() million American 
dollars.” '^'* In an exchange of notes at the same time, the Foreign Ministers 
of the Soviet Union and Communist China, Andrei Vyshinsky and Chou 
En-Iai, declared tJiat the treaty between the U.S.S.R. and Nationalist China 
of August 14, 1945, was no longer valid and “took cognizance of the com¬ 
plete security of the independent position of the Mongolian People’s Re¬ 
public.” 

There was much spe^culation about tlu' possibility of secret agreeni(»nts 
betwe(‘n the two countries, or secret codicils to the treraty of February 14. 
Secretary of State Acheson and other spokesincMi of Western nations ex¬ 
pressed a belief that such secret agreements existed. On several occasions 
persons who claimed to have confidential sources of information have 
made some public comments. According to an article in the American 
Mercury for February, 1951, for example, said to be based on secret under¬ 
standings reached in Moscow, China agreed to raise an army of 5,700,000 
men; Russia agreed to train and equip fifty Chinese divisions, to transfer 
planes, naval craft, ammunitions, and other military equipment to China, 
and to send “several regiments” of anti-aircTaft troops to protect Chinese air¬ 
fields. Russia was given twelve air bases in China, and the two countries 
agreed to operate “in all future military opc'rations under a joint Sino- 
Soviet staff.” 

The costly gamble in Korea has placed Communist China in defiance of 
the United Nations and lessened her chances of acceptance as a “peace- 
loving” state in the world coinmunit}', and it has at the same time increased 
her dependence on the Soviet Union. It was significant that the willingness 
of the Chinese Communists, as well as the North Koreans, to discuss a 
cease-fire in Korea was first suggested, not by a Chinese spokesman, but by 
Mr. Malik in a broadca.st sponsored by the United Nations. Some ob¬ 
servers have expressed the opinion that the Korean venture may have pro¬ 
duced friction between the two Communist-controlled states and dis¬ 
credited the pro-Soviet wing in the Chinese Communist Party. If this is 
so, there is little external evidence to support it. Many Chinese “experts” 

“^For the text of the Sino-Soviet Treaty and the two supplementary agreements 
sec the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1950. 

See text of speech by Chou En-Iai on the occasion of the signing of the treaty; 
in USSR Information Bulletin, March 10, 1950, pp. 139-141. 

William Bradford Huie, “Untold Facts in the Korean Disaster,” American Mercury, 
LXXII (Feb., 1951), 135. See also Freda Utley, The China Story (Regnery. 1951), 
pp. 229-230; and Freedom Front, a news bulletin published in Ilong Kong, Vol. II, 
No. 3 (Feb. 15, 1951), pp. 1-2. 
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insist that no foreign country can dominate China, directly or indirectly, 
for long, and least of all the Soviet Union, which is disliked and distrusted 
by the Chinese people; and that the possibilities of a “Titoist” deviation in 
China are very good. Those views, however, represtmt hope rather than 
reality, and it would be foolhardy indeed to conduct a foreign policy toward 
China on the assumption that Communist China can be weaned away from 
Russia. This may happen, but if it does it is hardly likely to be the result 
of outside blandishments. Undoubtedly possibilities of “Titoisrn” exist in 
China. Henry R. Licberman observed in 1951 that “since the Chinese 
Communists achieved power in Peiping all evidence has indicated that ties 
between Mao Tse-tung and Stalin have been strengthened rather than the 
reverse.” The rise of Malenkov to power has apparently not altered this 
trend. 

Dispatch from Hong Kong, dated Feb. 3, 1951; in the New York Times, Feb. 4, 
1951. 
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The Chinese Intervention in Korea. Less than five months after the sirrn- 
ing of the Sino-Soviet treaty of February, 1950, Communist forces from 
North Korea launched their surprise attack on the Republic of Korea; and 
about four months after this aggression Chinese Communist forces entered 
the war. These acts seemed to be hardly unpremeditated and their timing 
more than a remarkable coincidence. Tn spite of the warning of India that 
this was a real possibility^ it seemed incredible to ^logicaF non-Comrnunists 
— including General MacArthiir— that a regime which had just come to 
power in a country so vast and so ainorjyhous as China, and which was 
faced with so many grave internal problems, could deliberately undertake 
a costly foreign gamble. Yet that is exactly what happened. This slep may 
have been taken with great reluctance; perhaps the pro-Russian wing in the 
Communist hierarchy, led by Liu Chao-chi, overcame Mao Tse-tung’s 
scruples; perhaps it was taken on direct orders from the Kremlin, or in¬ 
directly through the Cominform; perhajis the Soviet Union persuaded the 
leaders of Communist China that the possible gains outweighed tlie risks; 
perhaps the decision was made by the Chinese Communists themselves, 
with the encouragement but not at the insistence of the Russians. Further¬ 
more, this move may have been an attempt to consolidate internal support 
in the face of ^‘imperialist encirclement,” and to divert attention from do¬ 
mestic troubles. 

One should not discount the possibility that the (jhinese Communists 
accepted the interpretation of the events in Korea as Mr. Malik had ex¬ 
pounded them in the Security Council in August, 1950. When General 
Wii Hsiu-chuan, representing Communist China, delivered his harangue 
in the Security Council of the United Nations in late November, 1950, 
presumably to explain why Communist China had invaded Korea, he used 
the same kind of “upside-down language,” to use Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s char¬ 
acterization of Mr. Malik’s terminology, and was even more vehement in 
his attack on “the American imperialist aggressors.” It is quite possible that 
the Chinese Communists believe the charges they make, that they are in a 
sense the victims of their own propaganda, that their view of the world as 
well as their words is upside-down. Hence the presence of UN forces in 
Korea, mostly Americans, may have been interpreted as a real threat to 
them. Chou En-lai, known to be one of the “moderates” among the Chinese 
Communists, voiced the standard Communist interpretation of the Korean 
situation when he declared: 

The United States, in order to extend her aggression in the East, purposely 
manufactures the attack on the People’s Republic of Korea by the Svngman 
Rhee puppet group and subsequently dispatches her naval and air forces 
against our Taiwan province on the pretext of the Korean situation, declaring 
that the so-called Formosan problem should be settled by the United Nations 
which is under American domination. At the same time she repeatedly sent 
her air forces in Korea farther into China’s Liaotung Province to bomb and 
strafe and also sent her naval forces deployed in the Korean war to bombard 
China’s commercial ships on the seas. Due to these madly cruel imperialistic 
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aggressive acts the American government has proved herself to be the 
deadliest enemy of the Peoj)le\s Republic of China. America’s aggrossivt? 
forces have already invaded the territory of the People’s Republic of China 
and this invasion might be extended at any moment.'*'' 

Anti-Foreignism and Anti-Americanism. The Chinese Communists have 
capitalized skillfully on the deep-seated antagonism in China to imperialism 
and to foreigners, the legacy of a century of unhappy memories. This 
feeling has been strongly expressed by many prominent Chinese leaders, 
even by Western-trained Dr. Sun Yat-sen and by Chiang Kai-shek. Un¬ 
questionably this feeling accounts, in part at least, for the apparent desire 
of the Chinese Communists to make foreigners “lose face” wherever pos¬ 
sible. According to Harrison j ^mnan: 

To a Chinese, be he politically red. white, or blue, all Westerners, includ¬ 
ing Soviet Russians, are upstart “long-nosed” barbarians who are his social 
and intellectual inferiors. With his gun and his gold, the barbarian Westerner 
has strong-armed the Chinese tor a full century. . . . 

Now that the Chinese is top dog in his own countiy once more, he takes 
special delight in humiliating the hated foreigner whenever possible. Bas¬ 
ically, that’s what was behind the incident involving American Consnl-Ccn- 
eral Angus Waid in Mukden, Manchuria. The Chinese just couldn’t resist 
the temptation to humble the representatives of a great power — when they 
knew they could get away with it. *'* 

The Angus Ward case to which Forman refers is an instructive example 
of the diplomatic behavior of the Chinese Communists. On a number of 
occasions, because of their ideological bias, their anti-forcignism, or their 
lack of experience in diplomacy, they have given the impres.sion of biting 
off their own nose to spite their face. Thus Creat Britain in January, 1950, 
offered to extt'iid recognition to Communist China, but this move was de¬ 
layed while the Chinese Communists complained of Britain’s “unfriendly 
attitude,” and British representatives in Peking could not even obtain an 
andience with Mao Tsc-limg or Chou En-lai to discuss the formalization 
of diplomatic relations. Again, just as it seemed likely that Fran(*e was 
ready to recognize the Communist regime, an act which in all probability 
would have insured Communist China’s admission to the United Nations, 
the Peiping Goveniment announced its recognition of the Viet Minh regime 
in Indo (]hina. Finally, as has already been mentioned, when Comniiiiiist 
China was given an opportunity to present her case before the Security 
Council of the UN and then'by to the world, her spokesman General Wu 
Hsiu-chuan, in ‘‘two awful hours of rasping vituperation,” as Time de¬ 
scribed his address, did more to alienate world opinion and strip away 
all illusions as to the peaceful intentions of the Chinese Communist Gov¬ 
ernment than all the .speeches of Mr. Austin or Sir Gladwyn Jebb or 

Speech delivered Sept. 30, 1950, at the Chinese People's Republic’s Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference. Published by Hain Ilua Co., Peking, 1951. Pp. 6-7. 

Blunder in Asia (Didier, 1950), p. 175. 
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Dr. T. F. Tsiang (Nationalist Chinas delegate to the UN) could possibly 
have clone. 

The main object of attack is always the United States. Every effort is 
being inaclc to persuade the Chinese people to forget the long tradition of 
friendship between China and the United States, and to *hate America and 
American ^^imperialism.'' *As a method of preaching world peace," drily 
observed a British journalist after a brief visit to Communist China, ‘the 
inculcation of hate seemed to me of doubtful efficacy.” Recent Clifnese 
history is l)eing rewritten to present the Uiiiled States as "Cliiiia's most 
dangerous enemy,” as Premier Chou En-lai assertc'd in an article in Pravda 
on October 1, 1950. “The American imperialists,” asserted Wu Ilsiu-chuan 
in his address before the UN Seciiritv ('ouncil in late November of the 
same year, “have always b(?en the cunning aggressor . . . never . . . the 
friends of the Chinese people.” On Novemb('r 5 the influential Shih-Shih 
Shou-Tsc (Current Affairs Journal) of Peking, in an article entitled “How 
to Understand the United Stales,” listed eiglit “hate” theses and empha¬ 
sized “the three views” regarding the United Stales. 11io three views wen'; 

1. Hate the United Stales, for she is the deadly enemy of the Chinese peojde. 

2. Despise the United States, for she is a rotten imperialist nation, the head¬ 
quarters of reactionary degeneracy in the whole world. 

3. Look with contempt \ipon the United Slates, for she is a paper tiger and 
can fully he defeated.^* 

This may strike Americans as a peculiar way to attempt to “understand” 
the United Slates, but it indicates the line that is being taken in Communist 
China. “America is an ogre. Walls in Peiping and Tientsin di.splay posters 
and papers publish cartoons representing Americans as imperialists and 
tyrants performing unspeakable outrages and dripping with the blood of 
their victims.”^** In January, 1951, a “hate week” was staged, with anti- 
American processions and demonstrations throughout China. For months 
the Chinese Communi.sts staged what they called a “Resist America, Assist 
Korea, Protect Our Homes and Defend Our Motherland” campaign. Ameri¬ 
cans have been accused of the most bestial cruelties in Korea. The Chinese 
Communist Government gave wide-spread publicity to the charges that the 
United States was resorting to germ warfare, although it refused to allow an 
investigation by the International Red Cross or some other impartial in¬ 
ternational agency. The germ warfare charges, widely circulated by organs 
of Communist jiropaganda throughout the world, represented a particularly 
extreme and virulent example of the technique of “the Big Lie,” wliich 
Hitler used so effectively. They also raised the “Hate America” campaign 
to new heights of bitterness and vituperation. 

Arthur Moore: from the third of a .series of di.spatchcs written “at sea, off the 
China coast” in early 1951; in the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1951. 

Quoted in dispatch from Heniy R. Liebemian from Hong Kong, dated Dec. 9, 
1950; in the New York Times, Dec. 10, 1950. 

Arthur Moore, New York Times, Feb. 22, 1951. 
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The attempts to stir up liatred for the United Stales ainonjG; the Chinese 
people constitute a sustained, organized c*ampaigiL and tliere is every 
evidence that it is being intensified.*'* In this respect the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have surpassed even their Ihissian models. One can onlv view 
witli appreh(msion the effects of such a gov(*ni men I-sponsored jn ogram 
upon th(' already sharp cleavages between the ("orniniinist and the non- 
Coinmunist worlds. 

Communist China and World Revolution. In connnon with all other 
Communist parlies, the Chiiu'se Communist I^irty has steadfastly pro- 
claimc'd its interest in world revolution and its beliel in the inevitable vic- 
torv of communism as the result. ‘The Chinese nwolution is indet'd a glori¬ 
ous and important part of the world revolution,' wrote Mao Tse-tung in 
his famous pamphlet. New Di morracij, The Chinese Communists have 
alvvavs lieen conscious of an intcTuational mission, even wlien their pros¬ 
pects for survival in (]hina seemed very dim. Th(*ir victory, Liu Shao-chi 
told a conference of delegates Irom all parts ol Asia, in November, 1949, 
“greatly strengthened and expand('d tlie basis for dev(‘lo])ing world nwolu- 
tion.” 

Two of the clearest statements of tlie world revolutionary role of CChinese 
communism have been made in a pam])hlet by Liu Shao-chi, called Zn/rr- 
natumalisni and Nalionalisiii, and in an article by Mao Tse-tung, entii’led 
“On a People’s Democratic IDictatorship,” written on th(' occasion of the 
28th anniversary of tlie founding of the (Chinese ('ommimist Party (June 30, 
1949). These statements left no doubt of tlu* way in which the leaders of 
Chinese coinmuiiism view their international position. Mao Tse-tung ex¬ 
pressed it as ‘'leaning to one side”: 

We . . . oppose the illusion of a third road. Not only in China but also 
in the world, without exccjption, one either leans to the side of iinperialism or 
to the side of socialism. Neutrality is a eamouflage, and a third road does not 
exist. . . . Int(Tnationallv, we belong to thc‘ anlidinperialist front, headed 
by the USSlt, and we can only look for gemiine friendly aid Iroin that Iront, 
and not from the imperialist front.'*' 

Lieberman describes the Chin(\se role as somt'what more specialized; 

Two basic tasks appear to have been assignt'd to the Cliinese C^oininunists 
in extending the Soviet-directed world re\’olution. Militarily tlieir job seems 
to be to provide a cushion of defense for the Sovi(;t rnioii and to use their 
weight in Asia to reduce the overall military capacity of the Western powers; 
politically, it is to promote revoliition throughout Southeast Asia. 1'hc main 
target of both is the United States. 

See, for exaniple, dispateli cif IIenr\' R. Liehennan from Hong Kong, dated July 
3.1, 1951; ill the New York Times, Ang. 1, 1951. 

The text of this article is given in United States Hchitions with China, with Special 
Reference to the Period 1944-1949, Dept, of Slate Fiih. 3573, Far Eastern Series 30 
(Aug., 1949), pp. 720-729. 

Dispatch from Hong Kong, dated Dec. 30, 1950, in the New York Times, Dec. 31, 
1950. 
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FORMULATIONS OF THE NAllONAL INTEREST 

The Korean intervention may be regarded as a by-product of the first ob¬ 
jective; the extensive aid being given to the Viet Minh forces in Indo-Chitni 
and the pressures on the substantial Chinese minorities in the countries 
of Southeast Asia are evidences of a conscious pursuit of the second ob¬ 
jective. The Chinese Communists have made repeated appeals and some¬ 
times threats to overseas Chinese, and especially to the Chinese in South¬ 
east Asia, for their political, financial, and moral support A Commission 
of Overseas Chinese Affairs has been set up in the Central Peoples Gov¬ 
ernment. Conferences attended by delegates from many parts of Asia have 
been held in Peking and other Chinese cities. As has already been sug¬ 
gested, a kind of Far Eastern Coininform may have been established in 
China. The World Federation of Trade Unions, now completely under 
Communist control, has met in Peking, and apparently a liaison })ureaii of 
the WFTU, which may have responsibilities for over-all direction of Com¬ 
munist activities in Eastej*ii and Southeastern Asia, has been set up in the 
capital of Communist China. Many Chinese Communists, including Liu 
Shao-chi, Li Li-san, and numerous lesser-known figures who work wholly 
behind the scenes, may have international as well as national roles. Cer¬ 
tainly it is hard to believe that such a favorite of Moscow as Li Li-san is 
confining himself solely to his duties as Minister of Labor in the Central 
People’s Government. 

It seems quite certain, therefore, that the Chinese Communists believe 
the gospel they preach, that they are convinced they are riding “the wave 
of the future,” and that they will resort to any techniques to further their 
aims. By open propaganda, by direct military action, by clandestine in¬ 
filtration, by open and disguised support of Communist parties and rebel¬ 
lious groups in other Asian countries, and by a constant preaching of their 
“either-or” doctrine, they will continue to exploit every weakness in the 
armor of their opponents, particularly in the vulnerable countries of South¬ 
east Asia. Hand in hand with the Soviet Union, they will wage "the holy 
struggle of world revolution.” 


THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF LESSER POWERS 

As the “realists” like to emphasize, this is a great power world, and the 
major decisions in world affairs, including the ultimate decisions on war 
or peace, are being and will continue to be made by the most powerful 
states. This is not to imply, however, that all of the other states, in which 
the majority of the world’s people live, are nothing but pawns or satellites 
of the few great powers. Some may indeed be in this unhappy situation, 
but on the whole the lesser powers — a term which embraces both middle 
and small powers — have a far from negligible influence. With some ex¬ 
ceptions, they have not been markedly successful in maintaining neutrality 
or even real independence; but they have been able to force major powers 
to consider their interests by developing common patterns of action in 
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regional and universal groupings, notably in the United Nations, and they 
have been a positive and sometimes decisive force. 

Great Power—Small Power Relations. As the negotiations which pre¬ 
ceded the drafting of the United Nations Charter revealed, there are con¬ 
siderable differences in the attitude of the great powers towards the lesser 
powers. Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the Unilcd States were in 
agreement on the necessity for the ‘Veto” in orcU'r to protect their interests, 
but they had varying concepts of the role of the lesser powers in the new 
international organization. In general, the Soviet Union wanted the UN 
to be definitely and almost exclusively a great power show, whereas Britain 
and the United States favored more consideration of the rights and interests 
of the lesser powers. The policies which these countries have since 
followed reflect this difference m view. Soviet Russia, while posing as an 
enemy of imperialism and as the friend and protector of oppressed peoples 
everywhere, has shown a ruthless contempt for the rights and ind(‘])endence 
of small states. Wherever possible she has drawn the smalh'r states into 
her orbit. “It has entered into various types of relations, ranging from overt 
and covert threat (in Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan) through protectorates 
(in the satellite states of Eastcni Europe), to alliances (in the People’s Re¬ 
public of China) In addition, it has used local C^ommiinist parties (in 
France, Italy, Grc^ece, and southeast Asia) to create economic and political 
impotence in states of the ‘in-between’ belt.” Britain and the United 
States have shown more deference to the smaller states, although the 
fonner is open to suspicion as a colonial power, and the latter as a “capital¬ 
ist-imperialist” power, to use the Communist jargon. There is all the dif¬ 
ference in the world between the position of the smaller states which are 
associated with one or both of these two great powers in such organiza¬ 
tions as OEEC, NATO, SHAPE, and OAS, and the relations of the states of 
Eastern Europe with the Soviet Union. 

Buffer Zone States. The greate.st “buffer zone” in the world today is 
that which extends from Scandinavia through Eastern and Ccmtral Europe, 
the Near and Middle East, and South and Southeast Asia, to the Philippines 
and Japan. The lesser powers in this vast zone occupy a crucial and 
unenviable position with respect to the U.S.S.R. and the Western great 
powers, and their policies are therefore of real significance. Thus: 

... in view of the present distribution and concentration of power in the 
world, it is the countries of Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and 
south and southeast A.sia that are most capable of influencing the actions of 
the major nations. Many of these countries are in strategically significant 
locations, many are important sources of raw materials that are essential to 
the maintenance of the great power complexes, and many command im¬ 
portant human resources. As single states or as combinations of states, they 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1950—51 (The Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, 1950), p. 61. See also Arnold Wolfers, “The Role of tlie Small States," World 
Organization — Economic, Political, and Social, Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, XXI (May, 1945), 292-299. 
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are an inevitable focus of interest, and consequently it will he the vital in¬ 
terest of each stronger power to prevent the other from controlling [the 
lesser states in the buffer zone] . . . and each will pursue this interest in 
one of two ways, according to its strength: either by seekiiig to estahhsh its 
own control . . . transforming it [the region] into a protectorate or a 
frontier province, or by maintaining its neutrality and independence/' 

States in a buffer zone are faced with a limited miinber of choices. They 
can ally themselves with a major power, they can become .satellites of a 
major power, they can attempt to maintain a temious neutrality, or they 
can try to play one major power off against another as a means of preserv¬ 
ing as much freedom of action as possible. Norway, Greece, and Turkey 
have cast their lot with the Western powers; the East European states have 
become satellites of the Soviet Union; Sweden is trj'ing to follow a neutral 
course; Iran seems t<» he interested in exploiting her bargaining position. 

As the International Studies Group of the Krookings Institution has pointed 
out, “by virtue of having sovereign authority in strategically important 
regions, small and even weak .states find themselves in a valuable bargain¬ 
ing position when there is more than one bidder for their favors.” 

Lesser Power Neutrality, Few states, whatever their size or power, can 
hope to follow a policy of neutrality under present world conditions. Those 
which have been most successful have been Switzerland, Sweden, Ireland, 
and perhaps Afghanistan; but in each case it may be demonstrated that 
neutrality was a policy that was made possible by peculiar and probably 
temporary conditions. However zealous a state may be in refr ainin g from 
making any international commitments which are likely to compromise 
its neutrality, the danger of involvement because of circumstances beyond 
its control is ever present. As a general rule, it may be said that neutrality 
in today's world is an illusion. 

This does not mean, of course, that a state must choose sides in every 
power struggle, or that it cannot pre.serve a measure of independence of 
action. It may be true, as E. H. Carr insists, that “the small country can 
survive only by seeking permanent as.sociation with a Great Power”; ^ but 
many of the lesser powers will not admit this and are seeking other roads 
to survival. In many respects the.se states are right in believing that to 
analyze the pre.sent international situation in terms of a conflict between 
“two worlds” is shortsighted and dangerous. Surely not all of international 
relations revolve around the exigencies of the “cold war.” India, Indonesia, 
and other Asian countries, for example, are consciously trying to follow a 
policy of remaining aloof, a policy which tliey call “non-alignment.” Ap¬ 
parently they picture themselves as “third countries” and hope to be a factor 

Wolfers, “The Role of the Small States,” p. 59. The quotation within the quota¬ 
tion is from Martin Wight, Power Politics (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949), p. 50. 

*•* Major Problems, 1950-51, p. 60. 

Conditions of Peace (Macmillan. 1942), p. 58. In this stimulating volume Carr 
argues that modem warfare and changing wwld conditions have destroyed the effec¬ 
tive independence of small states. See especially pp. 52-58. 
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for peace and conciliatioih Whether they will find that non-alignment like 
neutrality, is an unworkable policy for modern states remains to be seen. 
Certainly, they refuse to associate themselves unreservedly with any power 
faction, and are peculiarly sensitive to any real or fancied pressures from 
outside/'^ 

Regional Groupings. To overcome individual weakness some of the 
lesser powers have joined in cooperative efforts for defense, economic de¬ 
velopment, and other purposes, sometimes in concert with one or more 
great powers and sometimes by themselves. Through such groupings they 
are able to exert a greater influence on major powers and on world affairs 
in general. The Arab states of the Middle East, weak and tom by internal 
dissensions and dynastic feuds, have tried to present a united front through 
the Arab League and through bloc voting and other concerted action in 
the United Nations, especially on the Palestine que.sti()n. A Moslem bloc, 
centering on Pakistan, the largest of Moslem states, could have consider¬ 
able influence, since it would speak for states which occupy a strategically 
important position and possess the chief oil reserves of the world. There 
is much talk, but so far little action, regarding an Asian bloc headed by 
India. Although India has been allergic to pacts of all kinds, she has 
given many evidences of assuming the role of spokesman for the non- 
Cornmunist states of Asia. The Latin American states exert a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the foreign policy of the United States, especially through the 
OAS and other agencies for inter-American cooperation. Most of the 
smaller states of Western Europe play an active part in the many organiza¬ 
tions for economic, political, and military cooperation which have come 
into existence in that area, as in Benelux, the Brussels Pact organization, 
OEEC, the Council of Europe, NATO, the Schuman Plan machinery, and 
many other associations. In the Scandinavian area a different and rather 
curious situation prevails. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are united by 
many ties of race, culture, and common interests, but so far they have been 
unable to agree on concerted measures for the common defense or on their 
proper relationship with the major powers. During World War II Norway 
sided with Britain and France and was occupied by the Germans after 
stiff resistance; Denmark offered almost no resistance to German occupa¬ 
tion, but made life miserable for the occupying forces; Sweden maintained 
her neutrality, but it was a neutrality directed more and more in favor of 
Germany. Today Norway and Denmark, in spite of their exposed positions, 
are active and devoted members of NATO, whereas Sweden still clings 
to a neutral role.®^ 

Lesser Power Influence. Lesser powers are natural champions of all 
forms of international cooperation, for it is clearly in their interests to pre¬ 
serve the peace and to exert a moderating influence on the great powers. 

See N. R. Deshpaude, “India's Policy of Non-Alignment and liido-American Rela¬ 
tions,” New India, II (Spring, 1950), 1-10. 

See Franklin D. Scott, “Scandinavia Today,” Headline Series, No. 85 (Foreign 
Policy Association, Jan.-Feb., 1951), 
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For them this is a necessity and not a luxury. It does not imply that they 
have superior moral standards or are more sincerely interested in promoting 
peace and justice in tlu; world than the greater states. For, in the words of 
Martin Wight, “not burdened with particular concrete interests, small 
Powers are able to be conscious of a universal interest." 

In the United Nations the smaller states find their grt'atest opportunities. 
In spite of the dominating position of the great powers, lesser states are 
represented on all organs of the UN, their spokesmen are listened to with 
respect, and often they are able to act as intermediaries between major 
powers. In this way they make a truly great contribution to peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes, as well as to the smoothing of rufflt^d tempers. “One of 
the features of the past three vears,” declared Herbert V. Evatt ol Australia, 
who was perhaps the chiel spokesman of the lesser powers at the San 
Francisco Conference, “has been the incr(*ase in the influence of the 
middle and smaller powers. . . . Always there are forces opiTating, tend¬ 
ing toward activity by middle and smaller powers who are not definitely 
committed before discussion commences to one fixed and final I'ourse of 
action.” In almost every one of the issues that have come before the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, smaller states have played an 
active part. In .some instances they have been helpful when the great 
powers found themselves completely at loggerheads, as for example in 
the Berlin and Korean crises, and in the cpiestion of the disposition of 
Italy’s former colonies. Nor should the influence of individual statesmen 
from lesser states be minimized. Anyone who followed the activities of the 
League of Nations must have been impressed ])y the leadership of such 
men as Hymans of Belgium, Benes of Czechoslovakia, Politis of Greece, 
Nansen of Norwav, Smuts of South Africa, and Branting of Sweden. In 
the United Nations, Evatt of Australia, Spaak of Belgium, Pearson of 
Canada, Ran of India, Entezam of Iran, Padilla of Mexico, Fraser of New 
Zealand, Romulo of the Philippines, and other spokesmen of the lesser 
powers have made equally outstanding eontributions. 

Middle Power Influence. The middle powers are in a position to exercise 
a great influence on the major powers and on the course of world affairs, 
and they are becoming more aware of their potentialities. Usually they 
possess a regional superiority which gives them effectiveness in a wider 
area. India’s position in South and Southeast Asia has already been men¬ 
tioned. Australia is especially concerned with security arrangements in the 
Western and Southwestern Pacific, with collaboration with the states of 
South and Southeast Asia, and with the future position of Japan. She took 
the lead in the development of the Colombo Plan, and an Australian 
represented the entire Commonwealth on the Allied Council for Japan. 

Wight, p. 11. 

From an address at the Paris House of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Nov. 3, 1948, in “The United Nations and the Making of Peace,” International 
Conciiation, No. 445 (Nov., 1948), pp. 667-680. 
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Althoujjh her ties with Britain arc still close, she does not hesitate (o 
enter into direct relations with uon-Coiiuniniist states in Asia, notabJv’ with 
India, and in her quest for securitv she appears to lean more on the United 
States than on Britain. Argentina and Brazil are none-too-fricndly competi¬ 
tors for primacy in South America; and Argentina, ni particular, appears 
inclined to resent and to challenge the policies of the United States in 
Latin America. 

At least two other states which .should be e/assed as middle powers do 
not possess regional superiority for they are too close to c[reat powers, but 
they do have an influence t)iit of proportion to their independent power. 
These states are Canada and Italy. Canada has close ties with both the 
United Kingdom and the United Stales; politically she is a.s.sociated with the 
Commonwealth, but geographically and economically she is linked more 
closely with her North American langhbor. She is an important member of 
NATO, and although she has iifrt affiliated with OAS, she participates 
wholeheartedly in measunis for hemispheric defense and cooperation. Italy 
is a vital bastion of the free world. She oc'cupies a central position both 
with regard to Western Europe and to the Mediterranean area. Her policies 
and indeed her destinies are tied to those of the other states of Western 
Europe. 

Tlio.se peculiar hybrids, S])ain and Yugoslavia — the one a Fascist .state 
which survived a world war for the extinction of fascism, the other a Coin- 
inuui.st state outside the “iron curtain” — may perhaps also be considered as 
middle pow-ers. Possibly Turkey should he added, too. Spain occupies 
such a strategic position with respect to Atlantic, Mediterranean, and 
West European defense that she can hardly be ignored in spite of her in¬ 
ternal weaknesses, her serious economic ])light, and the bad odor of the 
Franco regime. Tlie Western powers are taking an increasing interest in 
Yugoslavia, which is willing to exploit this unnatural relatiouslup in .spite 
of or perhaps because of her extremely vulnerable position. In a sense, 
therefore, Yugoslavia is finding her very' vidnerability a source of strength. 
Turkey, with the form and increasingly, it seems, with the spirit of repre¬ 
sentative government, maintains a siziihle and efficient army, and seeks 
defense against Russia by cooperation witli the West in NATO. 

Germany and Japan. Tlie foreign policies of Germany — or the two 
Germanies — and Japan, which we have called powers of uncertain status, 
cannot be de.scribed satisfactorily because only since 1952 have these states 
been permitted to make basic decisions of foreign policy without approval 
by the occupying powers and because their futmre status is still uncertain. 

It would be quite possible, of cour.se, to cite many statements of policy by 
leaders of the East and West German states. The voice of East Germany is 
the voice of Moscow. Since 1952 the West German State (the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany) has been nominally independent in the eyes of the 
non-Communist world, although it is not yet in reality fully sovereign and 
although both its external position and its internal conditions are alike 
too precarious to enable it to operate as a truly independent state. Even 
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before 1952 it was permitted to establish diplomatic relations of a limited 
nature with non-Gommunist states, to participate in the Europc^an Recovery 
Program, to become a member of the Council of Europe, to join in the 
defense of Western Europe (with certain restrictions), and in other wavs 
to exercise more and more control over its own destinies. Its spokesmen 
have been quite vocal in expressing their views on such questions as Ger* 
man rearmament, the Schnman Plan. Ciennan unification, and their desire 
for a greater voice in the affairs of Western Europe. 1b acliic^ve their ends 
they have not been above* playing oil the Western powHTs against the 
U.S.S.R., and neutralist sentiment is still strong in Western CcTinany. In 
many respects Germany is the focal point of the cold war; while h(*r owm 
future depends in large measure on the nature of the relations between 
Russia and the West, it may als.' bt* said that the outcome of the so-called 
East-West conflict depends to a considerable degree on the future of Ger¬ 
many. Whetljcr Germanv remains divided or is rcaniited, whether she leans 
toward the East or toward the West or retains a fairly independent posi¬ 
tion, whether she becomes again a menace to world peace and freedom or 
moves in the opposite direction, whc'ther, in otluT words, she tak(‘s “the 
high road or the low,” whether she becomes “bridge or battleground” — on 
these issues much of the worUrs future de])ends. 

Japan too, now once again an independent nation, can become a power¬ 
ful force for peace or for conflict. The great unanswered questions seem 
to be: (1) Have her people and lier leaders really abandoned the dreams 
of a Greater East Asia under Japane.se rule and the ideas of military fascism, 
and are they sincerely desirous of establishing a peaceful, democratic — or 
at least constitutional — state? (2) Can Japan, now reduced to her four 
home i.slands, find the necessary markets abroad and be able to develop a 
sufficiently high level of productivity to sustain her rapidly growing popula¬ 
tion at a reasonable standard of existence? If the answers to either or both 
of these serious questions is in the negative, then Japan may out ol ambition 
or desperation turn to Fascist or Communist “saviors” and thus precipitate 
a major world crisis, as she did in 1931. 

^Tirst Principles/' One other ob.servatioii should be made about the role 
of the lesser powers in world affairs. This is the real contribution that 
they are making “in ‘sweetening’ international relations and in calling at¬ 
tention to first principles.” One shudders to think what the level of in¬ 
ternational life would be if the world were partitioned among a few 
super-powers. Smaller states have no monopoly on morality and justice and 
spiritual values, and often they cloak selfish and short-sighted ends in 

Norman D. Palmer, "Ireland under De Valera,” CurrcM History, April, 1948. 
p. 218. Ireland is an intere.sting example of a small power which is often regarded as 
being aloof from the world, but which is acti\'c in many international org iiiizations 
and fancies that it is "contributing to the task of preserxing western civilizations.” 
The partition of Ireland is the alleged reason for Eire’s refusal to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, but it has been no barrier to full participation in the European 
Recovery Program. Certainly one of the most "peace-lov ing” of states, Ireland’s applica¬ 
tion for admission to membership was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 
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the mantle of principle, as do great powers; but because their possibilities 
of survival are so dependent on tlie avoidance of conflict between great 
powers, and because they are more likely to be pawns rather than victors 
in a power struggle, they often appeal to higher principles of conduct and 
action. They offer constant reminders of the persistence of the objectives 
which all peace-loving nations must eventually accept. 
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PART SEVEN 

The Resumption of the Great Experiment 




Chapter 27 


The United Nationst Origin and Structure 


The concept of the United Nations will not perish on the hattlcfields of 
this terrible war. It will live to lay the basis of the en(ltirin(f^ world 
understanding on which mankind depends to preserve its peace and 
its freedom. — Franklin D. Roosevelt, June 11, 1942 ‘ 


The League of Nations — the Great Experiment — was the most ambitious 
venture in international organization that had ever been attemj^ted, but, 
handicapped from the start, it never lived up to the expectations of its 
supporters. After 1931, as one aggressor slate after anotlier defied it with 
impunity, its inherent weaknesses were clearly reA'ealed; and, although 
it maintained a nominal existence until 1946, the outbreak of war left it 
scarcely more than a ghost haunting the conscience of mankind. 

But while the League faded into obscurity, the impelling circumstances 
which led to its creation remained. From the earliest stagers of World War 
II people everywhere assumed that some kind of world organization would 
be established after the final victory of the Allied powers. Obviously, the 
experience of the League of Nations over two decades had furnished many 
valuable lessons and guides, as well as many warnings. The statesmen 
of the West hoped that the nations would profit from this experience and 
from the lessons in cooperation learned during World War 11, and tliat the 
generation which had reaped the bitter fruits of two world wars, a world¬ 
wide depression, mass extermination on a scale unprecedented in history, 
and threats to human freedom everywhere, would, out of necessity if not 
out of wisdom, build a stronger and more equitable international order 
in the postwar period. 

^Letter to Congress transmitting the Fifth Report on Operations under the Lend- 
Lease Act. House Doc. No. 799, 77th Cong., 2d scss. 
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Today we have that new world organization the United Nations. It 
has already dealt with a great variety of international issues in the few 
years of its existence. Although its failures have been more spectar*nlar 
than its successes, it has manv solid achievemtMits to its credit, and it has 
established itself as a working reality. As Ambassador Austin once re¬ 
marked in an appropriate paraphrase of a famous statement. If the Unite d 
Nations did not exist today, we would have to create it.” 

A study of the United Nations will throw light on most of the major 
aspects of world politics in the rnkhtweiitieth century. Because of its 
comprehensive character, as well as its great importance, the UN must be 
given fairly detailed treatment Accordingly, we shall devote three chap¬ 
ters to it The first wil] describe its origin, its structure, its essential nature, 
its organizational progress and problems, and various proposals for 
strengthening it The second will summarize the major political disputes 
and security problems that have eonu‘ befon^ it. The UNs work in this 
area has invoJvi'd dedicate issues of the gravest significance, and here the 
obstacles to its (dfcctive operation have been gr(*atest. The third chapter 
will deal with the work of the United Nations in promoting international 
cooperation in economic and social matters. This has been its most success¬ 
ful field of endeavor, but at the same time, in terms of public understanding, 
it has been the least appreciated chapter of the UN story. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Woodrow Wilson is often called “the Father of the League of Nations.” 
If any man deserves to be called “the Father of the United Nations,” that 
man is Franklin D. Roosevelt. Although he died a few days before the 
opening of the San Francisco Conference, which drafted the Charter of the 
United Nations, his influence was keenly felt at that historic gathering. Of 
all the Allied leaders he was the most determined and eloquent spokesman 
of the idea that “the United Nations” — a term he liked to use — would 
cooperate in peace as in war, and to that end would establish an inter¬ 
national organization as soon as the fortunes of war permitted. 

The Charter of the United Nations was signed by representatives of 
fifty nations in the city of San Francisco on June 26, 1945. This act repre¬ 
sented the culmination of the first phase of the UN’s history, its formative 
period. A long series of steps had led up to this memorable event of June, 
1945. During the war, many meetings, c'onferences, and declarations had 
laid the foundation for the United Nations, and had prepared the way for 
final agreement on the terms of the Charter. The planning which went on 
during the war was the kind of slow, arduous, painstaking spade work 
which is essential before any major step can be taken on the international 
stage. It necessarily was conducted in private, mostly by “experts” on a 
national rather than an international scale, and was overshadowed by the 
wartime activities. A great deal of planning was also done on a concerted 
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basis at several international conferences which attracted world-wide 
attention, although their results w»'re made public only in vcr\' general and 
often unrevealing pronouncements. Mo.st important among the landmarks 
were the following: 

1. The Atlantic Charter, August 14, 1941. This is often referred to as 
marking the* birth of the United Nations. In this dociiinont. Prime' Minister 
Churchill and President Poosc'vclt, meetinjj on a battlc'ship in the North 
Atlantic, laid down t'iglit general jirinciples “on which tlaw base[d] their 
hopes for a better future for the world." 

2. The Declaration of the United Nations, Januarij L 1942. In this 
declaration, issued a few we* k ; after Pearl Harbor and using the name later 
adopted for the new intc'rna* oi»aI organization, Iwentv-six nations agreed 
to cooperate in war and in peace. 

3. The Casahlanra Conference, January, 1943. Cliurehill and itoosc'velt, 
meeting with French representatives in the North African city of (aisa- 
blanca, planned the invasion ol Sicilv and Ilalv, agrc'('d on an “imc'ondi- 
tional surrender” formula, talked over terms of peace, and discussed the 
role of their countries in the postwar period. 

4. The Food and Agriculture Conference of May-June, 1943, at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Representatives of forty-four nations studied the ])rob- 
lerns of feeding millions of displaced persons, and laid the groundwork for 
activities that led to the establishment of the Food and Agriculture Organi¬ 
zation in late 1945. 

5. The Moscow Conference, Oclohcr-Nox:emher, 1943. In this important 
conference the foreign ministers of Great Britain, Russia, and the Unitc*d 
States, and the Chinese ambassador to Russia, on behalf of their govern¬ 
ments, pledged that “their united action” would be “continued for the 
organization and maintenance of peace and security,” and declared that 
they recognized “the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable 
date a central international organization, based on the principle of tlu^ 
sovereign ec|uality of all peace-loving States and open to membership by 
all such States, large and small." This declaration was particularly sig¬ 
nificant in that it marked the first time that the Soviet Union had agrec'd 
in specific terms to the establishment of a world organization after the 
war. 

6. The Teheran Conference, November, 1943. This was the first of two 
meetings of (Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin. In a joint statement they 
promised “that large and small nations would be invited to join a world 
organization.” 

7. The Bretton Woods Conference, July, 1944, “the financial half of the 
Conference in San Francisco.” Representatives of forty-four nations, act¬ 
ing on the assumption that no peace could last if economic and financial 
chaos prevailed, drew up agreements establishing two important institu¬ 
tions; (1) the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and (2) the International Monetary Fund. Both are now actively function¬ 
ing as specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
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8. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington, D. C., September-. 
October, 1944. Here representatives of China, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United States drafted “Proposals for a General International 
Organization,” the first draft of the United Nations Charter. These Pro¬ 
posals were briefer than the final Charter, particularly in respect to eco¬ 
nomic and functional organization. While they did contemplate an 
Economic and Social Council, they did not make it one of the major organs 
of the new world organization; and they included no provisions for non- 
self-goveming areas or for a Trusteeship Council. Most of the provisions 
of the Proposals, however, were incorporated, almost verbatim, into the 
final Charter, and the basic resemblance between the two documents is 
striking.^ 

9. The Yalta Conference, February, 1945. Meeting in the Crimea for 
their second and final conference, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin not only 
drafted plans for the occupation and control of defeated Germany and 
for keeping order in liberated Europe and made fateful decisions in secret 
agreements regarding Eastern Europe and the Far East, but they also 
agreed on the “veto” formula later embodied in the UN Charter, and called 
for a full-scale United Nations Conference to convene at San Francisco 
on April 25, 1945. 

10. The Mexico City Conference, February-March, 1945. Representa¬ 
tives of twenty American republics — the United States and all the Latin- 
American countries except Argentina — here discussed questions of inter- 
American defense and cooperation, including the conditions under which 
Argentina could resume her full participation in inter-American affairs; 
and they adopted the “Act of Chapultepec” — a far-reaching understand¬ 
ing on the defense of the Americas — and prepared for the forthcoming 
San Francisco Conference. As a result of the agreements at Mexico (]ity 
and of Argentina s acceptance of the overtures extended by the Confer¬ 
ence, the United States became a somewhat embarrassed champion of 
Argentina’s claim to acceptance as one of the charter members of the 
United Nations. 

11. Committee of Jurists' Meeting, Washington, D. C., April, 1945. Ju¬ 
rists from forty-four nations drew up a “Draft Statute and Report,” which 
in amended form became the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
The Committee referred three problems on which it could not agree on 
wholly juridical grounds to the San Francisco Conference: (1) Should 
the old Permanent C^ourt of International Justice, created in 1920 and 
loosely associated with the League of Nations, be revived? (2) How 
should the judges of the new world court be nominated and elected? 
(3) Should the statute of the court provide for compulsory jurisdiction 
in specified types of disputes? * 

*See Vera M. Dean, The Four Cornerstones of Peace (McGraw-Hill, 1946), Chap¬ 
ter 1. 

* See Philip C. Jessup, "The International Court of Justice of the United Nations,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, >CCXI (Aug. 15, 1945). 
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12. The San Francisco Conference, April 25-^June 26, 1945. This was 
the culmination of the steps leading to the emergence of the United Na¬ 
tions. Tile proceedings and records of the San Francisco Conference — 
the United Nations Conference on International Organization — have been 
published in fifteen volumes, and already voluminous commentaries have 
been written upon them and upon the" Charter of the United Nations, 
which was adopted at San Francisco.* The student of international affairs 
should have occasion to turn again and again to these materials. 

For two months the city by the Golden Gate was the center of world 
attention as high-ranking delegates from fifty nations, assisted by a large 
staff of experts, hammered out the provisions of the Charter. The Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Projiosals, the vv(>rking paper of the Conference, were re¬ 
vised and expanded in many respects. The new organization, for example, 
was given six major organs, instead of the four contemplated in the Pro¬ 
posals. The Conference “was organized in four Commissions and twelve 
Committees, most of the actual work being done in the Committees. A 
Coordination Committee and a ("ommittee of Jurists put the pieces together 
into a final document; there was a Steering Committee to guide the work 
and resolve problems; and above all were the Big Five meetings in the 
penthouse on top the Hotel F'airmont.’’ ’’ 

At San Francisco the principles of national sovereignty and of great 
power unanimity were written into the Charter. China and France, as 
well as the “Big Three,” were given pe'rmaneiit seats on the Security C^oun- 
cil, and the voting formula agreed upon at Yalta, giving the permanent 
members of the Council a “veto” on all important cpiestions, was incorpo¬ 
rated into Article 27. When V. M. Molotov, the chief Russian spokesman, 
insisted that the “veto” should apply even to the consideration by the 
Security Council of alleged threats to peace, th(! im])asse was broken only 
after Harry Hopkins, at the request of President Truman, had flown to 
Moscow for a personal interview with Joseph Stalin. In conceding the 
point, Stalin was only reaffirming the tentative agreement reached at the 
Yalta Conference. 

Temporary flurries arose over innumerable issues, large and small, such 
as the admission of the Ukraine and Byelorussia, Argentina, and Poland, 
the relative powers of the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
and voting procedure in the Security Council. Spokesmen of smaller pow- 

*An excellent account of the San Francisco Conference, and of the origin of each 
provision of the Charter, is given in Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter 
of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents (World Peace Foundation, 1950). 
The basic documents of the San Francisco Conference were published in 15 vols. in 
1945-46 by the United Nations Information Office, in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress, under the title Documents of the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, 1945. A selection of these documents was published in 
one volume of 992 pages bv the U. S. State Department in 1946: The United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, California, April 25--Iune 26, 
1945: Selected Documents, Pub. 2490, Conference Scries 83. 

° Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. Pp. 300-301. 
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ers, notably Herbert Evatt of Australia, took strong exception to tlie f • 
vored position of the great powers in the new organization. But the dele¬ 
gates made the necessary compromises, accepted many imperfections, and 
in the end created a new world organization — the United Nations. 

On July 28, less than five weeks after the Charter of the United Nations 
had been signed and made public, the United Stales Senate approved 
American membership by the overwhelming vote of 89 to 2. To many 
persons, recalling the refusal of the Senate in 1919 to ratify the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, this vote symbolized Americas nenv role in 
world affairs. Within another three months the Charter had beem ratiGed 
by all of the permanent members of the Security Council and by a ina- 
jority of the other states represented at San Francisco; and on October 
24, 1945, the United Nations was formally declared in being. 


THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Charter of the United Nations clearly reveals the purposes and gen¬ 
eral nature of the new organization. This remarkable document contains 
more than ten thousand words, with 111 ArticU^s divided into 19 Chapters. 
Its elocjuent preamble declares that “We the peoples of the United Na¬ 
tions determined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
... to reaffirm faith in fundamental rights ... to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law can be maintained, and to promote 
social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom ... do 
hereby establish an inteniatioiial organization to be known as the United 
Nations.” 

Article 1 states the broad purposes of the UN somewhat more definitely: 
“to maintain international peace and security,” “to develop friendly rela¬ 
tions among nations,” “to achieve inteniatioiial cooperation in solving in¬ 
ternational problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedom for all,” and “to be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations.” Article 2 declares that the UN is “based on the prin¬ 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its Members”; this statement is well 
worth remembering, because of the light it throws on the essential nature 
of the United Nations. Articles 3-6 relate to membership. The original 
members of the UN were the states represented at San Francisco, plus 
Poland, a total of fifty-one nations; but, according to Article 4 of the 
Charter, membership was “open to all other peace-loving states which 
... in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry 
out these obligations” — a provision which has produced sharp differences 
in interpretation. 

Later, in November, 1947, the Assembly asked the International Court 
of Justice whether a state was juridically entitled to make its approval of 
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another state s application for membership in the UN dependent on condi¬ 
tions not expressly provided for in paragraph 1 of Article 4 of the Charter. 
The cjuestion arose from the Soviet Union’s action in preventing the admis¬ 
sion of several new members. The Coui-t answered this cpiestion in the 
negative, and stated its view that “the re(juisite conditions are five in 
number: to be admitted to membership in the United Nations, an appli¬ 
cant must (1) be a State; (2) b(' peace loving; (3) accept the obligations 
of the Charter; (4) be able to carr\’ out these obligations; and (5) be 
willing to do so,” and that ‘'all these conditions arc subject to the judg¬ 
ment of the Organization.” A second advisory opinion concerned the 
competence of the General A 'kseinbly regarding tlu* admission of new mem¬ 
bers — whether the Assembly c^o^ild admit a state without a recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council. 'I o this the Court, evading the ‘'veto” issue 
— discu.ssed later in this chapter — replied that such action could not be 
taken because it was contrary to the “natural and ordinary meaning” of 
Article 4 of the (Charter. 

Article 7 contains the provisions creating and contn)lling the so-called 
“principal organs” of the United Nations. These organs are a C^tMieral 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trustee¬ 
ship Council, an international Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. Since 
the bulk of the Charter is devoted to them, and since the emtire stnu'ture 
of the United Nations is built around them, we shall separately describe 
their nature and functions. 

The General Assembly. This body consists of all members of the UN, 
with each state having one vote and a maximum of five repntsentatives. 
Its composition, functions, and powers are described in Articles 9-22 of 
the Charter. It holds a regular annual session in the fall of each year, 
and “such special sessions as occasion may require (Article 20). It is 
not primarily an action agency. Its duties are to “discuss, make recom¬ 
mendations,” “consider,” “call the attention,” “notily, initiate studies, 
and “receive and consider,” to use the words of the Charter itself. Except 
in a limited field, it works largely through recommendations and advice 
to member states and to the Security Council; and it may not even make 
recommendations on matters already belore the Security Council unless 
that body so requests. 

The failure of the Security Council to function as efficiently as was 
expected, however, has operated to give the Assembly greater authority^ 
and importance. The Assembly, moreover, was given broad supervisory 
and investigative responsibilities. It possesses authority in respect to UN 
finances, certain matters relating to non-self-governing territories, the (‘lec¬ 
tion of members of the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Trusteeship Council; on the recommendation of the Security 
Council it admits states to membership in the UN; and it shares with the 
Security Council the duty of electing judges to the International Court of 
Justice. According to Article 18 of the Charter, which describes the voting 
procedure in the Assembly, decisions on important questions are made 
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Ijy two-thirds majority of the members present and voting” and on all 
other matters by a majority vote. 

The Security Council. About one-third of the Charter relates to the Se¬ 
curity Council. This body consists of eleven members of the UN, each 
having one representative. Five are permanent members: China, France, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States. The six non¬ 
permanent members are elected by llu? General Assembly for two-year 
terms, without eligibility for immediate re-election. 

The Security Council was designed to be the only seciiritv action agency 
of the United Nations, and in conception, if not in practice, it was to be 
the most important organ nf the new international organization. It is 
therefore charged with prinuirv responsibility for t\ie “maintenance of 
inteniational peace and secwrily” (Article 24). Chapters VI, VII, VIII, 
and XII of the Charter outline its powers in the discharge of this responsi¬ 
bility. If parties to a dispute fail to exhaust the procedures for pacific settle¬ 
ment, the Security Council may then call upon them “to seek a .solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle¬ 
ment, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice.” The Council may also ask the members of the United 
Nations to apply such measures as “complete or partial interruption of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and otheT 
means of communk:ation, and the severance of diplomatic relations ; 
and it may even "take such action b)' air, sea or land forces as may be 
necessary,” using the “armed force\s, assistance, and facilities” that UN 
member states are pledged to provide. Tlte Council is advised and as¬ 
sisted in the performance of these duties by a Military Staff Committee, 
provided for in Article 47. Furtliermore, the Council exercises “all func¬ 
tions of the United Nations relating to strategic an^as” and has other 
responsibilities in connection with the international trusteeship system, 
established under Chapter XII of the Charter. 

Article 27 contains the much-debated voting rule for the Security Coun¬ 
cil. This stipulates that decisions “on procedural matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members” and “on all other matters shall 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members.” This provision embodies the “veto” 
formula agreed upon at the Yalta Conference. Article 28 provides that 
the Council shall be “so organized as to be able to function continuously.” 

The most discussed portions of the (charter, along with Article 27, have 
been Articles 51-54, which in a sense qualify the authority of the Securitj' 
Council. Article 51 states that “nothing in the present Charter shall im¬ 
pair the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security.” This article has figured prominently in debates on the North 
Atlantic Pact, the Rio Treaty, and other regional arrangements for the 
collective defense of the participating states. According to Harold E. 
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Stassen, a leading member of the United States delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference, this *"hasic and important change in the Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks Proposals was made on the insistence of the United States and 
other countries *'after it became evident that the completed Charter would 
either contain the veto or there woiiJd bo no Charter at all/’® In other 
words, these states wanted an affirmation of thoir riglit of individual and 
collective self-defense when it became clear that collective S6x*iirity within 
the UN might be jc'opardi/ed by the use of the “veto.” Articles 52-54 deal 
expressly with regional arrangements. Their tenor is suggested by the 
first paragraph of Article 52: 

Nothing in the present Cluirler precludes the existence of regional arrange¬ 
ments or agc'ncies for dealing with sueli matters relating to the maintenance 
of int('riiati()nal peace and st*ciirity as are appropriate for regional action, 
prox'ided that siic-h arrangements or agencies and their activities are con¬ 
sistent with the Purpose's and Principle's of the United Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council. This body consists of eighteen states 
of the UN, each of which has one representative with one vote. Member 
states are chosen by the General Assembly for three-year terms, one-third 
being elected each year; members are eligible for immediate re-election. 
The functions, structure, and powers of the Council are defined in Articles 
55-72 of the Charter. Its special province is the expansive one of “inter¬ 
national economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related mat¬ 
ters.” Specifically, it lias been established as the chief coordinating agency 
of the UN in promoting the following important objectives: 

(a) higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of eco¬ 
nomic and social progress and development; 

(h) solutions of international economic, social, health, and related prob¬ 
lems; and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

The Councirs instruments are studies, recommendations, conferences, com¬ 
missions, and coordination activities; it functions through special commit¬ 
tees and regional and functional commissions. It is charged with coordinat¬ 
ing the activities of the specialized agencies, “through consultation with 
and recommendations to such agencies and tliroiigh recommendations to 
the General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations.” It is 
authorized to deal directly with non-govemmental organizations. 

The Trusteeship Council. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals contained no 
provisions regarding non-self-governing and trust territories, but the Char¬ 
ter devotes three chapters to them. Chapter XI — “Declaration Regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories” — opens with these words: “Members of 

• Address at the Model General Assembly of the United Nations, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, March 30, 1949. 
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the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the athnin- 
istration of territories whose peojde have not vet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize tin* principle that the interests of the inhabit- 
ants of those territories are paramount. * While these words seem imioc- 
iioiis enough, and are meaningless unless sincerely observed, they constitute 
the most specific recognition of the “paramount” interests of native peo¬ 
ples that has ever been incorporated into a major international document. 

Chapter XII of the ChartfT provides for an international trusteeship 
system, to npply to territories which come within the following categories: 
“(a) territories now held under mandate; (b) tcTritories which may be 
detached from enemy States as a result of the S(‘Cond World War; and 
(c) territories voluntarily plact‘d under the system by States responsible 
for their administration. ’ Tlie objectives of the trusteeship svstem are de¬ 
clared to be: the furtherance ol internation.al peace and security; the pro¬ 
motion of all the interests of the inhabitants of trust territories, including 
progress toward self-government or independence; the encouragement of 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms without distinc¬ 
tions of race, sex, language, or religion; and the insurance of ecpial treat¬ 
ment for UN members and their nationals in all respects in the trust areas. 

The membership of the Trusteeship Council is not fixed at an absolute 
number. It contains three categories of states: those UN members admin¬ 
istering trust territories, permanent members of the Security Council not 
administering trust territories, and enougli other member states to divide 
the membership of the Council ecpially between those which administer 
trust territories and those which do not. Membershi]) in the first two cate¬ 
gories is permanent; members of the third category are eh'cted by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms. Each member state designates 
one representative to serve on the Council. Except for certain strategic 
areas, which are the direct concern of the Security C>)uncil, the functions 
of the United Nations with regard to trust territories are exercised by the 
General Assembly and, more immediately, by the Trusteeship Council, 
provided for in Chapter XIII. 

The International Court of Justice. Articles 92-96 of the Charter relate 
to the International Court of Justice, which “shall be the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations.” The Statute of the Court, a carefully-pre¬ 
pared document of seventy articles, was drafted at the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference. Article 92 of the Charter acknowledges the indebtedness of the 
Statute to the Statute of the earlier Permanent Court of International 
Justice; the changes, in fact, were “comparatively trivial, and mostly for 
adaptation to the United Nations system.”^ The same article also de¬ 
clares the new Statute to be an integral part of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The Permanent Court of International Justice, established in 
1920, had been associated only indirectly with the League of Nations. 

The Court consists of fifteen distinguished jurists, representing the major 

’’ Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 346. 
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legal systems of the world. They are chosen for nine-year terms by the 
General Assembly and Security Council, acting independently, by a com¬ 
plicated system of nomination and election, as outlined in Articles 4-12 
of the Statute of the Court No two judges may be of the same nationality. 
Judges may be re-elected immediately. 

Members of the UN are ipso facto parties to the Statute of the Court, 
and other states may become members on approval of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. UN members pledge themselves to comply 
with the decisions of the Court, although tliey retain the right to use other 
tribunals. The General Assembly and the Security Council, and the other 
organs and the specialized agencies of the UN, if authorized by the As¬ 
sembly, may request advisory opinions from the Court. The seat of the 
new Court, like that of the old, is at The Hague. 

The Secretariat. Articles 97-101 of the Charter establish a Secretariat 
resembling that of the League of Nations. Its administrative head, the 
Secretary-General, is appointed by the General Assembly upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Security Council. He is aided by eight Assistant Secre- 
taries-General in his direction of a staff of about four thousand advisers, 
experts, administrators, and clerks. Many of these are permanently as¬ 
signed to other organs and organizations of the UN. The Secretary-General 
is authorized to “bring to the attention of the Security Council any mattc.T 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” He and his staff are required to take an oath of loyalty to 
the principles of the UN and they are enjoined from seeking or receiving 
instructions from any state or from any authority “external to the Organiza¬ 
tion.” More than two-thirds of the UN budget is spent on the Secretariat. 

Amendments to the Charter. Provisions for amending and revising the 
C^harter were incorporated into Articles 108 and 109. These provisions are 
rather inelastic, although some advocates of radical changes in the direc¬ 
tion of limited world government frc([uently seek to invoke them. The 
Charter can be amended only by a vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly, which must then be ratified by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations, including all of the permanent members 
of the Security Council. A general conference for reviewing the Charter 
may be called at any time by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council, and such a conference must be called at the end of ten years if 
so decided through the same procedure, except that in the General Assem¬ 
bly a simple majority shall be sufficient. 


COMPARISON OF THE UN WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

If we are to understand the United Nations, it is vitally important to 
know what it is and what it is not. In the first place, it is not a super¬ 
state, nor is it a form of world government in any real sense of the term. 
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Rather, it is an association of sovereign states, and as such it represents 
no departure from the conventional pattern of the nation-state system. 
Although the most comprehensive international organization in history, it 
does not seek to supplant the normal channels of international relations or 
to siipcrs(;de bilateral or multilateral arrangements of a local or regional 
character. Moreover, since the UN was designed to maintain peace rather 
than to make it, its emphasis is on accommodation rather than on coercion. 
Furthermore, it is certainly not a supra-national legislature. “No organ of 
the United Nations,” says Professor (]lyde Eagleton, “has legislative au¬ 
thority, and no new rule of law can be issued which is binding upon a 
MiTiiber without its own consent,” although this is not to deny the great 
influence of Assembly resolutions.** Except for certain limitations on the 
right to use force in internatiou.il relations, stales are legally free to do as 
they please. Thus, in its basic character the UN is very much like the 
League of Nations: both were set up as associations of sovereign states 
with only limited powers. It is well to bear in mind the fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between league and federation, which Clarence Streit and other 
advocates of world federation rightly stress. The UN. like the League, is 
a league and not a federation. 

One practical difference of importance is that the liCague included as 
continuous members only two of the five great powers of the time, whereas 
to date the UN has included all three of the super-powers of the post 
World War II period. As the United States never joined the League and 
as Germany and Japan withdrew before the Soviet Union entered, the 
League of Nations never possessed the array of the world’s power that is 
now present in the United Nations. 

Professor Eagleton says that "although there is a resemblance between 
the two systems in structure and general appearance, fundamental dif¬ 
ferences show, when added up, that the United Nations is quite different 
in concept and character” from the League.** The most crucial point of 
difference is in the position of the great powers. The use of sanctions by 
the League reijuired the unanimous consent of the members of the Council 
exclusive of the party or parties to the dispute; this included the votes of 
the lesser powers that happened to hold non-permanent seats. In other 
words, all states, large or small, with representation on the Council and 
not parties to the dispute, possessed a right of “veto.” Under some circum¬ 
stances the Assembly of the League could impose sanctions. Such action 
required approval of all states with membership in the Council and of a 
majority of all other .states, again exclusive of the party or parties to the 
dispute. In the Security Council of the UN, on the other hand, decisions 
on substantive or non-procedural matters may be made by “an affirmative 

* Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948, The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 305. 

® "Covenant of the League of Nations and Charter of the United Nations: Points of 
Difference,” Department of State Bulletin, XIII (Aug. 19, 1945). Reprinted as Dept, 
of State Pub. 2442. 
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vote of seven members, including tlie concurring votes of the permanent 
members.” Since the Council is made up of five pennanent members 
(the five great powers) and six non-permanent members, no smaller 
state on the Council — or any four such states together — can veto 
the application of sanctions by the UN. This means that any one of 
the five great powers can exert more obstructive influence in the Se¬ 
curity Council than any four lesser powers jjut together. Back of the veto 
formula lay the conviction that it would be lolly to put some of the great 
powers in a position where tlicy might have to undertake the chastisement 
of another great power — or even of two or three — on the direction of one 
great power plus six smaller states which could not be expected to bear 
any considerable part of the military burden. This arraugememt has been 
widely criticized, but it was made with a full understanding of its implica¬ 
tions. The UN Charter was realistic enough to foreswear any intention to 
provide for coininittiug any great pow<‘r to war against its will. Thus the 
UN is spoken of as based on “the principle of great power unanimity.” 

The UN has a niiniber of general advantages over the League. It is a 
more flexible system and more comprehensive in scope; in particular, its 
provisions and agencies for ('conomic, social, and humanitarian advance¬ 
ment are more extensive and more definite. The latitude' it gives to the 
operation of regional organizations and to other agencies and agreements 
is greater. The division of functions between the General Assembly and 
the Security Council of the UN is much more precise than between the 
Assembly and the Council of the League. The General Assembly is more 
of a general directing agency under the Charter than the Assembly under 
the Covenant, while the Security Council has been given greater responsi¬ 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and security than the 
League Council possessed. 

Despite the differences, it is probably c()rrect to regard the UN as bas¬ 
ically similar to the League. This would seem to raise the question as to 
why it was necessary to set up a new organization. Could not the old 
one have been revamped and revitalized? If so, certainly a great deal of 
labor would have been saved, and many legal questions involving succes¬ 
sion would have been avoided. The answer is that the League had on it 


the stigma of failure, that it had unhappy memories for the Russians — 
they had been thrown out of it — and that it had been a party issue in tlie 
United States. The UN, it was hoped, t'ould start with a clean slate. 


SETTING UP THE MACHINERY 

The Charter of the United Nations entered into force on October 24, 
1945, and before the end of the year steps had been taken to establish 
some of the specialized agencies to be affiliated with the United Nations. 
As early as November-December, 1944, even before the San Francisco 
Conference, representatives of fifty-two nations, meeting in Chicago, had 
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laid the foundations for what was to become the International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organization, hrom October 16 to November 1, 1945, delegates from 
forty-two states met in Quebec to establisli the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. During the first hvo weeks of November representatives of 
forty-four nations met in Paris to draft a constitution for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orp;ani/ation. Between Jan¬ 
uary 10 and Pebruary 15, 1946, the General Assembly met for the first 
time, and, as we shall note, began the real work of general organization. 

Other organizational meetings were held in rapid order. Tlu' Security 
Council met for the first time on January 17, 1946, in London. The Boards 
of Governors of the International Bank for K6^con.struction and Develop¬ 
ment and of the Inteniational Monetary Fund held a preliminary joint 
meeting on March 8 near Sa\.iiinah, Georgia. The inaugural session of 
the International Court of Jnstitre convened on April 3 at The Hague. 
The Atomic Energy Commission held its first meeting on June 14 in New 
York City. An International Health Conference, with representatives from 
sixty-one nations, convened in June in New York City and drafted a con¬ 
stitution for a World Health Organization. From these beginnings, inter¬ 
national meetings and conferences under UN auspices soon became a con¬ 
stant factor on the world scene. “For the period between July 1, 1947, and 
June 30, 1948, the Secretariat arranged for and serviced about 3,200 meet¬ 
ings for more than one hundred United Nations bodies, plus about 1,800 
meetings in Geneva, where it maintains a branch office.” 


We have already observed that the Charter of the United Nations pro¬ 
vided for six principal organs, and we have summarized its provisions for 
each of them. We shall now turn again to these organs, note their emer¬ 
gence into reality, and see how, through them, the vast machinery and 
multifarious agencies of the UN have come into being. 


The General Assembly 

The Charter of the United Nations provides that the General Assembly 
shall meet in ^regular annual sessions and in such special sessions as occa¬ 
sion may require” and that “special sessions shall be convoked by the Sec¬ 
retary-General at the request of the Security Gouncil or of a majority of 
the Members of the United Nations.” The following sessions had been held 
up to the end of 1952: 

First Session: First Part London January 10-February 14, 1946 

First Session: Second Part New York October 23-Decembcr 16, 1946 

First Special Session New York April 28-May 5, 1947 

Second Session New York September 16-November 29, 1947 

Second Special Session New York April 16-May 15, 1948 

Third Session: First Part Paris September 21-December 12, 1948 

United States Participation in the United Nations; Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1948, Dept, of State Pub. 3437, International Organization and 
Conference Series 111, 29 (April, 1949), p. 23. 
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Sixth Session Paris Noveinl)er fi-February 5, J95J-J052 

Seventh Session: First Part New York October ]4-Deccmber 22, 1952 
Seventh Session: Second Part New York February 24- 

At its First Session^ the General Assembly established six main commit¬ 
tees to deal with problems coming before it — problems which covered the 
entire range of the work of the United Nations. These committees are; 

1. Political and Security Committee 

2. Economic and Financial Committee 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 

4. Trusteeship Committee 

5. Administrative iind Budgetary Committee 

6. Legal Committee 

The chairmen of these committees, together with the President and the 
seven Vice Presidents of the Assembly, constitute a general or steering 
committee. The first Assembly also elected the six non-pcnnanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council and the eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council, approved the recommendation of the Security Coun¬ 
cil that Trygve Lie of Norway be appointed Secretary-General, partici¬ 
pated in the election of the fifteen judges of the Inteniational C^onrt of 
Justice, established the Atomic Energy Commission, provided for the 
organization of the Secretariat, approved the constitution of the Interna¬ 
tion Refugee Organization, set up the IntiTnational Childrerrs Emergency 
Fund, assumed various functions of UNRRA “ and the League of Nations, 
took over certain assets of the League, authorized important specialized 
agencies responsible to the Economic and Social Council, and established 
a number of special committees, ad hoc committees, and subcommittees. 

In addition to these actions, the First Session took a great many other steps 
to undertake the performance of its duties, complete its organization, select 
its working personnel, and effect coordination with other organs and agen¬ 
cies of the UN and with outside bodies. 

"The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), despite 
its name, had no administrative relationship to the United Nations organization. 
Negotiations begun in early 1942 led to an agreement signed b}^ representatives of 
forty-four states on Nov. 9, 1943 for the establislmieiit of an international relief agency. 
Working through a Council, numerous committees, and a secretariat, UNRRA became 
a major instrument in postwar rehabilitation and relit'f. Before its liquidation in 1949 
it had expended nearly three billion dollars. It was essentially an advisory and coordinat¬ 
ing agency. The biggest grants of aid went to China, Poland, Yiigosla\'ia, Italy, Greece, 
and Czechoslovakia, in that order. Although it put chief emphasis on the care of ref¬ 
ugees, UNRRA performed many services similar to those of the later technical assistance 
program. Its termination was due most of all to the fact that by 1947 Great Britain 
and the United States had become aware of the political implications of aid granted 
to countries lying within the shadow of the Kremlin. UNRRA*s second director-general, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, former mayor of New York City, made a heroic effort to save 
the organization. With its demise, relief assistance was sharply reduced in amount and 
it took on a nationalistic character. 


Third Session: Seamd Part New York April 5-May 18 1949 

Fourth Session New York September 26-December 10, 1949 

New York September 19-Dccem her 15, 1950 
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Later sessions of the General Assembly have further elaborated its 
machinery, mostly by the addition of committees and commissions to en¬ 
able it to carry out its constantly expanding functions. It has, for example, 
e.stablished a special Committee on the Balkans, a Conciliation Commi.ssion 
for I alestine, an International Law (-*oinmission, a Commission on Korea, 
a Peace Observation Commission, and a C.ollective Measures Committee. 

It has retained the six main committees and added a seventh - the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee - created to .share the heav\' burden of work which 
fell on the Political and Security Committee. 

More recent sessions of the Ceneral AsscTiibly have revealed a teiulencv 
of many^ .states to act or vote in groupings or blocs. While this may .sugg(*st 
that .small states are trying to find .strength through collaboration, it is 
j^robably more accurately iiiierpreted as a manifestation of regional in¬ 
terests. 

The Little Assembly. The Second Session of the Ceneral Assembly intro¬ 
duced a structural change of considerable importance vvhtm it voted to 
create an Interim Committee to meet whenever it deemed necessary be¬ 
tween the close of the Second Session and the opening of the' Third St'ssion. 
Every member of the UN was entitled to representation on this “Little 
Assembly,” as it came to be known. 

The new body was given a wide variety of duties, chiefly to consider 
and report on matters referred to it by the General Assembly, on items 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda of the Ceneral Assembly whicli 
seemed to call for extended preliminary investigation, on methods to give 
effect to the provisions of the Charter dealing with the maintenance of 
international peace and security and the promotion of international coop¬ 
eration in the political field, and to conduct investigations and appoint com¬ 
missions of inquiry, when necessary. Obviou.sly the Little Assembly’s 
mandate was a broad but nebulous one. 

Although boyx'Otted by the six states of the Russian bloc, which chjxrged 
that its creation was an attempt to by-pass the Security Council and there¬ 
fore violated the principles of the Charter, the Interim (Committee began 
its work in January, 1948, and functioned rather effectively in the period 
between the Second and Third Se.ssions of the Assembly. Upon in.struc- 
tion from the General Assembly, it devoted a great deal of time to the 
study of the “veto,” and examined that difficult problem more closely 
than the As.sembly possibly could. The Third Session of the Cenerrl As¬ 
sembly voted the experimental continuance of the Little Assembly, and it 
appeared that the Assembly had acquired a permanent committee of an 
unusual kind — almo.st an alter ego. But the members of the Little Assem¬ 
bly were painfully conscious of the empty seals at (;ach of their meetings: 
to consider political issues in an agency with which the Soviet Union re¬ 
fused to have any dealings .seemed to be little more tharj a mockery. 
After 1948 the Little Assembly functioned only intermittently, and by 
1950 or 1951 it was virtually a “dead duck.” At present the General As¬ 
sembly itself, through longer sessions and through its regular and special 
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committees and commissions, is attempting to discharge the functions 
which the Little Assembly had been created to perform. 

The Security Council 

This key organ of the UN has been in continnons session since it was 
organized in ]ianuar)% 1946. Usually it meets at UN headquarters, but 
while the General Assembly was in session in Paris in tlie Tall of 1948, the 
Council too performed its duties tlu'n'. As aiithori/ed in the C^harter, it 
has adopted its own rules of jirocedure and determined the mt^hod of 
selecting a Pr(\sident. The pr(\sidency rotates among the members of the 
Council, changing the first of every month. From its vcTy beginning, even 
before it had an opportunity to organize, tlu' (k)uncil has been forced to 
deal with a series of difficult political and sec*nrity problems. These de¬ 
serve more than passing mention; hence they are discussed in some detail 
in the next chapter. 

To assist it in discharging its functions in the security field, the Council 
has relied heavily on three important agencies directly responsible to it: 
(1) the Military Staff (Committee, provided for in Article 47 of the UN 
Charter and estal lished in early l4l6; (2) the Commission on Conven¬ 
tional Armaments, set up in 1947; and (3) the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, created by the Assembly in 1946. The work of eac h of these agencies 
will be described in the following chapter. 

The Security Council has also set up other committees and commissions 
as occasion recjuired. One was the Good Offices Committee for Indo¬ 
nesia, replaced in January, 1949, by the UN Commission for Indonesia, 
which performed useful work in acting as mediator between representa¬ 
tives of the Dutch government and leaders of the Indonesian Republic. 
Others are the Corninission on India and Pakistan, the lYuce Commission 
on Palestine, and the Technical Committee on Berlin Currency and Trade, 
which attempted, without much success, to make useful suggestions for 
the resolution of certain technical i.ssues in the "Berlin crisis.” 


The Economic and Social Council 

Normally the Economic and Social C^ouncil has met at least twice a year. 
Although it held five sessions during the first two years of its existence, 
1946 and 1947, these were devoted largely to organizational matters, and 
to working out operating relationships with various specialized agencies. 
In 1948, however, in sessions at Lake Success from February 2 to March 
11, and at Geneva from July 19 to August 29, including more than one 
hundred plenary meetings, the Council began to deal primarily with sub¬ 
stantive questions. Chapter 29 will review the Conneirs handling of the 
varied items on its crowded agenda. 

To carry out its broad responsibilities the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) functions in many different ways. It has been criticized for 
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the apparent lack of concrete achievement, the delays in considering im¬ 
portant problems, and the interminable debates at each of its sessions on 
questions which often seemed merely procedural, relatively inconsequeii 
tial, or largely political in character. In fairness, the following conside a- 
tions should be borne in mind; (1) the Council is dealing with long-term 
problems, which in tim(' may prove to be more important than current 
political and security considerations, but which admit of no easy or imme¬ 
diate sohitions; and (2) it is primarily an advisory body, designed “to 
provide a sense of direction and coherence in world economic and social 
policies, * as President Truman stated in his report to Congress on Ameri¬ 
can participation in the United Nations in J948; and it must rely upon 
governments and upon the Security Council and specialized agencies of 
the UN to implement its recommendations. 

Functional and Regional Commissions under ECOSOC. The Economic 
and Social Council is a coordinating agency for an elaborate machinery of 
coimnissions, specialized agencies, and committees, with many non-govern¬ 
mental organizations in a consultative status. A study of the accomjiany- 
iT»g chart showing the structure of the Council would be helpful at this 
point. There are nine funclioual coinini.ssions, and three regional com¬ 
missions. The functional commissions are: 

1. Economic, Employment and Development Commission [suspended from 
Sept., 1951, to Dec., 19541 

2. Commission on Human Hights 

3. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

4. Tran.sport and Communications Commission 

5. Fiscal Commission 

6. Statistical Commission 

7. Social Commission 

8. Commission on Status of Women 

9. Population Commission 

The following regional commissions are now in existence; (1) Economic 
Commission for Europe, with headquarters in Geneva; (2) Economic Com¬ 
mission for Asia and the Far East, with headquarters in Bangkok; and 
(3) Economic Commission for Latin America, with headquarters in 
Santiago. 

In 1951 the whole rather cumbersome structure of committees and com¬ 
missions under the Economic and Social Council was subjected to a search¬ 
ing review. There was particular dissatisfaction over the organization and 
activities of the functional commissions. The members of these commis¬ 
sions were nominated by governments, and were not always experts on 
the topics they considered. Individual experts usuallv served on subcom¬ 
mittees, where some of the best work was done. During its sessions in 
1951 ECOSOC considered proposals for the elimination of most of the 
functional commissions. To carry on the functions hitherto performed bv 
them the following alternative procedures were suggested: (1) more fre- 
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quent and more specialized sessions of the Council — perhaps three a year 
dealing in turn with economic matters, social matters, and problems of 
coordination; (2) more meetings of committees of the Council between 
sessions; (3) more frequent use of groups of experts to study and report 
on particular problems;^' and (4) more of the work to be done by the 
Secretariat.^® 

In contrast to its attitude regarding the functional commissions, the 
Economic and Social Council felt that the regional commissions had func¬ 
tioned satisfactorily and had met a real need. Such commissions did not 
exist for two major areas of the world, the Middle East and Africa. The 
ECOSOC recommended to the General Assembly the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East, but unsolved conflicts over 
the Palestine issue were at least a temporary stumbling block to the crea¬ 
tion of this body. In 1951 the group of experts investigating measures for 
economic development of underdeveloped conntrie\s recommended the 
creation of an Economic Commission for Africa. ECOSOC approved this 
recommendation, and forwarded it to the General Assembly. It seems 
likely, therefore, that in the near future there will bo regional commissions 
for most of the major regions of the world, with the exception of North 
America. 

Specialized Agencies. Ten specialized agencies are now fully organized 
and have affiliated with the Economic and Social Council. These are as 
follows, with alphabetical designation, date of formation, and headquar¬ 
ters also noted: 

1. Universal Postal Union (UPU, 1874, Bern) 

2. International Labor Organization (ILO, 1919, Geneva) 

3. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (The Bank, 
1944, Wa.shington) 

4. International Monetary Fund (IMF, 1944, Washington) 

5. International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO, 19*14, Montreal) 

6. Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO, 1945, Rome) 

7. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO, 1945, Paris) 

8. World Health Organization (WHO, 1946, Geneva) 

9. International Telecommunication Union (ITU, 1934, Geneva) 

10. World Meteorological Organization (WMO, 1947, Lausanne) 

The official existence of the International Refugee Organization (IRO), 
established in 1947 and affiliated with the UN as a specialized agency in 

The first two groups of experts appointed for this purpose by the Secretaiy-General 
at the request of the Security Council considered the vital problems of full employment 
and of measures for the economic development of underdeveloped areas. The report 
set a high standard of excellence. See National and International Measures for Full 
Employment (United Nations, 1949), Document E/1584 (Sales No.: 1949. ILA.3); 
and Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries (United 
Nations. 1951), Document E/1980 (Sales No.: 1951. II.B.2). 

We are indebted to Dr. H. W. Singer of tlie Economic and Social Affairs Depart¬ 
ment of the UN Secretariat for this infonnation. 
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1^, was terminated in 1951. In March, 1948, at the end of the United 
Nations Conferen^ on Trade and Employment, representatives of 52 na¬ 
tions signed the Charter for an International Trade Organization (ITO) 
and established an Interim Commission. Tliis Commission (^^’ith head¬ 
quarters in Geneva) is .still functioning, but the TTO Charter has not yet 
been approved by a siiflBcient number of states and current prospects are 
not bright. The convention for anoth(T specialized agency, the Inter¬ 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMC()), was also 
opened for signature in March, 1948, and a Preparatory Committee was 
set up at Lake Success; but this convention too has not rc'ceived the re¬ 
quired number of ratifications !t will be noted tliat two of the specialized 
agencies —the Ul^U, probable the most nearly universal international 
organization in existence (wilii n.ore than 90 members), and the ILO, the 
one surviving agency of major im]:K)rtancc which was associated with the 
League of Nations-are considerably older than the United Nations. 
Some of the specialized agencies, perhaps most of them, have absorbed 
or are working closely with much older organizations in the same field. 
For example, the WMO took over the functions of the International Meteor¬ 
ological Organization, which had be(m in existence since 1878, and 
the FAO owed much to the liiteruational Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome. 

Some of the manifold activities of the specialized agencies will be de 
scribed briefly in Chapter 29. They are concerned with all the basic eco¬ 
nomic and social problems of mankind, and therefore have a great role to 
play in fostering international cooperation and in improving the life con¬ 
ditions of the people of the world. A study of a few of the major programs 
of these agencies, or even of a single agency, would be most illuminating. 
Wc are often inclined to forget, or to take for granted, such inestimable 
conveniences or necessities as intcniational mail service; improved labor 
standards; facilities for international communication by telegraph, tele¬ 
phone, cable, and radio; weather data from all parts of the world; more 
adequate food production and di.stribution; assistance in long-term recon¬ 
struction programs; reasonable foreign exchange procedure; high safety 
standards for intcniational air travel; improved economic and cultural 
relations and educational facilities; assi.stance in fighting epidemics and 
plagues; and improved health standards generally. 

UNICEF. Special mention should be made of another agency which is 
neither a commission nor a specialized agency, but which is also affiliated 
with the Economic and Social Council. This is the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Childrens Emergency Fund (UNICEF), which began operations 
in November, 1947, and which in the fall of 1950 was put on a more regu¬ 
lar basis, at least for a three-year period, by the General Assembly. Al¬ 
though its future is still imperiled by the uncertain attitude of the United 
States toward it, it has been doing an increasingly useful work in helping 
children, adolescents, and nursing mothers in those areas of the world 
where such help is desperately needed. 
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Non-Governmental Organizations. Article 71 of the United Nations 
Charter stales that '‘Tlie Economic and Social Council may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations which 
are concerned with matters within its competence.” To carry out this 
provision, ECOSOC established three categories of non-governmental 
organizations (“a,” "b,” and “c”), and appointed a committee to study 
applications for re'cognition from such organizations. Category “a” is de¬ 
signed to include “organizations which have a basic iritere.st in most of the 
activities of the C^oimcil, and are closely linked with the economic or social 
life of the areas which they represent.” There are at present nine organ¬ 
izations in this category: the World Federation of Trade Unions, the In¬ 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the International Co-op¬ 
erative Alliance, the American Federation of Labor, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the International Federation of Agricultural Pro¬ 
ducers, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the International Organization of 
Employers, and the World Federation of United Nations Associations. 
Category “b” consists of “organizations which have a special competence 
but are concerned specifically with only a few of the fields of activity 
covt'red by the Council.” There arc about eighty-five organizations in this 
category. Category “c” contains more than a hundred organizations which 
have been placed on a register by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and have a consultative status on an ad hoc basis. 

Altogether there are something like a thousand international non-govem- 
mental organizatioris. A study of their activities would open up a vast field 
of international relations which is almost totally unexplored, and which 
must remain so here. Their general nature and importance are indicated 
in the following illuminating comment by one of the leading authorities on 
non-govcmmental organizations: 

These bodies are composed of private or iinofiicial groups in different 
countries wliich have formed a joint organization to promote .some common 
interest. A large proportion of the people of the world arc connected with 
one or more of thc.se organizations, for they include in their membership 
nearly all the large churches, trade unions, businessmen’s as.sociations, co- 
op(*rative .societies, farmers’ groups, and women’s organizations, as well as 
numerous professional, scientific, humanitarian, and social reform organiza¬ 
tions. They dt^al with almost every possible subject from theology to the 
Olympic games, from child welfare to astronomy, from cancer to the prob¬ 
lems of labor, from aviation to women’s rights. . . . Surely the time has 
come for the students and teachers of international affairs to realize that 
international nongovernmental organization is a great unexplored continent 
in the world of international affairs and that expeditions should be sent in 
search of the great riches to be found there. For it is there that one finds 
the most positive and constructive elements working for world unity.'* 

Lyman C. White, "Peace by Pieces — The Role of Nongovernmental Organizations,*’ 
The Annak of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXIV (July, 
1949), 88, 95. See also the same author’s International Non-Govcmmental Organizations 
(Rutgers University Press, 1951), r. study of non-govcnimeiital organizations (NGO) 
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The Trusteeship Council 

While the First Session of tlu^ General Asseinblv was in progress, in the 
spring of 1946, all states which held class “B” and class “C” mandates un¬ 
der the League of Nations, with the notable cxc‘eption of the Union of 
South Africa, announced their intention of placing their inandales under 
the international trusteeship system provided for in ChaptiTs XII and XIII 
of the UN Charter. The drafting of agreemcMits for (lu* territories in (jues- 
tion, however, proved to be a difficult inaltc'r. Article* 79 of the Charter 
states that “the terms of trusteeship for each teriit<»rv to be placed inidc*r 
the trusteeship system . . . shall be agreed upon by the stat(\s directly 
concerned.” But who were “tin* .slates directly concc*rnecr? Tin? Trustee¬ 
ship Committee of the General Assembly wrestled with this cjnestion, and 
failed to reach any satisfactory answcT. On Decernb('r 13, 1946, the As¬ 
sembly finally approved eight triistc'eship agrtHanents, sul)inittcd bv Aus¬ 
tralia for New Guinea, by Belgium for Buanda-Unindi, by J^Vance for the 
French Cameroons and Frc'nch Togoland, by New Zealand for Western 
Samoa, and by the United Kingdom for the British ("aineroons, British 
Togoland, and Tanganyika. 

Having approvi.*d these agreements, the Assembly then ])rocec*ded to 
complete the organization of the Trusteeship CJonncil by electing Mexico 
and Iraq as non-administering members. Thus the Conncil was made uj) 
of five states with trust territories, and five slates with none, including 
three permanent members of the Security (Council; China, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United States. The Council was the last of the major organs of 
the UN to be establi.shcd. 

The Soviet Union voted agaiiKst approval of all the tnistec'ship agree¬ 
ments, holding that they violated the Charter in three respeels: (1) “the 
stales directly concerned” had never been identified; (2) the agreements 
made the trust territories integral parts of tlie administering states; and 
(3) the agreements failed to provide for approval by the Security C^ninc'il 
of military arrangements in the tru.st territories. For these reasons the 
Soviet Union announced that it would not participate in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Nevertheless, the Trusteeship Council, with a vacant seat for the U.S.S.R., 
held its first session at Lake Success from March 26 to April 28, 1947. Nor¬ 
mally it meets in regular sessions twice a year to examine reports by ad¬ 
ministering authorities, to consider petitions from inhabitants ol trust terri¬ 
tories, to review the reports of visiting missions, and to handle related 
matters. We shall give further attention to the activities of the Council in 
Chapter 29. 

The United States submitted a “strategic trusteeship” agreement for the 

up to 1945. We are indebted to Dr. White for the information which is given in this 
cnapter on NGO. Dr. White is secretary of the Committee on Non-Governmental Organ¬ 
izations of ECOSOC. 
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former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific — the Marshall, Caroline, 
and Marianas Islands — to the Security Council; and in April, 1947, to tlu; 
surprise of those who expected a Soviet “veto,” the Council approved the 
agreement. By receiving administrative aiithoritv over the former Japanese 
mandate, the United States ceased to be a non-administering member of 
the Tnisleeship Council. For this reason, the General .Assembly, in the fall 
of 1947, elected two more members to the Council — Costa Rica and the 
Philippine Republic —to restore the required balance. This brought the 
total membership to twelve. The Assembly also apjiroved a trusteeship 
agreement for the i.slaud of Nauru in the southwestern Pacific, to be ad¬ 
ministered by Australia on behalf of Australia, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain as joint administering authorities. 

The Trusteeship Council had completed most of its organi/ational work 
by the end of the spring session in April-May, 1948. The most notable fea¬ 
ture of this session was the fact that representatives of the Soviet Union 
for the first time participated in the deliberations of the Council. As sub¬ 
sequent experiences proved, this was a mixed blessing, for the Russian 
spokesman was frequently instrumental in prolonging the meetings, in¬ 
troducing political issues, and otherwise disrupting the proceedings. Later, 
in 1950, the Soviet Union again boycotted the Trusteeship Council, as she 
did the other organs and agencies of the UN with which she was affiliated, 
because a representative of Nationalist China continued to participate in 
the deliberations. This boycott lasted from January to August, 1950. 

In 1949 the Trusteeship Council held two brief .special sessions, in ad¬ 
dition to its two regular sessions, the first to decide on the membership of 
the visiting mission to West Africa, the second to consider tasks relating 
to Italian Somaliland and Jerusalem, assigm^d to it by the General As¬ 
sembly. By the end of that year visiting missions had been sent to all of 
the ten tni.st territories which were under the International Tnisteeship 
System. The Council drafted a trusteeship agreement for the former Italian 
colony of Somaliland — the first such agreement to be prepared by UN 
experts under the supervision of the Council, and generally regarded as 
superior to agreements prepared by the administering authorities of other 
trust territories — and at its Fifth Se.ssion in the fall of 1950 the General 
As.sembly placed that area under the Trustee.ship Council. Italy was 
thereby made a non-voting participant in the meetings of the Trustee.ship 
Council; since she was not a member of the UN she could not be a full- 
fledged member of the Council. The Council now consists of twelve mem¬ 
bers, plus Italy, with six which administer trust territories and six which 
do not 


The international Court of Justice 

On February 6, 1946, the General Assembly and the Security Council 
elected fifteen distinguished jurists to the International Court of Justice. 
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It is interesting to note that, whereas states are “members’’ of the five other 
major organs, with representatives or delegates to act and speak for them, 
individuals are “members” of the Court, and, of course, speak only for 
themselves. Of the original fifteen judges, five were given three-year terms, 
five were given six-year terms, and five were given nine-y('ar lenns. llu' 
terms were decided by lot. Judgi^s beginning terms in 1949 and 1952 were 
given full nine-year-tcrins.’*’ 

The first session of the (’ourt was held from April 3 to Mav 6, 1946, in 
the Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hagiu\ which had also been the head¬ 
quarters of the Permanent Court of IntiTuational Justice. The s(*ssion was 
devoted wholly to administrative and organizational matters, judge* Jose 
C.ustavo CJuerrero, of El Salvador, was elected President of tli<* Court, 
and Judge Jules Basdevant, of France, Vice-President. Judge Basdevant 
was later President. 

The services of the Court have not been requ(\sted as often as was hoped. 
It has handed down a series of decisions on one important case, the Corfu 
Channel dispute between Great Britain and Albania; three ambiguous 
rulings in a dispute between Colombia and Peru over the right of asylum 
for llaya de la Torre, a well-known Peruvian political leader; a ruling 
that it did not ha^ e the authority to deal with Britain's charge against Iran 
in the oil nationalization issue; an opinion favorable to the Unitc'd States 
on the rights of American citizens in Morocco (this vi^as the first case in¬ 
volving the United States which had bei^n brought before the International 
Court; the United States was never a part)' to a case before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice). Tlie Court has also given advisory opinions 
on reparations for injuries suflercd in the service of the UN, on the 
competence of the General Assembly regarding the admission of new mem¬ 
bers to the UN, on the interpretation of the peace treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, on the international status of South We.st Africa, 
and on reservations to the Convention on Genocide. Other questions are 
now pending. By 1951 thirty-four states, including all of the “Big P'ive” 
except the Soviet Union, had accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 


Tlie mniiber.sliip of the Court us of Jan., 1953, was a.s follows: 


A. Alvarez 

Chile 

(1955) 

A. H. Badawi Pasha 

Egypt 

(1958) 

J. Basdevant 

France 

(1955) 

L. F. Cameiro 

Brazil 

(1955) 

S. A. Colunsky 

U.S.S.R. 

(19C1) 

J. G. Guerrero (Vice President) 

El Salvador 

(1955) 

G. H. Hackworth 

United States 

(1961) 

H. Klaestad 

Norway 

(1961) 

Sir Arnold McNair (President) 

United Kingdom 

(1955) 

Hsu Mo 

China 

(1958) 

Sir Benegal Rau 

India 

(1961) 

J. £. Read 

Canada 

(1958) 

£. C. Armand Ugon 

Uruguay 

(1961) 

B. Winiarski 

Poland 

(1958) 

M. Zoricic 

Yugoslavia 

(1958) 
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Court ill certain types of lepjal disputes, as specified in Article 36 of the 
Courts Statute. In 1948, also, Switzerland not a member of the United 
Nations, became a partv to the Statute of the Court in accordance with 
Article 93 of the UN Charter. 


The Secretariat 

Much of the day-to-day work of the United Nations is done by the 
Secretariat, an international civil service drawn from some sixty countries 
(including a few not members of the UN), with headquarters in New 
York City (formerly at Lake Success, New York), and a branch establi.sh- 
ment in the former seat of the Ltnigue of Nations at Geneva. Three-fourths 
of the Secretariat’s staff of more than four thousand persons normally work 
at UN headquarters in New York. 

The directing head of the Secretariat is the Secretary-General. Trygve 
Lie of Norway was the first occupant of this important post. Ilis support 
of the UN action in Korea, however, aroused the ill will of the Russians, 
and in the fall of 1952 he resigned in order to remove a source of East- 
West friction. After a long deadlock, the General Assembly on April 7, 
1953, approved Dag Hanunarskjoeld (pronounced Hammer-.shield), 
Swedish Minister of State, as his successor. Meantime, Lie carried on. 

There are eight major departments in the Secretariat, each in charge of 
an Assistant Secretary-General. The.se departments arc: (1) Security 
Council Affairs, under Konstantinc Zinchenko of the U.S.S.R.; (2) Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, under David Owen of Great Britain; (3) Social Affairs, 
under Guillaume Georges-Picot of France; (4) Trustee.ship and Informa¬ 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, under Victor IIoo of China; 
(5) Public Information, under Benjamin A. Cohen of Chile; (6) Confer¬ 
ence and General Services, under Shamaldharee Lall of India; (7) Ad¬ 
ministrative and Financial Services, under Byron Price of the United 
States; and (8) Legal Department, under Ivan Kemo of Czechoslovakia. 

Three other important officials of the Secretariat are the Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General, the Director-General of the Technical 
Assistance Program, and the Direc'tor of Coordination for Special Services 
and Economic and Social Matters. 

Besides the headquarters office in New York and the Geneva Office, the 
Secretariat provides the staffs for small field services for the regional com¬ 
missions and for information centers in Bangkok, Belgrade, Buenos Aires, 
Cairo, Copenhagen, Jakarta, Geneva, Karachi, London, Mexico City, 
Monrovia, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, 
Sydney, Teheran, Warsaw, and Wa.shington. 

The Secretariat performs a multitude of undramatic but necessary and 
exacting tasks. It arranges for and services the meetings of the organs and 
agencies of the UN, a herculean task in itself. It prepares studies and back- 
groimd material for these meetings. It acts as the executive agent and 
provides secretarial services for the other principal organs, except the In- 
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tcrimtional Court of Justice. It provides information, tliroiigh all available 
media and in as many countries as possible, on the purposes and activities 
of the UN. 


THE ''VETO'' IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Criticism. Nothing has done more to lessen public confidence in the 
United Nations than the frequent use, or abuse, of the veto in the Security 
Council. The voting procedure in the Council was the most sharply de¬ 
bated issue at the San Francisco Conference, and it has been the most gen¬ 
erally criticized aspect of the UN’s procedure ever since. Representatives 
of smaller powers in the UN have attacked the veto arrangement in every 
session of the General Assembly, and on every other possible occasion. The 
“Little Assembly” made a detailed study of the problem, and recommended 
fundamental modifications in the interpretation of Article 27 of the Char¬ 
ter. Scores of resolutions to limit or eliminate the veto have been intro¬ 
duced in the Assembly. Because its frequent use has tied the hands of the 
Security Council in many crucial matters, various devices to circumvent the 
Council have been employed. 

Advocates of a real strengthening of the United Nations, and all propo¬ 
nents of world government, point to the experience with the veto as proof 
that the UN is basically inadequate and cannot deal effectively with prob¬ 
lems of war and peace. Indeed, criticism of the veto has been so wide¬ 
spread lhat many people are convinced that the real weaknesses of the 
UN are summed up in that one word. Leaders of lesser powers — men such 
as the colorful and outspoken representative from New Zealand, Sir Carl 
Berendsen — have expressed the same view. It is therefore necessary that 
we explain exactly what is meant by the veto, trace its origin and purpose, 
study its use, examine its “abuses,” consider its proposed modifications, and 
evaluate its importance in the total picture of UN activities. 

Definition. The word “veto” nowhere appears in the United Nations 
Charter. While technically inaccurate, it has come into common usage. It 
refers to the voting procedure in the Security Council as laid down in para¬ 
graph three of Article 27, which reads as follows: 

Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters [except procedural 
matters] shall be made by an aflSrmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent members; provided that, in decisions 
under Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting. 

This means that any one of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council — China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States —can veto a decision on non-procedural matters which all other 
members of the Council support. It should be remembered, however, that 
a negative vote by one or more of the “Big Five” is a veto only if this vote 
defeats an action which would otherwise have been approved. 
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Origin and Purpose. The wording of Article 27 was based directly on a 
voting formula proposed, be it noted, by President Roosevelt and approved 
by Churchill and Stalin at the Yalta Conference in Februarv, 1945. The 
principle of the formula ~ the individual veto of any one of the great pow¬ 
ers — had been accepted earlier at the Dumbarton Oaks C'onterence, Vnit, 
as no agreement could be reached on voting arrangcm(‘nls when one of 
the major powers was party to a dispute, the Conference had reserved the 
matter for further study. The Yalta formula, however, included an informal 
agreement that a state should not vote on substantive inaUcrs relating to a 
dispute in which it was involved, but that it could use the veto to prevent a 
matter from being declared nonsubstantive or procedural. 

The Yalta formula was leb essentially unchanged at the San Francisco 
Conference, in spite of scores of amendments proposed by almost eveiy 
delegation, except those representing the great powers. Britain, 1 ranee, 
and the United States were as firm as the Soviet Union in insisting that the 
veto be incorporated, as agreed to by Chur(‘hill, Roosevelt, and Stalin at 
Yalta. The other nations, with great reluctance, consented to givi* the ]rer- 
manent members of the Security Council a very special position in the ntw 
international organization. Because the great powers have been so bitterly 
criticized for der^ianding this position, it is important to understand their 
reasons. Professor Grayson Kirk, who served as Executive Officer of tlu^ 
Third Commission of the San Francisco Conference, which gave detaih'd 
consideration to the composition and role of the proposed Security Coun¬ 
cil, has described the “basic assumptions’^ on which this decision rested: 

Open as it is, on theoretical democratic grounds, to serious objection, this 
Council voting arrangement rc.sts upon two basic assuinjitions to which tlie 
sponsoring powers attached great importance. The first was that in any en¬ 
forcement action the permanent members of the Council would be those 
whose forces must necessarily bear the predominant burden. Tn conse¬ 
quence, it would be unrealistic to expect these Council meinliers to allow their 
own forces to be committed to an action which they, or any one of them, 
opposed. The other argument was that the organization must depend for its 
strength upon the essential solidarity of the great powers. If this ^solidarity 
fails, then the .security enforcement arrangements will as surely fail. 

The only joint declaration of the great powers on the Yalta formula as 
embodied in Article 27 of the Charter was the Statement by the Four 
Sponsoring Governments on Voting Procedure in the Security (>.ouncil, is¬ 
sued during the San Francisco Conference.’* This defended the principle 
of the unanimity of the great powers on substantive matters on the ground 
that “in view of the primary responsibilities of the permanent members, 
they could not be expected, in the present condition of the world, to assume 


»«"Thc United Nations Charter,” International Conciliation, No. 413, Section 1 

(Sept, 1945), p, 468. _ , , . , 

^^Thc Statement is printed in The United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, California, April 25 to June 26, 1945, Selected Documents 
(Government Printing OflBce, 1946), pp. 751-754. 
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the obligation to act in so serious a matter as the maintenance of interna¬ 
tional peace and security in consequence of a decision in which they had 
not concurred.” It reaffirmed the Yalta formula with denial of the right of 
veto in procedural questions; and it clarified the process to be followed in 
determining what questions were to be regarded as procedural by saying 
that such classification required the votes of seven members of the Council, 
including the concurring votes of the perman(*iit members. The statement 
added, however, that “it is not to be assumed that the permanent members, 
any more than tho non-permanent members, would use their Veto^ power 
wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Council.” The representatives of 
the United States placed special emphasis on this assurance. Senator Tom 
Connally, a member of the Aineric‘an delegation, declared that “far from 
being frequently used, the veto would seldom, if ever, be exercised,” and 
that, “far from being used promiscuously, it would be used by the great 
powers, not for their own selfish interests but in the interests of the world 
organization.” 

Use of the Veto. UN experience with the veto has been wholly different 
from that envisioned in the joint statement or by Senator Connally. During 
the first two years, 1946 and 1947, the veto was used twenty-three times, 
twenty-one times by the Soviet Union alone, once by the Soviet Union and 
France together, and once by France alone. Since then it has been em¬ 
ployed less frequently, but by the end of 1952 the Soviet Union had cast 
more than fifty-five vetoes. Professor Norman J. Padelford, who made a 
detailed study of the votes in the Security Council on substantive matters, 
has divided the first twenty-three vetoes into six categories, as follows: 

(1) “to defeat a weak motion when a stronger resolution was wanted” — 
the Syria-Lebanon case; (2) to block motions contemplating reference of 
matters relating to the maintenance of peace and security to the General 
Assembly — three vetoes on the Spanish situation, and one regarding the 
Greek frontiers; (3) “to protect satellite states against investigation or 
charges brought by other powers” — four vetoes in Greek cases, one in the 
Corfu Channel incident; (4) to prevent appointment of an international 
committee to go to Indonesia — the French veto; (5) to prevent admission 
of new states to the UN — ten vetoes on applications of Trans-Jordan, Ire¬ 
land, Italy, and Portugal (two vetoes in each case), Finland, and Austria; 
and (6) to block resolutions to determine whether a decision was to be 
considered as a procedural or substantive one — in cases regarding Spain 
and Greece.”* 

Most of the vetoes to date have been cast by the Soviet Union, but few, 
if any, have been used by a great power to prevent its being obliged to use 
its forces for the maintenance of peace and security without its consent. 
The voting procedure in the Security Council, far from being used spar¬ 
ingly and only on vital issues, as contemplated at San Francisco, has been 
employed to obstruct the general functioning of the Council. In fairness to 

Norman J. Padelford, "The Use of the Veto,” International Organization, II (June, 
1948), 234-244. 
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the U.S.S.R., two arguments in her defense should be presented. The first 
is that, as Piofessor Padelford found, “the record plainly shows that the 
Soviet Union has no monopoly on negative voting.” In 165 votes in the 
Security Council on substantive (jiiestions in J946 and 1947, including 
the 23 vetoes, China voted “no” 27 times, France 23 times. Great Britain 29 
times, tlie Sovi(‘t Union 24 times, and the United States 34 times. The votes 
of Britain, China, and the United States, and all but two of those of France 
were not classed as vetoes because in each instance others of the “Big 
tive and usually all or most of the non-permanent members of the 
Council — voted the same way; whereas in 21 of the negative Stwiet votes 
no other permanent member voted with the U.S.S.R., and in all th(*sc in¬ 
stances the measures propos('4 would have been approved if the Russian 
repre^sentatives had not voted against them.^‘* 

The second consideration frccjuently advanced by spokesmen of the 
U.S.S.R., or of the Soviet bloc, is that the other pern)ancnt members of the 
Security Council, which are on the other side of the East-West split, can 
produce almost as many Soviet vetoes as they wish. Thus, they can make 
the Russians appear as even more obstructionist than they actually are, 
simply by forcing votes on issues which they know will not be approved by 
the Soviet Union but which will be by every othe'r great power and by 
most of the noii-permaneut members of the Security Council.'**’ The Soviet 
Union vetoed Italy’s application for membership three times before July 1, 
1948, and, presumably, would have vetoed it thirty times il it had come up 
that often. 

The effects of the veto cannot be measured in terms of statistics on votes 
in the Security Council. No one can say, for instance, how many important 
questions have been kept from the Council because of the virtual certainty 
of a Soviet veto. The demonstrated incapacity of the Council to act as con¬ 
templated in the Charter has tended to weaken the Council s role in the 
UN, and to weaken the UN as a whole. In practice, various methods have 
been employed to evade the veto and, in effec*t, to by-pass the Security 
Council. One clear result has been to give enhanced importance to the 
General Assembly, where the veto does not prevail. Article 12 of the Char¬ 
ter provides that the General Assembly may not consider a dispute with 
which the Security Council is seized; but the practice of removing matters 

'"Padelford, p. 232. Professor Padelford explains this iinportanl point as follows: 
"It is clear from the record that when the Soviet Union finds its vital interests at stake 
there are now no other great powers generally inclined to stand with it. Therefore, 
the negative vote of the Soviet delegate usually becomes a sole veto, accompanied 
ordinarily only by the vote of whatever satellite holds a non-permanenl^ seat on the 
Council. When other great powers, particularly the United States and Great Britain, 
find their national interests at issue they can usually persuade other permanent mem¬ 
bers to go along with them either in casting a multiple negative vote sufficient to stop 
a proposal without the stigma of exercising a sole veto (or near-sole veto), or to join 
in introducing and passing a resolution more suitable to their desires.” Padelford, p. 233. 

*"This point was forcefully presented by Dr. Joza Vilfan, Permanent Representative 
of Yugoslavia at tlie United Nations, in an address on "The United Nations and the 
World Government Idea” at the Fifty-tliird Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., April 9, 1949. 
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from the agenda of the Council by a procedural vote has facilitated the 
reference of even political issues to the Assembly, as, for instance, the Greek 
frontier case in the fall of 1947, or, even more important, the Korean crisis 
three years later. 

Furthermore, another way out .seems to have been provided by the Unit¬ 
ing for Peace Resolution of November, 1950, which we shall notice later in 
the chapter. Undoubtedly, also, the diflSculties in the Security Council ex¬ 
plain, in part at least, the steps taken outside the UN for individual or col¬ 
lective self-defense, as provided for in Article 51 of the Charter — the em¬ 
phasis on national defense, and the North Atlantic Pact, may be cited as 
examples — and for the increasing attention being given to “regional ar¬ 
rangements” (Articles 52, 53, and 54 of the Charter). Indeed, as we have 
noted. Articles 51-54 of the Charter were inserted expressly to counter¬ 
balance the Yalta formula for voting in the Security Council, a precaution 
which has been justified by subsctpient events. 

Revision Proposals. In spite of the barrage of proposals for modifications 
and of increasing dissatisfaction, no change in voting procedure in the 
Security Council has been made since the UN began operations. The Soviet 
Union has been adamant in opposing changes, on the ground that they are 
attempts to undermine the Charter. Tlie other permanent members of the 
Council have also resisted any amendment of Article 27, but they have 
suggested that the “Big Five” should come to some agreement on the limi¬ 
tation of the use of the veto in the spirit of the joint statement of early 1945. 

The General Assembly, in a resolution of December, 1946, requested the 
permanent members of the Council “to make every effort in consultation 
with one another and with fellow-members of the Security Council, to en¬ 
sure that the use of the special voting privilege of its permanent members 
does not impede the Security Council in reaching decisions promptly.” 
Several months later, when the Council took note of this resolution, the 
United States submitted a long list of questions which, in her opinion, 
should be cxinsidered as procedural and hence not subject to the veto. In his 
address at the opening of the Second Session of the General As.sembly, on 
September 17, 1947, Secretary of State Marshall declared: “The United 
States would be willing to accept, by whatever means may be appropriate, 
the elimination of the unanimity requirement with respect to matters com¬ 
ing under Chapter VI of the Charter, and such matters as applications for 
membership.” 

Secretary Marshall at the same time proposed the creation of an Interim 
Committee of the Assembly, a proposal which was approved on Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1947, despite the opposition of the Soviet bloc and the lukewarm 
acquiescence of the other permanent members of the Security Council. 
The Interim Committee was specifically instructed to consider proposals 
submitted to it by members of the United Nations regarding the voting 
procedure in the Security Council, and to make recommendations to the 
General Assembly. Among the many proposals which it examined in 1948 
was one by the United States listing thirty-one categories of decisions to 
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which, she recommended, the veto should not apply. These categories came 
generally under the two major types of cases suggested hy Secietary Mar¬ 
shall in September, 1947. The United States declared that she was willing 
to waive the right of veto in a large number of cases of the U'pe which had 
occasioned most of the Soviet vetoes. She also reaffirmed her agreement 
with the Soviet Union — and with China, France, and Great Britain as well 
— that the nile of unanimity of all the permanent members of the Council 
should continue to apply to all decisions which might require serious en¬ 
forcement action, in particular to the hinds of action specified in Chap¬ 
ter VII of the Charter — “Action with Kespect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression.” The Uniting for Peace 
Resolution apparently indicate d a change of opinion on this point. 

A subcommittee of the Little Assembly, which made a detailed stxidy of 
all proposals on voting in the Security Council, listed not only all types ol 
decisions which should be c-onsidered as procedural but also twenty- 
one kinds which, even if not procedural, should be adoptable by a veto of 
any seven members of the Council. Its interest in the determination of pro¬ 
cedural questions was .stimulated in part by the so-called “double veto,’ 
which made it possible for a Council member to reject the procedural clas¬ 
sification and then to defeat action on the substantive motion. The sub¬ 
committee also proposed means by which its reconiinendations could be 
implemented. Its report was approved, without major changes, by the 
Interim Committee, and transmitted to the General Assembly. In the Sec¬ 
ond Part of its Third Session, in April-May, 1949, the Assembly called upon 
the permanent members of the Security Council to use the veto only on 
matters of vital importance, voluntarily to refrain from its use m a specified 
list of cases, including admission of new members and certain actions 
under Chapter VI of the Charter, and to attempt to reach unanimous agree¬ 
ment by consultation before a major vote was taken. 

The Veto and the Korean Action. Tlie action of the Security Council in 
the Korean crisis of June, 1950, launched a vigorous debate on a 1 a.speas 
of the “veto” question. It will be recalled that the Council voted to recom¬ 
mend the use of military force against the aggression ^""^ North ^ 

and that the vote was taken during the walkout o ^TlToTomS; 
tive, Mr. Malik. The ensuing discussions, engaged in by 
and scholars, involved the precise meaning of “concurring votes, the legal 
effect of absence, and equivalence or non-equivalence of absence and ab- 

A^The steps taken under the authority of the United Nations in the 
Korean crisis have been the result of resolutions which were recommrada- 
tions and not “decisions.” Even the Security Council s f I"”® ^ 

and 27, 1950, fall in this category. Decisions of the Council are legally 
binding upon members, but recommendations, either o t e “ 

the General Assembly, are not. In the Korean ca.se the Council based its 
“enforcement action” upon Articles 39 and 40 of the Charter, and not upon 
Article 42. It “recommended” that members of the UN use armed force to 
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repel the aggressors. There is nothing in the Charter which requires mem¬ 
ber states to take action on the basis of recorninendations; yet they did 
exactly this in the Korean situation, thereby evoking the strongest “action” 
ever undertaken under UN auspices. 

The Soviet Union took the position that the “affirmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the permanent members” meant 
the concurring votes of all five permanent members. Granted this interpre¬ 
tation, the action of the Council was obviously invalid. The Soviet repre- 
sentative so charged. 

The Defense. Dr. Philip Jessup of the United States, replying to the So¬ 
viet statement, argued for the legality of the Council action: 

One of the practices in tlie Security Council which has developed over 
the years is tlie practice of abstaining from voting on questions which arc put 
to tlie vote. The Soviet Union, heginning in April 1948, abstained in four 
instances on Security Council resolutions dealing with Palestine. Beginning 
in January 1948, the Soviet Union abstained on four resolutions dealing w'ith 
the Kashmir case. Beginning in December 1948, the Soviet Union abstained 
on two resolutions in the Indonesian case. In none of these t('n eases has the 
Soviet Union challenged the legality of the action taken by the Security 
Council. Furthermore, the Soviet Union has never questioned the lc’gI^lit^^ 
of action taken hy the Security Council in which it voted with the majority 
but on which other permanent members of the Council abstained. This has 
occurred in at least thr(*e instances. We thus alrcjady have over a dozen 
cases in which it has been established that the meaning of article 27 of the 
Charter is that, while the negative vote of a permanent member can defeat 
the substantive resolution, the failure of a permanent member to vole for a 
rc.solution docs not defeat it. 

Clearly it can make no difference in terms of the application of the 
Charter on this point whether the representative of a perman(*nt member sits 
at the table and abstains or whether he fails to come at all. The essential 
difference relates to the question of a ineinbtjr’s sense of responsibility and 
willingness to discharge its obligations under the Charter. The Soviet Union 
had the legal power to attend the meeting of the Security Council and, by 
taking the responsibility before the world, to cast a veto to block Security 
Council action. The U.S.S.R. did not have the pow^r to block action by 
staying away from the meeting in violation of its obligations under 
article 28. . . 

Mr. Eniest Gross, United States Deputy Representative to the Security 
Council, advanced the following defense of the position of the Western 
states: 

It is the view of my government that the absence of a permanent member 
from a meeting of the Security Council in no way diminishes its power or 
authority to act. The Charter provides in Article 28 that “The Security 
Council shall be so organized as to be able to function continuously.” Wc 

Quoted in Norman Hill, International Organization (Harper, 1952), pp. 360-361. 
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o"r^*i*r** ^f^^**^'**^ ow Soviet c-olleagiie to prevent us from 

tulfalling our obligalion lo tlie Charier.” 


The position of (he official American .spokesmen was sustained bv a dis- 
tingm.shcd private scholar. Dr. Hans Kelsen. Indeed, there is evidence that 
the debaters in the UN fortified themselves with his argument. In his Law 
of the Untied Naltons, Dr. Kelseii says that Article 27, paragraph 3, “allows 
two different interpretations.” =- It could, he asserts, mean the concurring 
votes cast by the representatives of all five permanent members, or merely 
the concurring votes cast hy those representatives of pormaiient inemhcrs 
present and voting. He then concludes that "since Article 27, paragrapli 3, 
does not require the concurring votes of 'alF permanent members but only 
the concurring votes of the j.. rmanerit meinbers/ a valid decision of the 
Council in a non-procedural matter can be reached even in case one perma¬ 
nent member abstains from voting.* Dr. Kelsen admits that with this in¬ 
terpretation it would be possible lor the Conneil to lake action in substan- 


tative matters by an affirmative vote of one permanent and six non-perma- 
nent members, with the four other permanent members abstaining or ab¬ 
sent, blit he adds that “it is doubtful whether such a .situation has been 
anticipated by those who drafted Article 27.” 

Critical Comment. The arguments of Jessup, Ernest Gross, and Kelsen 
did not go unchallenged, even in the United Stales. Another scholar and 
another Gross —Leo Gross — writing in the Yale Law Journal, admitted 
that a "strict application of Article 27, paragraph 3, may result in dead¬ 
lock or ‘paralysis’ of the Security’ (Council,” but, he says, “that is what was 
intended. The great powers meant by tlieir adoption of the Yalta voting 
rule that the Security (domicil should take no action unless each of the big 
five agreed to it.” As evidence that one government — not one of the Big 
Five — believed that all five permanent members of the Council must con¬ 
cur, he cited a Canadian statement at the San Francisco Conference that 
"absence or abstention would be equivalent to a negative vote.” He also 
attacked the official American view that absence was equivalent to absten¬ 
tion: 


It is characteristic of the extent to which members of the Security Council 
as well as others have become \'ictiins of tlie "veto complex" that nearly all 
the arguments in favor of the "absence (equals abstention” thesis revolve 

““ Quoted in Yiien-li Lang, “Ahstention and Absence of a Pennanent Meinhor in 
Relation to the Voting Procedure in the Security Council,” American Journal of Inter- 
rmtUmal Law, XLIV (Oct., 1950), 701-702. 

“”Tliis interpretation hy Dr. Kelsen appears to be a c-onipU'te rex ersal of the view 
tliat lie had held earlier. In J947 he had written: ‘The worditig of Article 27, paragraph 
3, hardly allows an interpretation other than tlial, if one or more of the representatives 
of the five pennanent members are not present or abstain from \ oting, no valid non¬ 
procedural decisioTi can be taken. The only exc<*ptioii to this rule i.s the provision that, 
in decisions under Chapter VI and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dis¬ 
pute shall abstain from N oting.” “Organization ana Procedure of the Security Council,” 
Uarvard Law Review, LIX (Sept., 1946), 1098. 

“^Haiis Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations (London, 1950), pp. 240, 241, 243. 

^•'"‘Leo Cross, "Voting in the Security Council; Abstention from Voting and Absence 
from Meetings,” Yale Law Journal, LX (Feb., 1951), 254. 
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around an interpretation of Article 27, paragraph 3, which finds almost no 
support in its text or history. The principle expressed therein is that ot 
unanimity of the five permanent members, and not that of tlie veto. Tlic 
paragrapli does not say that a substantive resolution is lost or rejected when 
one permanent member votes against it, which is the notion underlying the 
"veto” approach. It does say, on the contrary, that decisions on all niatlcMs 
other than of procedure shall be made by “an aflBrmative vote of seven 
members including the concurring votes of the permanent members.” It is 
consequently the duty of the President of the Security Council to declare the 
result of a vote in those terms. That is the expression of the principle of 
unanimity and of the traditional principle of consent in international law as 
applied to voting in international organizations. This principle is satisfied, of 
coiu-se, by an aflSrinative and concurring vote — that is by express consent to 
the proposed Security Council action. It is also satisfied by abstention — that 
is by tacit consent to the Council action. It is not satisfied when there is 
neither express nor tacit consent to proposed Council actions. The pre¬ 
cedents of abstention are many and supported, as they must be, by all the 
permanent members of the Security Council and encouraged by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly itself. The same cannot be said of absences.'^ 

Another American scholar, Dr. Josef L. Kunz, goes part of the way with 
Leo Gross. While insisting that the contention that “the voluntary absence 
of a permanent member from the Security Council is clearly analogous to 
abstention” is legally untenable, and while holding that a precedent on 
abstention is only a precedent on abstention — not on absence — he is will¬ 
ing to concede the argument on absence if an unequivocal precedent can 
be proved.^^ He finds that precedent when Andrei Gromyko walked out of 
the Council during the Iranian case and, on his return, failed to challenge 
the legality of the action taken in his absence. 

To the conclusion of Dr. Kunz, Leo Gross takes exception. He points out 
that when Mr. Malik walked out of the Security Council on January 13, 
1950 — the walkout that extended through the Councirs Korean actions in 
June — he announced in behalf of his government that the Soviet Union 
would not recognize the legality of any decision made while the repre¬ 
sentative of Nationalist China continued to sit as a participating member 
of the Coiincil.^^ Furthermore, says Mr. Gross, General Assembly Resolu¬ 
tion 267 III of April 14, 1949, calling for consultation among permanent 
members before voting, had been approved by all the permanent members 
of the Council. It is obvious, he adds, that no such consultation took place 
in the Korean instance, as there would then have been much more certainty 
as to what the Soviet attitude would be. 

Precedents. While there now seems to be rather general agreement that 
abstention does not constitute a veto, tliere is evidence to show that the 
Soviet Union never fully agreed to that position. Yuen-li Liang, Director 

^ Leo Gross, p. 256. 

Josef L. Kunz, “Legality of the Security Council Resolutions of June 25 and 27, 
1950,’’ American Journal of Intematiorud Law, XLV (Jan., 1951), 142. 

^ Leo Gross, p. 253. 
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of the Division for the Development and Codification of International Law 
of the United Nations Secretariat, throws some light on what the Soviet at¬ 
titude towards abstention has been. He points out that during the Second 
Session of the General Assembly the voting procedure of the Security Coun¬ 
cil had been referred to the First Committee for discussion and report. 
The representative of France alluded to the meetings held on the subject 
between the permanent members in 1946, and asserted that they had been 
by no means fruitless inasmuch as the result had been an interpretation to 
the effect that abstention by a permanent member of the Security Council 
did not constitute a veto. This disclosed the fact, says Yuen-li Liang, that 
the practice of the Security Council in not regarding abstention as a nega¬ 
tive vote had been the result of consultation among permanent members. 
He further reveals that at the !22nd plenary meeting of the General As¬ 
sembly the Soviet Union s representative had elaborated his government’s 
position on abstention as follows: 

In a number of cases, when wc disagreed with the majority and had a 
legal, formal right to apply the so-called “veto” in the Security Council, we 
did not apply it. The French representative, Mr. Parodi, pointed out here 
that the U.S.S.R. delegation took the initiative of interpreting an abstention 
not as a “veto,” although there is every legal justification for doing so, but 
as an abstention which is not tantamount to a “veto,” the idea being to 
facilitate the settlement of a question on which unanimity had not been 
reached. But the U.S.S.R. Govcniment did so quite exph’citly and de¬ 
liberately in the ease of questions which had no bearing on the principles 
which are the essence of our Organization’s work. 

Yucn-li Liang states that from the survey of discussions that had taken 
place in both the Security Council and the General Assembly up to the end 
of July, 1950, the following conclusions may be drawn; 

]. As far as voluntary abstention by a permanent member is concerned, the 
practice of the Security Council in not treating it as a negative vote seems 
to have been cstablLshed and generally recognized. The significance of 
this practice is revealed by the remarkably large percentage of substantive 
decisions taken with one or more permanent members abstaining. . . . 
This practice may be reconciled with the provision of Article 27, para¬ 
graph 3, on the ground that ‘a permanent member who has the op¬ 
portunity to exercise its veto power but chooses to refrain from exercising 
it should not be obliged to have its abstention counted as a negative 
vote. [’] 

2. Despite challenges suKsequently made to the legality of .several sub¬ 
stantive resolutions of an important character recently adopted by the 
Security Council in the absence of a permanent member, the support of 
the decisions contained in these resolutions by a large number of Member 
States, and the action taken by many of them in pursuance of the de¬ 
cisions, warrant the conclusion that the practice of the Security Council 
in this respect has been generally accepted.^® 

Yuen-li Liang, pp. 707-708. For the quoted remarks of the Soviet representative 
see p. 706. 
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Back to Yalta. Despite the considerable support for the position that 
abstention — or, to a lesser extent, absence — does not constitute a “veto * 
within the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter, the realities 
of the situation at the time the formula was adopted would seem to direct 
that the meaning of the controversial phrase “concurring votes of the per¬ 
manent members” should not be given anything but a strict and a literal 
translation. The very fact that all great powers were so insistent on its 
being included would appear to indicate that its purpose was to preclude 
the taking of any substantive decisions without the unanimous concurrence 
of the Big Five — all present and all voting affirmatively. The so-called 
veto right of the great powers is simply a realistic acceptance of the fac‘t 
that no enforcement action can be taken without the support of the powers 
who alone have the power to make such action effective. Surely this was 
the assumption underlying the Yalta formula. The proposal by a Canadian 
delegate to the UN, cited with approval by Professor Kclsen — the so- 
called optional veto, leaving it to the discretion of the member whether 
his abstention should or should not have the effect of a veto and, hence, to 
allow the member to make a statement to this effect before the voting — 
would seem to offer a more forthright solution than legal legerdemain.^" 
This, of course, would leave unanswered the question of Iiow palpable ag¬ 
gression — as in Korea — could be stopped. 


PROPOSALS AND ACTIONS TO STRENGTHEN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The record of the United Nations to date has unquestionably been dis¬ 
appointing. Its successes, as Quincy Wright has said, “have not kept pace 
with the deteriorating influence of great power rivalries, failures to make 
peace with the major enemy nations, and disagreements over atomic energy 
control.” Yet, few responsible statesmen or leaders of opinion anywhere 
in the world would disregard the United Nations, or publicly advocate its 
abolition; for, as Trygve Lie once said, it “has become the cliief force which 

Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations, p. 244. 

Two additional points can be mentioned in re.spect to the veto. Hans Kelsen calls 
attention to the fact that the English version of the Yalta agreement reads “including 
Ae concurring votes of the permanent members,” whereas the French version reads 
“les voix de tons les membres pennanents” — the votes of all the permanent members. 
The Chinese, Russian, and Spanish versions agreed with the French. It had been 
agreed at Yalta that all five versions would have equal validity. See Kelsen, Principles 
of Intermtional Law (Rineliart, 1952), p. 180 n. Second, the “Statement by the Four 
S^nsorine Governments on Voting Procedure in the Security Council,” mentioned 
above, makes it difficult to beliex^e ffiat as of June 8, 1945, the goveniments of Britain, 
China,^ the Soviet Union, and the United States disagreed on the meaning of “concurring 
votes,” for the Statement says that “the first group of decisions [on substantive matters] 
will be governed by a qualiked vote — that is, the vote of seven members, including the 
concurring votes of the five permanent members . . The United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, p. 752. 

“Recent Trends in the Evolution of the United Nations,” International Oraaniza- 
tion, II (Nov., 1948), 631. 
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holds tho world togetluT against all the conflicting strains and stresses that 
are pulling it apart.” 

Short of world governinent, proposals to strengthen the IIN range all the 
way from a reorganization of the present structure without the Soviet 
Union to formal modifications of the voting procedure in the Security Coun¬ 
cil, with relatively minor changes in the (lharter. Many of the less drastic 
changes have hvxm advocated in tlu' lorm of official proposals to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly; most of the plans for more basic r(‘visions have come from 
unofficial organizations and influential private citizens in various countries. 

Lie's Proposals. Trygve \ m \ in bis ibird annual report to the General 
Assembly iu the summer of 194S, made some pertinent ri^commendalions 
for the strengthening of the UN. In tlu‘ first placi\ bc‘ pointed out that 
“nothing could contribute Tn-..(‘ to the ellec tiveness of the United Nations 
than a settlenient” of the prol>lem of tlu* future' of Germany. Second, he 
urged “fuller use of the existing powers of the Se'cnrity Gounc il for the set¬ 
tlement of international disputes and for the* prestTvation of peace. Third, 
he called attention to the valiu' of iiiqdeincnting Article of the' C^harter 
by providing armed force's for the use of the Security Ca)uiicil. Fourth., he 
suggested that the UN should “begin a study of some' of the probli'ins in¬ 
volved in the control of hact(*rioIogi(‘al and Icthal-clie^mical weapons. 
Fifth, he; expresse'd the^ hope that the' permanent me'mhers of the; Security 
Council would not continue to exe'rcise the^'ir “vete) powe^rs to prevent 
UN from moving “as rapidlv as possible* toward imiversalitv of memhe*r- 
ship.” Finally, he urged all members of the' UN to give “all possible* weight 
and .support to tho decisions of the Ge'iu'ral Assembly and of the; Cemncil, 
even though they he in the form of rt'comnu'iulations to tlu* meml)i;r 
states.”"" 

On June 6, 1950, Mr. Lie proposed a “Tw('nty-Ye*ar Program for Aehiev- 
iiig Peace llirough the United Nations, calling for the imple'mcntation of 
the following ten-point program: (1) “pe'rioelie meetings e)f the Security 
Council, to be attended “by foreign ministers, or heads or other men)he;rs 
of Governments,” for the purpose of “consultatiou — much of it in ])rivate — 
for efforts to gain ground toward agreement on cpK'stions at issue, to clear 
np misunderstandings, to prepare for new initiatives that may improve the 
chances for definite agreement at later meetings'; (2) a renewed effort to 
achieve agreement on the international control of atomic energy; (3) a 
new approach to control of armaments of all sorts; (4) a new attempt to 
make armed forces available to the Security Council; (5) rapid progress 
toward universality of membership in ihe UN: (6) a sound and enlarged 
technical assistance program; (7) more vigorous use of the specialized 
agencies of the UN; (8) wider re.spect for human rights; (9) promotion of 
equality for dependent peoples; and (10) further development of intenia- 

Introduction to the I’hird Annuiil Report of the Sc'cretary-Ceneral of tho United 
Naticjns to tl)e General Assembly, dated Jiilv 5, 1948; cpioted in the New York Times, 
Aug. 8, 1948. 

®'‘The New York Times, Aug. 8, 1948. 
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tional law/*"’ The only new feature of this “Twenty-Year Program” was the 
first proposal. The other points were reminders of oft-expressed aspirations, 
rather than sjiecific plans for action. 

Proposals in the American Congress. In the United States the resolu¬ 
tions of several state legislatures in favor of positive action to strengthen 
tlie UN, tlie number of unofficial proposals to this end, such as those cham¬ 
pioned by Hamilton Fish Armstrong and Eli Culbertson, and the wide¬ 
spread public discussion of the whole subiect, have had interesting reper¬ 
cussions in Congress, where champions of almost all possible approaches 
to the UN can be found. 

In March, 1948, Senator Joseph Ball and three other Senators proposed 
“the creation of an international agency capable of defending all member 
nations and peoples against aggression or subversion threatening their in¬ 
dependence or freedom.” The key organ in the new agency, presumably a 
reformed United Nations, was to be a Supreme Councii in whicrh the “veto” 
would not exist; decisions would be by a vote of seven members, including 
a majority of the permanent ones. Member states would promise “to make 
their armed forces available to the Supreme Council whenever the C^ouncil 
decides that the use of such forces and services is necessary.” 

A more elaborate proposal, introduced by a group of sixteen Senators led 
by Homer Ferguson, called for aniendments to the Charter which would 
provide for a reorganized Security Council, with the elimination of the 
“veto” “in matters of aggression, armament for aggression, and admission 
to membership,” with only a majority vote required on matters not subject 
to the “veto”; a more powerful international court “with power to judge 
both governments and individuals in specific matters dealing with aggres¬ 
sion”; and an “clfective World Police Force.” If the proposed amendments 
were “vetoed,” then a world organization should be set up without the ob¬ 
structing state or states. 

The weaknesses of this type of proposal were pointed out by Secretary 
of State Marshall, Ambassador Warren Austin, John F. Dulles, and other 
American leaders familiar with the work and problems of the United Na¬ 
tions. On May 5,1948, Secretary Marshall, in his own impressive way, gave 
the members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee a concise lesson in 
the realities of international politics. After declaring that the assumptions 
of the proposals being considered rested “on an incomplete analysis of our 
main problems of foreign policy at this juncture and of the part which in¬ 
ternational organization can play in solving them,” the Secretary put his 
finger on two points of major importance: 

The suggestion that a revised United Nations, or some form of world 
government, should be achieved, if necessary without those nations which 
would be unwilling to join, deserves special attention. Such a procedure 
would probably destroy the present United Nations organization. The result 

^ For the text of Mr. Lie’s memorandum, see “A Fresh Start toward Peace,” United 
Nations Bulletin, June 15, 1950. 
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would be a dispersal of the community of nations, followed by the formation 
of rival military alliances and isolated groups of states. The result would 
weaken us and expose us to even greater dangers from those who seek 
domination of other states. 

The problems today presented to those who desire peace are not questions 
of structure. Nor are they problems solvable merely by new forms of 
organization. They require performance of obligations already undertaken, 
fidelity to pledges already given. ... It is not changes in the form of in- 
ternational intercourse which we now require. It is to changes of substance 
that we must look for an improvement of the world situation. . . . Pf/ien 
the substance of the world situation improves, the United Nations will hr 
able to function with full effectiveness. Meanwhile we will continue our 
efforts in cooperation with other governments to improve the working of the 
United Nations under th<‘ (.liarler. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, on May 11, 1948, released a “working paper” summarizing 
the results of a detailed study by his Committee of the various proposals 
to strengthen the United Nations. A resolution based on the “work- 
ing paper,” unanimously approved by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
ntittce, was sent to the Senate on May 19, wlmre it was adopted l)y the 
overwhelming vote of 64 to 4 on June 11, 1948. This was the famous Van- 
denberg Resolution, which has had important effects on American policy 
regarding the United Nations, regional arrangements, steps in individual 
or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the Charter — notably the 
North Atlantic Pact ~ and other major aspects of world affairs. Its signifi¬ 
cance lay in the fact that it gave vigorous support to American regionalism 
at the same time that it reaffirmed “the policy of the United States to 
achieve international peace and security through the United Nations. It 
indicated a considerable willingness to take effective steps to implement 
the Charter, but stopped well short of the more radical proposals of tlu^ 
Ferguson and other resolutions. 

The debates on the North Atlantic Pact and the proposed military aid 
program furnished an excellent and appropriate opportunity for new resolu¬ 
tions in the summer of 1949. One, supporting the views of a new Atlantic 
Union Committee, headed by Owen J. Roberts, Robert T. Patterson, and 
Will L. Clayton, called for a federal union of the sponsors of the North 
Atlantic Pact. Another, calling for a Culbertson-type plan, was very similar 
to the Ferguson Resolution of 1948. The Culbertson proposal envisaged 
eleven regional confederations, a bicameral world legislature, a world 
president, a world court, and lots of other world agencies. 

Uniting for Peace Resolution. In June, 1950, the UN faced its greatest 
test. The action of the UN in dealing with aggression in Korea is described 
in the following chapter and in Chapter 10. One of the results of the crisis 
was the adoption by the General Assembly of the so-called “Uniting for 
Peace” Resolution. 

The “Acheson Plan” was presented by the American Secretary of State 
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in his opening address to the Assembly on September 20, 1950. DeclarinjT 
that the Charter did not leave the UN impotent when the ‘‘obstructive 
tactics of a permanent member*' prevented the Security Council from taking 
action, Acheson pointed out that in his opinion Articles 10,11, and 14 vested 
responsibilities in the Assembly wliich that body should undertake to dis¬ 
charge. He thereupon made a number of specific proposals. Six other 
states — Canada, France, the Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
and Uruguay — joined the United States in joint sponsorship of a draft 
resolution embodying the “Acheson Plan.” After the consideration of many 
amendments and substitute drafts, the political committee reported to the 
General Assembly, where, after the rejection of eleven Soviet amendmeuts, 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution was approved on November 3, 1950. The 
Resolution contained five major provisions: 

(a) It authorized the General Assembly to meet on short notice in an 
emergency in which the Security Council was prevented from acting, and 
to recommend appropriate collective measures, including the use of armed 
force when necessary. 

(b) It established a 14-nation Peace Observation Commission to ob.serve 
and report on dangerous situations in any part of the world. 

(c) It asked all member states to maintain in their armed forces special 
elements which could be made available for United Nations service on call 
of the Security Council or the General Assembly. 

(d) It established a 14-nation Collective Measures Committee to study 
and report on these and other methods for maintaining and strengthening 
international peace and security. 

(e) It urged all United Nations members to renew their fidelity to the 
United Nations, honor its decisions, and promote respect for human rights 
and achievement of economic stability and social progress.'^** 

While the delegates of the Soviet bloc opposed most parts of the Resolu¬ 
tion—they supported provisions (b) and (e) — they did not offer a very 
determined resistance, for “the debate came at a moment when the U.S.S.R. 
was exerting itself to appear in a conciliatory light and undo some of the 
unfavorable effects of the Korean adventure by a di.splay of peaceful inten¬ 
tions.” Nevertheless, they did contend that some portions of the Resolu¬ 
tion were completely illegal. Mr. Vyshinsky argued that Article 11 imposed 
limits on the powers of the General Assembly and insisted that the change 
proposed could properly be made only by amendment of the Charter. His 
contention that an “international organization could hardly have become 
viable if a sovereign State had been unable to rely on the veto to defend 
its interests,” certainly admits of no disagreement so far as the great powers 
were concerned. Here was a delicate problem: to prevent flagrant obstruc¬ 
tionism in the Security Council and at the same time to avoid transforming 

Richard P. Stebbins, The United States in World Affairs 1950 (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1951), p. 370. 

Stebbins, p. 371. 
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the UN "into a mere tool of the foreign policy of the United States,” to use 
the words of A. M. Baranovsky, Ukrainian delegate.^’' 

I’he legal battle regarding the Uniting for Peace Resolution centered on 
the conformity of its first provision to Article 12, paragraph 1, of the Char¬ 
ter, which reads as follows: 

While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situa¬ 
tion the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with regard to tViat dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

Leland M. Goodrich, a recognized authority on the United Nations Charter, 
states: 

While the resolution is carefully phrased to meet to the fullest extent pos¬ 
sible the objejctions of those who may he reluctant to abandon the principle 
of the primary responsibility of the Security Council for dealing with threats 
to and violaticms of the peace, there can be little doubt that it permits a two- 
thirds majority of the General Assembly to by-pass the Security Council. 
Questions can be raised with regard to both the legality and wisdom of tliis. 

From the point of view of law it is highly doubtful whether (he General 
Assembly has the power to recommend enforcement measures while the 
matter is still on the agenda of the Security Council.'*** 

Mr. Goodrich points out that this problem was dealt with in the Korean 
dispute by first removing the question from the Security Councils agenda — 
an action possible only because of the Soviet walkout. Referring to the 
section of the resolution allowing the General Assembly to determine a 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, Mr. Goodrich 
states that this power is nowhere explicitly set forth in the Charter. 

A minority within the General Assembly, led by the Soviet Union, con¬ 
tended that the purpose of the Resolution was to deprive the Security 
Council of its primary responsibility for maintaining peace and securit'/, 
and thus, in effect, change the original meaning of tlie Charter. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei \ yshiiisky stated that in his view the Security 
Council had the exclusive authority to take enforcement action under the 
Charter. He argued that if, due to the lack of unanimity among the great 
powers, tlie Security Council was unable to act against aggression, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly was precluded from taking action of its own. In support of 
his contention he cited Article 12, paragraph 1. Both the letter of the Char¬ 
ter and the principle of unanimity combined to render the Resolution il¬ 
legal, concludcjd Mr. Vyshin.sky. 

Some authorities who support the legality of the Resolution argue that 
the Charter prohibits the General Ass€‘inbly from making recommenda¬ 
tions only while the Council is exercising its functions. Tliey contend that 
it cannot be claimed that the Council is so performing when a veto by a 

^International Organization, V (Feb., 1951), 69. 

Lclnnd M. Goodrich, “Development of the General Assembly,” International Con- 
caiation. No. 471 (May, 1951), p. 273. 
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permanent member prevents it from taking action. Thus the legality of the 
resolution seems to rest on a proper interpretation of Article 12, para¬ 
graph 1. Professor Kelsen has this to say: 

The words “while the Security Council is exercising the . . . functions 
. . r may be interpreted to mean: while a dispute or situation is still on the 
agenda of the Council. But it may also be interpreted to mean: while the 
Security Council is actually exercising its functions; so that when the Council 
because of the exercise of the veto right is reduced to inaction, it should not 
be considered as “exercising” its functions. Article J2, paragraph ], does not 
prevent the General Assembly to make [wc] a recommendation after the 
Security Council has made a recommendation in the same case. The 
competence of the Assembly to make recommendations is restricted only 
temporarily. The Council may lift this restriction by requesting the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to make a recommendation. Thus the purpose of this restric¬ 
tion, to avoid conflicts between the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, is not completely assured.^ 

The smaller states, never happy about the unanimity of the great pow¬ 
ers anyway, now found an opportunity to argue the precedence of the fun¬ 
damental purposes of the Charter over the procedures outlined in it. In a 
statement which expressed the view of many persons in big states and 
small, M. Gutierrez, a Cuban delegate, said: 

The Organization of the United Nations is in existence and it is to be 
justified, uniquely and solely, in the achievement of those aims for which it 
was set up. The Charter provides the procedures and means whereby it is 
possible to fulfill such aims. Among them is the principle of unanimity; 
it is a mere method, a means for the fulfillment of a function. When there is a 
dispute or a conflict between the means and the end, between the procedure 
and the function or aim ... it is the first wliich loses its validity and it is 
the fundamental obligation of the Charter which prevails, namely, to seek 
by other means or other procedure, the achievement of the aims of the 
organization. . . 

Changes within the UN. While the Uniting for Peace Resolution seemed 
to add to the authority of the UN, it was in reality only a partial shift of 
authority from the Security Council to the General Assembly, part of what 
Leland Goodrich calls “a near revolutionary change’' in their respective 
roles.^^ He asserts that other factors in the shift have been the acceptance 
of the practice of removing an item from the Council agenda by a proce¬ 
dural vote, the Assembly's making of recommendations “substantially iden¬ 
tical with questions on the agenda of the Security Council, the only differ¬ 
ences being the phraseology of the item or the particular aspect considered," 
and the interpretation of Article 11, paragraph 2, which requires the Assem¬ 
bly to refer “any question on which action is necessary” to the Security 

^ Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations, p. 217. 

Myres S. McDougal and Richard N. Gardner, "The Veto and the Charter: An 
Interpretation for Survival,” Yale Law Journal, LX (Feb., 1951), 290-291. 

** Goodrich, p. 277. 
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Council, as meaning enforcement action,” thus permitting the Assembly 
to discuss such a question and even to make recommendations. These fac¬ 
tors, plus the Assembly s advantages over the Council as a public forum, 
the aggressive leadership of small states in the Assembly, and the Assem¬ 
bly s revision of its rules to permit faster action, combine to explain its 
growing relative importance.^^ Nevertheless, too much must not be read 
into tlie developments of the past tew years. Tlie Assembly possesses 
handicaps which may well prevent an appreciable enhancement of its 
position; its unwieldy size, its lack of continuity, the publicity of its meet¬ 
ings, the unfriendliness of the Soviet bloc to the idea of a more powerful 
Assembly, and, perhaps in th'‘ long run the most important, th(' fact that 
it less accurately expresses th(^ interests of the great powers than the Se¬ 
curity Council. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


See the list at the end of Chapter 29. 

" Goodrich, passim; see also H. Field Haviland, The Political Role of the General 
Assembly (Carnegit Endowment for Inteniationul Peace, 1951). 



Chapter 28 


The United Nationst Political and Security Problems 


J, Haile Selassie the First, Emperor of Ethiopia, am here today to 
claim justice for my people. . . . 

I pray Almighty God that He may spare the nations such terrible 
sufferings as have jus^t been inflicted on my people. . . . 

I assert that the issue before the Assembly today k . . . the value 
of promises made to small States that their integrity and their inde¬ 
pendence shall he respected and assured. ... In a word, it is inter' 
national morality that is at stake. . . . God and history will remember 
your judgment. 

Representatives of the world, I have come to Geneva to discharge 
in your midst the most painful duty that can devolve on the head of 
a state. What answer am I to take back to my people? — From the 
Emperor’s historic appeal to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
June 30, 1936, for assistance against Mussolini’s invading armies. 


The United Nations has been charged with vast responsibilities for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. According to Article 1 
of the Charter, it is expected ‘‘to take eflFective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by lawful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and inter¬ 
national law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situa¬ 
tions which might lead to a breach of the peace.” The procedures avail¬ 
able for the discharge of these stupendous obligations are laid down in 
the Charter in elaborate detail, particularly in Articles 33-51. The chief 
responsibility rests with the Security Council, but the General Assembly 

1108 
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has played an increasingly significant role in this field. To the ‘^breaches 
of the peace” or the disputes between states which are brought to the 
United Nations we give the name “political disputes” or “political prob¬ 
lems.” 

The UN also has great responsibilities in what are called “security prob¬ 
lems.” These relate, not to one state s charges of aggression or other mis¬ 
conduct against another state, but to the UN s obligation to promote con¬ 
ditions of general security so that breaches of the peace by any state will 
become less likely, and so that effective sanctions can be invoked if breaches 
do oc'cur. More particularly, its responsibilities pertain to the performance 
of three specifically-assigneU security duties: (1) the placing of military 
forces at its disposal, (2) th* regulation of armaments, and (3) the inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy. 

We shall examine in this chapter the UN’s record in the handling of both 
political and scjcurity problems. Turning first to political problems, we shall 
present a brief account of some major disputes that became “cases” before 
the Security Council.^ Next, we .shall discuss the steps taken by the UN 
to discharge its obligations in the promotion of security in the international 
community. Finally, we shall attempt an evaluation of the work of the UN 
in the whole field of political and security problems. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

“The most difficult task of the United Nations has been the adjustment 
of political disputes.” The record of the Security Council in dealing with 
the large number of disputes which have been brought before it has been 
a varied one. But, while no .spectacular successes have been scored, the 
Council, as we shall see, has contributed, directly or indirectly, to the set¬ 
tlement of several controversies which might otherwise have become seri¬ 
ous threats to world peace. 

The disputes which have come before the UN .should be noted with an 
understanding of the general setting or framework. In the first place, it 
should be recalled that the Charter imposes primary responsibility on the 
Security Council, but that under certain conditions the General Assembly 
may take a hand. We shall observe this in a number of instances. Second, 
it should be remembered that the Security Council is bound to no .specific 
procedure; it is authorized to use any or all of several indicated ways of 

' More detailed ac^counts of the.se disputes may be found in the ofiBcial record.s of the 
Security Council and the General A.ssembly. Excellent .summaries arc given in Yeflf- 
hrwk of the United Nations, in the pertinent issues of the United Nations Bulletin, and 
in the annual reports of the President to the Congress on tlie activities of the United 
Nation.s and the participation of the United States therein (pursuant to the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945). Also sec International Organization, published 
quarterly by the World Peace Foundation. 

* The United Nations: Three Years of Achievement, Dept, of State Pub. 3255, Inter¬ 
national Organization and Conferences Scries III, 12 (Aug., 1948), p. 2. 
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The New York Timee, October it, IK, 


Troubled Africa — Six Areas of Tension 


reaching a settlement, or it may devise ways of its own. Its preference is 
to induce the disputing parties to settle their differences by direct negotia¬ 
tion. Third, the distinction between political disputes and legal disputes 
.should be kept in mind, but it should not be overemphasized. Generally 
speaking, political disputes go to the Security Council and legal disputes 
to the International Court of Justice, but any attempt to divide all disputes 
into these two categories would lead to confusion. The Court is one of 
the stipulated recourses of the Security Council; repeatedly, it has been 
called upon to express itself on a particular phase of a political dispute. 
Therefore, as we shall see, a single case may involve both Council and 
Court. Moreover, the Coimcil may be called upon to enforce a decision 
of the Court, but only if a state's failure to observe a ruling of the Court 
threatens to lead to a threat to the peace. 

Most disputes to date have arisen in the East European and Near Eastern 
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areas. These were the regions of greatest tension during the early postwar 
years, bill the wars in Korea and Indo-Chiiia have more recently focused 
concern on the Far East. Nevertheless, acute tensions are present in many 
places —in Germany, in the Arab world, in Iran, in Kashmir, and even in 
various parts of Africa. 

A detailed analysis of almost any one of the political disputes that have 
come before the Security Council would require many volumes. Hitc w(' 
can pr(‘sent only summaries of a number of major cases; these should indi¬ 
cate something of the nature of the disputes as well as the range of difli- 
culties encountenKl in trying to reach solutions. The cases reviewed here 
relate to (1) Iran, (2) Imlonesia, (3) Greece, (4) Spain, (5) Kashmir, 
(6) Hyderabad, (7) Palestine, (8) Czechoslovakia, (9) the former Italian 
colonies, (10) the Berlin blockade, and (11) Korea. 


1. Iran 

On January 19, 1946, two days after the Security Council met for the 
first time and before it could agree on matters of organization and proce¬ 
dure, Iran formally charged the Soviet Union with interference in her in- 
temal affairs and askixl the Council to invi'stigate and attempt to effect 
a settlement. Differences between the two countries involved the contin¬ 
ued presence of Russian troops in Iran, the alleged support by the Soviet 
Union of a revolt in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan, and the Russian 
demand for oil concessions in Iran. 

Although the U.S.S.R. “categorically opposed” any discussion of the 
chargers whatsoever, the Security Council the next day voted to ask the 
two governments to settle their differences by direct negotiation, and to 
report to the Council on the progre.ss of their consultations. On March 19 
the Iranian Government, again invoking Article 35 of the United Nations 
Charter, declared that the Soviet Union was “continuing to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Iran through the medium of Soviet agents, officials, 
and armed forces,” and was maintaining troops in lrai\ beyond the period 
stipulated in the Tripartite Treaty of 1942, which had been signed b) 
Great Britain, Iran, and the U.S.S.R. Allied troops had been stationed in 
Iran to forestall Nazi occupation and to protect supplies being shipped 
through the country to the Soviet Union. When, on March 27, 1946, the* 
Council voted down a Soviet motion to postpone consideration until 
April 10, Andrei Gromyko walked out of the Council chamber. 

After examining Iranian and Soviet statements on the facts of the case, 
the Council on April 4 decided to defer further consideration of the Iran¬ 
ian appeal until May 6. Shortly after this step had been taken, Mr. Gromyko 
returned to his seat at the Council table, and demanded that the Iranian 
question be dropped from the Council’s agenda. This demand was fol¬ 
lowed by a message from the Premier of Iran, agreeing to drop the com¬ 
plaint, the announcement of an agreement between the contending coun¬ 
tries for a joint oil company, and an unsolicited opinion from Secretarj'- 
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General Trygve Lie that the Council no longer had jurisdiction in the mat¬ 
ter. In spite of these developments the Council decided to keep the qiu\s- 
tion on its agenda for an indefinite period. Iranian reports in May on 
status of the dispute were inconclusive, but on May 23 Moscow and T('he- 
ran announced in radio broadcasts that evacuation of Soviet troops froju 
Iran had been completed on May 9. 

On December 5, 1946, the Iranian government advised the President of 
the Security Council that it had not yet bc^en able to reestablish full au¬ 
thority over Azerbaijan and that troops were being sent to all province's 
to assure fair practices in coining elections of members of the Majlis, the 
Iranian parliament. Iran was .soon able to reassert her authority in the 
troubled province. In early 1949 the Iranian goveniment reported un¬ 
easiness over increasing activity of Soviet troops near Iran’s borders, and 
over other forms of Soviet pres.sure. Although the Iranian question still 
remains on the agenda, the Council has taken no further action regarding it. 

The Anglo-Iranian oil dispute has been discussed in Chapter 19. 


2. Indonesia 

On January 21, 1946, the Ukrainian S.S.R. demanded that the Security 
Council make an on-the-spot investigation of the situation in Indonesia, 
where, it alleged, British and even Japanese troops were being used to 
coerce the native population. At this time, however, a majority of the 
Council, including the United States, voted against such an investigation. 

The matter was brought before the Council again, in a more forceful 
manner, in 1947. Negotiations between the Netherlands government and 
Indonesian leaders, begun in 1945, had led to the Linggadjati agreement, 
formally signed on March 25, 1947, for the establishment of a United States 
of Indonesia within the framework of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Each side soon charged that the other had violated this agreement, and on 
July 20, 1947, Dutch troops began military action against the so-called 
Indonesian Republic. This action was immediately brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Security Council by Australia and India, and on August 1, 1947, 
the Council called on both parties to cease fire and to settle their differ¬ 
ences by peaceful means. 

To assist in the settlement the Council established a Committee of Good 
Offices, composed of representatives of Australia, Belgium, and the United 
States, with Dr. Frank P. Graham as the first American member. Follow¬ 
ing negotiations aboard the U. S. S. Renville under the auspices of the UN 
committee, Dutch and Indonesian negotiators signed, on January 17, 1948, 
a truce plan and a set of principles to serve as a basis for settlement. De¬ 
spite the strenuous efforts of the Good Offices Committe, however, negoti¬ 
ations for the political implementation of the Renville agreement dragged 
on through the rest of 1948. After conversations in November between the 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, Dirk V. Stikker, and the Prime Min¬ 
ister of the Indonesian Republic, Dr. Mohammed Hatta, had failed to re- 
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.solve the impasse, Dutch troops resumed military operations in December, 
and within a few days had occupied key cities in the Republic\s territory, 
including the capital of Jogjakarta, and imprisoned high officials of the 
Republic. 

The United States formally requested an emergency session of the Se¬ 
curity Council to deal with the new situation, and the American repre¬ 
sentative on the Council, Dr. Pliilip Jessup, in one of (he strongest indict¬ 
ments of a friendly nation ever delivered bv an f)fficial spokesman of the 
American government, denounced the government of the Netherlands for 
the renewal of military operations in Indonesia.*’ The Council issued a 
cease-fire order and passed several resolutions; but for weeks the Dutch 
government refused to com piv with these resolutions, even re-cnforced as 
they weri^ by pr(\ssiire of world public opinion, by official remonstrances 
from several nations, and by the resolutions of an Asiatic conference con¬ 
vened in New Delhi, India, by the Indian Prime? Minister, Pandit Nehru. 

The UN Committee was finally able to effect an agre(*ment, under which 
Netherlands troops evacuated Jogjakarta, leaders of the Indonesian Repub¬ 
lic were released from their confinement, and the hostilities which had com¬ 
menced the previous December were brought to a halt. In July% 1949, the 
Indonesian go\ernment returned to Jogjakarta, and on the 23rd of that 
month Republican and Federalist leaders announced that they had reached 
an agreement on the creation of a United States of Indonesia, a federal 
state on the Western model, to be known as the Republic of Indonesia 
Serikat (United), A round-table conference at The Hague, held .shortly 
afterwards, and attended by representatives of the Dutch government, 
Indonesian Republicans and Federalists, and the UN Good Offices Com¬ 
mittee, confirmed the general terms of the understanding, and outlined the 
steps by which the transfer of sovereignty should be effected. Both Dutch 
and Indonesians, encouraged by the UN Committee, implemented these 
far-reaching agreements in good faith. As a result, a new state - the Re¬ 
public of Indonesia — was born. If the United Nations could not be called 
the midwife of the young republic, at least its services were of very real 
value in negotiations which required great skill and prudence. 


3. Greece 

Cases involving the political independence and territorial integrity’^ of 
Greece have been on the agenda of the Security Council almost continu¬ 
ously since it first met in January, 1946. At that time the Soviet Union 
charged that the presence of British troops in Greece constituted a threat to 
peace. After some debate the Council adopted a resolution, introduced by 
the United States representative, that it had heard the statements in the 
matter and considered the incident closed. 

In August, 1946, the Ukrainian S.S.R. complained of internal conditions 

® For the text of Dr. Jessup’s statement, see Department of State Bulletin, XX (Jan, 
2,1949), 24-27. 
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in Greece and of incidents along the Greek-Albanian frontier, allegedly 
provoked by Greek troops. A proposal by the United States that the Coun¬ 
cil establish a commission to investigate the facts relating to the alleged 
border incidents was “vetoed” by the Soviet member; hence, no action was 
taken at the time. 

On December 3, 1946, Greece contended that her neighbors to the 
north — Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia — were aiding Greek guerrillas 
and were, in fact, promoting civil war, and asked the Council to order an 
on-the-spot investigation. The Coimcil unanimously voted to create a Com¬ 
mission of Investigation, coimmsed of representatives of the eleven nations 
represented in the Council. Between January and July, 1947, the Commis¬ 
sion held ninety-one meetings in Athens, Salonika, SoOa, Belgrade, Geneva, 
and New York, conducted thirty-three field investigations in Greece and the 
countries on her northern border, heard 238 witnesses, and considered 
many written statements. On May 27, 1947, eight of the eleven members 
of the Commission reported to the Security Council that "Yugo-slavia, and 
to a lesser extent, Albania, and Bulgaria” had “supported the guerrilla war¬ 
fare in Greece.” With only the Soviet and Polish members dissenting, the 
Commi.s'sion proposed the establishment of a new “watch-dog” Commission. 
In late April, prior to its departure from Greece and at the direction of the 
Security Council, the Commission appointed a Subsidiary Group to keep 
the Council informed of activities along the Greek border. 

From June 27 to August 29, 1947, the Seemity Council discussed the 
report of the Commission of Investigation. The debates were filled with 
bitter attacks by the Soviet Union on Greece, and all attempts of the Council 
to act in defense of Greece were frustrated, several times by Soviet “vetoes.” 
On September 15, by a vote of 9 to 2, the Council removed the Greek ques¬ 
tion from its agenda in order that it might be placed before the General 
Assembly. 

At the Second Se.s.sion of the Assembly the case was discussed at length. 
On October 21, by a vote of 40 to 6, with 11 abstentions, the Assembly 
made a number of recommendations to Greece and her neighbors, and es¬ 
tablished an eleven-nation Special Committee to conduct investigations on 
the spot and make reports to the Assembly. In December, 1947, UNSCOB, 
as the Committee was called — meaning United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans — established headquarters at Salonika. Poland and the 
U.S.S.R., named as members of the Committee, refused to participate in 
its work, and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia consistently refused to 
allow it access to their territories or even to recognize its existence; but 
in spite of this non-cooperation UNSCOB persisted in its work. Through 
personal observation groups along Greece’s northern frontier, from testi¬ 
mony obtained from scores of interviews, and from other sources, it accu¬ 
mulated overwhelming evidence of large-scale aid to Greek guerrillas 
from Greece’s northern neighbors. In 1948 it submitted one main and two 
supplementary reports to the General Assembly. 

During the Third Session of the Assembly, in the fall of 1948, the First 
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Committee spent more time on the Greek problem than on any other. 
The spirited opposition of the Soviet bloc, featured by bitter attacks on 
UNSCOB and Greece, prolonged the debate and confused the issues. In 
late November the Assembly adopted several resolutions proposed by the 
majority of the members of the First Committee, and defeated a Soviet 
proposal to abolish UNSCOB and to exonerate Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia from the charges against them. Instead. UNSCOB was com¬ 
mended and instructed to continue its work. 

Tile year 1949 brought considerable improvement in the situation, due 
in large measure to the fact that Yugoslavia’s aid to the Greek guerrillas 
had practically ceased. A further improvement was signified by the restora¬ 
tion of diplomatic relati** .s between Greece and Yugoslavia on Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1950. 

On December 1, 1950, after hearing UNSCOB's report, the General As¬ 
sembly adopted three resolutions pertaining to the question of Greece. 
Two of these resolutions dealt with old questions of the repatriation of 
members of the Greek armed forces and Greek children. The first resolu¬ 
tion noted that with the exception of Yugoslavia none of the stales in¬ 
volved had complied with the previous requests of the General Assembly 
for the repatriation of Greek soldiers captured by the northern guerrillas. 
According to Greek Red Cross estimates, 2,950 members of their armed 
forces had not been repatriated as of April 20, 1951. Yugoslavia had re¬ 
patriated 63 ill January. UNSCOB had reported in 1948 that 25,0(X) Greek 
children had been transferred from Greece and retained in territories of 
the northern neighbors of Greece. On record when the Assembly met for 
its fifth session in 1950 were the requests of 10,344 families for the return 
of their children. Again the Special Committee reported that Y'ugoslavia 
was the only nation which had complied with previous General Assembly 
recommendations. Yugoslavia had repatriated 289. Also missing were 
over 3,000 adult Greeks of whom only 12 had been repatriated, and these 
too by Yugoslavia. Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Polsind, 
Rumania, and the Soviet Union —the other nations concerned — have all 
refused to cooperate in repatriation efforts. 

In a further effort to bring about repatriation, the Fifth Session of 
the General Assembly established a standing committee composed of 
representatives of Peru, the Philippines, and Sweden, and urged the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies 
to continue their efforts to aid in repatriation of Greek nationals. An¬ 
other Soviet proposal for the discontinuation of UNSCOB was rejected and 
it was continued for another year. 

In its report to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly in 1951 
UNSCOB noted that there had been a change in the character of the 
Greek situation since the retreat of the guerrillas in 1948. The report 
pointed out that during 1950 the guerrillas had not ventured to undertake 
any military operations against the Greek army, but that UNSCOB had 
obtained evidence that states other than Albania and Bulgaria — namely, 
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Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland — had rendered assistance to Gret k 
guerrillas by providing them with training facilities and later in aic ing 
their return to Greece. The Committee said that the evidence clearly 
indicated “a widespread and carefully coordinated .system now exists for 
selecting, training and eventually smuggling armed subversive groups into 
Greece across the Albanian and Bulgarian frontiers.” UNSCOBs report 
continued: 

Therefore, the general situation is that of the Greek guerrilla movement 
aimed at the overthrow of the Greek Government, by the .specially selected 
and trained groups under the direction of the Greek Communist Party against 
a background of present military passivity on the part of the former guerrilla 
army . . . viewed as a whole tlus subversive campaign, although differing 
from the former large-scale guerrilla warfare, nevertheless retains certaui 
military as 2 X*cts and pursues the same ends. It rellccts a change in tactics 
but not in the strategic objectives. 

To deal with the changed situation UNSCOB in 1951 .set up three ad 
hoc subcommittees in order that it might be better able: (1) to study 
more effectively the evidence of external assistance to the Greek guerrilla 
movement; (2) to question international refugees in CJreece; and (3) to 
analyze and report on radio propaganda against Greece emanating particu¬ 
larly from the “I'’ree Greece” radio station located near Bucharest, Buma- 
iiia. UNSCOB later reported that the station was acting as a medium for 
disseminating instructions on every phase of subversive activity, with the 
unmistakably clear intent of encouraging from outside Greece a revolt 
against the government of that country. It characterized this as “a flagrant 
violation of the principles of international law and of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

The Special Committee also re-emphasized the importance of attaining 
a peaceful settlement, urged the repatriation of Greek military personnel, 
Greek children, and other Greek nationals, and asked the General As¬ 
sembly to take note of the “changed but continuing threat to Greece, 
[and to] con.sider the advisability of maintaining United Nations vigi¬ 
lance of the Balkans in the light of the present nature of the threat to 
Greece in that area.” 

The Sixth General Assembly voted 48 to 5 with 1 abstention to termi¬ 
nate the Special Committee on the Balkans, and by the same resolution 
set up a Balkan subcommission of the Peace Observation Commission, 
with authority to send observers to any area of international tension in 
the Balkans. Evidence would seem to indicate that the presence of 
UNSCOB representatives has been an important factor in deterring fur¬ 
ther guerrilla activities in Greece. 

4. Spain 

The request of Poland, on April 10, 1946, that the Security Council call 
upon members of the United Nations to sever relations with the Franco 
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regime in Spain raised an issue which proved to be most embarrassing to 
the Western powers. The Polish delegate charged that the origin and na¬ 
ture of the Franco regime made it a threat to the peace. Although a sub¬ 
committee recommended that the General Assembly lx,* asked to act in 
accordance with Poland’s request, the Security Council took no action 
other than to remove the Spanish question from its agenda on November 4 
ill order that it might be brought before the General Assembly. 

On December 12, 1946, after long debate, the Assembly, by a vote of 
34 to 6 with 13 abstentions, adopted a resolution which recommended 
(1) that Franco Spain not be admitted to the United Nations or any of 
its agencies, (2) that all members of the United Nations immediately re¬ 
call their ambassadors or ministers from Madrid, and (3) that if within a 
reasonable time a democratic government was not established in Spain, 
the Security Council should consider what further measures should be 
taken by the UN. The Secretary-General reported in 1947 that all but three 
UN members had withdrawn their top diplomats, most of them for other 
reasons. The Assembly resolution of 1946 excluding Spain from the spe¬ 
cialized agencies of the UN had been enforced. 

The question of Spain flared up again in the Assembly session of April- 
May, 1949. After h)ng and acrimonious debate, the resolution to permit the 
return of ambassadors or ministers to Spain while Franco was in power 
failed by four votes to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. As the 
East-West tension increased, however, Spanish good will acquired a new 
value, and in November, 1950, the Assembly revoked all sanctions against 
Spain, Franco notwithstanding. 


5. Kashmir 

Kashmir and Hyderabad were two of the more than five hundred princely 
states whose status was left undetermined when the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan came officially into existence on August 15, 1947. Shortly 
afterward fighting broke out in Kashmir (officially, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir), a predominantly Moslem state ruled by a Hindu maharaja. 
The maharaja asked the government of India to send troops into Kashmir 
to assist him in reestablishing his authority, and requested that the state 
become a part of the Union of India. India granted both requests, on 
condition that as soon as peace was restored the future of Kashmir should 
be determined by plebiscite. 

On January 1,1948, India filed a complaint with the Security Council of 
the United Nations, charging that the government of Pakistan was pro¬ 
viding assistance to raiders who were attacking the state of Kashmir. Pak¬ 
istan denied these charges, and brought a number of counterallegations 
against India. The Security Council voted to establish a United Nations 
Commission on India and Pakistan (UNCIP), and elected to it representa¬ 
tives of Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, and the United 
States. After weeks of investigation in India, UNCIP, on August 13, 1948, 
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presented to the governments of India and Pakistan a resolution calling for 
a cease-fire and truce agreement, withdrawal from Kashmir of Pakistani 
and Indian troops, and a plebiscite to determine the future status of the 
state. During the next three months UNCIP met in Geneva, where it pre¬ 
pared an interim report to the Security Council, and in Paris, where it held 
informal conversations with representatives of India and Pakistan who 
were attending the UN meetings in the French capital. On December 11 
it submitted more specific proposals to the two governments for a plebiscite 
to be supervised by an administrator nominated by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. India and Pakistan agreed to these proposals and 
to a cease-fire and truce arrangement, effective January 1, 1949. Fleet Ad¬ 
miral Chester W. Niinitz was appointed by Trygve Lie as plebiscite admin¬ 
istrator, a choice approved by all parties concerned. Admiral Nimitz spent 
several weeks in India, but was unable to secure agreement on the condi¬ 
tions under which the plebiscite .should be held. 

Throughout 1949 UNCIP struggled to bring India and Pakistan into suf¬ 
ficient agreement to make a plebiscite possible, but it failed to achieve its 
objective. Although agreement was reached on the demarcation of a per¬ 
manent c'ease-fire line in July, 1949, no progress was made in arrangements 
for the withdrawal of armed forces or for a plebiscite. Pakistan expressed 
certainty that Kashmir would vote for union with Pakistan if India were 
prevented from exerting undue influence; and India, on the other hand, 
was just as certain that utile.s.s the pro-Pakistani “Azad” (free) Kashmir 
irregular forces, for which Pakistan disclaimed all re.sponsibility, were 
disarmed and dispensed, the vote would go against her. After the Commis¬ 
sion’s proposal to India and Pakistan to submit the points at issue to arbi¬ 
tration had been rejected by India, it recommended that the Security 
Council name an individual to replace the five-member Commission and 
through him continue its efl^orts to bring the two governments together on 
the unresolved issues. 

On March 14, 1950, the Council asked both parties to prepare and carry 
out within a five-month period a program of demilitarization. Sir Owen 
Dixon of Australia was appointed to assist in reaching this objective. His 
terms of reference .stated that he was to exercise the powers of the United 
Nations Commi.s.sion and, when demilitarization had been realized, to make 
arrangements for a plebiscite administrator to assume his functions. In Sep¬ 
tember, however. Sir Owen reported that he had been unable to make any 
progress toward demilitarization or arrangements for a plebiscite, and re¬ 
quested that he be relieved of his assignment. 

In February, 1951, the Council again brought up the question of Kash¬ 
mir, and in March appointed Dr. Frank Graham of the United States to the 
position left vacant by Sir Owen Dixon. Dr. Graham’s task as .set forth in 
a resolution of March 30 was primarily to deal with the question of de¬ 
militarization. The resolution stated that he was to: (1) consult with the 
governments of India and Pakistan; (2) effect the demilitarization of Kash- 
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mir or obtain the agreement of the parties to a plan for efFecting such de¬ 
militarization; (3) submit his report to the Security Council within three 
months from the date of his arrival on the scene; and (4) report to the 
Council those points of difference regarding the interpretation and execu¬ 
tion of the Council's resolutions which he considered still remained to be 
put into ('ITect before dcMiiilitarization eoiild be realized. 

Dr. Graham's report of October 14 sIiowckI that twelve proposals had 
been presented to both parti(\s. They agreed on four of th(\se: (1) n'aflinn- 
ing their determination not to nwort to foree or to commit aggression with 
regard to Kashmir and to adhere to peaceful procedures; (2) urging th(‘ir 
officials and citizens not to make statements calculated to incite their peo¬ 
ples to make war over Kashmir; (3) reaffirming their will to observe the 
ceasevlin? agreements; (4) reaffirming the prineiple that the aceession of 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided through a democratic 
plebiscite under UN auspices. 

The remaining points concerned the difficult problcan of demilitariza¬ 
tion, with thc' two countries diffcTing sharply on the timing of the various 
stages. Dr. Graham jiointed out that the differences still unresoh'ed be- 
twc'cn India and Pakistan had thc‘ir origins in the different concc'pls which 
they had regarding their position in Kashmir. lie recommended that the 
Council call upon the two states to lake immediate measurers to im])rove 
their relations by avoiding any increase of thc'ir military forex's in Kaslnnir. 
and by curbing all statements likely to incite warlike actions. Dr. Graham, 
while not uncl(»rc?stimating the difficultic's involved, still bc'lic'vc'd that an 
agreement between the two governments was possible. The Council ap¬ 
proved his recommendation of a further six-wc‘t'ks' effort. Ilis newt report, 
December IS, revealc'd that four more of the twelve proposals had b('en 
agrecxl to. Of the four remaining, all related to demilitarization, with 
number sevcTi — fixing the number of troops to guard the cease-fire line— 
being the major stumbling lilock. Dr. Graham believed that a rewording 
of proposal seven might be helpful. Late in the summer of 1952 he met 
rc'presentatives from India and Pakistan, first in New York and then in 
Geneva, to renew his efforts to reach agreement. The lengtliy discussions 
led to no agreement on demilitarization. The question of a plebiscite was 
not even discussed. Dr. Graham's report on his talks with reprc'sentatives 
of the Indian and Pakistan governments, submitted to tlu‘ Security Coun¬ 
cil in September, indicated that aside from some clarification of the issues 
the Kashmir impasse was as far from resolution as ever. 

A United Nations observers' group, headed by General Nimmo, an Aus¬ 
tralian, and composed of military personnel from several countries (in¬ 
cluding the United Stales, but not Great Britain), has been in Kashmir 
since 1949. Its headquarters are maintained for half a year in that part 
of Kashmir which is affiliated with India, and for an equal length of time 
in the section which is now in Pakistan. The mission is charged with the 
task of ensuring the observance of the cease-fire and truce agreement. It 
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fc .,bv/o„. to anyone who has vis/ted Kashmir since m9 that 

of the VN grJp m lhai heanliful hot Wly^nlcsictl mea has Imen a 

powerful deterrent to violenee and bloodshed. 

While the UNs objective of a plebiscite for Kashmir has not been at¬ 
tained, its ellorts have not been entirely fruitless. The fact that t ( 
lire agreement has been in effect since the summer of 1949 is in itself a 
considerable achievement. During that pciriocl the drain of military ex- 
j^enclitures on the ('conomies of the two countries has resulted in some re¬ 
duction of armed forces on both sides of the cease-fire line. The work of 


Dr. Graham has brought commendation from Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, who publicly stated that the UN representative had accomplished 
a great deal toward reaching the ultimate goal. 

Whether the croal which Mr. Nehru has in mind is the determination of 
the future political status of Kashmir by a plebiscite, as he has repeatedly 
stated in the past, or whether he regards the arrangements which were 
worked out in 1952 between India and the Jammu and Kashmir govern¬ 
ment of Sheikh Abdullah as final, as he .suggested during the debate on the 
status of Kashmir in the Indian Union in the Indian House of the People 
in July and August, 1952, remains to be seen. Tlie latter interpretation is 
more likely to prove to be the correct one. A plebiscite is a difficult thing 
to plan and carry out, even under the most favorable of conditions. In 
Kashmir the temporary division of the area has continued and has hard¬ 
ened. In all probability, the political future of Kashmir has already been 
determined. Almost certainly it will not be settled by a plebiscite super¬ 
vised by the United Nations, but by direct negotiations between India and 
Pakistan, which may be compelled to accept the present division as a fait 
accompli. 

The whole Kashmir situation is confusing to the people of Kashmir, as 
well as to those who live in other parts of the world. It is the kind of situ¬ 
ation for which no really satisfactory solution seems possible. It may have 
been unfortunate that the question was brought before the United Nations 
at all; but it was obviously a matter which constituted a breach of the peace 
and which had international implications, and the efforts of the UN, while 


^ During the vi.sit of one of the authors of this volume to Kashmir in September- 
October, 1952, he was told repeatedly by natives of Kashmir, from shikara men and 
tonga drivers to high government ofiBcials, and by outside observers, that if the UN 
groups were not in the area violence would be almost inevitable, so delicate is the situa¬ 
tion and so strong are communal and other tensions. Sheikh Abdullah, Prime Minister 
of the Stale of Jammu and Kashmir (that part of Kashmir which is afiBliated with 
India) pointed out that the mission of the UN group was a limited one, but he also 
spoke of its work with appreciation. General Nimmo stated that political and military 
leaders of both India and Pakistan were giving him complete cooperation and that most 
of the frequent incidents along the tnice line were settled qui^ly after investigation 
by members of his group. While the presence of the UN group in Kashmir was rather 
generally welcomed, on both sides of the truce line there seemed to be a growing feel¬ 
ing that the UN would never be able to brine about a solution of the difficult question 
of the future political status of Kashmir and that therefore it might be desirable to 
withdraw the issue from the UN and to attempt to deal with it by direct negotiations 
between India and Pakistan. 
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they did not lead to a happy solution, undoubtedly lielped to prevent the 
continuance of violence in Kashmir and of armed hostilities between the 
two new states of the Indian sub-continent. Without the UN the Kashmir 
dispute would almost certainly have precipitated a major internatioiial 
crisis. 


6. Hyderabad 

The Hyderabad dispute has the same historical and political setting as 
the Kashmir dispute, but technically the two cases are unrelated. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad and most of the members of his government w(»re 
Moslems, but the? large majority of the population were Hindus. (In Au¬ 
gust 2], 1948, the Nizam complained to the Security Council that the ac¬ 
tions of India against his state constituted a threat to international pea(‘e 
and security as defined in the UN charter. Although India insisted that 
Hyderabad was not a “state” in the meaning of the Charter, ami that her 
own relations with the Nizam were matters of solely domestic concern, 
the Council decided to keep the matter in mind but not to place it for¬ 
mally on its agenda. In September, however, before the Council could 
enter into the details of the question, troops of the Union of India entered 
Hyderabad. Under this pressure the Nizam surrendered much of his au¬ 
thority to the Indian military govtjrnor, and recpiested the Council to disrt'- 
gard his complaint. The Council failed to accede to his request, but, after 
further discussion of the subject, in which representatives of Pakistan took 
a particular interest, made no attempt to take action against India. 


7. Palestine 

Around the historic land of Palestine, “a center of international rivalry 
intermittently since the beginning of human history,” some of the thorniest 
problems to confront the United Nations have gathered. The rival claims 
of Jews and Arabs “have created a dilemma of infinite complexity. Few 
issues of modem times have taxed statesmanship so heavily; few have 
offered a greater challenge to an international organization.” ° 

The Palestine question was first brought before the United Nations by 
Great Britain on April 2, 1947, in a letter requesting the Secretary-General 
to call a special session of the General Assembly to create and instruct a 
special committee to prepare recommendations for the future government 
of Palestine. Some action was necessary, as Britain had announced her 
intention to terminate the mandate that she had assumed at the close of 
World War I. Accordingly, the First Special Session convened on April 28, 
1947. After lengthy debates in the First Committee, the Assembly, over 
the violent opposition of the Arab states, appointed a committee of eleven 

® The United States and the United Nations: Report hy the President to the Con¬ 
gress for the Year 1947, Dept, of State Pub. 3024, International Organization and Con¬ 
ferences Series III, 1 (Feb., 1948), pp. 42, 44. 
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members, not including any of the permanent members of the Security 
Council, gave it “the widest powers to ascertain and record tacts and to 
irivcsti^nte any questions and issues relevant to the pioblein o a i s ine, 
and instructed it “to submit such proposals as it may consider appropriate 
for the solution of the problem of Palestine.” The Assembly specifically 
advised the Committee to ‘‘give most car(*ful attention to the icligious in¬ 
terests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianity. 

The United Nations Spe^cial Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) held 
its first meeting at Lake Success on May 26 and concluded its report at 
Geneva on August 31. It spent six weeks in Palestine and a month in final 
consideration at Geneva. Its report to the C^eneral Assembly contained 
eleven general principles unanimously agreed upon by the Committee, a 
majority plan for the partition of Palestine, with economic union, and a 
minority plan for a federal state. 

Soon after the General Assembly convened in the fall of 1947, it re¬ 
ferred the report of UNSCOP to a special Ad Hoc Committ(U3 on Palestine, 
which in turn created two subcommittees, one to consider the partition 
proposal, the other to study the plan for an independent federal state. The 
Ad Hoc Committee adopted the report of the first subcommittee, and on 
November 26 the General Assembly began deliberations on this report. 
Three days later, in a tense plenary session, it adopted by the required 
two-thirds vote the plan for the partition of Palestine, with economic union, 
and an international area for Jerusalem. It then named a commission con¬ 


sisting of Bolivia, Czecho.slovakia, Denmark, Panama, and the Philippines 
to implement the recommendations. 

For once, ihe United States and Russia had agreed on a major political 
issue. Both had su 2 )ported the partition plan, and the United States had 
been largely responsible for its adoption by the General Assembly. Jew¬ 
ish leaders hailed the action of the Assembly as a great victory; but Arab 
spokesmen warned that such a plan would never be accepted, and the in¬ 
creasing tempo of violence in the Holy I,,and gave weight to their warn¬ 
ings. The Palestine Commission soon reported to the Security Council that 
it could not “discharge its responsibilities on the termination of the Man¬ 
date” unless assisted by armed force. Until early March the United States 
continued its firm support of the partition pro 2 )osal; then, on March 19, 
Warren S. Austin, the American representative in the Security Council, 
without previous warning to the British or any other government, formally 
proposed that the Security Council instruct the Palestine Commission to 
suspend its efforts to implement the 2 ^artition plan. He urged, instead, 
that a temporary trusteeship for Palestine under the Trusteeship Council 
of the UN be established, and that a .special session of the General Assem¬ 


bly be called to consider this new pro 2 )osal. 

This action by the United States seemed to mark a new low in the con¬ 
duct of diplomacy, giving support to critics who contended that American 
foreign 2 )olicy was mercurial, inconsistent, perfidious, or worse. President 
Truman and Secretary of State Marshall hastened to issue public statements 
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insisting that the United States still favored partition, but that, since such 
a plan obviously could not be carried out in the near future by peaceful 
means and since emergency action would be necessary to avoid large-scale? 
hostilities after the British had abandoned their mandate on tlic announced 
date of May 15, the United States favored a temporary trustecsliip agree¬ 
ment as a more practicable immediate step. 

Although Secretary-General Trygve Lie pointed out that a trusteeship 
for Palestine might be even more difficult to implement peacefully tlian 
the partition plan, he issued a call for a special session of the General 
Assembly, to inc’ct on April 16. On April 17 the Security Council requested 
all groups in Palestine to desist from acts of violence, and on the twenty- 
third established a Truce ( ojuinission, composed of the ("onsuls General 
of Belgiiiin, France, and the United Stales in Jerusalem. The Consul Gcn- 
c^ral of Syria was also asked to sc'rve on the Cominission, but was instructed 
by his government not to do so. 

The s])ecial session of the Assembly— the second spcjcial session to con- 
sidcT the Palestine problem — showed little (Mithusiasni for the “Draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for Palc?stine” which the United States submitted 
to it on April 20. Instead, it passed an innocuous resolution, instructed 
UNSCOP to tcTininate its activities, established the office of United Nations 
Mediator for Palestine', and appointed Count Folke B(?rnadotte of Swt'den 
to that office. 

At midnight on May 14, 1948, at the expiration of the British mandate, 
the c?xistence of the new state of Isracd was proclaimc.'d. A few minutes 
later, President Truman extendc'd de jacio rc'cognilion to the provisional 
government of the Republic of Israel. 

The developments of April and May h'd to renewed hostilities in Pales¬ 
tine and to attempted invasion of the Holy Land by Egyptian troops. A 
cease-fire order of the Sc'curitv Council, issued on May 29 and vigilantly 
supervised by Count Bernadotte and military observers from Belgium, 
France, and the United States, produced a truce of four weeks. There¬ 
after fighting w^as resumed, with the armed forces of Israel quickly gain¬ 
ing the advantage ovc'i* the combined Arab armies opposing them. In 
mid-July a stronger cease-fire order of the Security Council was generally 
observed, except in the Jerusalem area, until well into October, when serious 
fighting broke out in the Negeb in southern Palestine. On September 16 
Count Bernadotte finished his last and most definite plan for a settlement 
in Palestine, with seven basic premises and eleven specific conclusions. 
Two days later, on the day his proposals were forwarded to the United 
Nations in Paris, he was murdered in Jerusalem. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, an 
American who had been Count Bernadotte s chief assistant, was named act¬ 
ing mediator. His efforts, reinforced by two strong resolutions of the 
Security Council in November, met with only partial success throughout 
the remainder of 1948, but early in 1949 Egypt and Israel agreed to suspend 
hostilities and to undertake armistice negotiations. 

On December 11, 1948, a day before the First Part of the Third Session 
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ended, the General Assembly voted to establish a Conciliation Commission, 
composed of France, Turkey, and the United States, to assume the function 
of the mediator and the Truce Commission. At the Second Part of the 1 bird 
Session, held in the spring of 1949, Israel was admitted to the United 
Nations as the fifty-ninth member, in spite of the bitter opposition of the 
Arab states. Lengthy negotiations between Israel and the Arab states, con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Bunchc mostly on the island of Rhodes, resulted in four gen¬ 
eral armistice agreements being signed between February 24 and July 20, 
1949. On August 11, the Council declared that these superseded the truce 
directed by the Council on July 1.5, 1948, and it relieved the mediator of 
further responsibility to the Council. Later negotiations at Lausanne failed 
to bring agreement on final terms of peace. Since then an uneasy truce has 
continued, interrupted by occa.sional violence and severely tested by 
quarrels over boundaries, the restoration of Arab refugees to Israel, and 
rivalry for possession of Jerusalem. The Conciliation Commission remained 
in charge of settlement efforts. 


8. Czechoslovakia 

The coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia, in February, 1948, was roundly 
denounced throughout the non-Commiinist world. On March 10 Jan 
Papanek, who had been Czechoslovakia’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations, charged in a letter to Secretary-General Lie that the actions 
of the U.S.S.R. had violated the political independence of his country and 
had created a situation with which the United Nations should be concerned 
under Article 34 of the Charter. Two days later Chile requested the 
Secretary-General to refer Mr. Fapanek’s complaint to the Security 
Council. 

The matter was placed on the Council’s agenda and debated in nine 
sessions, in which Mr. Papanek and the permanent representative of Chile 
to the United Nations participated. Their demands for a full investigation 
of the charges which they presented were .strongly supported by representa¬ 
tives of Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, France, Great Britain. Syria, 
and the United States in the Security Council. The U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukraine, on the other hand, declared that the charges were “utter fiction.” 

The coup d’etat had followed the general pattern of events which was 
becoming all too familiar in Eastern and Central Europe; and the issue, 
therefore, clearly had important implications. In such a situation the 
Council was virtually powerless. The new Czechoslovak regime refused to 
send a representative to defend itself before the Council, and, by the exer¬ 
cise of the so-called “double veto,” once to defeat the opinion of the ma¬ 
jority that the Chilean resolution was a procedural matter and once to de¬ 
feat the resolution itself, the Soviet delegate prevented the Security Council 
from appointing a fact-finding committee and from obtaining further in¬ 
formation in any other ofiBdal way. 
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9. The Former Italian Colonies 

The future of the former Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland was left unsettled in the Italian peace treaty. Inst(?ad, tl)e 
treaty provided that final disposition should be determined by the govern¬ 
ments of France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States 
within one year after the treaty became effective; if agreement could not 
be reached within the specified time, the matter should be referred to the 
General Assembly, whose recommendations should be binding. 

Since the “Big Four” had reached no agreement by September 15, 1948, 
the delicate question was referred to the General Assembly. After some 
delay, it was considered at length in the Second Part of the Third Session, 
held in April-May, 1949, but with no constructive results. A resolution 
based on an Anglo-Italian agreement for the disposition of the colonies, 
in which France and the United States concurred, was defeated, with the 
Soviet and Arab blocs and nineteen Latin American countries in opposition. 

A similar fate befell a Soviet proposal for a collective United Nations trus¬ 
teeship over the territories in question. The case was therefore referred to 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, without provision for further 
investigation. The mood of the delegates to the Assembly in the closing 
days of the April-May session was suggested by the rejection of a Pakistani 
proposal to create a seven-nation investigating committee to report to the 
next session of the Assembly in the following September. 

The Fourth Session of the Assembly managed to work out a solution for 
two of the three former colonies. Tlie great importance of this decision is 
that it marks the “first time that the Assembly has acted definitively in a 
problem which the Big Four were unable to solve.” ^ It is also the only 
matter in which the Assembly has been empowered to make a binding 
decision. 

According to the Assembly's decision in late 1949, Libya was to be 
granted complete independence, effective January 1, 1952. Until that time 
it was to be under the authority of a United Nations Commission with an 
Advisory Council of ten. Six of the members of the Council were to be 
nominated by member governments; the four others were to consist of one 
representative from each of the three Libyan provinces and one represent¬ 
ing Libyan minorities. Italian Somaliland was to be administered as a trust 
territory, with Italy as administrator. Its independence was to become' 
effective ten years from the date of the approval of a trusteeship agreemcni 
by the General Assembly, which came on December 2, 1950. 

The Fourth Session of the General Assembly failed to arrive at a solution 
for Eritrea. It decided to establish a five-member Commission of Investiga¬ 
tion, consisting of representatives of Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, 
and the Union of South Africa, to conduct an on-the-spot study of the 

® Quoted in ^'Issues Before the Fifth General Assembly,” International Conciliatinr, 
No. 463 (Sept., 1950), p. 351. 
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situation and to report its findings to the Pnti 

Assenilily. . 

After two months in Eritrea, the Commission comp etec i s rt p ir on 
June 10, 1950. This embraced tlirec different proposals. Tie nrina am 
Union of Souib Africa rcpr(\seiitativcs recommended that Eiitn a^ s ion ( 
he constituted as a self-governing unit of a federation in which Ethiopia 
would he the other niernher. Norway proposed tlie reintegration of Eritn^a 
with Ethiopia. Guatemala and Pakistan sharply disagreed with the other 
delegations and proposed that, after ten years under the International 
Irusteeship System, with flic United Nations itself as the administering 
authority, Eritrea should he made an independent state. 

The Fiftli Session of the Assembly on December 2, J950, adopted by a 
vote of 46 to 10 with 4 abstentions a resolution which provided that after 
a period of transition Eritrea was to constitute an autonomous unit fed¬ 
erated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian Crown. The 
resolution provided for the organization of an Eritrean govermnent under a 
new constitution not later than September 15, 1952. It also called for the 
ajipointment of a United Nations Commissioner to be assisted by experts 
appointed by (lu* Secretary-General. Four days before the deadline. 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia signed the act which federated Eritrea 
with the Ethiopian empire. Eritrea's new constitution automatically went 
into eflect at the inoment of his signature. 

In accordance with the resolution of Fourth Session of the General As¬ 
sembly in 1949, the Sixth Session adopted a resolution recommending the 
admission of Libya to the UN by a vote of 53 to 0, with the Soviet bloc 
refusing to participate in the vote. The Assembly’s recommendation, how- 
('ver, is not binding upon the Security Council, which must act on member¬ 
ship applications. The Assembly set up a special financial account for 
Libya into which all contributions toward its development should be de¬ 
posited. The Assembly also took notice of Eritrea, adopting a resolution 
dealing with the transfer of public and private property and the settlement 
of disputes arising therefrom after it became federated with Ethiopia. A 
mission to Somaliland reported that democratic institutions must be 
organized in the territory if it is to be ready for independence by 1960. 
Tliey stated that the present territorial council was not yet “truly repre¬ 
sentative” and that it lacked legislative powers. 

The only outstanding problems remaining in the Italian colonies question 
are certain border delineations and the implementation of various Assembly 
decisions. These will concern the UN for several years to come. 


10. Berlin 

On September 29, 1948, Great Britain, France, and the United States 
brought the Soviet blockade of Berlin before the Security Council as a 
threat to the peace under Chapter VII of the Charter. The Western powers 
interpreted the blockade as a move to drive them out of Berlin to give 
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the Soviet Union an advantage in an apparent struggle for control of all 
of Germany. Like the Korean question, this was an issue on which the 
major powers were in fundamental and direct disagreement, and which 
concenied problems of the peace settlements rather than of the mainte¬ 
nance of peace once it had been established. In other words, it could be 
regarded as the kind of cpiestion with which the UN was not supposed to 
be involved at all. At the same time, however, it clearly might develop 
into a grave threat to peace, and as such it could be held to come within 
the province of the United Nations. 

Although Soviet representative Vyshinsky vigorously dissented and his 
Ukrainian colleague concurred, the rest of the members of the Security 
Council voted to place the question on the agenda. On October 22 the six 
“neutral” members of the Council prepared a draft resolution calling for 
the lifting of the blockade, immediate consultations by the four military 
govcTnors to arrange for the unification of currency in Berlin on the basis 
of the Soviet mark, and a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
consider all outstanding problems relating to Germany as a whole. Nine 
members of the Council voted in favor of this resolution, but it was de¬ 
feated by the “veto” of the Soviet Union. 

The I^resider t of the Security Council at the time, Juan Bramiiglia, 
Foreign Minister of Argentina, was particularly active in seeking to find a 
formula on which Russia and the Western powers could agree. Sccrctar\'- 
General Trygve Lie and Herbert Evatt, President of the General Assembly, 
also attempted to promote a settlement. On November 13, 1948, they sent 
a joint communication to the heads of the delegations of the four powers 
involved in the Berlin dispute, and four days later, after the “Big Four” 
had all professed a desire to settle the issue, they renewed their appeal. On 
November 30 Brainuglia established a Technical Committee on Berlin 
Currency and Trade, composed of experts named by the six neutral mc^m- 
bers of the Security Council, plus one designated by Secretary-General Lie. 
The Committee made a detailed investigation of the problems assigned to it, 
but its recommendations were rejected. The cle facto political division 
of Berlin which had resulted from the creation of two separate city govern¬ 
ments in November, 1947, the elections of December 5 in all but the Sovi(it 
zone (with 86.2 per cent of the votes for non-Communist candidates), and 
the general underlying issues of tlie dispute, made problems of currency and 
trade unsolvable except in terms of a broader settlement. 

The Berlin question was one of the most delicate to come before the 
United Nations. Moreover, it was extremely involved ■— much more so 
than can be indicated here. In the presence of great power disagreement, 
the Security Council could only explore the fringes of the question, although 
Bramuglia and the other five neutral members of the Council made heroic 
efforts to facilitate a settlement. The delegates to the Third Session of the 
General Assembly, realizing their inability to act effectively in the Berlin 
crisis and conscious of the gravity of the issues involved, unanimously 
approved, on November 3,1948, a resolution appealing to the great powers 
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to compose their differences amicably and to redouble their efforts to make 
final peace settlements. As President Truman declared in his report to 
Congre.ss on the participation of the United States in the United Nations 
during the year 1948, this resolution “stands as an expression of the dis- 
cpiiet felt hy all Members of the United Nations over the continuing dif¬ 
ferences of opinion among the Great Powers with regard to the peace settle¬ 
ments and as an evidence of their belief that these settlements must lx* 
promptly concluded if the United Nations is to function with the fullest 
effectiveness.” ’’ The question was finally settled as a result of direc't 
negotiations among the four powers. These were begun in April, 1919, 
and on May 4 the Council received word that an agreement on lifting the 
restrictions had been reached. 


11. Korea 

The Early Korean Problem. Tlie failure of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to agree on steps to implement the wartime promise of independ¬ 
ence for Korea “in due course” led the United States, on September 17, 
1947, to submit the Korean question to the General Asseinhlv. That body, 
over the protests of the Soviet bloc, voted to establish a United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea, with authority to observe elections for 
a national assembly, which, in turn, would establish a national govennnent 
for Korea. It was, of course, assumed that if the Commission’s efforts were 
successful, the Russian-American occupation of Korea, that had begun in 
1945 for the purpose of liquidating the Japanese control, would end. The 
Commission, reduced to eight members by the refusal of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. to send a representative, arrived in Seoul on January 8, 1948. It 
was welcomed in the American zone, but was denied all access to North 
Korea, which was under Soviet control. Upon the advice of the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly, the Commission observed the elec¬ 
tions of May 10, 1948, in South Korea and reported that it was “a valid ex¬ 
pression of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were 
accessible to the Commission.” On August 15 the “National Government 
of Korea” was proclaimed, with Syngman Rhee as president, and the United 
States military government was declared to be terminated. 

On December 12, 1948, the final day of the Third Session, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution, based on an American-Australian-Chinese resolution 
offered by the First Committee, providing for a new commission of seven 
members to continue to function in Korea. On the same day the Assembly 
recognized the Republic of Korea as the only legal government in the entire 
country. The United States extended recognition on January 1, 1949, and 
thirty-one other states followed suit. The Soviet Union withheld recog¬ 
nition and employed the “veto” to prevent the new republic from be- 

^ United States Participation in the United Nations; Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1948, Dept, of State Pub. 3437, International Organization and 
Conferences Series III, 29 (April, 1948), p. 77. 
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coming a member of the United Nations. Instead, she sponsored the 
**Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in North Korea, proclaimed in 
September, 1948. This government also claimed to be the only legal one in 
Korea. 

The General Assembly in the resolution of December 12, 1948, had 
recommended that the ocenpving powers should withdraw their occupa¬ 
tion forces from Korea as (‘arly as practicable.” In pursuance of this resolu¬ 
tion the United States announced the complete withdrawal of her forces on 
June 29, 1949. The United Nations Commission on Korea was on hand 
to observe this action and vtTifi(‘d it in its report of July 28, 1949. While 
the Commission had not l)ecn allowed access to North Korea, and so was 
in no position to suhstanf/.itr the claim, the Soviet Union announced with¬ 
drawal of her troops as of December, 1948. 

During 1949 frccpient clashes near the thirty-eighth parallel continued 
})etween the Korean “republics,” which had been partly armed by the 
withdrawing powers. On August 4,1949, forces from North Korea launched 
a large-scale invasion of the Ongjiii Peninsula which juts below the thirty- 
eighth parallel into the northwest corner of South Korea. The assault was 
repulsed after heavy fighting; it was renewed on October 14 and again 
turned back. The United Nations Commission reported: ‘There is much 
military posturing on botli sides of the parallel. This holds a serious clanger 
of provoking open conflict. Military conflict in Korea would mean the 
most barbarous civil war.” ^ 

At the Fourth Session of the General Assemblv the Korean Commission 

✓ 

was continued with a more comprehensive mandate to observe and report 
on developments wliicli might result in armed conflict, as well as to note 
the development of representative government and to seek to facilitate the 
removal of barriers to economic, social, and other friendly intercourse 
caused by the division of Korea. 

Invasion and Early UN Action. On the morning of Sunday, June 24, 
1950, armed forces from North Korea began an assault in great force across 
the thirty-eighth parallel upon the Rc^public of Korea. This action pre¬ 
cipitated the greatest international crisis since the end of World War II. 

United States Ambassador John J. Muccio, who was in Seoul, reported 
the attack to the Department of State, where it was received on Saturday 
night, June 24, at 9:26, Eastern Daylight Time. The United States govern¬ 
ment immediately contacted the United Nations, and at 3:00 a.m. on 
June 25 requested an immediate meeting of the Security Council. When 
the Council met at 2:00 p.m. of the same day, it already had before it the re¬ 
port of the United Nations Commission on Korea, which confirmed the 
attack. The Commission’s cable to Secretary-General Lie stated that the 
situation was “assuming character of full-scale war,” 

At its meeting on June 25 the Security Council passed by a 9 to 0 vote 
a United States resolution which noted “with grave concern the armed 

^Background Information on Korea: Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Pursuant to H, Res. 260 (Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 40-41. 
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attack upon the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea, state (1 

that the Security Council ‘"determines that this action constitutes a in. ac i 

of tlie peace/’ and declared that it: 

I. Calls for the immediate cessation of hostilities, and calls upon the au¬ 
thorities of North Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces to the 
thirty-eighth parallel; 

IL Requests the United Nations Commission on Korea to observe the 
withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth parallel; and to 
keep the Security Council informed on the execution of this resolution; 

III. Calls upon all members to render every assistance to the Unitcxl 
Nations in the execution of this resolution and to retrain from giving assist- 
anc;e to the North Kon*an authorities.^ 

In pursuance of this resolution, President Truman announced the next 
day that he had authorized General MacArthur, the United States Far 
Eastern Commander, to furnish the Republic of Korea additional militar)^ 
supplies and assistance in support of “the effort of the Security Council to 
terminate this serious breach of the peace.” On June 27 he further an¬ 
nounced that the United States was sending air and sea forces “to give the 
Korean Government troops cover and support.” 

By tliis time another cable had arrived from the Commission recommend¬ 
ing more vigorous action. This cable stated: 

North Korean advances have created dangerous situation with possibilities 
of rapid deterioration. Impossible [to] estimate situation which [will] exist 
tomorrow in Seoul. In view [of] Commission's past experience and existing 
situation commission [is] convinced North Korea will not heed Council 
resolution nor accept UNCOK good offices. Suggest have Council give con¬ 
sideration whether invitation [to] both parties [to] agree on neutral mediator 
cither to negotiate peace or requesting member governments [to] undertake 
immediate mediation. Commission [has] decided [to] stand by in Seoul. 
Danger is that critical operations now in progress may end in matter of days 
and [the] question of cease fire tmd withdrawal [of] North Korean forces 
suggested [in the] CJouncil resolution may prove academic. 

The Commission further noted that the North Korean regime was ap¬ 
parently carrying out a well-planned, concerted, and full-scale invasion 
of South Korea, and that the South Korean forces had obviously been 
deployed on a defensive basis and that they had been taken completely 
by surprise. 

Further information from the Commission, dated June 26, described the 
events which had led up to invasion of South Korea: 

(1) For two years the North Korean regime has been carrying on a 
campaign designed to weaken and destroy the Government of the Republic; 
nevertheless, in recent months the Republic has improved in economic and 
political stability. 

® Building the Peace: The Fight against Aggression in Korea (Department of State, 
1950), No. 24, p. 1. 

Background Information on Korea, p. 45. 
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(2) Despite North Korean efforts to prevent effective elections in the 
Republic on May 30, the elections were on the whole successfully con¬ 
ducted and in an atmosphere of law and order. 

(3) The newly elected assembly, with increased representation for 
moderate elements, convened on June 19, 1950, in a hopeful almosphcre 
conducive to continued progress in the building of an effective representative 
government in an economically healthy state. 

(4) Early in June tlie North Korean regime launched a new campaign 
for national unification. An “apparent intention” . . . was to split the unity 
prevailing in the South Koreiin National Assembly. 

(5) In the light of events the radio propaganda offensive calling for 
early unification by pc.ic oful means seems to have been intended solely for 
its screening effect. 

(6) The Commission has “no evidence to justify in any respect” North 
Korean charges of a South Korean attack. “All tlic evidences continues to 
point to a calculated co-ordinated attack prepared and launched with 
secrecy.” 

On June 27, after rejecting a Yugoslav proposal to rent>w and initiate 
efforts for mediation, the Security Council took a momentous step — it 
adopted a more specific United States-sponsored resolution reciuesting 
assistance to the Republic of Korea from all member nations. After this 
request had been circulated to all fifty-nine members of the United Nations, 
fifty-three states pledged their moral support, and a smaller number 
promised direct assistance. 

Another important decision was taken by the Security Council in a 
resolution of July 7, sponsored jointly by Franco and the United Kingdom, 
setting up a Unified Command under the UN flag. This resolution re¬ 
quested all members who provided assistance to Korea to make such as¬ 
sistance available under the leadership of the United States. The resolu¬ 
tion further requested the United States to designate the commander of 
such forces and to report the course of action taken by the Unified Com¬ 
mand. 

It should be noted that a unique set of circumstances prevailed within 
the United Nations which allowed the Security Council to take this action. 
The Soviet Union had been boycotting the Council since January, when 
its representative had walked out because the Council had voted against 
a U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude the representatives of Nationalist China and 
seat the representatives of the Chinese Communist regime. Also contribut¬ 
ing to the Council’s ability to meet the situation was the presence of 
American occupation forces in Japan and other nearby areas. 

The Soviet Attitude. An indication of the Soviet Unions attitude 
towards the Security Council’s action was contained in a communication 
to the Secretary-General on June 27. A cable from Moscow declared that 
the Council’s resolution of June 27 was illegal because it was adopted by 

Quoted in Richard M. Fagley, The Korean Situation (Department of International 
Justicie and Goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America), 
Series 3, Sept. 30, 1950, p. 2. 
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six votes, the seventh vote being that of the Knomintang representative, 
who, the Soviet Union contended, had no right to represent China. It 
further a.sserted that the provisions of the United Nations Charter rctpiired 
the congurrence of the five permanent Council members on all important 
decisions and that the Soviet representative had been absent. This legal 
argument has been dealt with in the previous chapter. 

On August 1, 1950 the U.S.S.R. sent her representative back to the 
Security Council to assiune his tiun as President. The month of August 
saw a great deal of long and acrimonious debate over tlie adoption of an 
agenda. Further attempts to deal with the Korean question in the Security 
Council were effectively blocked. The U.S.S.R. delegate proposed an item 
entitled “Peaceful settlement of the Korean question,” while the United 
States representative moved that the wording should continue to be “Com¬ 
plaint of aggression against the Republic of Korea.” On August 3, the 
Council rejected the Soviet proposal and adopted the American. The 
Soviet representative, Jacob Malik, repeatedly charged that the UN action 
in Korea had been taken at the dictation of American “ruling circles,” and 
that the UN flag was being used as a disguise for American imperialism. 
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To Cross the Parallel? After the Korean Communists had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in occupying the whole of the Korean Peninsula, the UN forces 
began to fight their way back from the Pusan area to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. This development confronted the UN with the question as to 
whether its forces should pass the dividing line and invade North Korea. 
The Security Council resolution of July 7 had left the decision in the hands 
of the Unified Command, with the only restriction being the requirement 
of periodic reports on the military situation. 

The United States pressed for a decision which would authorize the 
crossing of the parallel, and eight states — Australia, brazil, Cuba, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, and the United Kingdom — 
sponsored a rt^solution v^liich implied approval of such a course. More 
explicitly, it pledged that ‘T'nited Nations forces should not remain in any 
part of Korea otherwise tliaii so far as necessary for achieving the ob¬ 
jectives specified.” The Assembly approved on October 7 by a vote of 
47 to 5 with 7 abstentions. The representative from India expressed strong 
dissatisfaction with the resolution, saying that it might very well lead to 
an enlargement of the war. In spite of this warning United Nations forces 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel and soon had pushed northward close to 
the Yalii River, which divides Korea from Manchuria. The risk of enlarg¬ 
ing the war was not deemed to be so great as to prevent the UN command 
from attempting to achieve its objective in Korea, namely to resist the 
aggression from the north and to assist in the establishment of a democratic 
government for the whole country. 

The Chinese Enter the War. On Novembers, 1950, with United Nations 
forces very thinly deployed far up in northern Korea, organized Chinese 
Communist forces intervened on a large scale. General MacArthur, head 
of the Unified Command, rcjported that “a new war” had begun and that 
his forces were being attacked by a considerable portion of the Cliinese 
continental armed forces. 

On November 10, 1950, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States .submitted a joint re.solution to the Security 
Council. This called on all states and authorities to refrain from assisting 
or encouraging the forces of North Korea, affirmed the policy of the United 
Nations of holding the Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate, and urged 
attention to the grave danger which continued intervention by Chinese 
forces in Korea would entail. The Chinese troops — called “volunteers” 
by the People s Republic — had meanwliile launched a huge offensive 
which threatened for the second time to drive United Nations forces from 
Korea. 

On November 28 a representative of the People’s Republic of China ap¬ 
peared before the Security Council, which had on its agenda an item en¬ 
titled, “Complaint of armed invasion of Taiwan” (Formosa). The Security 
Council had invited the Chinese People’s Republic to send a spokesman to 
attend the meetings of the Security Council at which the question of For¬ 
mosa would be discussed. Before the Council, the Chinese Communist rep- 
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rescntativc bitterly attacked the United States, claiming that she hc.d 
bombed Chinese territory ninety times, and declared that t e acvance o 
American forces toward the Manchurian frontier — they actua y ic ac ui jt 
at one point — had endangered China's security. He further contended that 
Formosa was not a proper subject of discussion by the United Nations be¬ 
cause it was an integral part of China and international agreements (Cairo 
and Teheran) had recognized it as such. Following his address, he sub¬ 
mitted a resolution calling for the condemnation of the United States in¬ 
vasion of Formosa and the complete withdrawal from Korea of the armed 
forces of the United States and all other states in order to permit the people 
of North and South Korea to settle their own problems. The resolution was 
defeated. 

''Uniting for Peace." Beginning in September, 1950, increasing demands 
had been made to make sure that should another '‘breach of the peace” 
occur sole reliance need not be placed on the Security Council. The next 
time, the Russians might not be absent. Consequently, the Assembly, on 
November 30, 1950, after considerable debate, adopted the famous Uniting 
for Peace Resolution, generally credited to American Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. The vote was 52 to 5, with 2 abstentions. ITiis resolution 
provides that “if the Security Council because of lack of unanimity of the 
permanent members fails to exercise its primary responsibility ... in any 
case where there appesars to be a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression, the General Assembly shall consider the matter imme¬ 
diately with a view to making appropriate recommendations to Members 
for collective measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace or 
act of aggression the use of armed force when necessary.” The Resolution 
also set up two bodies: a permanent investigating group, called the Peace 
Observation Commission, to give constant scrutiny to areas of tension in 
which peace might be endangered; and a Collective Measures Committee 
to study and report on steps for maintaining and strengthening international 
peace and security. The nature and implications of this historic resolution 
were examined in the preceding chapter. 

Condemnations of Red China. With United Nations Forces retreating 
before the onslaught of the Chinese Communists and the United States 
pressing for Peking’s condemnation as an aggressor, twelve Asian-Arab 
nations under India’s leadership offered proposals on December 14 with 
the objective of attaining a cease-fire in Korea and ultimately negotiating 
other outstanding issues in the Far East. The resolution was adopted and 
a Group on Geasc-Fire was set up. Its first proposals were rejected by the 
People’s Republic on December 21 with the blunt announcement that it 
considered all major resolutions passed by the United Nations without the 
participation of the People’s Republic of Ghina “as illegal and null and 
void.” While some states, including the United States, felt that this reply 
constituted an outright rejection of the cease-fire proposal, other states 
urged caution. The United Kingdom delegate said that “it would be ad¬ 
visable to allow more time to elapse” in order to be certain that responsi- 
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liility for a failure to achieve a cease-fire would not in any way rest with 
the United Nations. 

1 he Cease-l'uc Croup, not entirely dismayed, drafted a set of principles 
designed to clarify the United Nations position on the stand taken by the 
Chinese Communists. On January 13,1951, tliis draft of principles was sent 
to Peking. When the People s Republic replied by offering a set of coun¬ 
terproposals, disagrc'cment arose as to whether the reply constituted an¬ 
other rejection. The United States argued that the reply was an outright 
rc'jection and ask(j(l the General Assembly to condemn China as an “aggres¬ 
sor.” The French delegate believed that “the meaning of that message 
should be weighed.” Indian representative said that branding the 
People s Ih'public as an aggressor “could serve no useful purpose.” 

The Indian Government, llirough its ambassador in Peking, thereupon 
made another effort to clarify points of difference. The reply of the Chi¬ 
nese Comiuunist GovtTument to this new overture again brought mixed 
reactions. The United Kingdom delegate felt that the reply held a greater 
possibility of agrcjcment than any of the preceding ones. 

Two resolutions expressing these divergent opinions were introduced in 
the Genc'ral Assembly. A United States resolution declared that the Se¬ 
curity Council had “faik'd to exercise its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peac(^ and security in regard to Chinese Com¬ 
munist intervention in Korea,” and a.sked that the Chinese People’s Re¬ 
public be condemned as an aggressor. The resolution also made provision 
lor a “Committee on Additional Measures” which would consist of the 
same membership as the Collective Measures Committee. This committee 
would search for new ways to combat the aggression in Korea. The Asian- 
Arab blocs resolution urged further attempts at a cease-fire as well as a 
siibscxpient conference on other Far Eastern issues. On February 1, the 
United States resolution passed by a vote of 44 to 7 with 9 abstentions 
over the protests of the Arab-Asian representatives. 

While the debate raged, so did the fighting. Early in 1951, after serious 
reverses in November and December, the United Nations forces had be¬ 
gun to advance again; but April brought another heavy North Korean- 
Chinese counter-attack and a virtual stalemate developed at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. With the pro.spects for a negotiated peace appearing very 
slim, the Committee on Additional Measures noted that a considerable 
number of states had already imposed an embargo on war materiel to 
China and suggested that this might be extended to include more states. 
By September, fifty-one members and thirteen non-member states complied 
with a General Assembly resolution of May 17 embodying this suggestion. 

Truce Talking. On June 23,1951, with the UN forces again advancing, a 
war-weary world had its hopes raised by Jacob Malik, the Soviet delegate. 
In a radio broadcast he hinted that, as a first step toward settling the con¬ 
flict in Korea, the belligerents should begin discussions for a cease-fire and 
an armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces from the thirty- 
eighth parallel. On June 29 General Ridgway, who had replaced General 
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MacArthur in April, addressed a letter to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Communist forces in Korea. He proposed that a meeting take place aboard 
a Danish hospital ship in Wonsan harbor. The Communist reply carat; the 
following day via the Peking radio. While the reply accepted the idea of 
the meeting it stipulated the place as Kaesong, one of the few towns be¬ 
low the thirty-eighth parallel still in Communist hands. General Ridgway 
accepted the Kaesong site, and on July 10 delegations from the United 
Nations Command and from the North Korean-Chinese commanders began 
meeting. Because of alleged violations of the neutral zone around Kaesong 
by the United Nations, the North Koreans and the Chinese suspendeil nego¬ 
tiations on August 23 but agreed to resume them on October 25 at Pan- 
munjom, not far from Kaesong. 

The negotiations entered their second year in July, 1952. Ostensibly 
only one issue stood in the way of a settlement, but this issue was a very 
large one — the exchange of prisoners. Close to 200,000 wore involved. 
There was, in addition, a principle at stake. The United Nations insisted 
that no prisoner in its hands should be forced against his wishes to return 
to Communist areas. The Communist thesis was that since the Gentwa 
Convention on Prisoners of War (1929) provided for general repatriation 
the United Nations stand was contrary to international law. A matter of 
prestige was also involved as far as the Chinese and North Koreans w'cre 
concerned, and they repeatedly stated that only torture and starvation 
could have forced any of their men to prefer to stay with the Western 
imperialists. The Communists’ strongest bargaining point was tlieir hold¬ 
ing of some 12,000 United Nations prisoners. 

The American delegates to the United Nations have answered the North 
Korean-Chinese legal arguments conceniing the Geneva Convention by 
saying that “no forced repatriation” certainly represents the spirit if not 
the letter of the convention. President Truman supported the UN position 
with the .statement that the United States would never agree to forced re¬ 
patriation. 

The Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the UN, begun in 
October, 1952, gave careful attention to a Korean peace proposal drafted by 
the Arab-Asian group under the leadership of India. For a time it seemed 
that this proposal might provide a way out of the impasse in the truce 
negotiations. All such hopes, however, were soon dashed by a blunt re¬ 
jection by Andrei Vyshinsky, on behalf of the U.S.S.R., and by the People’s 
Republic of China soon afterwards. In the meantime, the truce talks at 
Panmunjom had been .suspended. There the Korean dispute stood until 
the Malenkov-Mao-Tse Tung “peace offensive” in the .spring of 1953 
brought a resumption of truce talks on a distinctly hopeful note. 

SECURITY PROBLEMS 

The United Nations Charter, Chapter VII, defines the broad area of “se¬ 
curity problems.” Three provisions, contained in two articles, relate par- 
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ticularly to military security. Article 47 provides for the setting up of a 
Military Staff Committee, to be composed of the chiefs of staff of the five 
permanent members of tlie Security Council (the Big Five), or their rep¬ 
resentatives, “to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions re¬ 
lating to the Security Councirs military requirements for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the employment and command of 
forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament”; and Article 26 places upon the Security Council final re¬ 
sponsibility for formulating plans “for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of arinaincr.^s,” The implementation of these provisions is 
spoken of as “security prol)I<uns.” We shall discuss these iindejr three 
heads: armed forces for th*. I'mited Nations; the regulation and reduction 
of armaments; and the conhoi of atomic energy. 

1. Armed Forces for the United Nations 

The Military Staff Committee was established by the Security Council on 
January 25, 1946, in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. It held 
its first meeting in London on February 4 of the same year, but in late 
March transferred its activities to a hotel suite in New York City. 7'he 
Committee had been specilieally directed to undertake an examination of 
the military aspects and implications of Article 43 of the Charter, and to re¬ 
port its findings to the Council. Paragraph 1 of Article 43 reads as follows: 
“All members of thc^ United Nations, in order to contribute to the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to 
th<' Security Ouincil, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security.” This was certainly a large order. While Article 43 did not call 
for a real international police force, it did provide that strong national con¬ 
tingents should be made available to the Security Council. 

Most of the twenty-five meetings, all private, which the Military Staff 
Committee held in 1946 were devoted to consideration of the basic princi¬ 
ples which should govern the organization of the national contingents and 
to work on a staneWrd form of agreement to be used in negotiations be¬ 
tween the Security Council and member states of the UN for the provi¬ 
sion of “armed forces, assistance, and facilities” under Article 43 of th(* 
Charter. On April 30, 1947, the Committee submitted a lengthy report to 
the Security Council. It revealed that little progress had been made by 
the militar)^ experts of the “Big Five,” and that serious differences of opinion 
had arisen between the representative of the Soviet Union and the other 
members of the Committee. On only twenty-five of the forty-one articles 
in the report was the Committee in unanimous agreement. The Soviet 
member insisted that under Article 43 each of the Big Five should make 
available to the Council armed forces of exactly the same strength and type; 
that forces made available on call should be “garrisoned” within the coun- 
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tries which contributed them, except for troops on occupation duty in 
former enemy countries; that, unless otherwise directed by the Security 
Council, armed forces employed by the Council should be withdrawn to 
their own territories within thirty to ninety days after completion of the 
mission assigned to them; and that bases were not included in the '^assist- 
ance, and facilities’^ mentioned in Article 43. All of these restrictions w'ere 
unacceptable to the other members of the Military Staff Committee. While 
they favored a balanced force, with a comparable over-all contribution by 
each of the “Big Five,” they favored different contributions in land, sea, 
and air components. 

On June 30, 1947, in response to a request from the Security Council, 
representatives of France, Great Britain, and the United States on the 
Committee submitted tentative estimates of the strength and approximate 
composition of the armed forces wdiich in thedr opinion should be made 
available by their nations to the Security Council. The Soviet member 
did not submit an estimate at this time, but shortly afterwards did present 
an “unoflBcial” one to a subcommittee of the Military Staff Committee. 
These various estimates showed the major powers to be far apart in their 
views of the proper implementation of Article 43. 

Under these circumstances, it was hardly surprising that the extensive* 
debates in the Security Council on the Military Staff Committee’s report 
failed to lead to concrete results. The Soviet representative was particu¬ 
larly insistent that acceptance of his government’s views on the basic prin¬ 
ciples involved was a prerequisite to the negotiation of special agreements 
under Article 43. 

The meetings of the Committee were continued, but were usually brief 
and desultory. In July, 1948, it informed the Council that it could not go 
ahead with its work until the Council had completed consideration of its 
1947 report. The attempts to implement Article 43 and to give to the Se¬ 
curity Council the military backing it required for effective action seemed 
to be effectively checkmated. 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution of November, 1950, recognized that the 
UN could not implement Article 43. According to this, the General Assem¬ 
bly’s Collective Measures Committee, rather than the Security Councirs 
Military Staff Committee, would prepare for the application of sanctions. 
The military units to be at its disposal, however, would not be true United 
Nations forces, but "national armed forces elements” made available by 
previous agreement — in effect, a return to the League of Nations system 
of voluntary contributions. The Resolution, of course, contemplated first 
of all the political inability of the Council to act, not an inadequacy of its 
military resources; and it certainly did not shelve the Council as the UN’s 
primary security agency. 
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2. The Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 

On October 29,1946, the Soviet Foreign Minister, V. M, Molotov, intro¬ 
duced into the General Assembly a resolution calling for a general reduc¬ 
tion of armaments by the nations of the world and for a prohibition of the 
production and use of atomic energy for military purposes. A special sub¬ 
committee of twenty members was created to consider this proposal. A 
draft presented by the United States became the basis for a resolution 
which the General Assembly passed, by unanimous vote, on December 14, 
1946. 

Besides urging the Atomic- Energy Commission to expedite its work, the 
resolution requested the Security Council to accelerate as much as possible 
the implementation of Article 43 of the Charter, and to formulate practical 
measures for the regulation and reduction of armaments. Three months 
later, the Council, recognizing that “the implementation of the resolution 
of the Cc'ueral Assembly on this subject” was “one of the most xirgent and 
important tasks” facing it, established the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, composed of representatives of the members of the Security 
Council. The Commission was instructed to present to the Couneil within 
three months proposals for the regulation and reduetion of “eonventional” 
armaments. It was specifically enjoined from con.sidering plans for the 
control of atomic bombs or other weapons of mass destruction, which came 
within the province of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The discussion within the Commission and later in the Security Council 
revealed a fundamental difference of approach to the subject of the reduc¬ 
tion of armaments. The position of the U.S.S.R., supported by Poland, was 
that immediate reduction was a “first and indispensable step” in restoring 
world confidence and that proposals for the prohibition of atomic weapons 
.shoxild also bo considered by the Commission. The position of the United 
States, endorsed with varying degrees of enthusiasm by all other members 
of the Commis.sion and the Council except the U.S.S.R. and Poland, was 
stated by Secretary of State Marshall in Hs speech at the opening of the 
Second Session of the General Assembly, on September 17,1947: 

I say frankly to the General Assembly that it is the conviction of my 
Government that a workable system for the regulation of armaments can not 
be put into operation until conditions of international confidence prevail. 
Wc have consistently and repeatedly made it clear that the regulation of 
armaments presupposes enough international understanding to make pos¬ 
sible the settlement of peace terms with Germany and Japan, the im¬ 
plementation of agreements putting military forces and facilities at the dis- 
poiial of the Security Gouncil, and an international arrangement for the 
control of atomic energy. 

After attempting for months to agree on a formulation of basic prin¬ 
ciples, the Commission for Conventional Armaments, on August 12, 1948, 
adopted a resolution embodying the views of the United States, and five 
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days later approved a draft progress report to the Security Cour.dl. 
The Soviet Union opposed the resolution, and prevented the draft rej3orl 
from becoming official. In his opening speech before the Third Session ol 
the General Assembly, the Soviet delegate introduced a resolution calling 
for the total prohibition of atomic weapons and for the reduction of arma¬ 
ments by the permanent members of the Security Council by one-third 
within one year. The debate on this proposal led to the passage, on No¬ 
vember 19, 1948, of a different kind of resolution, approved by forty-three 
members of the General Assembly, with only the Soviet bloc in active oppo¬ 
sition. This resolution affirmed the view that “the reduction of conven¬ 
tional armaments and armed forceps can only be attained in an atmosphere 
of real and lasting improvement in international relations”; but at the same' 
time it urged the Security Council to continue its study of the problem 
through the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and suggested that 
the Commission "devote its first attention to formulating proposals for th.e 
receipt, checking and publication, by an international organ of control 
within the framework of the Security Council, of full information to be 
supplied by Member States with regard to their effectives and their con¬ 
ventional armaments.” When, in early 1949, the Commission offered plans 
to carry out the Assembly suggestion, the Soviet Union prevented their 
adoption by the Security Council. 

On June 6, 1950, Secretary-General Trygve Lie asserted that efforts to¬ 
ward the control of armaments had been "virtually a complete failure,” but 
he called upon the UN members for further efforts. Later in the same year. 
President Truman suggested that the Commission for Conventional Arma¬ 
ments and the Atomic Energy Commission be merged. Further develop¬ 
ments thereupon became a part of the story of atomic energy control. 

3. The Control of Atomic Energy 

We are here to make a choice between the quick and the dead. That is 
our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a hope which, seized 
upon with faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned 
every man to be the slave of Fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: We must 
elect World Peace or World Destruction.^® 

^*The official records of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, the Dis¬ 
armament Commission, the Security Council, and the General Assembly contain detailed 
accounts of the consideration of questions relating to the international control of atomic 
energy by the United Nations. Brief but still detailed summaries are contained in the 
following publications of die U. S. Department of State: The International Control of 
Atomic Energy: Growth of a Policy, Dept, of State Pub. 2702 (1946); The International 
Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Crossroads, Dept, of State Pub. 3161 (1948); 
The First Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
Council, Dec. 31, 1946, Dept, of State Pub. 2737 (1947); The Second Report of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council, Sept. 11, 1947, 
Dept, of State Pub. 2932 (1947); and The Third Report of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, May 17, 1948, Dept, of State Pub. 3179 
(1948). 
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With these vigorous words Bernard M. Baruch, United States repre¬ 
sentative on the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations, opened 
his address at the first session of the Commission, on June 14, 1946. A year 
before, when the final touches were being put on the United Nations 
Charter, the statesmen at San Francisco had been unaware that a new era 
was soon to be born. Less than two months later, however, the terrifying 
secret was disclosed when atomic bombs were dropped on the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima (August 6) and Nagasaki (August 9), with devastat¬ 
ing effect. A new genie — the “liasic power of the universe,” as President 
Truman called it in first announcing the use of the bomb — had been re¬ 
leased, a genie capable of encompassing the destruction of mankind unless 
properly handled. 

Setting up the AEC. Realizing that atomic control could not be accom¬ 
plished on the national level, the President of the United States and the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Canada, representing the governments 
which had collaborated during the war in the development of the atomic 
bomb, met in November, 1945, and issued an Agreed Declaration, urging 
that international action for the control of atomic energy be taken under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The following month, at a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministeis of Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the United States in 
Moscow, the Soviet Union endorsed the Declaration. In January, 1946, 
at the opening session of ihe General Assembly, all the nations with perma¬ 
nent seats on the Security Council joined in sponsoring a resolution for the 
establishment of a United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. This reso¬ 
lution, approved unanimously on January 24, 1946, established the AEC, 
composed of one representative of each of the states on the Security Coun¬ 
cil, and also, in recognition of her part in the development of the atomic 
bomb, one from Canada. The Council was to is.sue directives to the AEC, 
approve its reports, recommendations, and rules of procedure, and trans¬ 
mit such of these as it chose to other UN agencies. In the same resolution, 
the Council instructed the Commission to proceed "with the utmost dis¬ 
patch” to its work and, on a number of points, to make specific proposals: 

(a) for extending between all nations the exchange of basic scientific 
information for peaceful ends; 

(h) for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful piuposes; 

(c) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and 
all other major weapons adaptable to man’s destruction; 

(d) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying States against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

Proposals of the United States and the U.S.S.R. When the AEC met 

in New York on June 14, after some months’ delay, two basic plans were 
presented to it — the United States plan, presented by Bernard Baruch, and 
the Soviet proposals, presented by Andrei Gromyko. The United States 
plan was based largely on the famous Acheson-Lilienthal Report, which had 
been drafted in the spring of 1946; it proposed the creation of an Inter- 
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national Atomic Development Authority, which should control all phase's 

of the development and use of atomic energy, starting wit i raw mate i la s, 

including the following: 

1. Management control or ownership of all atomic-cneigy activities po- 
tentiaJly dangerous to world security. 

2. Power to control, inspect, at}d license all other atomic activities. 

3. The duty of fostering the In'ocficiul uses of aloinic energy. 

4. Research and development rcsponsibiUtics of an a/firinativc character. 

The American plan further provided that after some' effective system of 
international control had been put into effect, by specifically defined .stages, 
the production of atomic bombs .should cease and all exi.sting stockpiles 
should be destroyed or otherwise disposed of according to the terms of the 
agreement. The UN would exclusively control and operate all means for 
the production of atomic energy. The veto was to be inapplicable when 
the Security Council considered action again.st stales engaged in illegal 
production. The United States then made a formal offer of potentially tre¬ 
mendous significance: to surrender her secrets regarding the manufacture 
of atomic bombs, and to destroy the bombs in her possession. She would do 
this, however, only after the UN had accjuircd control of all atomic facilities. 

The Soviet proposals were fundamentally different in character and in 
implications from those outlined by Mr. Baruch. The U.S.S.R. wanted a 
convention for the immediate outlawing of the production and use of 
atomic bombs, and the destruction of all existing stockpiles within a brief 
period. She would accept day-to-day inspection within prescribed limits. As 
these suggestions were elaborated It became clear that they meant that the 
Security Council would have to handle cases in this field in the same way 
as any other threats to peace — in other words, that the veto would apply 
to enforcement against violators; that inspection would be largely — but not 
altogether — restricted to .scheduled visits to stipulated plants; and that 
member states could own and operate atomic facilities subject to the regu¬ 
lations of a control commission. Atomic weapons would be outlawed at the 
instant that controls legally entered into force, regardless of when they 
went into actual operation. 

These early exchanges crystallized the issues that have persisted through 
the UN’s efforts to set up effective controls in the use of atomic weapons. 
These issues are (1) the general operation of the control system; (2) the 
timing of inspection and controls as against the destruction of stockpiles; 
(3) inspection procedures; and (4) the use of the veto in enforcement 
actions. 

First Report of the AEC. Early in its deliberations the AEG established 
a Working Committee, a Committee on Controls, a Legal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, and a Scientific and Technical Committee. On October 2, 1946, the 
Scientific and Technical Committee reported that there was no reason to 
doubt that effective control of atomic energy was technically feasible. On 
December 26 the Committee on Controls, after careful investigation, sub- 
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mittecl the conclusion that an international agency was net-essary. A few 
clays later fhe AEG, with the Soviet and Polish members abstaining, ap- 
l^rovecl the so-callc'd First lU'port, based on a series of proposals submitted 
thrc*e weeks earlier by Mr. bariieb. With minor changes and additions, the 
Report embraec'd the Anic'riean proposals of June for an International 
nevelopineiit Authority. 

Th(' Security Council debated the First Report in its scission of Febru¬ 
ary o~March 10, 1947, and, c\c(' 2 )t for the Soviet and Polish inembcTS, in- 
tonnally a 2 i[)roA-ed it. During the disc'ussion Mr. Gromyko brought before 
(he S(*c*urity Council some “AincMulments and Additions to the First Jh'port 
()l the Atomic EncTgy C^.onnni.ssiou.” The Council discussed this document 
in only a gcmcTal wa)'. Mi rhomyko then transmitted these “New Pro¬ 
posals" to the AEC on June 11, 1947. to supplement the proposals of June 
19, 1946, the original statement of the Soviet j>osition They amountc^d to 
a rc'itcTation of the earlier 2)ro]3osals. A subcommittee of the Commission, 
in a vote of August 15, found that the Russian propo.sals “as they now stand 
and the explanations givcMi thereon do not j)rovide an adequate basis for the 
dex'cdojnnent by the Committee of .spc^eific 2 ^ro 2 M)sals for an eife^etive system 
ol international control of atomic energy. ” 

The Second Report of the AEC. The Second Rej^ort of the Atomic 
Energy Commi.ssion was submitted to the Security Council on Septt in- 
ber 11, 1947. Summari/ing earlier findings and pro^^osals, the Second Re¬ 
port clearly revealed the fundamental diltevences in the approach to the 
problem of the control of atomic (mergy between the Soviet Union and Po¬ 
land on the one hand and the remaining mi'inbers of the Commission on 
the other. The major conclusion was stated in the following terms: 

The majoriU^ of the Cornmis.sion concludes that the s[>ecific y)ro 2 )Osals of 
(his Report which define the functions and 2 X)wers of an international 
agency, taken together with the General Findings and Recommendations of 
the First Report, jirovide the essential basis for the establishment of an 
(‘ll(‘ctivc syslein ol control lo ensure the use of atomic energy only for j^eacc- 
fiil pnrjwses and to ])rolee( complying stales against the hazards of viola¬ 
tions and eva.sions.'-^ 

After pres(‘ntati()n of its Second Report, the AEC] virtually .siisj)ended 
work lor the remainder of 1947, although in December the Working Com¬ 
mittee decided to enter into a detailed reconsideration of the Soviet pro¬ 
posals of June 11, 1947. Tljis was done in a series of seven meetings, held 
between January 16 and March 6, 1948. The same arguments were re¬ 
peated, with no significant variations, by both sides. On April 5 the Work¬ 
ing C^omrnittee, by a vote of nine to two, adopted a report and a resolution 
u'hich declared that th(' Soviet proposals “ignore the existing technical 
knowledge of the problem of atomic energy control, do not provide an 
adequate basis for the effective international control of energy . . . and 

The Second Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to the Se~ 
curity CouncU, Sept. 11, 1947, Dept, of State Pub. 2932 (1947 ), p. 2. 
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therefore, do not conform to the terms of reference of the Atomic Energy 
(Jominission.” The Committee concluded that ‘no useful purpose can he 
served by further discussion of these proposals. 

The Third Report of the AEC. The Atomic Energ}' Commission had 
virtually reached a dcad-eml On May 17,1948, with the usual two dissent¬ 
ing votes, it approved a Third Report to the Security Council and recom¬ 
mended that its three reports he transmitted to the next session of the 
General Assembly and that the Commission suspend its fruitless labors 
until a basis for agreement was deemed to exist. The Third Report con¬ 
tained statements of far-reacliing implications: 

Unless effective international control is established, there can be no lasting 
security against atomic weapons for any nation, whatever its size, location 
or i^ovver. 

The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the impact of its plan on 
traditional prerogatives of national sovereignty. But in the face of the 
realities of the problem it sees no alternative to the voluntary sharing by 
nations of their sovereignly in this field to the extent required by its 
proposals.^'* 

The consideration of the reports by the Tliird Session of the General As¬ 
sembly, in the latter part of 1948, particularly by the Political and Security 
Committee, gave the Soviet Union an opportunity to restate and elaborate 
her objections to the majority plan. A resolution which she submitted, rcc- 
ominending that the AEC prepare draft conventions for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and for the establishment of a system of international con¬ 
trol of atomic energy —the two conventions to go into effect simultane¬ 
ously — was defeated in a plenary session of the Assembly on November 4, 
1948, by a vote of 40 to 6 with 5 abstentions. Instead, on the same day by 
the same vote, the Assembly adopted another resolution, which, among 
other things, expressed “deep concern” over the impasse which had been 
reached by the Commission, and called upon the Commission to resume its 
work. This resolution also endorsed the majority plan of the AEC as a 
feasible and effective system for the international control of atomic energy, 
and, in effect, made it “the United Nations plan,” but one without the re¬ 
motest chance for implementation. 

Merger of the Commissions. Tlic next significant step came when Presi¬ 
dent Truman, addressing the United Nations in the fall of 1950, intimated 
that the United States might be willing to support a merger of the arma¬ 
ments and atomic commissions. The General Assembly, on December 13, 
1950, thereupon established a Committee of Twelve to consider the advisa¬ 
bility of such a course and to report to the Sixth Session about a year later. 
On November 8, 1951, just before the report of the Committee of Twelve, 
Britain, France, and the United States submitted proposals for the reduc¬ 
tion of all armaments, including atomic weapons. The proposals embraced 

Quoted in The International Control of Atomic Energy: Policy at the Crossroads, 
Dept, of State Pub. 3161, General Foreign Policy Series 3 (June, 1948), pp. 171-172. 
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the earlier American ideas of national arms inventories, international veri¬ 
fication of inventories, accompanied by regulation and “balanced reduc¬ 
tion,” with everything to move along together on a stage-to-stage basis. It 
was this set of proposals that gave Mr. Vyshinsky his historic sleepless night: 
according to his account, he laughed all night. By November 16 he had 
recovered to a point where he was able to reply to the tripartite proposals. 
He thus stated his principal objection: 

Mr. Acheson stressed that "in a world charged as ours is with suspicions 
and dangers, our peoples want the safeguards that disclosure and verifica¬ 
tion can provide” and that as “we move from stage lo stage, we would 
have increasing evidence of good faith and honesty. We could not go 
forward without that evidence,” Mr. Acheson said. 

To j)ut the question this way can only mean that transition from one 
stage lo another in presenting information on armaments according to the 
plan of the three Powers will be made directly dependent on whether the 
results of the presentation of information demanded at the first stage are 
recognized as satisfactory by the states which possess more dangerous and 
more formidable weapons, information about which would have to be sub¬ 
mitted at subsequent stages. This can only mean that those possessing 
more powerful and dangerous weapons would hold in their hands the 
destiny of the entire plan for collecting information on armaments, verifica¬ 
tion of this information and the implementation of measures for the reduc¬ 
tion of armaments. Lastly, this can mean that the solution of the question 
about the transition from one stage to another would also fully dei)end on 
these same powers, and consecjuenlly that these powers would have full 
opportunity not to permit transition from one stage to another should this 
prove against their interests.^'* 

The Soviet Union soon countered with amendments which provided for 
a simultaneous abolition of atomic weapons and institution of inspection 
and controls. The destruction of atomic bombs on hand would not await 
the determination of the effectiveness of controls. To these, Mr. Moch, the 
French delegate, replied that the lead held by the United States in the pro¬ 
duction of atomic weapons was vital to French security. The Soviet Union 
and the Western states, however, were able to agree on the merger of the 
old armaments and atomic commissions. The consolidation was consum¬ 
mated on January 11, 1952. The new Disarmament Commission, like its 
predecessors, consists of the eleven members of the Security Council, plus 
Canada. 

Work of the New Commission. The American member of the Commis¬ 
sion, Benjamin V. Cohen, suggested a five-point program for disarmament. 
The parts consisted of: inventory and verification; the calculation of limits 
and reductions for all armed forces and all armaments; the determination 
of national armament programs through negotiations among states; the 

A. Y. Vyshinsky, Speeches Delivered at the Plenary Meetings of the Sixth Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly (Information Bulletin of the Embassy of the 
U.S.S.R.), Dec., 1951, pp. 35-36. 
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fixing of methods for implementing disarmament; and agiveinent xipon a 
disarmament timetable. The Soviet representative, Mr. Malik, pie.s( nt((i 
an alternative program. This differed from earlier So\ iet jAvpasd .s arge y 
in that it gave considerable attention to bacteriological warfare,^ which (lu' 
U.S.S.R. charged the United States to be using in Korea. The Comnusswn 
chose to accept a line of approach suggested by Mr. Modi. This decision 
was made over the opposition of the Soviet .spokesman, who declared that 
the French propositi was siihstantially that sufjf^csted by Mr. Cohen. Con¬ 
sequently, in its report in the spring of 1952 the Commission could say little 
more than that it was still working and still hoping. 

On June 28, 1952, the United States proposed in the Disarmaineiit Com¬ 
mission that China, tlie Soviet Union, and the United States accept trooj) 


quotas of 1,500,000 nu»n, that France accept a quota of 800,000 and Britain 
a figure of 700,000, and that all other states have smaller forces. Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, the Britisli representative on the Security Council, reckoned 
that these quotas would mean a greater reduction for the United States 
than for the U.S.S.R.; he performed this telling bit of mathematics by taking 
Mr. Maliks word on the present size of the Soviet army. As the London 
Economist remarked, “here the Russians have been neatly hoist with their 
own petard, since their real armed strength is believed to be over 4 million 
men.” Mr. Malik s figure had been 2,500,000. 

As was to be expected, the Soviet Union rejected the new disarmament 
suggestions. Her two major criticisms were that they did not specify in what 
proportion military strength was to be divided among armies, navies, and 
air forces, and that the proposals did not deal concretely with limitations 
on weapons, atomic as well as conventional. 

The Conference Proposal. On August 12, 1952, Britain, France, and the 
United States proposed “Big Five” talks and regional conferences aimed at 
limiting military forces and eliminating atomic weapons. If accepted, this 
proposal would take the disarmament problem temporarily out of the hands 
of the new Disarmament Commission and submit it to a conference of five 
great powers which would be supplemented later by regional conferences 
of the other nations involved. Any agreements reached would then be sub¬ 
mitted to the Disarmament Commission and to the United Nations as a 
whole for incorporation into a system of treaties. The three powers, how¬ 
ever, attached a condition to the plan: the Soviet Union must accept the 
specific proposals for ceilings on armed forces set forth in a May 28 tri¬ 
partite paper and later incorporated in the American proposal of June 28. 
Since the Soviet Union had already rejected the earlier suggestion, there 
seemed to be little ground for optimism. 

Observers who had followed the disarmament debates for six years be¬ 
lieved the proposal was an attempt by the West to break the stalemate by 
endeavoring to find a new approach in a new form. For some time it has 
been reported — quite unoflBcially — that experts within the United States 
government had been considering a modification of the majority plan for 
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aloiriic control. Even if it is conceded, however, that both East and West 
are putting forth disarmainent proposals in good faith, and not just trying 
to gain the moral support of states which might align with the side that 
proves the other to be responsible for the burdensome armaments budgets, 
there still remain large areas of disagreement to be resolved. 

I’liroiigliout the disarmament debates one vital difference has always 
l)een discernible. The Russians sav that international control must not in 
any wax* interlere with the domestic affairs of slates. When once asked 
what he meant by this Vyshinsky replied tliat he meant exactly what was 
in the United Nations Charter: '‘Nothing contained in the present Charter 
sliall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen¬ 
tially within the domestic ji risdiction of any state or shall reejuire the Mcm- 
hcas to submit such matters t<j settlement under the present Charter.” The 
West argues that, while intervention in the domestic affairs of states should 
be kept to a miniiimm, it simply cannot be eliminated entirely — as they 
suspect the Soviet Union really has in mind ■— and that it is necessary for 
states to relinquish some of their sovereignty if they wish real .security. 

Two quotations will serve to conclude this discussion of UN efforts to 
achieve the rc'gulation and control of armaments. The first is from the 
lS!(fw Rcptihlic: 

(]l('arly then' is common ground for maneuver, lu^gotialion and com¬ 
promise. It is possible, for example*, to conceive a satisfactory in.spection 
.s)'.slcm without going quite as far as Mr. Acheson, who appears to envisage 
tlie iKH'd for “roving” teams, .scouring the land from Odessa to Pelropavlovsk 
(and al.so, presurnablv, from Key We.st to Olympia), combining the functions 
of foreign agents and bank examiners. 

Beyond this strict surveillance of raw materials — uranium for atomic en¬ 
ergy, steel, copper and aluiiiiiium for conventional arms — still seems to us 
the key of a militarily effective and politically feasible in.speclion system. 
'I’lie one-third arms-cut proposal is not to be taken seriously. In contra.st, the 
Soviet Covennnent s iiisislcnce on national ownership of fission plants is said 
by Russian leaders to be ndated to domestic needs for power; if this is true, 
tlie issue is perliaps negotiable. The demand for an arms census as a pre¬ 
requisite to discussing anus limitation is . . . illogical. Acheson’s as.surances 
that “progressive disclosure” could not possibly disadvantage the Russians 
will scarcely persuade anyone who troubles to think about the problem. Yet 
there can be no disagreement with Aeheson’s statement that unless there is a 
“sufficient basis of international trust” there can be no hope of agreement in 
any sph(?rc.^^ 

The second quotation corncs from Toward Security Through Disarma¬ 
ment, a thoughtful and carefully prepared report issued by the American 
Friends Service Committee in the summer of 1952: 

We suggest that American and Russian foreign policy has been unable 
to achieve peace in recent years partly owing to failure to understand the 
basic principles of negotiation. The essence of agreement is that it be a 

Dec. 3, 1951, p. 5. 
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free meetine of minds, sufficiently advantageous to each so that each parlv 
will willingly execute the terms of agreement. In any otlier .sense a contract 

or a (roat\' is a "mere .scrap of paper. i c • 

There are tho.se who will insist that negotiation between the .Soviet tuir... 
and the United States is impo.ssible. Surely, increa.sing suspicion and lack 
o/ coiihdouce on hath sides render negotiation increasingly dURcult. Yet, 
agreements must he made, and it is far better for them to be made before 
a third world war than afterward.^^ 


AN APPRAISAL 

While one must admit that the United Nations has failed to “settle,” 
definitively, a single dispute brought before it, this is not to say that it has 
not relieved tensions in many crucial situations. That it has failed to achieve 
any of the three major objectives of the security provisions admits of loss 
(jualification. As we noted in our study of its origin and structure, the 
United Nations is, in some respects, a feeble instrument for its mighty tasks, 
for it is an association of sovereign states, founded upon certain assump¬ 
tions that have proved invalid, notably that the peace settlements would be 
promptly made and that the great powers would cooperate in the postwar 
period. In practice, UN members have remained conscious of their sov- 
en'ignty; the Korean peace negotiations dragged on almost interminably; 
the Soviet Union and her satellites have repeatedly blocked constructive 
action by the use of the veto; and smaller states have at times obstnicted 
UN agencies in the performance of peace-making duties. 

Two points should be mentioned in defense of the UN s record of limited 
success in the settlement of political disputes. (1) Few international dis¬ 
putes arc really “settled” — they may be compromised, postponed, or other¬ 
wise prevented from leading to serious international crises, and with the 
passage of time may lose much of their explosive character. (2) The United 
Nations encourages the parties to a dispute to “seek a solution by negotia¬ 
tion, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice” (Article 33 of the Charter). In other words, the role of the UN is 
an intermediary one, and only when all other procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes have been exhausted is the Security Council re¬ 
quested to invoke the more stringent provisions of Chapter VII of the 
Charter. Moreover, it is well to note again that the Council cannot act 
unless all of the great powers are ready and willing to support its action. 

While, therefore, the UN has not many striking successes to its credit in 
the handling of political disputes, its services as a mediator have been valu¬ 
able in several instances. In fact, it may well deserve more credit than it 
has been given. While it is always presumptuous to say what might have 
been, one may surely say that the UN appears to have been instrumental 
in preventing some disputes from flaring up into real crises. This seems to 

“Pt. 42-45. 
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Vicky in The London Daily Newt Chronicle 


“Kg Job for a Child Prodigy" 


have been true in the Iranian controversy in 1946, and possibly also in cer¬ 
tain of the Greek cases and in the Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesian dis¬ 
putes. The work of the UN Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia, tin? 
services of various UN commissions dealing with Greek frontier incidents, 
India and Pakistan, and Palestine, and the indefatigable labors of Count 
Bernadotte and Dr. Ralph Bunche in the delicate negotiations between 
Jewi.sh and Arab spokesmen — all these deserve high commendation, much 
more than has yet been accorded. Although the efforts of other commis¬ 
sions and committees, such as the UN Temporary Commission in Korea 
and the Technical Committee on Berlin Currency and Trade, were less 
fruitful, they were nonetheless conscientious and arduous, with their limited 
results due to “circumstances beyond their control.” 

In dealing with security problems, however, the UN ran into obstructions 
just as real and even more serious. All three of the main security agencies 
of the Security Council — the Military Staff Committee, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, and the Atomic Energy Commission — prepared 
elaborate plans which the majority approved, but these plans all encoun¬ 
tered the great power deadlock which has frustrated every effort to imple¬ 
ment the security provisions of the Charter or even to secure agreement on 
minimum essentials for a peaceful world, and which, indeed, has hampered 
international cooperation everywhere in the postwar period. If the failure 
to provide armed forces for the United Nations and to regulate and reduce 
armaments is particularly serious — as it certainly is — what shall be said of 
the complete impasse in the efforts to set up an effective system for the in- 
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ternational control of atomic cncrg>'? Atomic control, as ^\ illiam J. K. h\ 
and others insist, may well be the central problem in the international n h 
tions of our time. Even if the choice is not so inexorably betwec'n •on,. 
worhl or none” as many scientists tell ns. or between tin fjin'ck «uk 1 th,. 
dead,” to use Bernard Baruch s phrase, the problem is still a c rucial one. 
Until some answer is found to the cjuestion of the control of the power ol 
the atom — an answer which, we can be sure, must he sought on the inter- 
national plane — insecurity and ever-present danger on a scale unprece¬ 
dented in history will be the lot of the peojilc of the world. 

It would be unfair to blame the United Nations for this most tragic of 
failures on the international scene. The roots of this failure lie deeply (’in- 
bedded in the nature of the modern political system, and doubtless also in 
the perversities of the human race, "nie United Nations has made a thor¬ 
ough study of the technical and political requirements for the effcx'livc* con¬ 
trol of atomic energy; beyond that it cannot go unless the jicoples of the 
world, or at least those of the great powers, arc willing to support its efforts 
on their behalf. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

See the list at the end of Chapter 29. 



Chapter 29 


The United Nationst Economic ond Social Questions 


Each race and each nation can learn from every other. There is 
none so close to self-sufficiency that it can do without ilic help and 
cooperation of others; none so primitive that it has not amassed a wis¬ 
dom that can possibly enlijfhten the most advanced. 

— Dvvicirr D. Eiskmjowkr ^ 


Overshadowing the political and security activities of the United Nations, 
in scope, achievement, and perhaps in ultimate significance, are its opera¬ 
tions in economic and social fields. As stated in Article 1 of the Charter, the 
third major purpose of the UN is the achievement of “international coopcTa- 
tion in solving international problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for hu¬ 
man rights and fundamental freedoms.” The UN is thus concerned not ojily 
with the maintenance of peace but also with promoting the conditions 
under which genuine peace will be possible. “In the long run, United 
Nations leadership in the struggle for world welfare holds the chief promise 
of creating the underlying conditions of social stability and human satis¬ 
faction essential to a lasting peace.” ^ The fulfillment of the promise re¬ 
quires that every nation be ready and willing to “learn from every olhtT.” 

The agencies which have been created to perform the economic and 
social functions of the United Nations must not be regarded as altogether 
the products of the minds of the statesmen who gatliered at San Francisco 

^ Address at Columbia University, March 23, 1950. 

2 Philip E. Jacob, "The United Nations and the Struggle for World Welfare,” Penn¬ 
sylvania School Journal, Oct., 1950, p. 60. 
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/n 1945. Many of the agencies have been patterned on those estahJishecl In 
the Leagne of Nations. Moreover, both the Leag..e and the UN endeavored 
to bring within the framework of general international organizations many 
of the so-called public international unions which had been set up ear icr 
to meet certain rather specific needs. A great variety of organizations of 
this sort had appeared in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
They were coiicerned with a wide range of matters of interest to govern¬ 
ments: agriculture, intellectual cooperation, postal service, regulation of 
traffic on international rivers, railroad transportation, highways, air travel, 
communications, copyrights, weights and measures, geodetic surveys, cus¬ 
toms statistics, forestry, maritime practices, health, narcotics, white slavciry, 
and many others. In some cases, the Leagne and the UN invited public 
international unions to affiliate themselves with the larger organization; in 
other cases, where the existing bodies were largely ineffective, entirely new 
agencies were created to exercise the functions of the older unions. 

'rhe Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, the Coiincirs 
commissions and specialized agencies, the Trusteeship Council, and the 
Secretariat are primarily concerned with work in these fields. Obviously a 
detailed analysis of the work of ECOSOC and the other agencies, and of 
the particular cccnomic and social problems with which the L^N is con¬ 
cerned, would fill many volumes. Here a brief survey of some of the major 
problems will be presented under the following main headings: (1) eco¬ 
nomic questions; (2) social and cultural questions; (3) human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and (4) problems of dependent peoples. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

The Charter of the Uni'^ed Nations specifically states that the UN shall 
promote “higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development.” Here we shall review 
some of the activities of the UN in the pursuit of its economic objectives. 

General Factual Studies. The paucity of reliable statistics and other 
vital information on conditions in most of the countries of the world is one 
of the greatest handicaps to intelligent planning and action. The UN is 
helping to supply this badly needed information. In the short period of its 
life it has issued more publications than did the L(;ague of Nations during 
its entire existence, and now, next to the United States Government, it is 
the largest publishc?r in the world. 

Especially noteworthy are the general economic surveys published by the 
UN. In January, 1948, it issued a report entitled Salient Features of the 
World Economic Situation^ 1945-47, the first comprehensive world eco¬ 
nomic report to be published since before the war. Since 1949 the UN has 
put out an annual report on world economic conditions and, in addition, 
annual economic surveys of Europe, Asia and the Far East, and Latin 
America. Many agencies of the UN have also issued important studies. 
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A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe, prepared by 
the Economic Commission for Europe, is the most thorough economic re¬ 
port published by any organ of the United Nations thus far. The Secretariat 
and the specialized agencies have published a number of studies in the 
fic^ld of technical assistance and economic development, and others are in 
preparation. In May, 1949, the Secretary-General issued a report giving a 
detailed and spcicific statement of what each agency in the UN was pre¬ 
pared to do in extending technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

Technical Assistance and Economic Development. In 1948 the General 
Assembly requested the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies to give particular attention to the problems of technical assistance 
and economic development in underdeveloped countries, and expressed the 
hope that the Internaiional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
would make loans for such purposes. The Assembly made available to the 
Secretary-General the sum of $288,(XK) for 1949; this was intended to finance 
pioneering work in preparation for the operational program. 

1. TAB, TAG, and TAA. In a sense, the Economic and Social Council 
was forced into tlie assumption of leadership in technical assistance and 
economic development work by the fact that the specialized agencies of 
the UN had already undertaken so many independent activities that over¬ 
lapping, stTious gaps, and cross-puq^oses were beginning to appear. While 
these agencies were especially well qualified to do their particular jobs, 
some coordination had to be effected. Further impetus to the establishment 
of coordinating machinery came from President Truman’s announcement 
of the Point Four Program in January, 1949. This led to hopes that the 
American elforts would be channeled through UN; in any event, expanded 
American activity in technical assistance would accentuate the need for 
the coordination of UN programs. Consequently, the UN in 1949 created 
two new bodies for this purpose: the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), 
consisting of the executive heads of the UN and of the specialized agencies, 
is the major coordinating body; and the Technical Assistance Commit¬ 
tee (TAG), composed of delegates from states with ECOSOC representa¬ 
tion. TAG reviews the work of TAB and makes recommendations to 
EGOSOC. The General Assembly established a Technical Assistance Ad¬ 
ministration (TAA) as a separate branch of the Secretariat. In theory, 
TAG cannot dictate to TAB, and TAB cannot dictate to the specialized 
agencies, for the agencies have independence of action and are under the 
control of their own respective policy organs. The United States exerts 
particular influence on UN technical assistance work by virtue of her large 
contribution to the funds that come from outside the regular UN budget. 

It must be noted, too, that in addition to the programs of the specialized 
agencies, the UN proper has its own program of technical assistance and 
economic development. 

2. Financing the Programs, Under the present program the UN has 
two sources of funds for technical assistance: a relatively small item in its 
regular budget, and a much larger allocation in the form of a special grant. 
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Tie te Mici grant amoroted to some 120,000,000, of wWc), the Ameri«.„ 
contribution was $12,000,000. The problem of financing the economic de- 
vclopincnt of underdeveloped countries, and not simply of 
technical assistance, is a dilRcult one under any conditions, as the United 
States is discovering, and is particularly difficult for the UN to handle sat¬ 
isfactorily, The UN does not command sizable amounts of capital. The 
only organization in the UN system which is in a position to make substan¬ 
tial loans is the International Jiank, and this agency is not accustomed to 
supply loans without ironclad guarantees. Most of its loans have been for 
purposes related to economic development; examples are loans of $34,000,- 
000 to Mexico to finance power projects, one of $5,000,000 to Colombia for 
agricultural machinery, and another of $34,000,000 to India for railroad 
development. Possibly with some change in its character and objectives the 
Bank could assist more exten.sively in financing essential development 
projects. Already it is cooperating more closely than before with the UN 
Secretariat, especially with the Department of Economic Affairs and the 
Technical Assistance Administration. There is some feeling that the UN 
should go slower in advising and planning until it has more assurance of 
the wherewithal for execution. 

3. Studies on Financing and Related Problems, While the UN is not pre¬ 
pared to help substantially in the financing of economic development, it has 
been helpful in making studies bearing on the matter. In 1949 the Secre¬ 
tary-General issued a report, prepared by the Secretariat with the assistance 
of experts from all parts of llie world, on “Methods of Increasing Domestic 
Savings.” Other related studies have dealt with international capital move¬ 
ments, relative prices of exports and imports in underdeveloped countries, 
conditions governing private investment in certain countries, the dome.stic 
financing of economic development, the formulation and execution of de¬ 
velopment projects, and the effects of price fluctuations and of the rise in 
raw material prices upon underdeveloped countries. Of particular impor¬ 
tance was a report in 1951 by a group of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General on Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed 
Countries.^ The report analyzed at considerable length the capital require¬ 
ments for increasing the national income per capita by two per cent annu¬ 
ally; these would run into many billions of dollars, but might be worth the 
“investment” if the goal could be reached. An International Development 
Authority in the UN, with power to make grants to underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, was recommended. A similar agency had also been recommended in 
the Gray Report and in the Report of the International Development Ad¬ 
visory Board, headed by Nelson Rockefeller, two reports on American eco¬ 
nomic foreign policy prepared at the request of President Truman. The 
report of the UN experts is a significant document, and deserves a wide 
reading. It is surprisingly frank and extremely penetrating. To overcome 
“obstacles to free and equal opportunity which blunt the incentives and 
discourage the efforts of . . . peoples” in underdeveloped countries, it 
» UN Document E/1986, dated 3 May, 1951. 
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called for land reform, the abolition of privilege's based on rac;e, color, 
caste, or creed, the establishment of taxation on a progressive basis, and a 
program of mass education. In direct and forceful words it laid down these 
preconditions to economic development: 

Economic progress will not occur unless the atmospluTe is favorable to 
it. The people of a couiilry must desire progress, and their social, economic, 
legal and political institutions must be favorable to it. 

There is a sense in which rapid economic progress is impossible without 
painful readjustments. Ancient philosophies have to be scrapped, old social 
institutions have to disintegrate, bonds of caste, creed and race hav(» to he 
hurst; and large numbers of persons who cannot keep up with progress have 
to have their expectations of a comfortable life frustrated. Very few com¬ 
munities are willing to pay the full price of rapid economic progress. 

In our judgment, there are a number of under-developed countries where 
the concentration of economic and political power in the hands of a small 
class, whose main interest is the preservation of its own wealth and privileges, 
rules out the prospect of much 00*011011110 progress until a social rev4>lution 
has effected a shift in the distribution of income and power. 

4. Technical Assistance Programs. “The methods of technical assistance 
vary from simple, short-range ones, like the introduction of new seed 
strains, to infinitely complex ones, like the support of an operating rmssion 
authorized to reorganize the civil service system of a recpiesting govern¬ 
ment.” * At times, single experts may be .sent to conduct a study hi a par¬ 
ticular country; but, more frequently, teams of two or more are sent. Thesi* 
“expert missions” arc of three kinds: the .survey mission, the advisory mis¬ 
sion, and the operating mission. The survey mission is often an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to any real work, but as it is expensive it is not likely 
to be sent unless the requesting government is clearly prepared to take 
further action. The advisory mis.sion, like the .survey mission, has proved 
to be readily acceptable to host goveniments, for its function is purely ad¬ 
visory. The operating mission sometimes encouiilers local resistance, for 
it may have to attempt basic .social and economic reforms. Yet this type of 
mission is welcomed by the UN, for it provides assurance that something 
will be done. Effective operational assistance nevertheless involves com¬ 
plex and often delicate problems of creating the framework in the host 
country, training and adapting the UN experts for their special task, pre¬ 
paring the people of the host country to welcome the visiting mission and 
to cooperate with it, tightening working relationships, and obtaining finan¬ 
cial aid for determined projects. 

Haiti was the first member of the UN to request and receive a technical 
assistance mission. In 1948 a twelve-man mission of experts in tropical agri¬ 
culture, fisheries, industrial development, finance, education, and public 
health, drawn from the UN Secretariat and specialized agencies, conducted 
a two-month study. The report of this mission, published in 1949, provides 

* Peter G. Franck and Dorothea S. Franck, “Implementation of Technical Assist¬ 
ance,” International Conciliation, No. 468 (Feb., 1951), p. 62. 
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materials for a profitable study ot its metnoii-v i ^ 

prok..-ts iMiisurated to date are the Marbial fundameota edi.eatlon er- 
perimerjt and a hvo-year campaign against yaws and ^XP ’ 

Other projects were soon undertaken elsewhere. In 19o0 the Secretary- 
Genera/ reported to the General Assembly that the UN had provided tech¬ 
nical assistance to nine other states: Afghanistan — a survey of agriculture, 
industry, geology, and public administration; Bolivia ■—advice on public 
Snance, mining, transportation, electric power, labor legislation, social wel¬ 
fare, education, agriculture, and forestry; Brazil — consultation on natior]aI 
income statistics and financing development; Burma — advice on the or¬ 
ganization of a central statistical service; Chile — study of public policies 
in finance, price and wage stabilization, and economic development; 
Ecuador — advice on legislation on taxation, public finance, customs, public 
administration, and census techniques; India — advice on community plan¬ 
ning and housing and on swamp reclamation and development; Mexico — 
advice on technological and organizational problems in the iron and steel 
industry; Thailand — advice on organization of statistical services. 

Technical assistance to Bolivia has since expanded into a comprehensive 
operational program, usually called *‘the Bolivian Operation.” Based upon 
the report of the Ke^enleyside survey mission of 1950, a formal agreement 
was drafted and adopted in 1951. A large corps of UN experts, headed by 
Hugh L. Keenleyside of Canada and Dr. Martinez-Cabanas of Mexico, has 
undertaken a five-year program of economic, social, fiscal, and administra¬ 
tive reforms. 


The UN also sponsors a “fellowship program,” under which qualified 
persons from underdeveloped countries can study and observe practices in 
other countries — not necessarily those of greatest technological develop¬ 
ment. Within two years it had awarded 40 fellowships to Latin America, 
51 to Asia and the Far East, 37 to the Near East, and 17 to Europe. 

The Technical Assistance Board reported in June, 1951, that technical 
assistance agreements had been concluded with 45 governments, involving 
670 experts and 551 fellowships. It was expected that agreements then 
under negotiation would soon call for an additional 646 experts. 

There are many other phases of the technical assistance program. These 
include regional projects in the Southeast Asian, Latin American, Middle 
Eastern, and African areas, an International Centre for Training in Public 
Administration, a seminar on public personnel management held in New 
York in 1950, a training center in El Salvador, a Technical Assistance Con¬ 
ference in Geneva, and a public administration training center in Brazil. 
Other technical assistance projects will be noted in the accounts of the 
regional economic commissions. 

World Food Problems. Two-thirds of the people of the world do not get 
enough to eat. It is estimated that food production must be increased by 
110 per cent in the next twenty-five years if mass starvation is to be avoided. 


” Marian Neal, “United Nations Programs in Haiti,” International Conciliation, 
No. 468 (Feb., 1951), pp. 81-118. 
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Such facts as these are basic in international relations, and are of particular 
concern to the UN, especially to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), one of the most useful of the specialized agencies. During the 
postwar world food crisis the FAO played a significant role. Especially 
through the World Food Council and the Inteniational Emergency Food 
Committee it focused attention on the gravity and nature of the crisis, 
and on the need for coordinated action by national governments and inter¬ 
national agencie\s to deal with the situation. It has supplied €'ssential statis¬ 
tical and technical information, sent missions of experts to several countries, 
sponsored a series of conferences, and helped member states of the UN in 
a variety of other ways, it assumed responsibility for the World Agricul¬ 
tural Census of 1950, and was instrumental in drafting the International 
Whc'at Agreement, to which most of the major whi^at-producing countries 
have adhered. 

FAO works very closely with many other UN agencies in areas of com¬ 
mon interest. It is preparing to play a major role in the UN’s technical 
assistance work; already it has given technical aid “on a wide variety ot 
problems, such as animal and plant disease control, storage of grains, con¬ 
servation and prevention of soil erosion, and fishery production and con¬ 
servation.” ’’ The regional commissions of the UN in Europe, Asia and the 
Far East, and Latin America have set up joint working groups with FAO 
to study and attempt to eliminate bottlenecks in the production and dis¬ 
tribution of food, fertilizers, and agricultural machinery. FAO has fostered 
such aginicies as the International Rice Commission, the Indo-Pacific Fish¬ 
eries Council at Bangkok, the General Fisheries Council for the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and Forestry C^ommissions for both Latin America and Europe. 
Tlie International Labor Organization deals with problems of agricultural 
production in connection with its manpower and technical training pro¬ 
grams. The World Health Organization cooperates with FAO on many 
jirojects, for instance in anti-malarial campaigns and joint nutrition pro¬ 
grams. Both FAO and WHO work with the International Children’s Em(*r- 
geney Fund on nutritional aspects of child-feeding programs. FAO has a 
joint project with UNESCO to promote world-wide education on problems 
of “Food and People.” 

Transport and Communications. The Tran.sport and Communications 
Commission of the UN gives particular attention to such problems as the 
coordination of sea and air safety activities, inland transport in Asia and 
Latin America, the simplification of passport and frontier formalities, and 
the improvement of road and motor-traflic regulations. Some progress has 
already been made: a conference of experts in 1947 recommended proce¬ 
dures to be followed by agencies concerned with sea and air safety activi¬ 
ties; the Inland Transport Committee has been markedly successful in 
securing the designation of inteniational highways and the removal of re- 

^ United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1949, Dept, of State Pub. 3765, International Conference and 
Organization Scries III, 48 (May, 1950), p. 114. 
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sWction,, on throuRh tnick and bus transportah^; and a conference o( 
1949 drew up proposals for a road and motor-traffic - 

In Fcbruary^March, 1948, a conference convened by LCOSOC tramed 
a convention for an International Maritime Consultative Organization, to 
he assochitcd with the UN as a specialized agency. This convention has 
not yet received enough ratifications to bring IMCO formally into being; 
but a Pre])aratory Coinniittee, a.ssisted by the Transport and Communica¬ 
tions DiviaSion of the UN Secretariat, is carrying on in the interim. IMCO 
(now tliroiigli the Prc'paratory Committee) has important functions in the 
field of maritime safety; it was given responsibility for administering a new 
convention on safety of life at sea, drawn up in 1948, and for all matters 
affecting international shipping. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization is doing good work in in¬ 
creasing the safety of international air travel. It has sponsored a series of 
safety and operational regulations, and has been instrumental in establish¬ 
ing Loran (long-range aid to navigation) stations and wealhcr-obscrvation- 
resciie ships in the North Atlantic. In the winter of 1948-49 one of these 
ships rescued all the passengers and crew of the* transoceanic plane, Her- 
muda Queen, which had been forced down. This incident was one of the 
most highly publicized non-political activities of a UN agency. 

There arc only a limited number of radio frc'quencies, and "the an¬ 
nounced requirements of the nations of the world” for these frequencies 
"‘are three times the available supply.” The International Telecommunica¬ 
tions Union has devoted a great deal of time and effort to solving the diffi¬ 
cult technical problems which are involved in this situation. It has also 
tried to secure agreement to revised regulations for the transmission of 
international telegraph and telephone communications. 

Another highly important but unspectacular service is the supervision 
and regulation of international mail. The Universal Postal Union is making 
every effort to assure uninterrupted postal communications, without which 
international business, and perhaps even international relations in any 
meaningful sense, would be impossible. 

Labor Questions. For more than thirty years the International Labor 
Organization has been working for the imjirovement of labor standards and 
conditions throughout the world. Within the UN system it now has special 
jurisdiction in this field, but many other agencies, notably the Economic 
and Social Council, the Councirs Population Commission and its Economic 
and Employment Commission, and the economic divisions of the Secretar¬ 
iat, also have an interest in labor questions. While it functioned, the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization, too, took a hand in labor problems in con¬ 
nection with its work with displaced persons. This work involved assistance 
in migration and settlement — problems with which other agencies of the 
UN, notably ILO, the Population Commission, and the Secretariat, are still 
deeply concerned. 

ILO is interested in encouraging a satisfactory system of international 
migration as a means of helping workers in surplus labor areas to migrate 
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to countries where labor is in greater demand. This is a phase of its long- 
continno^d efforts to improve the utilization of manpower tliroughoiit the 
world. To work toward this goal it has also assisted several countries in 
establishing technical training programs and employment service organiza¬ 
tions. ILO is also active in the extension and protection of trade-union 
rights and freedom of association. It has already adopted two important 
conventions in this field (in 1948 and 1949). 

In 1948 the American Federation of Labor— which as a non-govern¬ 
mental organization in cate^gory “a” has a right to suggest itcnns for the 
agenda of the Economic and Social Council — submitted to ECOSOG a 
lengthy document charging that forced labor existed in the Soviet Union 
and in the Soviet satellite slates. Two years later the whole question was 
discussed both by ECJOSOCJ and by th(? ILO; and in this way a deplorable 
practice was brought olficially before the United Nations. At its annual 
conference in June, 1949, the 11^0 declared that forced lalior was “a matter 
of grave and widespread conccTii,” and suggested an impartial inquiry. At 
the Ninth Session of ECOSOC, in the summer of 1949, the United States 
proposed a commission of iiujuiry, but this proposal was not approved, 
owing to the refusal of the Soviet Union to participate. Forced labor, how¬ 
ever, remains on the conscience of mankind if not on the agenda of the 
UN, and undoubtedly the last chapter on it has yet to be written. 

Some insight into the range of ILO intere.sts and activities may be gained 
from noting the subjects on which n^commendations or conventions W(?re 
adopted in one session of the General Conference — that of June, 1949. 
These subjects included: vacation holidays with pay for seafarers; crew 
accommodations on board ship; wages, manning, and hours of work on ship¬ 
board; labor clauses in public contracts; the protection of wages; fee¬ 
charging employment agencies; migration for employment; vocational guid¬ 
ance; application of the principles of the right to organize and to bargair. 
collectively. 

The Economic Commission for Europe. On March 28, 1947, the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council, in accordance with a resolution of the General 
Assembly in December, 1946, created the Economic Commission for Eu¬ 
rope (ECE), the first regional commission of the United Nations. Since 
then two other regional economic commissions — one for Asia and the Far 
East and one for Latin America — have been established, and at least two 
others — for the Middle East and for Africa — are contemplated. All of the 
three regional commissions now in existence are doing useful work.^ 

EC^E is an operating agency of real importance, and deserves much more 
attention and recognition than it has received. Its broad functions are to 
initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted action for the 

^ For interesting and informative summaries of the work of the Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and the Economic Commission for Latin 
Anujrica (ECLA), see the illustrated pamphlets dealing with them in the “What the 
United Nations Is Doing” Series, published by the Department of Public Information 
of the UN Secretariat (UN Publications, 1949), 1, 11, and (1948), 1, 15, respectively. 
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reconstruction of Europe', lor raising tlie level of Eiirop(*au economic* ac ¬ 
tivity, and for maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of llir 
European nations with each other and with the otht?r c.*ountries of Iik 
world. In its early stages it gave special attention ti> the reconstruction c»( 
war-devastated areas; now it is concentrating on long-term aspects of Euro¬ 
pean economic development and cooperation. It should be noted that its 
activities are not confined to Western Europe; it attempts to operate on 
both sides of the **iron curtain/' to facilitate intra-European trade, and to 
promote economic cooperation between East and West in every possible 
way. Since the U.S.S.H. and the other states to the east of the Stettin-Trieste 
line participate in the work of E(^E, it assumes enlianeed significance as an 
agency which is concerned with the economic well-being of Eijroj)e as a 
whole. “Almost from its incc'ptioii it became the central organ for all- 
European economic cooj^eration.'’ 

Twenty-six European countries, Iceland, and the United States take part 
in the work of ECE, altliough only states which are members of the UN 
have voting rights. Its headcjiiarters are in the former palace of the League 
of Nations in Geneva. Its Secrc'tariat consists of nearly two hundred mem¬ 
bers, lieaded liy an Executive Secretary, Professor Cimnar Mvrdal, famous 
Swedish sociologist and a former Minister of Commerce in his own coun¬ 
try. During its first year and a half the sessions of ECE and of its sixty 
committees, sub-coinniittees, working groups, and groups of experts at¬ 
tracted more than four thousand representatives. 

As soon as it was organized, ECE assumed the functions of three inter¬ 
governmental organizations which had been set up aftejr the war to assist 
in alleviating the distress and economic disorganization which prevailed in 
Europe. These organizations were the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization, the European Coal Organization, and tlie Emergency Eco¬ 
nomic Committee for Europe. ECE lias worked closely with many non¬ 
governmental organizations, with the principal agencies of (he UN, notably 
WHO, ILO, FAO, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, with its parent body, the Economic and Social Council, with 
OEEC, ECA and other organizations connected with the European Re¬ 
covery Program. 

Among the permanent committees of ECE are those on agricultural prob¬ 
lems (established jointly by ECE and FAO), industrial development and 
trade, industry and materials, coal, electric power, steel, timber, inland 
transport, and manpower. Through these, ECE is endeavoring to increase 
the production and improve the distribution of basic foodstuffs, fertilizers, 
chemicals, steel, coal, coke, mining and smelting equipment, high tension 
insulators and special steels for electric power equipment, housing mate- 

** The Economic Commission for Europe, one of the "What the United Nations Is 
Doing” Series published by the Department of Public Information of the UN Secre¬ 
tariat (UN Publications, 1950), I, 13, p. 4. Tliis pamphlet was prepared by the Secre¬ 
tariat of ECE. Another interesting pamphlet on ECE, also publishca by the Department 
of Public Information, is ECE in Action: The Story of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (UN Publications, 1949), I, 1. 
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rials (such as refractories — special bricks and tiles able to withstand ex¬ 
tremely lii^h temperatures — steel, bricks, glass, and cement), ball bearings, 
farm machinery, tractors, trucks and other motor vehicles, bauxite, rolling 
stock for railroads, timber, and other raw materials, natural resources, and 
manufactured products. The problems with which it deals are staggering in 
their proportion and in their complexity. 

ECE is “primarily an instrument for all-European self-help.” It encour¬ 
ages economic cooperation and common approaclu's to common problems. 
Its numerous technical studies and surveys have bec'n of great value to 
governmenis and private organizations. It provides Jor the exchange of 
technical knowledge, and iiuikes the serxuces of experts available to mem¬ 
ber countries. Its success in promoting economic cooperation in bairope is 
all th(' inon' impressive in view of the unfortunate political division of that 
continent. To more than a hundred representatives of tw('nty-two countries 
who met in Geneva und(T the auspices of ECE in the autumn ol 1948 to 
discuss means for promoting indu.strial development and trade in Europe, 
Gunnar Myrdal declared: 

Economically and rationally Europe is an indivisible entity, rich in natural 
resource's anc! composed of areas which ideally supplement each other. But 
Europe today doc's not fund ion as an integrated whole and thereby great 
economic op])ortunilies are lost. We all know that the basic reasons for the 
presemt disintegration of the European economy are growing economic 
nationalism, aggravated by the political tensions which have developed in 
the wake of two world wars." 

There is a grave danger that the political split between East and West 
in Europe will have serious, perhaps even fatal, repercussions on the activ¬ 
ities of ECE. llecent sessions of the Commission have been utilized by 
Communist delegates as a forum for their usual propaganda charges against 
the Western world, especially against tlie United States. In June, 1951, for 
example, ECJE held what Michael L. Hoffman of the New York Times 
called “a two-week meeting characterized by a series of violent attacks on 
everything the Western Governments advocated by delegates from or at 
least representing every Communist country in Europe. . . . From the per¬ 
sonal viewpoint this se.ssion has been a trying, irritating, frustrating, and 
sometimes an almost disgusting experience for the Western delegate.” 

" Quoted in ECE in Action, pp. 24-25. 

’“Dispatch from Geneva, dated June 13, 1951; in the New York Times, June 14, 
1951: "When Western European delegates arc asked wliy their Governinciils instruct 
them to vote for continuation of the commission they answer first that when the tumult 
and shouting has died down a lot of useful work is done hy the technical committees 
of the commission and the secretariat that cannot readily be done elsewhere. 

"Secondly, and with somewhat diminishing conviction as the years go by, tliey say 
they want to keep a bridge open in case tlic East ever shows signs of desiring to end 
the Cold War and establish normal economic relations. 

"As a result of this session, a third reason has become persuasive to some Western 
European and certainly to United States participants in the Commission's work. The 
Commission is an invaluable guide to the propaganda intentions of world communism 
in its campaign to undermine the authority of the Western European Governments." 
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Changes in Intra-European Trade, 1938-50 

For comparability throughout^ all figures are valued at J948-49 prices. 

Yet perhaps the very existence of serious political tensions in Europe gives 
added signicance to the work of ECE. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. ECOSOC’s Work¬ 
ing Group for Asia and the Far East, meeting at Lake Success in February, 
1947, recommended that ECOSOC should create an Economic Commis- 

It should also be pointed out that important business groiips in the United States 
are very critical of ECE. This viewpoint w^as reflected at a meeting of the Intemutional 
Chamber of Commerce Congress in Lisbon, Portugal, on June 13, 1951 — tlie same day 
on wdiich Michael HoflFman sent his gloomy report to the New York Times on the ECE 
meeting in Geneva — when the American delegation called for tlie abolition of ECE 
on the ground that it “advocated measures wliich, if followed, would complete the 
break-up of the world economy into a collection of nationalistic and non-cooperative 
planned economies.” Quoted in a dispatch from Lisbon, dated June 13, 1951, by Sam 
Pope Brewer; in tlie New York Times, June 14, 1951. 
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sion for Asia and the Far East. Its task would be (a) to initiate and par¬ 
ticipate in measures for facilitating concerted action for economic recon¬ 
struction of Asia and the Far East and for maintaining and strengthening 
the economic relations of these areas both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world; (h) to make or sponsor such investigations 
and studies of economic and technological problems and developments 
within territories of Asia and the Far East as the Commission sees fit to 
undertake; and (c) to undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation and 
dissemination of such economic, technological and statistical information 
as the Commission deems appropriate. After settling the (|uestiori of mem- 
bt'rship — raised by Asian .states fearful of the influence of the great colo¬ 
nial powers — ECAFE was established in the spring of 1947. Unlike the 
other r(?gional economic commissions, it has a category of “associate mem¬ 
bers.” 

The first session of ECAFE was held in Shanghai in June, 1947. After it 
had considered the report of the Working Croup for Asia and the Far 
East and agreed that this report fairly well summed up the factors of recon¬ 
struction, the Commission decided that its first task was to fill in obvious 
gaps left in the Working Group’s report. Tt proposed a detailed study to 
accomplish this objective. At its fourth session, in late 1918, the Commis¬ 
sion decided that ECAFE was ready to turn from fact finding to effective 
measures. 

In 1951 ECOSOC reviewed the Commission’s four-year record, and 
agreed that it had proved its usefulness and effectiveness in dealing with 
the problems of the area. It decided to extend the Commission’s life, sub¬ 
ject to periodic re-examination. In a report covering the period from March, 
1951, to February, 1952, ECAFE noted some of its own achievements: 
(1) the establishment of an Inland Transport Committee and a Subcom¬ 
mittee on Elective I^owers; (2) the holding of helpful regional meetings; 
and (3) the giving of advice and assistance in the fields of industry, trade, 
finance, inland transport, flood control, and research and statistics. At its 
1952 session in Rangoon fourteen members and eighteen associate mem¬ 
bers cast a unanimous vote for a Pakistan resolution proposing associate 
membership for Japan. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America. On July 12, 1947, C^hile 
presented for the consideration of ECOSOC a proposal calling for the estab¬ 
lishment of an Economic Commission for Latin America. After an ad hoc 
committee had weighed the necessity for such a commission and had r('- 
ported unanimously in favor of the Chilean resolution, ECOSOC on Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1948, established an Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA). 

While ECLA was able to follow the structural pattern of the two older 
commissions, there were marked differences between Latin America and 
the regions where the other commissions operated. The problt'in here was 
not one of restoring war-devastated areas so much as one of making greater 
use of the limited endowments in natural resources through modernization 
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of methods in agriculture and through industrialization. These, it w^is 
thought, would contribute to a rise in the standard of living. 1 lie Coiuniis- 
sion was empowered to undertake measures for concerted action in dealing 
with postwar economic problems, for raising the economic le\'el of Latin- 
Arnerican countries, and for maintaining and strengthening tlu* economic 
relations of these countries not only among themselves but witli the other 
nations of the world. Further, ECLA was authorized to initiate investiga¬ 
tions and studies of econornicy technologieal, and statistical practices, and 
to coordinate its programs w ith those of other bodies of the United Nations, 
including the specialized agencies. Since a certain amount of duplication 
with the Economic Commission of the Organization of American States 
seemed inevitable, steps were taken to keeji OAS informed in order to keep 
this duplication to a minimum. 

In its first session, held in June, 1948, at Santiago, Cliile, ECLA decided 
that its first order of business would be to prepare an economic survey 
of Latin America. When the Survey was published it was immediately 
acknowledged to be the most comprehensive yet made of the area; and it 
has become an annual publication of ECLA. To date the investigatory 
and study functions of ECLA have constituted the primary work of the 
Commission. 

At its fourth session, held in Mexico City in 1951, the Commission, 
noting ECOSOC's decision to review the future status of regional organ¬ 
izations, raised the question of its own future. Its recommendations to 
ECOSOC were that not only should the C'ommissioirs life be extended 
but that it be given authority to direct its attention to the formulation 
of policies in problems of economic development and assistance. At a 
meeting of ECLA s Committee of the Whole in Santiago in 1952 it was de¬ 
cided to give priority for 1952—1953 to studies of recent economic trends 
and of means to stimulate trade and economic development. The Com¬ 
mittee also agreed to study transportation facilities and the development 
of industrial energy; and it approved ad hoc secretariat studies on the 
state of technological research, the purchasing power of foreign exchange 
balances, and the operation of the Free Zone of Colon in Panama. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL QUESTIONS 

In the Charter the UN is charged with promoting “solutions of inter¬ 
national economic, social, health, and related problems,” and “international 
cultural and educational cooperation.” Thus the UN is vitally concerned 
with the furtherance of human welfare, social justic'e, and the aspirations 
of men for a better lot in life. It will be recalled that its labors in this 
general field are the primary responsibility of the Economic and Social 
Council, and that the Council, in turn, carries on through special commit¬ 
tees and regional and functional commissions. We shall here discuss the 
UN s work in social welfare and social defense, cultural activities, health 
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problems, control of narcotic drugs, refugees and stateless persons, and 
aid to children. 

Social Welfare and Social Defense. According to its direc tor. Miss Julia 
Henderson, the four main aspects of the work of thc' Social \VeIfare Divi¬ 
sion of thci UN Secretariat in 1950-51 were (I) social ser\ices, (2) social 
defense, (3) housing, town and country planning, and (4) soc'ial policy 
and development. Tlie UN budget provides for advisory social welfare 
services, including “technical assistance in such special aspects as public 
welfare administration, social insurance, child welfare, and vocational 
H'habilitation.” Aid to physically handicapped p(?rsons in several coun¬ 
tries has bec'n an ('specially popular aspect of this work. Social defense, 
which is of particular conccTn to the Social Commission as well as to th(' 
Social Welfare Division of the Secretariat, includes programs for the pre¬ 
vention of crime, the treafincmt of offenders, the suppression of prostitu¬ 
tion, probation, the reduction of juvenile delinquency, and related ques¬ 
tions. 

In 1950 the Sc^cretarv-Ceneral issued a coinpn'hensive report, at the re- 
(]uest of ECOSOC, on housing and town and country planning. The Social 
Welfare Division now i.ssiies a regular bulletin on these subjects, and is 
doing a great devA of work in this fi('ld. The General Assembly authorized 
a mission on tropical housing, which in 1950 visit('d the (Oiintries of South¬ 
east Asia to inve,stigate “technical (juestions relating to liousing for low- 
income groups in the humid tropics,” 

The UN has taken an active interest in continuing and extending tlut 
good work done by the League of Nations for suppressing the traffic in 
women and children. In 1949 the General Assembly approved a new con¬ 
vention relating to this subj('ct, which had been ])repared by the Social 
Commission and recommended by ECOSOC, but for various reasons a 
number of major states, including the United States and the colonial pow¬ 
ers, liavc failed to ratify it. 

Cultural Activities. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is concerned with the interests sug¬ 
gested by its title. It seeks to stimulatt- basic educatioiK to raise educa¬ 
tional standards, to disseminate information, to provide for the exchange 
of persons, to foster cultural activities, and to promote international un¬ 
derstanding. These goals are of course shared by the UN in general. 
UNESCO’s projects are among the most important but among the least 
tangible and definable in the UN’s program. 

UNESCO has devoted major attention to fundamental education. It is 
conducting a “pilot project” in this field in Haiti in collaboration with 
other agencies of the UN, and it has acted in a consulting capacity in con¬ 
nection with similar projects in a number of states. It has been greatly 
concerned w4lh the reconstruction of educational facilities in war-devas¬ 
tated countries and with the improvement of standards in underdeveloped 
areas. It sponsored a program for the examination and improvement of 
textbooks and other teaching materials, which revealed an alarmingly low 
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level of quality and a shocking amount of distortion and chauvniisin in 
the texts to which the worlds children are exposed. UNESCO has als(' 
conducted a major study of the p.svchological tensions aflt'cting interna¬ 
tional understanding, collaborated with various non-go\’ennnental oigan- 
izations in a .study of the conc'i'pts of “democracy and liberty as intt'r- 
preted by peoples of different countries, and laiinclied a sciics of 
comparative studies of cultures.’* 

In the natural sciences UNESCO is equally active. It has scit'iice offi¬ 
ces jji Unigimy, Chinn, India, and E^ypi. It has made a sizable ij^rant to 
the International Council of ScientiHc Unions. It helped to establish the 
Institute of the Hylean Amazon, and has taken a special interest in the 
development of arid areas. 

UNESCO House in Paris is a busy |)Iac(% for it serves as a center for 
conferences of experts in tlie fi(‘Ids of education, science, and culture. 
Many countries have national commissions lor UNESCO. The United 
States National Commission, in whose work manv organizations partici- 
|)ate, is associaU'd with the State Department. It has held several large 
national conferences — usually attended hv more persons than the inter¬ 
national conferences of UNESCO itsc*lf — and has engaged in a variety of 
useful activities. UNESCO has been (juite successful in securing the co¬ 
operation of non-governmental organizations, international and national, 
and has encouraged the formation of international associations of political 
scientists and other professional groups. 

UNESCO has enlisted the services of some of the ablest specialists from 
many lands in the broad fields in which it is interested. Its first two Direc- 
tors-General — Julian Huxley, a world-famous British scientist, and Jaime 
Torres Bodet, a former Foreign Minister and educational leader of Mexico 
— provided dynamic leadership. It would be difficult at this stage, how¬ 
ever, to assess the results of its varied activities. It is dealing in the 
area of intangibles where the temptatifm to wool-gathering is great, and 
UNESCO has not always been able to resist temptation. Concerned with 
improving the cultural life of mankind, its work is by no means unrelated 
to the central problem of war or peace; for, in the oft-quoted words from 
the Constitution of UNESCO, “since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

Health Problems. With the establishment of the World Health Organi¬ 
zation in 1948 a systematic effort to improve health conditions throughout 
the world was launched. Some of the activities of WHO have been dra¬ 
matic and have received well-deser\^ed acclaim — for example the prompt 
action in dealing with the cholera epidemic in Egypt in 1947 and the 
typhus outbreak in Afghanistan in 1949; others have been less spectacu¬ 
lar, though equally important; some involve terminology which the layman 
does not often encounter. Is the student of inteniational relations, for 

For an illuminating sur\'ey of the UNESCO tensions project see Otto Klincherg, 
Tensions Affecting International Understanding: A Survey of Research (Social Science 
Research Council, 1950). 
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example, properly appreciative of the fact that WHO “has expanded the 
epidemiological information service and is trying to work out an inter¬ 
national system . . . for the unification of pharmacopoeias,” as one of 
its reports asserted? 

As a general rule WHO works with and through national health services. 
In accordances with recommendations of a group of public health author- 
ih*(\s Irom all over the world, it has gh^en top priority to programs in six 
fi(‘lds ' malaria, vcncn;al disease, tuberculosis, environmental sanitation, 
n\atevnal and child health, and nutrition. The work of WHO in each of 
llios(' fields would be a sizable study in itself. The effective use of DDT 
against malaria, of penicillfn against venereal disease, of BCG serum 
against tuberculosis arc cljc inatic chapters in inairs unending fight for 
health and life. “Environmental sanitation" is a major problem in under- 
dcN'cloped countries. “In the opiniem of health experts, more than three- 
({iiartcTs of the world s population is subject to filth-borne diseases result¬ 
ing from poor sewage disposal, impure water supplies, insects, and tainted 
milk and other food. Mortality from typhoid, dysentery, cholera, hook¬ 
worm, plague and oilier diseases due to poor sanitation remains for these 
pe(>ples at the high levels prevailing in previous centuries.” 

It is impossibh' to exaggerate tlie dcibilitating effects of diseases and 
malnutrition upon the human system, or upon the social order.^'^ Until the 
masses of mankind have enough to eat and are free from wasting disease, 
ihey cannot be expected to have the energy or the will to play a construc¬ 
tive part as free human beings in the national and international commu¬ 
nity. No hopeful or stable ])olitical, economic, or social structure can be 
built on a substructure of human misery. In trying to improve health 
conditions throughout the world, and especially in underdeveloped areas 
where the incidence of disease, malnutrition, and mortality is alarmingly 
high, WHO and other agencies of the United Nations are rendering a 
great human service and are dealing with problems that are truly basic 
in international relations. 

The Control of Narcotic Drugs. In 1946 the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly decided to assimie the functions and powers of the League of Na¬ 
tions relating to the iutiTuational control of narcotic drugs, and referred 
the matter to the Economic and Social Council. That some action was 
called for was indicated by the fact that only one-tenth of the world's 
production of opium was needed for medicinal and scientific purposes. 
Already in existence were the Permanent Central Opium Board and the 

United States Varticipation in the United Nations, 1949, p. 120. 

The lollowiiig clrseription oF hc?aUh conditions in Iran is all too typical: “Malaria — 
which infects 25 to 35 per cent of the population — tuberculosis, dysentery, trachoma, 
and vc'nereal diseases are all complicated by widespread and endemic malnutrition. 
There arc only about 2,500 hospital beds in the country, half of them in the capital 
city of Tclieran. There arc far too few doctors and nurses even to begin to care for all 
the sick.” Iran: Point of World Interest, Dept, of State Pub. 4262, General Foreign Policy 
Series 54 (June, 1951), jp. 6. Several large hospitals in the United States have as many 
hospital beds as in all of Iran. 
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Supervi.soiy Body, created under the terms of the International Conven¬ 
tions on Narcotic Drugs of 1925 and 19.31, res])ectively. The Econoinie 
and Social Council decided at its first meeting to establish a Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. The Permanent Ct'ufral Opimn Board and the Super- 
visory Body have continued to function, but they are now so closely 
afBIiated administratively with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs that the 
three bodies may he said to constitute a single organ of control. 

The Permanent Central Board now consists oi eight members appointed 
by the Economic and Social Council. It receives from governments statis¬ 
tical reports on the production, coihsumption, and the import and export 
of raw materials of narc“otic drugs covered by tl)e convention. This plaws 
the Council in a position to detect unnt'cessarv stockpiling which could 
c-onceivably develop into a center of illicit tralfic. The Board is author¬ 
ized to reque.st explanations, sulunit its finding to ECOSOC, report to signa¬ 
tories of tlie convention, and finally to make recommendations for ap¬ 
propriate action. The Supervisory Body t*xamines and, when necessary, 
prepares estimates of governmt'nt needs for narcotic drugs for medical 
and scientific pur|Joses and fixes the annual cpiotas of imports and manu¬ 
factures for territories throughout the world. 

The most important recent development in the field of international 
narcotic drug control is the adoption of the “Draft Protocol” in 1948. With 
the development of new .synthetic drugs not covered by the older conven¬ 
tions the situation had bec>ome considerably altered. Taking cognizance 
of this, the Commission prepared tlie 1948 protocol to bring the new 
drugs under control. Instead of attempting to define a dnig, the protocol 
includes all drugs capable of producing addiction. Forty-seven nations 
participated in the signing ceremony in Paris on November 19, 1948. In 
1949 an ad hoc c'ommittee of representatives of the principal opium-pro¬ 
ducing countries convened in Ankara, Turkey, and adopted a proposal for 
an international opium monopoly. While mo.st nations have agreed to this 
in principle, the Commission has encountered the fornndable obstacle of 
sovereignty. It has worked for more than two years to overcome this 
obstacle and other technical and political difficulties. These are not un¬ 
like those which have proved in.surmountabIe in working for a satisfac¬ 
tory inspection plan for the control of atomic energy. 

Noting requests by the governments of Peni and Bolivia that a com¬ 
mittee of experts be sent to study the effects of chewing coca leaves on 
the inhabitants of certain regions of South America, the General Assembly 
appropriated the necessary funds, and in September, 1949, a Commission 
of Enquiry left on a three-months’ inve.stigatory mission to South America. 
The Commission completed its work in December, and its report asserted 
that coca-leaf chewing does produce harmful effects. Some mp flinal men 
hold a contrary opinion. The representatives of Peru and Bolivia dis¬ 
agreed with the report, arguing that the evidence of the Commission of 
Enquiry was not conclusive because scientific investigation of the medical 
and physiological factors involved had not been adequate. Subsequently 
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— in May, 1952 — the Commission adopted a resolution recommending 
that the United Nations initiate studies on the possibility of conducting 
experiments on the effects of coca-leaf chewing in certain areas of South 
America. Tlicsc experiments are to be within the framework of the tec h- 
nical assistance program. Bolivia and Peru were urged to take appropriate 
action “to limit the production of Coca leaves to licit consumption and 
manufacture,” and to take the necessary steps to prevent the introduction 
into trading channels of coca leaves and cocaine (derived from coca 
leaves) which could form a source of supply for the illicit manufacture of 
narcotic drugs. 

The Commission on Nart otic Drugs adopted a resolution in May, 1952, 
to convene an international conference to draft and adopt a protocol on 
the limitation of opium. The resolution stated that the conference should 
be called at such time as the Secretary-General deemed appropriate, but 
preferably after the conclusion of the eighth session of the Commission 
in May, 1953. Meantime, the Commission is taking measures to close the 
gaps in the control of narcotics. To date, its work has been of a high 
order; one authority says that it “represents perhaps the most effective 
program undertaken within the Economic and Social Council ” 

Refugees and Stateless Persons. The tennination of the) International 
Refugee Organization in early 1951 was largely a result of tlie insistence 
of the United States that since? most of the refugees and displaced per¬ 
sons had been resettled or repatriated, the burden of the care of the “hard 
core” refugees still remaining should be assumed by the individual coun¬ 
tries concerned. The UN, however, continues to be interested in this diffi¬ 
cult problem. On January 1, 1952, a UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
opened an office in Geneva. Whik' he will be able to promote the inter¬ 
ests of refugees in non-Commnnist lands in many wavs, he has no power 
or physical resources for providing for them. Of the roughly 250,000 refu¬ 
gees still remaining, it is estimated that continued care would be neces¬ 
sary for approximately 100,0(K), and that perhaps 150,000 can be resettled. 

Actually, of course, the number of persons who are still refugees in fact 
if not in name is far greater than 250,000. It runs into the millions, in 
many parts of the world — especially in Asia and Europe. The displace¬ 
ment and uprooting — often accompanied by mass violence and bloodshed 

— of countless millions of human beings have accounted for some of the 
greatest tragedies of this “century of the homeless man.” No student of 
international relations should overlook the human or political implications 
of these massive facts. 

From the beginning of the operations of its Preparatory Commission on 
July 1, 1947, until its termination, IRO performed a great and difficult 
service. Its work with displaced persons, who were among the chief vic¬ 
tims of World War II and postwar rivalries, fell into three main categories: 
(1) repatriation for those who wished to return to their former homes; 

Tiie United Nations: 4 Years of Achievement, Dept, of State Pub. 3624, Interna¬ 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 36 (Sept., 1949), p. 21. 
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(2) resettlement of DP’s in countries where tliey could bcRin life anew 
-the only practicable solution for the great majont); am c.ur o| 

those waiting for resettlement in DP camps or elsewhere. Altogether 1 h() 
assisted in the resettlement of more than 1,000,000 persims. The l inted 
States, in spite of the shortsighted limitations of tlic Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, received more than 150,000, l.srael almost as maiiv, .\iistralia 
more than 100,000, and the United Kingdom and Canada also took large 
numbers. About 70,000 were repatriated, pn'siunably all with their eon 
sent. Mrs. Franklin D. Roo.sevelt and others, in hot debates in tin* (a’neral 
A.s.sembly and the Human Rights Conirni.ssion. .staunchly resistt'd the de¬ 
mand of the Soviet Union that former nationals oi countries now In'liind 
the “iron curtain” be returned, regardless of their ovvni feelings in the 
matter. 


The lar<:'cst numbers of refugees in IliO camps were in Europe, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, but IRO also looked after refugees in other parts o! the 
world. A very special problem of great pro])ortions was created by the 
conflict between Jews iwd Arabs over Palestine. IliO. WHO, UNESCO, 
UNICEF, the Conciliation Couuni.s'.siori for Palestine (especially its 'I'ech- 
nical Committee on Refugees), anti other UN agencies did what they 
coidd to deal with this problem. Tlie main work, however, was directc'd 
by the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, established by the 
General A.sseinbly in November. 1948. In tlie first year of its operation 
UNRPR cared for nearly one million refugees. Numerous church groups 
and philanthropic agencies, such as tlie Red Cross and the American 
Friends Service Committee —a Quaker organization which received the 
Nobel Prize for its services to world peace and to mankind — also gave 
substantial assistance, either through UNRPR or through tlieir own field 
agencies. 

The whole question of the status of refugees and stateless persons calls 
for a new approach by the states of the world. Current practice, which is 
inclined almost to regard .stateless persons as having no rights or even as 
having no legal existence at all — at a time when c'ountless thousands have 
lost their national status through no fault of tlieirs — seems barbarous and 
outmoded. “Tasks of special concern include the issuance of travel docu¬ 
ments, access to courts, social insurance benefits, the right to work, priv¬ 
ileges of education, and the right to remain in a country of asylum.” 
The International Law Association,’® the UN, and a number of other offi¬ 
cial and unofficial agencies are taking a continuing intcre.st in these ques¬ 
tions. As a result, a great human tragedy has been somewhat modified, 
but the ba.sic political and economic conditions which produced the crisis 
remain. “In the long run,” as the UN Conciliation Commission for Pales¬ 
tine stated, “the final solution of the problem will be found within tlie 


United States Participation in the United Nations, 1949, p. 129. 

*® “Resolutions of the Inteniatior.al Law Associati(»n Concerning Nationality and 
Statelessness, the Development and Codification of Intcniutional Law, and the lllcgiil 
Use of Force,” UN Document A/1T85 (Mar. 6, 1951). 
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framework of the economic and social rehabilitation of all the countries 
of the Near East.” 

Aid to Children. One of the brightest chapters of the EN story is the 
record of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
“This agency is a true ‘international cooperative.’ It is supported by volun¬ 
tary ccntributioiis of money, goods, and services from the governments 
and peoples of fortj -five countries and more than thirty territories.” The 
major financial support has been provided by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. UNICEF has launched ambitious programs, many in connection 
with WHO, for infant and .v!iOol feeding, milk conservation, the training 
of doctors, nurses, and sociid workers, the control of malaria and tubercu¬ 
losis, and the equipment ( . ^’nld welfare institutions. It has provided 
supplciiKMitary iru'als, sometimes “the critical margin between a healthy 
lile and (h'alh bv starvation,” for some 7,()00.()0() children and expectant 
moth(as in Europe and half a million Arab refugees in Palestine. Through 
the cdorls of UNICEF, in cooperation with WHO and the Red Cross in 
tile Scandinavian countric's, 50,000,0()0 European children were tested for 
tuberculosis and some 15,000,000 were vaccinated — “the largest single 
mass-immunization campaign ewer undertaken.” 

In the field of child welfare the Social Commission of ECOSOC and the 
Social Widfare Division of the UN Secretariat have also played a major 
role. At the prc'sent time' a draft declaration on the rights of the child is 
being prepared. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 

As never before* in history, the struggle for human freedom has be^come 
a world-wide one, and a matter of intcniational concern. In few parts ol 
the world are human rights and fundamental fr(*edom really secure, and 
in large? areas they still have little meaning. “Tlie lot of the Chinese peas¬ 
ant, the Egyptian fallccMi, the South African native, the Latin American 
jieon, the Russian political prisoner demonstrates the contradiction be¬ 
tween princi])le and practice which is the present overwhelming chal- 
IcTige to United Nations action in the struggle for human rights. What 
chance is there to transform the rights from words into reality, in the face 
of jealous nationalism, entrenched tyranny, deep poverty, and scjething 
prejudice, fear and intolerance?”^” Spokesmen of United Nations, as well 
as thoughtful leaders everywhere, are painfully aware of the barriers to 
progress. The UN, however, could not avoid this issue even if it would. 
“Actually, all organs of the United Nations touch in greater or less degree 
upon this same subject of human rights, for it lies at the root of all the 


lacob, p. 60. 

Jacob, p. 60. 

Philip E. Jacob, "The Unitc^d Nations and the Struggle for Human Rights,” Penn¬ 
sylvania Schooi Journal, Jaii., 1951, p. 200. 
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aspects of effective organized cooperation among nations in canying ont 
the Unitrcl Nations Cbarterr '^ The UN is spcciRcally pledged to promote 
**universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion/ 
The Universal Declaration of Humon Rights. Wilhii) the UN system the 
Commission on Human Rights has spearheaded concrete efforts toward 
this great goal. After hvo and a half years of painstaking labor the Com¬ 
mission, under the able chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
frequent clashes between champions of the Western and the Soviet con¬ 
cepts of fundamental human freedoms, drafted a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, as a “common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations.” Tin’s Declaration, the first of its kind in history, was 
approved by the Third Session of the General Assembly on December 
10, 1948, by a vote of 48 to 0, with the six nations of the Soviet bloc, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Union of South Africa abstaining. 

The Declaration consists of a Preamble and thirty Articles. The first 
part reaffirms the political and civil rights and freedoms which are em¬ 
bodied in the American Bill of Rights and other basic Western declara¬ 
tions of the rights of man. The second part enumerates the “newer 
economic, social and cultural rights and freedoms which have in the twen¬ 
tieth century come to be recognized as fundamental to man.”*^ The 
Declaration is merely a statement of principles, not a legally binding in¬ 
strument. Whether it will prove to be “a great event in the struggle of 
man for freedom,” or simply a platitudinous reminder of the continued 
mockery of men’s hopes, remains to be seen. The substantive rights cov¬ 
ered in the Declaration were as follows: 

Civil rights. Rights to life, liberty, and security of person; freedom from 
.slavery, torture, inhuman treatment or punishment; recognition as a person 
before the law; right to equality before the law; freedom from arbitrary 
arrest; right to a fair hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal; 
presumption of innocence and right to public trial, with all guarantees neces¬ 
sary for defense, in criminal cases; freedom from cx post facto laws; freedom 
from interference with privacy; freedom of movement and residence within 
a state; right to leave any country; right to asylum; rights concerning na¬ 
tionality; right to marriage and to protection of the family; right to own 
property; freedom of religion; freedom of information; freedom of assembly 
and association; right to participate in government. 

Social and economic rights. Rights to social security, work, health, and 
security, education, rest and leisure, to participate in cultural life.®'-^ 

The Covenant on Human Rights. Having framed the Declaration, the 
Commission on Human Rights then turned its attention to the even more 

United States Participation in the United Nations, 1949, p. 137. 

United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1948, Dept, of State Pub. 3437, International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 29 (Apr., 1949), p. 131. 

By permission from International Organization, by L. Larry Leonard. Copyright, 
1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. P. 430. 
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difficult task of drafting an Inteniational Covenant on Human Rights. 
Unlike tlie Declaration, the Covenant, if approved by the General As¬ 
sembly, will be submitted to the member nations of the UN as a treaty 
and will therefore be binding on all states which ratify it. The Commis¬ 
sion worked for more than four years on this document. At first it decided 
not to include economic, social, and cultural rights, although they had 
bc'en in the Declaration. The Soviet bloc favored their inclusion, but the 
United States, and to a lesser extent the states of Western Europe, argued 
that while civil liberties lend themselves more readily to judicial processes, 
social and economic rights entail the development of practical institutions 
and the making of appropriations to implement the kind of policy spon¬ 
sored by UN agencies. As a result of pressure from many states, however, 
the General Assembly, in the lall of 1950, rtwersed this decision, and at its 
Seventh Session, April-May, 1951, the Commission drafted provisions on 
these subjects as Part III of the revised Covenant. “These provisions were 
necessarily drafted in broad tiTuis as contrasted to the provisions on civil 
and political rights” (for example, an article on social security simply 
stated that “The States Parties to the covenant recognize the rights of 
ever)T)ne to social security”). “The economic, social, and cultural rights 
were recognized a% objectives to be achieved ‘progressively.’ ” The docu¬ 
ment, which then consisted of six parts and twenty-three articles, was for¬ 
warded to members of the UN and to the specialized agencies for their 
comments, then considered by ECOSOC at its meeting in Geneva in the 
late summer of 1951, and finally submitted to the General Assembly at the 
end of the year. 

It is highly doubtful that a Covenant on Human Rights will ever be ap¬ 
proved, or will be really implemented, even if it is approved. Indeed, it 
may be wiser not to press for a covenant at all, but to rely upon the force 
of moral pressure and the constant reminder of the rights embodied in the 
Universal Declaration. “Governments have been much less willing to 
pledge action than to subscribe to ideals” in this field.'^^ No one who has 
followed the debates in the Human Rights Commission can fail to be con¬ 
scious of the abysmal distances which separate the nations in their con¬ 
cepts of what constitute human rights and how they should be enforced. 

Convention on Genocide. On ttie day preceding the adoption of the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights the General Assembly gave unanimous 
approval to a Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide. It also invited the International Law Commission “to study 
the desirability and possibility of establishing an international judicial 
organ for the trial of persons charged with genocide,” and recommended 
that states ratifying the Convention extend its provisions to their depend- 


James Siinsurian, “Economic, Social, and Cultural Provisions in the Human Rights 
Covenant,” Department of Slate Bulletin, XXIV (June 25, 1951), 1004. The text of the 
Draft International Covenant on Human Rights, as revised at the Seventh Session of 
tlie Commission on Human Rights, is given in ibid,, pp. 1008-1014. 

** Jacob, “The United Nations and the Struggle for Human Rights,” p. 200. 
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ent territories. The Commi-ssion did stiiciy this (jiiestioii. and reported in 
1950 that an international eriminal court for this purpose was hodi di>- 
sirabJe and possible. 

Genocide is the destruction, in whole or in part, of a national, ethnic, 
racial, or religions group.-' It has been a particularly barbarons aspect of 
the policies of certain supposedly “civilized stat(\s in the twentieth e<'n- 
tiir}', notably of Nazi Gortnauy. The General As.seinh]y, in a re.solulion 
approved on Deannber IJ, 1940. declared it to be a crime under inter¬ 
national law. The Keononhe and Social t’onneil was instructed by the 
Assembly to prepare a draft convention on this crime. The convention 
was drafted in Mareh-April, 1918, by an Ad Hoc Committee fm CtMiocide 
set up by ECXISOC’, and in slightly r<*vised form became the document 
approved by the Assembly on Deceinljcr 9 of the same year. 

With its ratification by twt'iity-three states — three more than the re¬ 
quired number — the C’onveiition came into effect in January, 1951. It will 
continue in effect for ten years, and, after that, for five-year periods for 
tho.se states which still adhere to it, except that it .shall become inoperative 
when the number of adhering states chops below sixteen. Ratifying states 
agree to implement the ('onventiou with whatc'ver legislation may be 
necessary and to permit extradition for persons formallv accused of gemo- 
cide. Goveniinent ollieials as well as private incliviclnals come within its 
provisions. 

The Covenant provides that five kinds of acts, aimed at the destruction 
of “a national, ethical, racial, or religious group,” are punishable as geno¬ 
cide. More .specifically, these include: (1) killing members of a group 
because of their group alliliation; (2) causing bodily or mental harm to 
group members; (3) deliberately inflicting conditions on the group to 
bring about its physical destruction; (4) imposing measures to prevc'iit 
births within the group; and (5) forcibly transferring children from one 
group to another. It also covers conspiracy or incitement to commit geno¬ 
cide, as well as complicity in the crime. 

Tlie United States has not ratified the Convention on Genocide. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has insisted u])on certain inter¬ 
pretations of the Covenant, and the American Rar Association has taken 
a stand in opposition. Both groups appear to have compunctions on the 
score of the effect on domestic laws and on the status of American court 
decisions. One American .student, deeply coneern(>d with human rights, 
has declared that “in America as elsewhere, the ghost of national .sover¬ 
eignty intrudes to scare off support for an international commitment to pro¬ 
tect the rights of men. No one would dare to .sngge.st that genocide be 
tolerated in this country. But we hesitate to obligate ourselves before the 
rest of the world to prevent it.” “ 

In late 1950 the Assembly asked the International Court to hand down 

“ Acts constituting genocide, and otlier acts punishable under the Convention on 
Genocide, arc enumerated in Articles II and III or the Convention. 

** Jacob, ‘The United Nations and the Struggle for Human Rights,” p. 201. 
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an advisory opinion on the question whether reservations to llie proposed 
Convention on Genocide rcijiiired the unanimous consent of the other 
parties before the accession containing the reservations could be accepted. 
By a margin of 7 to 5 the Court ruled that such iinaniinons consent was 
not necessary as long as the reservations were compatible with the spirit of 
the Convention. 

Freedom of Information. The question of internatirinal guarantees of 
freedom of information and of tlu* press has Ikhmi another difficult one for 
tlie UN. In the spring of 1948 a UN C^onferiMK-e on Fn*edom of Informa¬ 
tion met in Oneva and formulated several draft conviMitions and recom¬ 
mendations. The General Asseniblv, FCOSOC^ tin* Snbcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Frcvss, the Commission on Unman 
Rights, and the Secretarial have givc^n a gri'at deal ol attention to iinpk'- 
TiK^nting thesi; jiroposals. 41u' Cieneral Assemblv on Mav 19, 1919, against 
the opposition of the Soviet bloc and with tliirtecm abstentions, adopted 
the first international (Jonviaition on the International transmission ol 
News and th(^ Right of (Correction. It had more difficulty with the' pro¬ 
posed Convention on Freedom of Tnforinatio}i. It linalU evstablished a 
special committee to consider the matter. The evolution of the propc'sed 
convention from a docnmiMit which containc^d so inanv restrictive govciTi- 
inental controls that it bcdii'd its title is a sad lesson in the limited prospects 
in our time for genuine fn^cdom in this field. Ilie (Convention submitted 
to ECOS()(] in the summir of 1951 was so unsatisfactory that the United 
States Government, which had strongly charnjnoncd tfie idea of a Cove¬ 
nant, is now on record in opposition to it. 

Status of Women. Another matter of great interest to the UN is the 
status of women. In only a few countries do women have legal, political, 
economic, and social rights comparable with those' of men; in fact, even 
the principle of ecjnality is still not acccqited in large arc'as of the world. 
A great deal of data was presented in a report by the Secretariat on the 
political rights accorded to women throughout the world. E(X)S(J(>, in 
transmitting this n'port to the Genc'ral Ass(?mblv, recommemded that in¬ 
formation on this subject be eircnlated annuallv to members of the United 
Nations “until all wonic'n throughout the world have the same political 
rights as men.’’ The* Commission on the Status of Women of EC()SO(] has 
as its first objective the extension of ecpial suffrage' to women every’whero. 
Other goals are the more adequate prot(?ction undcT national laws of the 
rights — including that of nationality — of married womcm, the extension 
of educational opportunities for women, the guarantee of equal pay for 
equal work, the removal of discriminations against women in employment 
in public services, and the inereasc*d participation of women in the work 
of the UN. 

Protection of Minorities. Not so much progress has been made in deal¬ 
ing with another problem in the human rights fiidd, that of the protection 
of minorities, although presumably many of the rights promised in the 
Declaration of Human Rights and in the Covenant apply to minorities as 
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well as to all other groups. In 1947 a Siibcoinmission on the Pre\’('nt 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities, under the Huiiii 
Rights Commission, began a thorough study of the problems of ininoriti(\s 
to the end that the UN “may be able to take elective m(‘asures for the 
protection of racial, national, religious or linguistic niinorities. 

Before the Suhcorninission hud hern uhle to uccowplish a great dea/, the 
Economic and Social Council decided that it should he discontinued after 
its fourth session in 195L at least until the end of 1954, Apparently, 
ECOSOC] took this action becrause the Subcommission found that the most 
hopeful courses of action were through the (Genocide Convention and the 
(covenant on Human Rights rather than by some independ(‘nt apj^roach. 
The Subcommission urged wider adhereiK*e to the Gc'uocide Convention 
and greater publicity for it; and it siiggc\sted a number of new provisions 
for inclusion in the Covenant on Human Rights. 


PROBLEMS OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 

The provisions of the UN Charter relating to dc'pendent peoples repre¬ 
sent an advance over the corresponding part of the (Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Perhaps the most notable difference lies in the scope of appli¬ 
cation. The Covenant brought the fonner colonies of Germany and Turkey 
under the Mandates Commission of the League, but it established no spe¬ 
cial position for the colonic^s and otlier non-self-governing territories of 
other states. The Charter, on the other hand, provides for a Trusteeship 
Council to perform much the same functions as the Mandates Commis¬ 
sion, but, in addition, it asserts principles to be applied by member states 
to all their colonies. It requires that regular reports on these be submitted 
to the Secretary-General. Reports may be discussed and criticized in UN 
organs; it is hoped that the publicity involved will be enough to correct 
any abuses that may have occurred in the administration of colonies. With 
the League, actual administration was in the hands of “mandatory states”; 
under the UN, while the direct administration is commonly in the hands 
of states singly or jointly as “adinini.stering authorities,” the UN itself may 
take direct control, as it did in Eritrea. 

The Status of South-West Africa. The pre-World War I German colony 
of South-West Africa is the only former mandated territory (aside from 
Iraq and Palestine, which have since become independent states) which 
has not been placed under the International Trusteeship System as a 
trust territory. Although the Assembly has repeatedly recommended 
that this be done, the Union of South Africa, the administering authority, 
has refused to do so. For a time the Union submitted reports to the UN 
on its administration, but in 1949 announced that no further reports would 
be forwarded; and it has consistently maintained that the status of South- 
West Africa was solely within its domestic jurisdiction. The matter was 
appealed to tlie International Court of Justice, which, in July, 1950, held 
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that the Uiiioii of South Africa continues to have intemational obligations 
toward South-West Africa resulting from the mandate it assumed in 1920, 
and that the mandate can be modified only with the approval of the United 
Nations. It also held, however, that the Charter imposed no obligation on 
South Africa to place South-West Africa under trusteeship. Since (hen, 
the prospects for seltliTnc'ut have somewhat improved. A special com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly, aft(T a series of meetings with South African ofK- 
cials, reported in October, 1951, that the Union would accept a new 
instrument of control, negotiated not with the UN but with the principal 
Allied Powers of World War I. Hie committee has made couiiterpn)posals; 
and both the committee im«] the authorities of the Uuion appeared to be 
ready for further consultations. 

The International Trusteeship System. Territories are placed under the 
trusteeship system by agreements approved by the “states directly con¬ 
cerned,” whatever that rnav mean, and by the General Assembly or Se¬ 
curity Council, depending upon whether they are regular trust territories 
or “strategic areas.” Trust territories fall into three categories: (1) the 
old mandated areas as of the time of the San Francisco Conference of 
1945; (2) territories taken from enemy states in World War II; and 
(3) other territiTies voluntarily placed under the trusteeship system by 
the states which administer tht'm. No state has chosen to avail itself of the 
opportunity to subject its colonial administration to supervision of the 
Trusteeship Council. “The Atlantic Charter and other noble (expressions,” 
says Clyde Eagletoii, "were simply forgotten, particularly by the United 
States.” All of the trust territories arc therefore former colonies of Ger¬ 
many (k^st in World War 1), or of Italy or Japan (lost in World War 11). 
Conse(|uently, the non-self-governing territories under the trustec^.ship sys¬ 
tem are in several ways less impressive than those which have no relation 
to the system: they are smaller in number (11 as compared with more than 
60), in area (about one million square miles compared with about eight 
million), and in population (less than 2(),(XX),000 compared with more 
than 200,000,000). 

The Trusteeship Council supervises the eleven trust territories under 
the International Trusteeship System in three main ways: (1) by the con¬ 
sideration of annual reports from the administering authorities, (2) by 
receiving and examining petitions, and (3) by sending visiting missions to 
the trust territories. 

1. Consideration of Annual Reports, The annual reports are based on 
a lengthy questionnaire prepared by the Trusteeship Council, as required 
in Article 88 of the UN Charter. Each administering authority — the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States — is required to furnish detailed information “on the politi¬ 
cal, economic, social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
each trust territory.” The Council devotes a great deal of time to an exam- 

^ Clyde Eagleton, Intemational Government, Rev. Ed. Copyright 1948. The Ronald 
Press Company. P. 343. 
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ination of these annual reports; usually a special representative from the 
trust territory concerned is present to answer questions and supply further 
information, if requested. The Council thereupon fonriulates its own re¬ 
port, with conclusions and recommendations, for ihe General Assembly. 
The recommendations, which are often very' numerous, deal with such 
matters as the extent of the participation of the indigenous inhabitants 
in the political and economic life of the trust territory; steps for the 
economic development of the territories; the establishment of hospitals 
and he^alth services; educational (leveloj)mcnt, including better school 
systems, teacher training, increase in school enrollments, and the choice 
of languages to be taught; the modernization of the tax structure (the poll 
tax is still by far the most common kind of tax in the trust territories); the 
increase of wages, improvement of working conditions, non-discrimina¬ 
tion, and encouragement of trade unions; im])roved systems of land tenure, 
involving a ‘'better distribution and use of land and an increase in native 
landholding and a greater share of the proceeds of mining, agriculture, 
and other enterprises for the indigenous people.” 

Serious problems often arise because of diflerence in point of view be¬ 
tween the administering authorities and the native peoples of the trust 
territories. There is, furthermore, the difficult cpiestion of ‘The relationship 
between indigenous cultures and the new Western influences in colonial 
territories. . . . Thus the question has often been raised whether the 
Tnisteeship System was instituted for the purpose of laying down new 
lines of development for native peoples and bringing them under Western 
patterns of life or whether it was intended as a system that would en¬ 
courage them, in full freedom, to develop along their own modes of life.” 

2. Examination of Petitions. Inhabitants of the trust territories or other 
interested parties may petition the Trusteeship Council on specific griev¬ 
ances or on general matters. At first this opportunity was seized only 
infrequently — in the first two years of the Trusteeship Council’s operation 
fewer than fifty petitions were received; but in recent years several hun¬ 
dred petitions have been presented — up to June, 1950, the Council had 
received 459 of them — and while the Council intends to examine each 
petition with care, it is far behind in this work. 

Some 100 petitions have related to the most highly publicized case to be 
brought before the Trusteeship Council — that involving the Ewe (usually 
pronounced a'va) people in West Africa. These people, numbering about 
one million, claim that their political, economic, and social life has been 
disrupted because after World War I the former German protectorate of 
Togoland, in which they lived, was divided and given to Britain and 
France as mandatory powers. These two countries now hold the former 
mandated areas as trust territories. Thus the boundary line divides the 

We arc indebted for this iiifonnation to Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral in charge of Tnistccship and Information from Non-Self-Goveming Territories. 
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Ewe people; some live under British and some under I Tench administra¬ 
tion. Tile situation is fnrtluT complicated bv the fact that the boundary 
line also cuts in two oilier tribes, some of which do not share the resent¬ 
ment of the Ewes. The Ew’c problem has been before the Council for 
some time; it is perhaps the most difficult question liroiu^ht before it by 
the petition process. On several occasions representatives of the Ewe 
people, as well as of otlu'r native tribes in the two Toi];olauds, have ap¬ 
peared before the Council to make oral presentations of thc'ir views, and 
they have been quite active in furtlKTing their cause in the corridors of 
Lake Success and later iu the Manhattan headquarters. A visiting mission 
sent out by the Trusteeship Coimeil visited the two Togolands in late 
1949 and made an on-the-spot investigation of the Ewe problem. Bepre- 
sentatives of the Ewe and olher native groups traveled long distances to 
present petitions to the mission, and to voice their coinjilaints. To date 
the Trustee.ship (Council has not found a satisfactory solution to the Ewe 
problem which will give full justice to all the parties conceriif'd. 

3. Visiting Missions. Unlike the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations, the Trusteeship (^ounciL under the authority of 
the General Assembly, is (empowered to make “periodic visits to tlie re¬ 
spective trust territories.” Tlu'se visits cannot lie unannounced; they must 
be made “at times agreed upon by the administering authority.” Normallv 
a mission visits each trust territory at least once evcTy two years. The 
presence of these missions has great .symbolic value. Flying the UN flag, 
members of the Commission meet openly with spokesmen of the native 
peoples as well as wuth local officials, visit diiferent sections of a territory, 
and bring home to the people the fact that the UN is concerned wnth their 
welfare and is working for their eventual freedom. The missions also gix (' 
rc^presentatives of the Tru.ste€\ship Council and the Secretariat an oppor¬ 
tunity to make firsthand investigations of the areas for wdiich they are 
responsible, and in their reports to tht^ Council they describe the* g(*n(Tal 
conditions in the trust territories and make observations and recommenda¬ 
tions regarding their administration. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The one strategic trust territory, 
created in accordance with Article 82 of the United Nations Charter, con¬ 
sists of the Pacific islands of the Gilberts, Marshalls, and Marianas (except 
Guam), which were formerly a Japanese mandate. These i.slands extend 
over an ocean area of some 3,00(),0(X) square miles — about the size of the 
United States itself— but they have a total land area of only 687 square 
miles and a total population of about 55,000, forming at least eight different 
cultural groups. The United States is the administering authority for these 
islands, now known as the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
For the first three years or more of American supervision, the territory 
was governed by naval authorities, with heackjuarters at Guam, which is 
geographically but not politically within the Trust Territory. Now, how¬ 
ever, a civilian administration, headed by Frank E. Midkiff of Illinois, 
is in charge, and the capital of the territory will soon be transferred to 
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Truk. The economic life of the inhabitants of the islands was disrupted 
by the war and by the withdrawal of the Japanese. The United States has 
(riven substantial aid to the native peoples to promote their economic 
development, with special efforts to encourage the fishing industry, the 
production of copra — the chief source of income of the territory — the 
mining of phosjihatc rock on Angiiar (an island in the Palau group) and 
an equitable land tenure system. The islands are so widely scattered and 
there is so little ft'cling of unity that political independence is hardly fea¬ 
sible. Instead, einjdiasis has been ])laced on the estalilishment of local 
self-governing municipalities and the development of self-government on 
a regional basis. Primary schools have been established throughout the 
territory, and secondary schools will soon be needed.*^ 

According to the UN Charter, the functions of the United Nation relat¬ 
ing to strategic areas are to be exercised by the Security Council. This 
body, however, has asked the Trusteeship (knmcil to act for it in dis¬ 
charging the functions specified in Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter for 
strategic trust territories. Accordingly, when the United States submitted 
her first annual report on the administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, covering the period from July 18, 1947 to June 30, 1948, 
the Trusteeship Council examined the report with particular care. Rear 
Admiral Leon S. Fiske, USN, then Deputy High Commissioner for the 
Trust Territory, was present while the report was under consideration. 
The Council made 15 recommendations for the territory — most of them 
urging further steps to promote' the policies being followed by the United 
States— and commended the United States for her administration, with a 
strong dissent by the representatives of the Soviet Union.‘^^ 

Other Non-Self-Governing Territories. Quite naturally, there is a con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion on the responsibilities and authority of 
the United Nations with respect to non-self-governing territories other 
than trust territories — that is, the colonies and dependencies of the 
colonial powers. In general, the countries possessing such territories — 
notably the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium —have tended to give 
a strict interpretation to Chapter XI of the Charter, and to oppose sub¬ 
stantive recommendations of the General Assembly regarding their terri¬ 
tories, on the ground that this constitutes intervention in matters ex¬ 
clusively within their jurisdiction; whereas, on the other hand, non- 
administering states, and especially those which have recently emerged 
from a colonial status, have favored a broad construction of the provisions 
of Chapter XL 

When the member states of the UN were first asked to enumerate their 
non-self-governing territories under Chapter XI, seventy-four territories 
were so listed; since then, the number has declined largely because some 
of these areas, especially some which are now a part of the French Union, 
have declared themselves to be independent. Whether the UN must 

United States Participation in the United Nations, 1949, pp. 146-149. 

These recommendations are given in UN Documents S/1358, Part II, 29 July, 1949. 
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autoinatically accept such unilateral declarations of independence is a 
point of considerable controversy; but in practice it has been compelled 
to do so. 

Under Article 73(e) of the Charter, states possessing non-self-govern- 
ing territories are obligated to submit regular reports to the UN, subject 
to such limitations as security and constitutional considerations may re¬ 
quire. The states concerned arc asked to supply information recpicsted in 
a form approved by the General Assembly. This information is more* 
limited in scope and detail than that required for trust territories, but it 
is still nevertheless quite extensive. The Assi'inbly was at som(‘what of a 
loss as to wliat it could or should do with this infonuatiou, but it worked 
out a procedure which has proved to be reasonably satisfactory. A 
Special Committee of the General Assembly is charged witli examining 
the information submitted under Article 73(e), and with making recom¬ 
mendations to the Assembly. In 1949 seven states — Australia, llelgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Unit(‘d Kingdom 
and the United States **“ — submitted information on sixty-two territories. 
The Special Committee considered these reports in twenty meetings in 
August-September, 1949, and adoptc'd a series of resolutions which, after 
some amcndmeiits in the Fourth Committee, were approved by tht^ 
General Assembly. These resolutions expressed concern with such nuit- 
ters as equal educational opportunities, the use of indigenous languages 
in the schools, and international collaboration in improving the economic, 
social, and educational conditions in the territories."' 

Undoubtedly states goveniiiig dcpende'iit territories are obligated to 
submit information to the UN, under the provisions of Article 73(e) of 
the Charter; but there is real doubt whether Chapter XI was intended 
to and does in theory create a sy.slem of accountabilitv. Certainly most 
of the administering powers refuse to accept this interpretation, except 
in a general sense. The United Kingdom, France, and Belgium opposed 
the extension of the life of the Sjiecial Committee of the Assembly on the 
ground that the UN has no authority to create machinery of this sort. 
After heated debates in the Fourth Committee a compromise resolution, 
prepared by the United States, for the continuance of the Special Com¬ 
mittee lor three years was accepted and later approved by the General 
Assembly; but the basic differences of approach remained. WTiatever 
the limitations of Chapter XI, it is well to remember its broad significance. 
In the words of Ralph Bunche: 

One may still .say that the obligations under Chapter XI arc unique and 
a very great step forward over anything the world had yet seen. . . . The 
acceptance of the principle that the international community does have a 
proper concern for these territories and the right to devote its attention to 
them automatically removed them from the hidden realm of exclusive do- 

The United States submitted information on six territories and possessions: Alaska, 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

United States Participation in the United Nations, 1949, pp. 160-162. 
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mestic inrisdictiou. This was. even without raising the question of ii. 

^ • j 31 

national accountability, a unique advance.* 

IN PERSPECTIVE 

Before taking leave of the work of the UN toward the solution or amelio¬ 
ration of economic and social problems, let us try to put it in what seems 
like correct perspective. We un\ of course, dealing with a vast range of 
activities related to the economic and social ills of men and nations. All 
these activities together represent a conibination ot two approaches to the 
attainment of a more peaceful and prosperous international society. One is 
the functional approach, which seeks to bring states together to do the 
things \vhi(‘h they agree should and can be done. By definition, it excludes 
ventures of a largely political character. It has the virtue of encompassing 
enterprises of an essentially non-coiitroversial character, of doing a great 
deal of good in many ways, and, it is hoped, of establishing patterns or 
precedents of international cooperation. The second is the curative ap¬ 
proach. The view underlying this is that the solution of the basic problems 
in international relations entails a long-term program of raising standards 
of living, improving health, removing economic barriers, promoting mass 
education, and so on. The third general approach — the institutional one — 
is left to the political and security agencies of the UN and to other bodies. 

We can be fully aware of the magnificent work of the UN in economic 
and social areas without closing our eyes to the limitations or faults of that 
work, or even of the tw'ofold approach itself. For one thing, the planning 
may be optimistic; it may lead to unfounded hopes and then to despair. As 
we have already mentioned, there is some feeling that the technical assist¬ 
ance programs are making or may make that error — that much advice is 
being given where there are no visible means for a follow-through. Sec¬ 
ond, there is the dangt^r that the limited resources of the UN may lead to 
unfriendly competition for what it has to offer. No evidence has appeared 
yet that this has developed, but it remains a possibility. In a small way, it 
has already come with respect to the Point Four and other American as¬ 
sistance programs. 

In the third place, there is the highly speculative possibility that substan¬ 
tial improvement in the material and human resources of underdeveloped 
states with large populations will create new political problems. What 
could we expect from huge China should she be industrialized as well as 
militant? What havoc could industrialized and prosperous Egypt create in 
the Near East or in Africa? Even small states might feel their muscles to 
the point of bringing about serious regional disturbances. Admittedly, these 
dangers may be far in the future, but they merely presume an economic 
status that is the ultimate objective of many planners. Admittedly, too, the 
fear of the eventual development of new centers of national power cannot 

Quutcd in Eagleton and Swift, pp. 149-150» 
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justify keeping underdeveloped states and their peoples to wretched ways 
of life. 

Finally, we must accept the truth that all the kind and gentle services in 
the world leave unaltered the hard fact that power is the only official lan¬ 
guage in the nation-state system. For the foreseeable future, peace will not 
be made and kept by good works. Economic and social cooperation and as¬ 
sistance do jiot and cannot resolve the disputes to which states have at¬ 
tached the sacred labels of national honor or national interest. Neverthe¬ 
less, collaborative projects of these kinds escape some of the tensions that 
invariably attend the efforts of states to settle their political differences, al¬ 
though they are by no means free from the influence of political fac tors.'^"’ 
In tlu'mselvcs and for thein>cKes, they are worthy and auspicious, and we 
can cluTish the hopt^ that in the long run they may justify the faith of the 
men and women who think of them as "curative."' 
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Tomorrouit The Same World Still? 


When the President [FDR] told Churchill that China docs not want 
Indo-Chimi, Churchill replied, *‘Nonseuse'' The President had said to 
him, ^‘Winston, this is something which you are jusi not able to under¬ 
stand. You have 400 years of acquisitive instinct in your blood and 
you just dont understand how a country might not want to acquire 
land somewhere if they can get it. A new period has opened in the 
worUTs history, and you will have to adjust yourself to it!' ^ 


“Mankind at the Crossroads.” “Can Civilization Survive?” “One World 
or None?” These are some of the ominous phrases now used to shock men 
into a consciousness of tremendous stakes in the issues of international poli¬ 
tics. Other generations loo have felt the same delicate balance of destiny 
and doom, l oin Paine wrote with such a feeling in the dark hours of the 
American Revolution and again dtiring the French Revolution; Washiitgton 
spoke of self-government as an experiment “perhaps finally entrusted to 
the hands of the American people”; Engli.sh journals were filled with rim-of- 
the-abyss sentiments when only the Royal Na\y stood between Napoleon 
and conquest of Britain; and Lincoln declared at Gettysburg that the Civil 
War was being fought that “government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

But because the peoples of the earth — or some of them — have had the 
same desperate sense of urgency before does not establish tlial thtjy were 
always mistaken, that they were always the deluded victims of alarmist 

^Edward R. Stettiniiis, Jr., Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference 
(Doublcday, 1949), p. 237. 
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propaganda. Generally the worst catastrophes have been averted; but sur¬ 
vival has been costly, and the price of freedom has gone ever higher, 
we are engaged in today is no less than a war for freedom — freedom fiom 
oppression and bloodshed, freedom from fear and want, fieeilom for the 
mind and the spirit of man. It is a never-ending struggle, calling for 
"eternal vigilance/' and the odds against success continue to he hea\y. 

"The majority of men/' observed Henr\' David Thoreau, lead lives of 
quiet desperation/' At the present time the unhappy conditions of the 
world in which we live add to the usual frustrations and failures that com¬ 
plicate and test the life of every person. Socially and politically, we are 
haunted by a stTis(‘ of fear, of failure, of inadequacy. “What we are afraid 
of,”s:ivs Walter Lipjnnann, “is that we may not be up to it all.^ Our failure 
has been particularly marked and serious in dealing with the problem of 
war. As Lippmann states: “In this century one war has led to another. 
We have never been unable to prevent the war that was coming. Never 
wen^ we j^roperly prepared for war when we had to fight. And never 
have we known how to settle the war when we were winning.” “ In the 
atomic age the consequences of continued failure are so appalling that a 
new sense of peril and foreboding has gripped mankind. The forces of 
unreason and of destruction seem to be winning out ovct the rational and 
constructive forces. One (!an understand, and perhaps share, the follow¬ 
ing gloomy reflections of a veteran observ^er of the world scene, Harold 
Isaacs: 

To try to think reasonably about the present state of the world is to 
assume that reason has something to do with the case. But e\'ery “reason¬ 
able” approach soon halts before a stone wall of unreasonable fact. We are 
caught ill a tangle of cause and circumstance that is sweeping us toward 
everything that nobody wants. For ours is the time of the triumph of the 
irrational. It is difficult to wander ain-whcre on the face of the earth without 
being assailed by a sense of being in a madhouse where delusions govern 
amid hopeless and needless .suffering, whc're myopia and fear have obscured 
the most elementary demands of true self-interest. It is as though we had 
an object in life — say, freedom, peace, security - and actually devoted our 
most intcn.se energies to the business of placing obstacles in our own path. 

. . . everything that is done or that happens, including our own acts, con- 
spirc's against us. Such is the gross contradiction, the dementia of our time, 
a mighty unhinging of our social faculties. It results from our inability to 
use our knowledge and resources to create a society that will work.® 

Technological developments, which have opened up new vistas of hu¬ 
man progress, have also added to “the world-wide insecurity which is the 
fate of modern man.” The consequences of this dilemma are well summa¬ 
rized by Reinhold Niebuhr: 

Our problem is that technics have established a rudimentary world com¬ 
munity but have not integrated it organically, morally or politically. They 

® From Mr. Lippman's column in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 18, 1951. 

® No Peace for Asia (Macmillan, 1947), p. 266. 
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have created a community of mutual dependence, but not one of mutual 
trust and respect. Without this higher integration, advancing technics tend 
to sharpen economic rivalries within a general framework of economic inter¬ 
dependence; they change the ocean barriers of yesterday into the battle¬ 
grounds of today; and they increase the deadly efficacy of the instruments 
of war so that vicious circles of mutual fear may end in atomic conflicts and 
mutual destruction. To these perplexities an ideological conflict has been 
added, which divides the world into hostile camps.* 

Just why is mankind again at the old familiar crossroads? What is the 
enemy that must be defeated before men can regain hope for that “bettcT 
world”? Is the answer in political terms, such as Aggression, (’apitalism. 
Communism, the National State, or Sovereignty? Or is it in social terms, 
as Illiteracy, Overpopulation, Poverty, or Racial Discrimination? Or is 
it in more personal terms, as Corruption, Greed, Immorality, or Irreligion? 
Or is it a composite of many or all of these? 

While all the woes that afflict men everywhere may have repercussions 
on the relations of states, we must here confine ourselves to a brief exam¬ 
ination of the major ob.*"'roles to international harmony and to an appraisal 
of the prospects for a larger measure of international good-will and co¬ 
operation. To state the problem in general terms: We have been living 
under a system of so-called national states. I'hese states developed at a 
time when general insecurity seemed to make it necessary that authority be 
built up in defined areas to give the peoples there some protection against 
violence both from within and from without. Slowly the tradition and legal 
concept developed that these areas were untouchable from beyond their 
borders. To this condition of being master of a geographically delimited 
area and of immunity to external control, political writers applied the term 
‘‘sovereignty.” The areas possessing this “sovereignty” were called slates, 
and when they came to embrace people having much in common by way 
of race, language, culture, economic ties, and consciousness of a single 
destiny — those attributes which make a people a nation ■— they were called 
national states or nation-states. Since, obviously, many states had to inhal.»it 
the same planet, and since they found some interstate relations often profit¬ 
able and perhaps inevitable, they developed a number of controls for these' 
relations: diplomatic procedures; a growing body of rules, called inter¬ 
national law; and formal collaboration in international organizations. 
While thus regularizing their relations with each other and at the same 
time gaining recognition of their sovereignty, states took care to promote 
their own instruments of strength so that other states could not lightly 
challenge their rights of self-rule and so modify or destroy the traditions 
and institutions to which their people had become attached. These various 
instruments of strength we collectively term national power. 

But states have not always used their national power for defensive 
purposes; indeed, they have often used it in its most violent form to achieve 

* Reinhold Niebuhr, "The Illusion of World Government,” Foreign Affairs, XXVII 
(April, 1949), 379. 
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some objective not attainable by peaceable means. In other words, they 
have made war an instrument of national policy. Almost invariably, they 
have justified their use of power - including the resort to war - as essen¬ 
tial to national security and the national interest, perhaps interpreted as a 
strategic boundary, more land, national unity., trade concessions, tJie re¬ 
moval of a threat, or the preservation of national honor. As long as states 
stood alone or in small groups, disparities in power enabled other states or 
groups of states, acting from real or alleged grievance.s', to resort to war 
to achieve some national objective. International law did not pretend to 
“outlaw" all wars; and it was often powerless to deal with .situations arising 
during and from wars begun in clear violation of its concepts. Efforts to 
preserve peace through the limitation of national armaments likewise 
proved ineffective; and it is now generally agrt^ed that disannament is 
more a manifestation of a will to keep the peace than a means of insuring 
peace. 

A more comprehen.sive approach began with the League of Nations, with 
advances proposed on many fronts at once: functional cooperation, human¬ 
itarian assistance, the codification of law, the development of procedures for 
peaceful settlement, and concerted resistance to aggression. Despite some 
notable good works, the effort failed; but that failure should be interpre¬ 
ted less as the inability of determined states to make it succeed than as the 
unwillingness — and perhaps the inability — of states to make a detennined 
effort. The collapse of the League afforded no final proof of the impotence 
of international organizations; rather, it was evidence of the strength of 
the tradition that in the last analysis a state must look for security to its 
own power and to the power of its allies. World War II brought the 
United Nations, a broadened and in many respects a strengthened League 
of Nations. Again, the record is one of good works, but the UN has the 
same basic weaknesses and limitations as the League. It cannot control 
the actions of great powers — although it can attempt to mediate when 
differences arise among them — and as at present constituted it cannot hope 
to develop, although conceivably it could itself become, an effective col¬ 
lective security system. 

It is often said that the transcendent fact in world politics today is bi¬ 
polarity — the mutual hostility between the mighty Soviet Union with its 
satellite and allied states and the non-Communi.st states, led by the United 
States and comprising most of the world’s democracies, plus a few states 
hardly entitled to that distinction. Yet the vital issue is the capacity of men 
to devise a regime of peace that also carries with it some assurance of 
security and well-being. Each generation poses the issue anew — each in 
its own set of concrete terms. If we may believe the lessons of history, once 
the present impasse has been resolved, we shall pass on to new names and 
new threats of aggression. It is more sensible to ask if the repetition will 
ever cease than to ask if the present threat will be the last. We know 
that there is seldom finality in history. 

In this concluding chapter we shall essay five very broad and very dif- 
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ficult tasks. First, we shall review some of the “problems” that beset the 
international community and impair or destroy good relations among 
states; second, we shall see if we can find some of the reasons why tliese 
“problems” arise and persist; third, we shall evaluate three general ap¬ 
proaches to peace; fourth, we shall look for possible changes that could 
affect the pattern of future international relations; and, finally, we shall 
attempt what is intended to be a realistic preview of the years immediately 
ahead. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 

For purposes of the piesi'iil discii.ssion, we shall list these problems 
under seven heads: (1) war; (2) nationalism; (3) sovereignty; (4) over¬ 
population; (5) economic nationalism; (6) racial dlscriTnination, and 
(7) ideological universalism. Admittedly, this listing is selective, and more 
or less arbitrary; the problems are so numerous and so interrelated that 
they might be presented in almost any number and in many different ways. 

1. War. As we have already analyzed war in some detail in the chapter 
entitled “War a.^ an Instrument of National Policy,” we need only to mak(» 
certain observations here to put war in its proper relationship to oilier 
international problems. First, war is a manifestation of some underlying 
disorder; it is a symptom rather than the disease itself. This is mon' par¬ 
ticularly true of recent times than of earlier days. Mechanization has made 
war too horrible and too costly to be uudertaktm for light and transient 
reasons. Other factors, too, have influenced the change: for example, the 
growth of representative government, the development of something akin 
to world public opinion, and the increasing economic interd(‘pendence of 
states. Second, it must be understood that war is not the worst of all trag¬ 
edies. Even states that fight defensive wars always do so out of choice; 
they choose war because the alternatives appear worse — bc^cause w^ar with 
all its horrors is normally preferred to enslavement or extermination. ITk' 
significance of this is that the abolition of war might in soinc^ instances 
amount to the solemn pronouncement and affirmation of an even more 
ghastly sentence. 

Third, under present circumstances the “outlawry” of war is neither 
politically feasible nor ethically sound. To date, our state system has viewed 
the state as the guardian of the security and welfare of its people — the state 
and nothing else. The discharge of its enormous responsibilities has re¬ 
quired that the state possess authority to utilize power — all of its power, if 
need be. To do what is expected and demanded of it, it must be allowed 
the means. Otherwi.se, it would itself disappear in an orgy of anarchy and 
violence. The survival of states has been possible only because their au¬ 
thority and power have measured up to their responsibilities. Perhaps the 
time has passed when the individual state should carry the ultimate burden 
of the guardianship of its people; perhaps the state system itself should long 
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since have given wav to something brtter. Bnt the point made here is that 
as long as this systeii exists the separate states must have anthorilv to 
do the job required of them. International law recognizes the right of selt- 
defense; it has never presumed to deny the legality of defensive war. Nor 
can ethics condemn recourse to war when the alternative would amount to 
total capitulation to the rule that "might makes right 
The outlawry of aggressive war is, of course, another matter. Such ef¬ 
forts may be ethically sound, hut it does not follow that they are politically 
feasible. As far as words and resolutions can make them so, this has already 
been done. The Covenant of the League of Nations, the Kellogg-Hriand 
Pact, and the Charter of the United Nations are but the most notable and 
general of efforts to that end. The realization appears to be dawning that 
aggressive war cannot be prevented by making it dishonorable — that this 
can be done only by making it manifestly unprofitable. The growing con¬ 
sciousness of that truth may be the salvation of our world. The resistance 
to aggression in Korea may mean that henceforth aggression will be met 
by preponderant force rather than solely by moral protests and ex post facto 
judgments. The recruiting of the power to halt aggression involves the 
achievement of a concerted will, delicate problems of organization and con¬ 
trol, and, not least, the improvement of tests for distinguishing aggressive 
war from defensive war. The story of recent and present efforts on these 
fronts has been told in the chapters on collective security and on the 
United Nations attack on political and security problems. 

2. Nationalism. Without repeating the more detailed analysis of na¬ 
tionalism from our second chapter, we may venture a number of observa¬ 
tions to emphasize the importance of nationalism in the problems of the 
international community. First, nationalism has positive values of great 
importance. In addition to its familiar role in the liberation of nations, it 
has often provided the motivation for unified action by the people of a 
state toward praiseworthy objectives: the raising of the standard of living, 
the reduction of illiteracy, programs of industrialization, the control of dis¬ 
ease, the beautification of cities, hospitality to foreign travelers, the build¬ 
ing of roads, and participation in inteniational enterprises. It has been a 
significant force in promoting representative government. It has added 
to the cultural treasures of the world through stimulating the creation and 
preservation of works in every field of art. It has helped produce a will¬ 
ingness to serve the state and to pay the taxes which finance good works 
as well as bad. In brief, one might say that, by supplementing compulsion, 
self-interest, moral obligation, religious duty, and other forces, national¬ 
ism has added enormously to the constructive potentialities of modern 
states. 

Second, it must be admitted that nationalism has often gone berserk, 
producing excesses in both domestic and foreign policies. On the home 
front, excessive nationalism may lead to ill-advised economic practices, 
militarism, intolerance, repression, censorship, and oppressive taxation. 
Civil liberties and cultural freedom may be straitjacketed in the name of 
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national unity. On the international front, nationalism run riot has re¬ 
peatedly eventuated in hatreds, economic strife, expansionism, imperial¬ 
ism, aggression, and long and bloody wars. A too-exuberant nationalism, 
laying claim to an exalted destiny, clashes head-on with other too-exuber¬ 
ant nationalisms or with the security considerations of peace-minded states. 
Not without reason, it has often been damned as the foremost war-maker 
of the past few centuries. 

Third, one must recognize and accept the indisputable fact that nation¬ 
alism, whatever its virtues and its viciousness, is so deeply implanted in the 
minds of mcTi that it is a major force to be reckoned with in all our hopes 
and blueprints for a more pt'rfect world. It is a living, emphatic reality, 
whether in ancient Britain or newborn Israel, in democratic France or 
Fascist Spain, in the wealthy United States or impoverished India, in huge 
Canada or tiny El Salvador, in progressive Uniguay or primitive Paraguay, 
in populous China or unpopulous Australia, in Protestant Germany, Catho¬ 
lic Italy, and Islamic Egypt. Good or bad, it will not quietly dis.solve be¬ 
fore the mutteriiigs of theorists or the pontifical resolutions of international 
conferences. On the contrary, it will persist through the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture; sentiment and tradition will try to sustain it even should it cease to 
be the priceless tool that it now is for the implementation of national 
policy. 

Finally, nationalism has heretofore performed vital functions, and it 
neither can nor should be obliterated until the functions are no longer 
needed, or until some better mechanism has been devised to carry out the 
functions that are .still deemed essential. Nationalism gives the state unity 
and effectiveness; it contributes the .spiritual quality which makes the state 
a going concern. Without it the state becomes weak and decadent, a po¬ 
tential victim to more vigorous states. But whereas a sensible nationalism 
is indispensable to the state system — and at present we have no other sys¬ 
tem — an aggressive nationalism may be madness loose in the world. The 
immediate task is to make aggressive nationalism patently disastrous to the 
states which are likely to indulge in it, not to attempt to extirpate nation¬ 
alism root and branch. In the fullness of time, some more powerful force 
may arise to assume its functions. Pending that day, nationalism must fig¬ 
ure in all our calculations. 

3. Sovereignty. We have already di.scussed sovereignty in some detail 
in Chapter 2 and elsewhere in this volume. Here we are concerned with 
some of the problems it creates in international relations. Sovereignty sets 
up barriers to international action and cooperation. Pleading their sov¬ 
ereignty or taking refuge behind it without using the term, states are 
plausibly justified in refusing as.sent to common action. Since unanimity is 
rarely present, desirable cooperation among states has often been pre¬ 
vented or impeded, at times on trivial and capricious grounds. The United 
Nations Charter, like conventional international law, presupposes that 
states may be expected to assume responsibilities without their express 
assent but that they cannot be compelled to undertake any positive act 
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of collaboration with other states. Consequently, sovereignty is often 
pointed to as the great stumbling block to helpful international action. 

Another important disservice of sovereignty is its tendency to free/e 
the status quo. Called into play by nationalism, it provides the legal justi¬ 
fication for the refusal to right obvious wrongs. A boundary change may 
be directed by all the considerations of ethnic and economic unity, trade 
restrictions may imperil the very solvency of another state, population out¬ 
lets may he the alternative to starvation or expansionism, or the grant 
of air transit rights may cost nothing in money or danger,* but the sovereign 
state may say ‘no’^ and with explanations to no oik*. In the world of sov¬ 
ereign states there is always the danger that only by force can states be 
brought to effect the adjustments which t'ver-changing conditions of Jife 
seem to make desirable for the greater good. In short, the nation-state sys¬ 
tem, based on the principle of sovereignty, tends to develop a rigidity that 
often leads to tensions, at times to violence, and too frecpiently to full- 
scale war. 

In all fairness, however, sovereignty must be appraised with the realism 
that we applied to nationalism. The two are closely related; both are in¬ 
dispensable to the state, with sovereignty supplying the legal theory and 
nationali.sm the spiritual drive. Despite all th(' obstructionism which provin¬ 
cial minds can squeeze from it, sovereignty, like nationalism, will and 
should remain a bulwark of the state until such time as the protective 
functions of the state are in fact as well as in theory assumed l)y a supra¬ 
national organization or organizations. The United Nations has not gone 
that far, even in theory, and cannot, unless it is fundamentally changed. 

If it or some other world organization ever does go that far, paralleling 
fact with theory, the time will have come to bid a not-too-fond farewell to 
sovereignty and nationalism. 

4. Overpopulation. What wc here call the problem of overpopulation 
is regarded by some persons in another light. They may say tliat the diffi¬ 
culty is not too many people but too little food; or that the world's food- 
producing capacity is adequate to sustain several times its present 
population, and, therefore, that the problem is not the social one of over¬ 
population but the technical one of production and transportation, the 
political one of restraints on trade and migration, and the economic one of 
distribution and land tenure. All this is saying that the world as a whole has 
no problem of overpopulation even though particular states or local areas 
may have. To emphasize the technical and economic aspects of the prob¬ 
lem, however, is not to minimize the political aspect. If, for instance, 
local food resources are to be augmented by importation or by technical 
assistance programs the solution involves interstate agreements — that is, 
we are back again to the political aspect. 

Overpopulation figures in international relations for a number of rea¬ 
sons. Its most direct and obvious effect is to provide a semblance of valid¬ 
ity for expansionism, as it did with Germany and Japan in the 1930 s. But 
it may also suggest a condition of dependency on other states, and it usu- 
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ally carries with it low standards of health and sanitation, high illiteracy, 
and absence of effective democracy. The people of an overpopulated state 
are likely to be unskilled, acquiescent in wretched standards of living, 
hidebound by tradition, and as such unwelcome as immigrants elsewhere. 
The assumption that the standards of living of undernourished peoples 
must be raised substantially if people anywhere are to eat well in peace 
underlies the Technical Assistance Program of the United Nations and the 
Point Four Program of the United States. 

Overpopulation is, of course, most pressing in Asia. There the phe¬ 
nomenal rate of increase threatens permanently to outrun the increase in 
the production of food or exc fiangeable equivalents. Emigration offers no 
hopeful solution. These peo]^le 'jannot go anywdjere in large numbers, and 
they could be assimilated only very slowly even if the utmost effort were 
made. Even physically the job would be forbidding; a dozen Queen 
Elizabeths, plying constantly between India and Australia, could no more 
than dent the rate of increase* in India’s population. 

The problem of overpopulation is one of the most serious and most 
alarming of all the many problems that beset the world toda\'. Moreover, 
it seems to be getting worse instead of better. In considering it there are 
ample grounds for the deepest pessimism; but tluTc are also grounds for 
a tempered optimism. A prominent sociologist has suggested this possi¬ 
bility: 

Statistical indices of nearly all .sorts indicate that today throughout most 
of the world cultural develoj>mont is going ahead faster than population 
growth. This suggests that the Asiatic peoples, and others as well, will 
acquire modem civilization in time to check their fertility and thus achie\'c 
an efficient demographic balance, instead of multiplying to the point wluTe 
such acqui.sition would be impos.sible and a stationary but wasteful situa¬ 
tion would be made permanent.'^ 

An equally prominent economist has stated: 

Wc may conclude with respect to densely populated underdeveloped 
areas that if workers can be* released from agricultural production by 
measures which raise their productivity, and if suitable new occupations for 
their employment can be provided, there is at least a strong possibility that 
the genius of increased productivity and higher incomes will not be nullified 
by an explosive growth of population.® 

Since overpopulation is a relative condition, not to be determined by a 
count of mouths to feed or even by a comparison of local food require¬ 
ments, the conclusion seems warranted that many underdeveloped areas 
can be tutored or developed into self-support on a respectable level. If 
they cannot meet their food needs with home production, perhaps they 
can produce the economic equivalents in copper, nitrates, coffee, tin, oil, 

® Kingsley Davis, “The World Demographic Transition,” The Annals of the American 
Academy or Political and Social Science, CCXXXVII (Jan., 1945), 10. 

®P. T. Ellsworth, The International Economy (Macmillan, 1950), p. 804. 
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or something else. Perhaps, too, outside assistance can substantially in- 
crea.se domestic food production and at the same time promote industrial¬ 
ization, which seems always to reduce the birth rate in the long run. One 
authority who has studied the population problems of all continents has 
reached the following conclusion regarding birth control for the densely 
populated areas of Asia: 

It is the solution; hut to attempt to introduce it first would he to reverse 
the whole course of development through which the rest of the world has 
gone in its movement toward fertility eojjirol. Birth-control tec'hnifjiies arc‘ 
simply means to the end of family limitation; the desire to limit families 
depends upon revolutionary changes in culture's as they shift from an 
agrarian to an industrial way of life. 'J’hc entire set of life conditions which 
contribute to high mortality and high fertility must alter before the vital 
revolution can come. For most of the world this means that ways must be 
found to increase agricultural production, to introduce and develop indus¬ 
tries, to promote trade, to broaden horizons through wider education and 
the promotion of literacy, to improve health facilities and individual welfare 
service's, to insure political stability and leadership. In short, tlirougli 
balanced modernization of all the world’s l)uckward areas a solution to 
problems of overpopulation may be reached." 

These sober judgments offer grounds for hope, but they also suggest the 
magnitude of the task of dealing with the i^roblem of overpopulation. One 
of the remedies commonly projiosed is that of birth control; but this is far 
easier to prescribe than to [promote, for it meets the formidable obstacles 
of religious and moral injunctions, illiteracy, and poverty. Yet some areas 
cannot continue forever to vocatioiialize in procTt-ation while unable to 
provide a decent or even a minimal Jiving for their present populations. 
Nor can tlieir people be sacrificed to Malthusian economics and left to 
tender their sujplus to starvation, disease, and war. How can the long 
period which must elapse before tolerable conditions of life exist in most 
of the world be bridged over without some gigantic explosion, such as war 
or anarchy or both? It is a far cry from the modest beginnings that are 
represented by the technical assistance programs of the United States, the 
Commonwealth countries, and the United Nations to the "balanced mod¬ 
ernization of all the world s backward areas.” In the meantime, we of the 
Western world may worry about the impact on international relations of 
the mechanization and economic, social, and political development of the 
two-thirds of the world’s population which lives in underdeveloped areas. 
For our own sakes, we would do well to fashion some curbs to national 
power while we have the chance. 

Another aspect of the problem of overpopulation must be mentioned. In 
countries of the greatest density of population, even when the population 
has been large, the presence of a backward economy has often prevented 
the development of significant national power. This suggests the conclu- 

^ Stephen W. Reed in Ralph lanton, ed.. Most of the World (Columbia University 
Press, 1949), pp. 152-153. 
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sion that a country too poor to build factories, railroads, and the like can¬ 
not niount a major military operation. Cilertainly the great ofienders of 
rec'cnt times have not been the nations of starving masses. It doc's not 
follow, however, that underdeveloped conntrit^s have not caused and can¬ 
not cause great wars. Historically, they have often furnished the prizes 
— land, trade concessions, mineral rights, etc. — for which the powerful 
states have fought each other. Today, especially in Asia, they offer fer¬ 
tile areas where (^ommunisni may move in to gain manpower and natural 
resources, perhaps to promote the eeonomic potential and enlist it in the 
cause of world revolution. Overpopulation and wretched .standards of liv¬ 
ing everywhere have become linked to the national intere.st of every state, 
Commnni.st or non-Cominuni it. 

5. Economic Nationalism. We have already discussed eeonomic nation¬ 
alism in .some detail in (Chapter 20. It is one manifestation or expression 
of nationalism, for it ptTtains to a .slate’s policies when they are designed 
to promote the economic well-bc'Jng of that .state without concern for the 
welfare' of other states. It commonly takes the form of duties and other 
di.scrimillations aimed at the protection and encouragement of domestic 
industric^s, and it may at the same time s(^ek to produce a net monetary 
income from trade with other states. From the over-all point of view, sucrh 
a policy has four main wcakiu\sscs. In the first place, it often means waste 
and higher prices, for artificial trade barriers may nullify the economics 
of more efficient production elsewhere. Second, if it calls for a favorable 
balance of trade it is obviously a policy that weakens other states and in¬ 
jures the welfare of their nationals. Third, through the discriminations that 
it imposes it engenders resentment and all sorts of international tensions. 
Fourth, it probably means the development of the war-making potential 
of the .state pur.suing suc*h a policy. 

For the practicing state, economic nationalism offers two principal gains: 
it brings more profit to protected industrit's and higher wages to workers 
in those industries, and it may add to the state’s military capacity through 
the promotion of self-sufficiency. On the other hand, the curtailment of 
imports may mean an inadequate stockpiling of essential commodities that 
have to be imported. Devotion to the idea of a favorable balance of trade 
may also mean the early depletion or exhaustion of natural resources. 

Much has been written in behalf of economic internationalism and, in¬ 
deed, it seems to be a prerequisite of a peaceful world. It must be recog¬ 
nized, however, that the road to such a state of affairs is strewn with for¬ 
midable obstacles. These will not disappear before the sound reasoning 
of intemationally-ininded economists. No state is now free to ignore con¬ 
siderations of national power. That in itself would be reason enough for 
.states to adapt economic nationaIi.sm, but there are additional factors. 
Powerful vested interests are opposed to the removal of some of the bar¬ 
riers to international trade. Even when it is granted that a free or rela¬ 
tively free world economy would operate to the advantage of all states, 
it does not follow that it would profit all groups within every state. Fur- 
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therinorc, it may be difficult to convince the people of a state that a favor- 
able balance of trade is undesirable, even when the balance is written off 
the books. As long as the present American prosperity endures, it is doubt¬ 
ful if the American taxpayers will protest very strongly against gifts to 
foreign states of five billion dollars a year — actually only a trifle more than 
one per cent of the national income. In other words, it may not be demon¬ 
strable to the average person that American tariffs do not pay. Finally, the 
defenders of economic nationalism can argue with some justice that trying 
to (‘xport a high standard of living is a kind of “operation rat hole” — that 
more food for some countries would simply mean a still larger iinmljer of 
people on the same old starvation diet — that population controls arc neces¬ 
sary before the standard of living can rise. 

Economic nationalism is by no means the whole of the world’s economic 
problem. Some states are poor in resourc'es, and no amount of economic 
internationalism can offer substantial relief. Other states desperately need 
technical assistance and investment capital; these states are more fortunate, 
for the United Nations and certain individual states are beginning to ac¬ 
cept resjionsibility for various forms of assistance. 

Now that peoples everywhere have become more articulate and more as¬ 
sertive, no one can sensibly expect peace in the future as long as poverty — 
and disease and illiteracy — afflict hundreds of millions of human beings. 
If it seems unduly optimistic to assume that people who are d(jcently fed 
and cared for are lovers of peace, we can at least have the assurance that 
constructive action toward the alleviation of poverty is progress tow^ard the 
solution of one of the world s most harassing problems. 

6. Racial Discrimination. We have repeatedly pointed out that a great 
deal of the resentment of the peoples of the East against the peoples of the 
West is to be explained by what is called “racial discrimination.” Many 
observers have insisted that what galls Asians most is not that Westerners 
have full stomachs, bathtubs, and skyscrapers, but that they regard them¬ 
selves as superior kinds of beings. Americans who have gone to India to 
work in technical assistance programs have reported that their job — 
whatever its vocational form — was pre-eminently one of personal and pub¬ 
lic relations; moreover, it was not one of winning respect but of showing 
respect, of accepting local customs without condescension, and of using 
traditional procedures for determining community policy. Asians have be¬ 
come acutely aware of the “superiority” of Western man through many prac¬ 
tices which have marked them as social inferiors and their countries as 
“backward states”: trade restrictions, immigration controls, quota systems, 
imperialism, treaty ports, extraterritoriality, colonialism, military intimida¬ 
tion, naturalization discriminations, segregation, compulsory labor and even 
foreign slavery, and many others. Africans have had the same unhappy 
experience. 

Asians in particular are now resolved that they and their cultures and 
their states must be accorded a new respect and a new status. But that 
higher position entails vast responsibilities — a matter that excited Asian 
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uationalists* often overlook. Niivertheless, until they have established ef¬ 
fective states of tlieir own they are likely to exert a discjuieting influence 
on world politics. 

7. Ideological Universalism. By this term w('. mean the urge or drive to 
extend a given body of rtdated bi^liefs throughout the world. It is moti¬ 
vated by the desire to make a particular ideology secure by making it uni¬ 
versal. The impulse toward universalism has probably been felt by every¬ 
one whose brain has been disturbed by an idtja, but we are here concerned 
only with those beliefs supported by instruments of national policy. Not 
twery vc^nture in widespread coiKjuest, of course, has been prompted bv 
the effort to implant or compel a wav of thinking worthy of the name of 
ideology. Thus, one may wvW doubt that Alexand(T the Great, Julius 
Caesar, Genghis Khan, or even Kaiser William II as])ir(‘d to anything like 
ideological universalism. They may be written off as sc'i'kers after powc^r 
and glory. On the other hand, it seems hardly correct to restrict the term 
to modern times, as some writers prefer. The S])reacling of Mohammedan¬ 
ism by the sword, the Thirty ^'ears’ War. and the early Napoleonic Wars 
appear to have brought rather fmidamc^ntal values into conflict, with much 
of the world at stake. However one may feel about the newness of basic 
ideological issues he W’ill doubtU'ss concede that not all modern wars have 
involved an antagonism of itleologies. 

It is significant that ideologies have become more important in war at 
the same time that war has tended to become total war. What is the rela¬ 
tionship? Which is cause and which is ellect? Lest we assume that total 
war is the monopoly of the twentieth century, we might recall the Punic 
Wars and the Paraguayan War, which were total to the point of the exhaus¬ 
tion or extinction of at least one of the participants. We must conclude 
that the stakes need not be deeply ideological to produce total war. But in 
modern times a combination of pressures has operated to discourage re¬ 
course to war for .slight and flimsy re>asons. Among these we must include 
the mechanization that has made* war so completely devastating and 
military inequality so starkly aj^parent, the staggering cost of war, tlie 
economic interdependence of states, the development of n\sponsive and re¬ 
sponsible government, a better-informed citizenry, the passing of mon¬ 
archies with their dyna.stic rivalries, the determination of boundaries, the 
growth of international law, and the emergence of institutionalized peace¬ 
keeping procedures. In the face of all these restraints, small states find it 
almost impossible to engage in private wars and powerful states resort to 
war only when the issues evoke a national fervor which produces the unit)' 
essential to total war. Of course, a well-directed propaganda will contrib¬ 
ute mightily to that end. In other words, conditions in the modern world 
tend to prevent war between small powers for any stakes and between 
great powers for picayunish or middling stakes. They do not prevent wars 
between great powers or groups of powers capable of the mechanization 
that is essential for total war, with the issues deeply ideological. This has 
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been the history of the past half-century, and it is the appalling threat of 

the future. 

Total war, therefore, has been a factor — but only one of many — in mak¬ 
ing war increasingly ideological in nature. But it is also tnie that tlu? pres¬ 
ence of ideological issues has tended to promote total war, and this fact is 
of far greater moment to our generation. To say that one’s ideology is at 
stake is to say that his way of life hangs in the balance. All the institu¬ 
tions and traditions that he cherishes may be torn from him and hateful 
ones may be put in their place. Add to this total slake the fact that mech¬ 
anized warfare requires vast manpower and woman power in the produc¬ 
tion line, and the result is the entire adult population committed both emo¬ 
tionally and vocationally to war — that is, to total effort. 

Ideological universalLsm is in itself no threat to the propomjnts of any 
particular ideology, for it may remain an unimplemented aspiration; but 
it becomes a threat when it is supported by aggressive designs and great 
military power. With certain qualifications, democracy is an imaggrcssive 
ideology, although those who urge preventive war w’ould make it aggres¬ 
sive. Fascism, on the other hand, whether of the German, the Italian, or 
the Japanese variety, was patently aggressive, and its suppression required 
the all-out combined efforts of the .supporters of two irreconcilable ide¬ 
ologies. And the central issue in world politics today is whether the sur¬ 
vivors can get along together — whether, in particular, the rulers of Com¬ 
munist Russia will be content with an ideology without universalism. 

Finally, to make a few observations: 1. In theory, itleologies are rarely 
susceptible to compromise, although it does not follow that coexistence is 
impossible. That depends on the depth of the urge to universalism as well 
as upon the price tag of realization — whether the opposing military power 
makes the cost prohibitory. Something like a balance of power may effect 
a standoff or a spatial compromise. This is the assumption behind the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 2. If the Western community of 
.states denies to communism the right to universalism, it must be willing 
to accept less than universalism for its own ideology. 3. An aggressive 
ideology, powerfully supported, must be guarded against on a thousand 
fronts, for its devices may be both completely nithless and incredibly in¬ 
genious. 4. Democratic states must be on constant guard lest they sacri¬ 
fice their distinctive liberties in the effort to combat repugnant ideologies. 
The loss may come through the laws themselves, as some conservative 
Americans believed to be the case in Socialist Britain, or it may come 
through the growing intolerance of public opinion, as evidenced by McCar- 
thyism and witch-hunts in the United States. 5. Since ideological wars be¬ 
tween powerful states would almost certainly mean total wars, they should 
be avoided until the last honorable alternative has been exhausted; they 
should be prepared against with the knowledge that they will be total 
wars and that, if they come, they must be fought with an awareness of 
total stakes. 
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THE PERSISTENT ''WHYr^ 

We shall attempt in the following discussion to review some aspects of 
an olil, old (picstion: What is the reason for the hatreds, strife, and blood¬ 
shed that are recorded on nearly every page of human history? Why war? 
Assuredly, we shall not answer the question to the satisfaction of doctri¬ 
naires or perhaps of anyone else, including ourselves. The world is in a 
mess. It has always been in a mess to the people of any given time, often 
only to have the next generation look back longingly at “auld lang syne.” 
Rc*gr(‘tfully, the candid historian must declare his judgment that “the good 
old days” never were and that “the bright new tomorrow” will never be. 
Man was not made to languish in serenity and ease; he was made lor liv¬ 
ing, for life with its labors, its .sorrows, and its triumphs Only the young, 
the stupid, and the sentimental would have it otherwise. 

Hut to say that our problems, like our poor, will always be with us, 
is not to sav that they will always be the same problems. Again like our 
poor, we .shall shed some of the old ones and gain — if gain is the word — 
some new ones. All of man’s better impulse's drive him toward “solving” 
the “problems” of his own day; often he fails, rarely does he succeed; 
fr(?(picntly he is able to reduce their severity, to cut them down to 
manageable proportions. He then must lean) to live with what remains. 
Perhaps time will remove or modify them; perhaps a lat(T generation will 
wage the fight more successfully, winning an inch here and an inch there. 

The problems of international relations which we have listed and re¬ 
viewed are only some of the major and obvious ones. To continue our anal¬ 
ysis, we shall raise questions as to the responsibility of man himself and 
some of his works for the inability of states to live together in peace and 
with a greater measure of cooperation. Here, again, the list is selective, not 
exhaustive. 

Man Himself? Let us begin by noting certain assumptions in religion 
and law. All ethical religions assume that man has freedom of choice in 
his conduct; otherwise they would offer no more than sterile ritualism. 
Freedom of choice was implicit in the teachings of Jesus; it is today often 
l^elligerently explicit in the sermons of evangelical ministers. It was long 
a basic assumption in criminal law. Most modem law, however, assumes 
that the criminal is a sick man, without capacity for socially correct judg¬ 
ments; and punishment has to some extent given way to therapeutics. 
It holds that a well man will be a law-abiding man. The chronic offender 
is incarcerated not to punish him but to protect society. 

If we take our bearings from science rather than from religion and 
law the story is different. The works of Charles Darwin, particularly The 
Origin of SpecieSy published in 1859, advanced a theory that with modi¬ 
fications has been generally accepted by modern scientists. Some theo¬ 
logians have been able to reconcile it with the Bible, while others have 
not. Darwin argued that man was not the product of instantaneous crea- 
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tinn, hut that he had “evolved” through countless ages of time from a 
microscopic, one-ccllcd organism. Later writers, particularly Herbert 
Spciieer and Jf)hn Fiske, added to Darwin’s thesis until they had formu¬ 
lated a theory of moral c'volution. According to this, at some imprecise 
point in man’s ancestral lineage a rudiinentiuy' mind took form —a mind 
totally without capacity for moral judgment but devoted to survival, which 
had theretofore b(;eu a matter of chance. Moral sense appeared only 
with homo sapiens, but even then at first it only glimmered. As man’s 
physical adaptation improved, his mind did likewi.se. He became able to 
understand bettt'r his own inten'sts, and he slowly acejuired that expanded 
consciousness of .self-interest which is group interest or morality. 

Wlieu a soci(!ty feels that certain values are to be cherished above certain 
other values or all other values, tlren the defense of the cherished values 
becomtis the mandate of moralih’. This can mean that war becomes a 
moral obligation and jreace a eruifession of moral delinquency. Or it is 
another way of saying that if men have a right to life they have a right 
to defend life — or a way of lile — by whatever means may be necessary. 
Jiut men go beyond the del<*nse of true fundamental values, and, in the 
name of security or honor, tht;y wage aggressive war. The urge to security 
is inseparable from the will to live; but securify is always imperfect and 
relative. It may mean anything from a bag of corn to vast power and 
prestige. The ego, like the body, has caloric requirements. 

Tlie story is told of the vici.ssitudes of a wandering family. Moving into 
a strange neighborhood, it f ound itself in the midst of a local feud. After 
dodging stray bullets for a time, it moved out, saying “we can stand any¬ 
thing except murderous neighbors.” In its new home it encountered no 
shooting — only stealing. The family soon moved on again, saying “we 
can stand anything except thieving neighbors.” This time it found itself 
in a community of no shooting, no stealing, but of generally vile and 
hostile language. It was again soon on its way, sa\’ing "we can stand 
anything except name-calling neighbors.” Its new home was in a re¬ 
spectable, law-abiding community. The social set. however, was rather 
exclusive, unfriendly to outsiders. Tlie family moved on: “We can stand 
anything except snobbish neighbors.” 

True or not, this story points to a psychological trait that is common to 
individuals and states — the tendency to magnify the matter of greatest 
annoyance into an intolerable wrong. Today, appalled by the stakes in¬ 
volved in the struggle of the Communist states against the free states, 
certain wars of the past centuiy' appear totally incredible. But would any¬ 
one dare to say that when the present great crisis has pa.ssed the allies of 
today will not become the enemies of tomorrow? Anglo-American co¬ 
operation with Bus.sia faded away with the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
should the Communist menace disappear, what will happen to the British- 
American entente? To British-French collaboration? To French-Italian 
relations? To British Commonwealth and Empire solidarity? To inter- 
American unity? Wlio can say that the present high resolves of these 
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states to cooperate forever for peace and justice will not give way before 
new and petty differences, once the shadow of Communist aggression has 
passed away? One might sensibly contend that the hope of the Western 
world is the persistence of the Soviet tlneat. 

We must conclude that men and states have a moral right to defend 
their basic interests, by war if necessary, but that psychological factors 
lead both men and states to a confused and changeable set of values. 
If this analysis is sound, then, in view of what men think, we cannot con* 
demn them for wliat they do; and we can blame them for what they think 
only in the sense that tl»ey are often weak and irrational. Men have not 
willed their intellectual qualities any more tlian they have their physical 
ones, but it is altogether possible that they have not used them as 
well. 

Thus it appears that man gives rise to two sets of jmiblems: the conflict of 
interests essential to life and the interpretation of those interests. The 
first would seem to call lor statesmanship and scienccj, the second for 
ministrations to the mind. 

Capitalism? For our purposes a simple definition of capitalism will suf¬ 
fice: It is an economic system characterized by what we call free enter¬ 
prise or freedom of opportunity, permitting persons or combinations of 
persons to seek profits where they may and to enter into competition with 
whomsoever they wish in order to pursue that objective. Actually, there 
has never been complete freedom of enterprise in any civilized country, 
and in the capitalistic states of today limitations on that “freedom” abound. 

The beneficial effects of capitali.sm on international relations might be 
summarized as the spread of the concept of the rights of the individual, 
the development of backward areas, the utilization of otherwise untouched 
resources, the introduction of new and useful goods and services, the 
encouragement of internationalisin through trade and tourism, the ex¬ 
tension of substantial charity or aid in many forms, and, in general, the 
cultivation of the idea that all states and peoples have something to gain 
from a greater effort to work together. The injurious effects would in¬ 
clude the much-damned imperialism and all that the term implies, the 
incitement to conflict over economic issues, the haste of vested interests to 
invoke nationalism and sovereignty in their support, the destruction of 
local cultures, the formation of international monopolies or cartels, the 
subordination of spiritual and ethical values to the objective of profits, and 
the nurturing of international discord by powerful pressure groups. 

A fair balance sheet would seem to show both undoubted assets and 
undoubted liabilities. Are the end figures black or red? The answer 
depends more on the preconvictions of the analyst than on the figures 
themselves. It is a fact of no little significance that many, perhaps most, 
of those who believe in democracy as a way of life and who at the same 
time earnestly seek to build a world that will live in peace and harmony 
— perhaps they feel that democracy cannot survive in any other kind of 
world —are convinced that capitalism must be retained but that certain 
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of its manifestations and activities must be subordinated to the griatir 
good ~ that some of the ruggedness of “rugged individualism must L. 
removed, particularly that portion whicli promotes imperialism, trade dis¬ 
criminations, international monopolies, national exclusiveness, and war 
mongering. Again, as with nationalism and sovereignty, the oflender is 
not an institution itself but the excesses of some of those who embrace it. 

The Limitations of International Law? The contention is sometimes made 
that the formulation of a comjirehensive body of rules to regulate the con¬ 
duct of relations among states, plus the competent adjudication and the 
effective enforcement of those rules, would eliminate the provocations to 
war and prevent war itself. While it is true that unlawful incidents may 
precipitate war, the underlying causes usually relate to some form of 
insecurity for which international law can as yet provide no adequate 
lief. It cannot compel a state to admit the excess population of another 
state, to surrender territory to give another state ethnic unity or defensible 
boundaries, to grant trade concessions or withhold competition, and so on; 
it recognizes legal rather than moral obligations; it is law without equity. 
It cannot force adjustments dictated by “justice” alone; it has no reforming 
authority; as lias often been said, it is a law among states and not over 
them. To give it a supra-national charactcT would be to destroy the state 
sy.stem, at least as we have known it. Moref)\cT, as we have already re¬ 
marked, for international law to presume to outlaw war would be to pro¬ 
hibit a symptom rather than to remove a disorder; and be\ ()nd that lie 
the practical difRculties of adjudication and enforcement, llie limitations 
of international law derive largely from sovereignty and nationalism. That 
law now operates in only a limited area, and it is singularly ineffective — 
or even inapplicable — in the most serious kinds of international disputes, 
namely those of a political character. It does not follow, of course, lliat the 
improvement and more widespread acceptance of international law would 
not contribute greatly to the bettennent of interstate relations. These steps 
would be major advances toward the goal of an international legal order, 
without which a real community of nations cannot exist. 

Is It These? The search for causes of the world’s ills might he further 
extended. Let us note a few more of these very brielly, if only to show that 
they cannot be regarded as getting down to basic causes. 

The real culprit cannot be any particular country, for the same country 
may have been aggressive at some periods in its history and pacific in 
others. It cannot be any particular form of government, for governments 
of every kind have at times been aggressive. To be sure, modern totalitari¬ 
anisms, notably fascism, have been especially prone to stir up trouble. 
Communism, linked to the power of the Soviet Union, raises new and per¬ 
haps greater dangers. If these modem totalitarian .systems and ideologies 
are now basic causes of international friction, something new and alarming 
has been added to the world s problems. 

Nor can the real offender be armaments, for these are more of a product 
of international suspicions and rivalries than a cause of war, and ui^ateral 
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clisarmament may actually increase the dan}];er of conflict. It cannot he 
(liploniacy, for that is only an instriuncnl of polici(‘s, good and bad. It 
cannot be illiteracy, for the; great wars have been among the most literate 
states. It cannot he industrialism, for wars are by no means peculiar to the 
industrial era or to industrialiy.ed countries. It cannot be race, tor wars 
have rar(‘lv had an interracial character, it cannot be religion, for no 
great war of the past three centuries has beem provoked by primarily reli¬ 
gious factors, it cannot be poverty, for the wealthy states are precisely 
those which have done the bloocli(3st figliting. 

If w(* have not yet found the common denominator in all the instances of 
conflict among stat(vs, it seems that we must accept one or the otlier of two 
conclusions: c'ither tliat ccimmon dc^nominator is something we have not yet 
listed, or that there is none* and that even basic cause's differ from conflict 
to conflict. Let us answer the que^stion in a conclusion embracing some 
positive views. 

Pointing the Finger. Th(' nature of very early man prescribed for him 
a line of conduct that would enable him to survive. He was concerned with 
the protection of his “interests”; ethics and morality had nothing to do 
with what he did. Then, as society developed, he came to share his int(»r- 
ests —or many of them —with his family, his tribe, his neighbors, his 
community, his sect, his nation, and his state. Coincident with this devel¬ 
opment, systems of ethics and morality took form, even in very primitive 
societies. Men still felt that survival was a liighly competitive business; 
and, indeed, in many respc'cts it was and still is, for the prerequisites of sat¬ 
isfactory living have never been present in a measure to meet the desires 
of all men. While the impulses of normal men do not drive them to kill 
and destroy wantonly, men have always been quick to resist threats to 
their interests, whether actual or traditional, material or ideological. Con¬ 
flicts of interests within separate slates are commonly resolved through 
the judicial and political devices set up within the states, but a significant 
restraining influence is the reluctanee to weaken the state as against other 
states. Certain historical developments have made states increasingly sen¬ 
sitive to tlireats to their national interests or “national security.” More re¬ 
cently, the complexity of international life has enlarged the area of national 
interests, and the mechanization of warfare has added to the penalty for 
insecurity. With, as yet, no substitute for the ultimate responsibility of the 
state for the welfare of its people, we are at a stage when the authority 
and power of the stale are jealousy guarded and sometimes precipitately 
invoked. 

This is putting in briefest form the contention that international strife 
is due neither to the natural vicioiisness of man nor to any of the institu¬ 
tions that have developed to serve his needs. Assuming that man was meant 
to live, it is hard to believe that his pattern of conduct could have been 
different. He has always defended his interests, and he always will. To 
insist that war has never done precisely that would seem to be a wholly 
indefensible argument. One schoolboy is quoted as saying “A lie is an 
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abomination unto the Lord and an ever present help in time of need.” 
Nor dors it jiiakr much sense' to argue, as some modern writers are c oing, 
that mans fundamental urge to cooperation has somehow been peivertevl 
into one of competition, llie job ahead is not to demy conllicts of interests, 
still less to suppress them; it is to acliieve the maximum of adjustment aiul 
to tolerate the residue. 

Our eoiiclusion as to tlie basic causes for the constant strife among stah's 
is in some r€?specls most misatisfaetory. It would be so much simpler if we 
could point (he finger at eommimism, mouarchy, poverty, or the like, and 
then get down to the l)usiness of eradicating it; it would even be simpler 
to say that man is inherc'ntly ajid unchangeably vicious, for them we c'ould 
giv(‘ up. Instead, we are deviling with a complex of human nature and 
(external realities. To c'nconrage ns, however, we have? the solid facts that 
within the past two geucTatioiis moral judgmc'uts have extended to war 
itself, and that today we are tackling tlu' problem with more earnevstness 
and experience than ever before. To that c'xtent wc^ have already progressed 
beyond our forefatfiers. 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 

The archives and libraries of the world contain many thousands of pro¬ 
posals of alternatives to war and of approaches to peace.'' A few of these 
have been tested by time and experience; most of them are no more than 
paper plans. Some emphasize an attack on the underlying causes of war; 
others stre.ss mc'thods of peaceful settlement of international disput(?s; still 
othc^rs concentrate on the development of various types of security sys¬ 
tems, with the object of making aggrc'ssion unprofitable by the concerted 
action of ptvice-loving stales. Some are basc'd on relatively simple formu¬ 
las or panaceas; others call for a many-sided ai)pr()aeh. Some seek to im¬ 
prove the existing state system; others seek to replaces tliis system with 
some form of world government or other supra-national institution. Some 
represent a unilateral, others a rc'gional, and still others a nearly universal 
approach. Some call for the creation of new institutions or the strengthen¬ 
ing of existing ones; others .stress the need for changes in the minds or 
hearts of men, especially of lhos(' in the seats of power. Some give priority 
to disarmament, others to security. Some place heavy reliance on methods 
of moral suasion, others on the organization of force. Some are based on 
the development of intcmatioiial law, others on laying the foundations of 
a true inteniational community, still others on upholding concepts of inter¬ 
national morality. Some place faith in treaties for the outlawry of war, for 
non-aggression, for neutralization, for cooling-off periods, for conciliation, 
or for arbitration; others place no tnist in such treaties, unless they are of 
the self-executing variety, and emphasize performance rather tlian promise. 

** For an analysis of hundreds of peace plans, see Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd, 
Searchlight on Peace Plans (Dutton, 1944). 
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Three of the many general approaches to peace may be called (1) the 
institutional, (2) the functional, and (3) the curative. These are not ex¬ 
clusive of each othc'r, but th(^ terms suggest the line of greatest emphasis. 
We shall note here some of the merits and the limitations of each. 

The Institutional Approach. The number of int(TTiational organizations 
in existence at the* present time is truly staggering. W(* have already ob¬ 
served some of the dc^ficiencies of many of tliem, as well as the difficulties 
of coordination that have arisen. There is probably excessive confidence 
in the efficacy and potentialities of institutions in dealing with problems 
of war and peace. On the slightest provocation, whether on the national, 
r(*gional, or universal level, a new institution or organization is created. 
The outstanding and most coinun hensive of these today is, of course, the 
United Nations. Others of especial importance, which are basically politi¬ 
cal but which are also comprehensive in character, are the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Organization of American States. There arc 
no truly supra-national institutions in existeiice at the present time; those 
which have been created under the Schuman Plan and the design for the 
European Defense Community arc probably the closest approximations. 

Iiistilutions of many types are obviously needed, and they serve a highly 
useful purpose. Without them the world’s work could not b(' done. They 
also provide invaluable experience in international coopcTalion. They sup 
plenumt the normal channels of diplomacy and of contact helween nations 
in an important way. But for all their merits, they are, after all, merely 
instruments, and their value depends upon the way in which they are used. 
Something more than instruments is needed if peace' is to be preserved. 
If a multiplicity of organizations could achieve this goal, war would be as 
dead as the dodo. 

Most of the plans for world government, whether limited or universal 
in scope, call for the creation of institutions of a supra-national character.” 
In fact, the institutional approach to peace relic's mostly on structure' and 
form, on the establi.shment of a wide variety of political institutions, some 
of a far-reaching character, to deal with the problems that bes(;t tlic world. 
Some “institutionalists” would revise the United Nations Charter in such a 
way as to transform that organization into a Unit(?(l States of the World. 
Others would leave the UN more or less as it is, but would have as many 
of its members as pcxssible join in establishing a separate federal structure, 
with real power. The Atlantic Union Committee would form a federal union 
of the democracies of the Atlantic Community; conceivably this might be 
a first big step toward a larger federation, but the Atlantic Union itsedf 
would be the nucleus of the Western world. Federal Union, Inc. — the 
organization headed by one of the true pioneers in the world govern¬ 
ment movement, Clarence Streit — is at present devesting most of its efforts 

® See Revision of the United Nations Charter. Report of the Coniinittee on Foreign 
Relations on Resolutions Relative to Revision of the United Nations Cliarter, Atlaniie 
Union, World Federation and Similar Proposals. Senate Report No. 2501, 81st Congress, 
2nd sess., September 1, 1950 (Government Printing Office, 1950). 
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union, and another, with offices in Washington and elsewhere, is aying 
plans for a convention to draft a world constitution and is (h)ing a grcMt 
deal of spade work in preparation for this conventioru when and if it iiK'ets. 
World government associations of a similar sort exist in Britain, the Com¬ 
monwealth countries, Wc*stcrn Europe, and in many otlier places. 

Proponents of world government render a genuine service by calling 
attention to distant objectives and by acting as gadflies to those who have* 
the responsibility for the relations of states. They are, of course, vulner¬ 
able to charges of impracticalitv and oversimplification of international 
issues. Thc'v UmkI to place too much hope in new institutions and constitu¬ 
tions, and to overlook the fact that before these instruments can be effec¬ 
tive “there* are foundations to be fortified and sturdier foundations to be 
laid.” Prof(*ssor Edwin D. Dickinson, who is a charitable critic of plans 
for world government, has thus commented on their limitations and their 
usefulness: 

When presented as altt'rnaiives to what we ha\’e, thc'v become positively 
harmful. Surely we cannot think s(*riously of loosening the* hold on what 
we have in pursuit of the will-o’-thc-wisp of a supreme parliamcMjt! Surely 
we may not hope to raise the ideal superstructure until foundations have 
been more securely laid! Peace and the good order must bo built on 
experience. Order can never spring full panoplied from even the most 
inventive minds in conference or convention. These truths must be obvious. 
The way of experi(*nce may be hard but there is no other. If w^orld govern¬ 
ment enthusiasts may become reconciled to these Iriilhs without too much 
impairment of their crusading zeal, there is no reason why they should not 
march hopefully in the vanguard of constructive effort,’^ 

The Functional Approach. The so-called functional approach also gives 
considerable emphasis to institutions and organizations, but as the term sug¬ 
gests it is concerned more with the encouragement of international func¬ 
tional agencies, particularly those having primary economic or social ob¬ 
jectives, or both, rather than political ones. The premise on which this 
approach seems to rest may be stated as follows: cooperation between 
nations is extremely difficult to achieve on the political level, for on this 
level matters of national pride and prestige, of balance of power and 
power politics in general, are of first importance; on the other hand, nations 
are willing to work together in the wide area of economic, social, and tech¬ 
nical activities, and such cooperation is not only valuable in itself but it 
also helps to create the atmosphere and to forge the ties that bind nations 
and peoples together. The argument here is that it is more important to 

Law and Peace (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950), p. 134. 


and larger union as conditions permit. J nc un „ . , i , , 

a more universal approach; they would include even Bussm and her sate. 
litas in their original union. One organization centere at e > 

r«f nhiraan lias flireadv drafted a nroposetl constitution for a world federal 
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create common interests and interdependence than it is to establish security 
organizations or federal parliaments. As one exponent of this point of view 
puts it. The only means through which political cooperation can ultimately 
be achieved is through gradual expansion of the existing areas of coopera¬ 
tion until the circles overlap and common national interests rc*nder closer 
political cooperation essential.”^’ 

A functional program in international relations has been strongly cham¬ 
pioned by David Mitrany, especially in his l)Ook, A Workiup^ Peace 
This study is indispensable for anyone who wishes to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of the functional approach. E. II. Carr also sees more hope in the 
growth of international luvRtional agencies than in tliose of a \)asical\y 
political nature. Ilis views (■!. this subject are developed most fully in 
Conditions of Peace and in Nationalism and After,^'' 

Like proponents of world government, though in a diifcrent sense, the 
“functionalists” are open to charges of ostriehism. The political arena is 
the main focus of intc^rnational conflicts, and precisely for this rc.'ason it 
is the vineyard in which the serious student of international politics must 
labor. He cannot eliminate political problems by trying to ignore them. 
It is all very well to promote health and sanilar)^ measures, better agrictil- 
tiiral methods, respect for liuman rights and fundamental freedoms, and 
the like; but these steps by themselves will not resolve serious interna¬ 
tional disputes or build a peaceful world order. DDT and the Universal 
Declaration of Human bights are fine and worth-while, but they are not 
substitutes for security. 

The institutional and functional approaches are not incompatible. Both 
would operate to a great extent through organizations. One stresses politi¬ 
cal, the other economic, social, cultural, humanitarian and other non¬ 
political aspects. An organization like the United Nations, or the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, or the Organization of American States has 
agencies which are concerned with all phases of international life. The 
notable proposals to establish communities in coal and steel (the Schiiman 
Plan) and in defense (the Pleven Plan) in Western Europe seem to repre¬ 
sent an attempt to fuse the political and the functional; or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that they attempt to achieve political ends through 
agencies which are essentially functional, but which provider a base for 
further political development in the form of federation. 

The Curative Approach. Nor is the so-called curative approach wholly 
divorced from the institutional and functional approaches. It, too, usually 
envisions the creation of organizations to fulfill its objectives. Many of 
these objectives are political, but more are non-political and s(;em particu¬ 
larly adapted to a functional treatment. This approach is essentially a long¬ 
term one. It calls for the eradication of — or at least a frontal attack upon -- 

See Philip E. Jacob, “The United Nations and tlie Struggle for World Welfare,” 
Pennsylvania School Journal (Oct., 1950), p. 60. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1944. 

Macmillan, 1942; Macmillan, 1945. 
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basic economic and social and political evils or handicaps, such as poverty, 
hunger, famine, disease, illiteracy, racial and caste discrimination, and 
human oppression and misery, wherever they may be found. This is the 
purpose of many of the activities of the United Nations and of technical 
assistance and economic development programs of a bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral nature. 

In the long run the curative approach should be the most fruitful of all; 
in more immediate terms, it cannot be concentrated upon to the (jxclusion 
of the others. It is ojie of the anomalies of our age that a great country 
like the United States spends manv billions on military preparc^dness and 
on military assistance programs and only a fcjw millions on technical assist¬ 
ance and economic development projc^cts: that a grc'at but underdeveloped 
country like India, faced with the vast problem of making her ncwly-won 
independence meaningful for the mass of her pe()])Ie, devotes something 
like half of her total budget to military purpose's, c hiefly because of strained 
rtdations with her neighimr, Pakistan; that the U^tal costs of tlie cjconoinic 
and social activities of the United Nations to date have been less than the 
cost of one battleship. Yet these anomalies exist because every state feels 
compelled to give first priority to national security and to other immediate 
problems. Perhaps this is as it should be; for peace must be safeguarded 
in order to allow time and opportunity for the curative approach to make 
itself felt. Tile wailing time is bound to be a long and dangerous one. 

The Many-Fronts Approach. Obviously the approaches to peace are 
many. Tlierc is no single key, and possibly all of tliem together cannot un¬ 
lock the door to a peaceful world. Keinhold Niebiiln* has said that “the 
trustful acceptance of false solutions for our perplexing problems adds a 
touch of pathos to the tragedy of our age,"’ and Profcssor W. Friedmann 
has added that “one of the few fortunate develojnnents of recent interna¬ 
tional jiolitics is a healthy distrust of panaceas.” In approaching the prob¬ 
lem of war and peace there is muc*h to be said for concentrating on a few 
of the major issues and approaches, but without losing sight of the others. 
Even some of those who seem to put all their eggs in one basket are by no 
means unmindful that other baskets may be useful too. Thus a conference 
on world government in 1951 went on record in support of this view: “The 
approach to peace must, therefore, consist of two major parallel actions: 
the cooperative planning and building of a structure in which mankind 
could live at peace; and the cooperative planning and carrying out of an 
efF(*ctive war upon those social and economic evils which arouse men to a 
sense of injustice and move them to violence.” The foremo.st living histo¬ 
rian of civilizations past and present has raised two great issues for ques¬ 
tion and comment: 

Niebuhr, p. 379. 

hitroauction to World Politics (Toronto, 1951), p. 56. 

From the preamble of report of the Economic and Social Commission of the Fourth 
Annual Congress of the World Movement for World Federal Government, held in 
Rome in April, 1951; quoted in Freedom and Union, VI (June, 1951), 28. 
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Can wc find a middle way in international affairs between the old anurehy 
of independent states jostling against each other — an anaj chy whieh, 1 
believe, eannot go on much longer in its old form ~ and the extreme opposite' 
regime of a world peace imposed by some single Power on all the rest? 

. . . And can we find some middle course not only in the arena of inter¬ 
national polities, but also in llie social field, between the old inecpialitv of 
classes, leading to siibtenanean class w^aiTare, and a social revolution lead¬ 
ing to the forcible abolition of class, whieh is tlu' piograinine for w'hich 
Cornmunisin stands.'^ ... I Ix'lieve tluit the discovery of middle ways of 
negotiating these two great (juestions of war and class is the supreme need 
of th(^ world al present.'* 


CHANGES IN THE FACTORS OF POWER 

We shall attempt here to siigge.st some possible changes that may signifi¬ 
cantly iiifluc'nc-e the world politics of years ahead. Much of what W(' have 
to say will be little more than speculation, but we shall rule out the whole 
realm of the improbable: tlic collision of worlds, inter-planelarv visita- 
(lOTis, and the like. With loss assurance, we shall also omit as urilikclv — 
or at h'ast as imfon’seeable — the appearance of a ntw, powerful, and mili¬ 
tant ideology and the rise of aiiotluT evil genius with the abilities of Napo¬ 
leon or Hitler. Wilh at least these exceptions, lot us trj^ to list a few pos¬ 
sible change's, say of the half century to come. 

Population Changes. Experts in the field of population tell ns that 
Western Europe is about to level off in the nnmbcT of its people, that it 
may before long even begin a slow decline. Eastern Europe will continue 
to grow. The situation in Asia is highly speculative, with uncertain factors 
being the improvement made in land use and the measure of industrializa¬ 
tion. The population of China now appears headed for a greater slacken¬ 
ing than that of India, with Japan somewhere b(?tw^een the two. On the 
whole, the rate of increase in A.sia will continue to surpass that of the 
Western world. The center of gravity of the world’s po]mlation will thus 
continue to move ever eastward; this is a fact of great political as well as 
economic significance. Statistics on Africa are obviously unreliable; that 
continent’s population is thought to have remained fixed at about one hun¬ 
dred million between 1650 and 1850, but in the past century to have 
doubled. A continued increase may be expected, .subject to many variables. 

Figures on Latin America are contradictory in the extreme. One au¬ 
thority, cited earlier, declares that its population “is growing faster than 
that of any other major region in the world,” with a more than 40 per cent 
increase between 1920 and 1940, and with an expectancy in 197() of be¬ 
tween 200,000,000 and 225,000,000, Within fifty years it may be more than 

Arnold Toynbee, “The Study of History in the Light of Current Developments,” 
International Affairs, XXIV (Oct., 1948), 564. 

Kingsley Davis, “Latin America's Multiplying Peoples,” Foreign Affairs, XXV 
(July, 1947), pp. 645-646. 
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double that of the United States, whereas in 1900 it was about one half. 
The rate of increase in the United States will probably slow down, with 
an absolute decline a possibility by 2000; but in this connection it must 
be noted that today s population is substantially greater than that predicted 
ten years ago. Josej)h S. Davis is more biologically optimistic than most 
writers; he predicts 50,000,()()() more Americans by the end of the centur}^’*' 
For the world as a whole, population is increasing at the highest rate in 
human history. We must remember, too, that shifting age groups within 
the population may decisively affect a population’s productive capacity 
and its military power. The import of these projections is that areas of 
higher living standards and more democratic institutions must face the 
prospect of an increasing disadvantage in one of the important elements of 
national power. 

Natural Resources. Judgments on natural resources are necessarily ten¬ 
tative, partly because later discoveries may completely change the picture, 
partly because present calculations of reserves may be in error, and partly 
because scientific advances may well reduce the worth of some currently- 
known resources and enhance the utility of others. In respect to the 
foremost of all natural resources — fertile soil — it may be assumed that 
progressive states will make its preservation one of the prime objec¬ 
tives of national policy. Less developed states will in many instances add 
immensely to their agricultural production through their own energies and 
through technical assistance programs. Indeed, discoveries recently an¬ 
nounced may eventually bring into profitable use vast areas of land now 
completely unproductive. Perhaps the same general analysis will apply 
to forestry and animal husbandry. But the diligence of governments and 
the skill of scientists are unlikely to alter the specialization of areas in a 
wide range of agricultural products; thus, the United States will probably 
continue to depend on foreign sources for natural rubber, cordage fibers, 
silk, cork, certain vegetable oils, many foods and condiments, a great many 
medicinals, including quinine and opium, and innumerable other items. 
All states will doubtless continue to rely importantly on foreign sources, 
nearly all of them even much more than the United States. 

The extent and distribution of the world s mineral resources have been 
discussed in an early chapter on the elements of national power. In the 
present stage of international politics, perhaps the most significant observa¬ 
tion to be made is that the states of the Western bloc now possess a sub¬ 
stantial margin of superiority in the production of most of the essential 
minerals, but that Eastern Europe and Asia contain resources of such mag¬ 
nitude that they already sustain enormous military power and that the dif¬ 
ferential in productivity may be expected to decrease and perhaps disap¬ 
pear altogether. The conclusions to be derived from this observation, how¬ 
ever, must be tempered by the consciousness of a great many unknown 
factors. The accuracy of present calculations of reserves and the discovery 
of additional reserves are perhaps not the most important of these, even if, 

10“Fifty Million More Americans,” Foreign Affairs, XXVIII (April, 1950), 412. 
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as we are told, Africa possesses “mountains of coal and uranium, vast de¬ 
posits of copper and iron Land], outcroppino;s ol diamonds and precious 
metals,” and the polar regions liave unmeasured riclies. Teclmological 
factors may prove to be of decisive importance, involving the use of sub¬ 
stitutes, the development of synthetics and alloys, the utilization of infe¬ 
rior ores, the harnessing of water power, the exploitation of the energy- 
producing potentialities of the atom, and the use of solar and tidal energy. 
These may alter the import of present resources. Transportation, too, must 
be reckoned with, for title without accessibility may prove a costly snare. 
Finally, given the resources and establi.shed routes of transportation, there 
remains for all imported goods the ]>ossibility of (exclusion by enemy action. 

Natural resources are so vital to the conduct of modern warfare that they 
may readily prove to be the crucial factor between any contending states 
or groups of states. In the presimt Soviet-Western antagonism, the ad¬ 
vantage of the West is considerable, more so in industrial productivity than 
in reserves of essential resources. 

Technological Advances. We may confidently and fearfully expect in¬ 
creased efficiency in the science of killing — atomic devices, hydrogen 
bombs, guided missies, faster planes, super-schnorkels, lethal gases, bac¬ 
teriological weapons, and so on. Whether or not we get to push-button 
warfare, we can be sure that as long as states feet that their security is at 
stake they will give high priority to the means of defense. But there may 
be other areas of technological advance somewhat less directly but just 
as surely playing their roles in international relations. 

What, for instance, would happen to “oil politics” if atomic energy sup¬ 
plants oil as motive power? What would be the political consequences if 
medical advances removes the population restraints in presently congested 
areas? Or if they extend life expectancy to eighty or a hundred years? 
What if revolutionary agricultural techniques provide the Indians and the 
(Chinese with all the food they want? What if rain-making, the de-salting 
of ocean water, and the use of rumored new fertilizers add enormously to 
the arable surface of the earth? What if synthetic rubber drives natural 
rubber from the market and so afflicts great areas with poverty? What if 
other synthetics create like havoc among the growers of wool, flax, silk, 
and hides? What happens if our scientists present us with the long-threat¬ 
ened capsule diet? What are the political implications of a universal lan¬ 
guage? of a far more general distribution of newspapers, magazines, 
radios? indeed, of improved standards of living everywhere? What may 
come of more efficient techniques of propaganda? of the recently-appeared 
Satanic techniques or chemicals for extorting confessions from innocent 
persons? What may be the effect of giant international cartels? of more 
powerful weapons of economic warfare? 

Perhaps the only certainty is that the future will bring many changes 
in our present techniques. In particular, the potential thirty billion horse- 
power-hours in one ton of atomic fuel, which men arc devising ways of 
Theodore H. White, “Africa Is Next,” Harpers Magazine, Feb., 1952, p. 38. 
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unlocking for good or evil, raises another spectfjr over the worl(L“* Whilr 
one may view with apprehension an increase in man s ability to destroy, Ijo 
should also bear in mind the probability that the science of the fntnn^ will 
also enlarge man s capacity for good. The purposes to which he puts thf' 
tools of tomorrow will be determined not by the tools thcms(»lves but by 
the objectives he has in mind. 

Other Possible Changes. We have just discussed population, natural re¬ 
sources, and technology — three of the six elements of national power ana¬ 
lyzed in Chapter 3. There is little that needs to be said of possible changes 
in the other three: geography, morale, and leadership. Geography can be 
altered by the efforts of men, as in the building of canals and tunnels, the 
dredging of harbors, the straightening of rivers, the draining of swamps, 
the filling of shallows, etc., and it can also be altered by the actions of na¬ 
ture. Far more significant in r(^c('nt centuries, however, have been the tech¬ 
nological achievements which have in effect changed geography. The 
triumphs in transportation and communications engineering need no re¬ 
counting here, .\lorale is now receiving a great deal of attention. Gov¬ 
ernments realize its importance, and they arc coming to j^romotc it by 
increased concern with the problems of all segments of the population, 
by extensive propaganda enterprises, and by mass education. Training for 
leadership is less difficult for dictatorial states than for democratic states: 
they can promise offices to men and women in training and, if they stay in 
power, they can make good their promises, whereas no democratic gov¬ 
ernment can assure high political office to anybody. Nevertheless, democ¬ 
racies can insist upon high standards for appointments to the diplomatic 
corps, to the judiciary — if it is appointive, and to the many technical and 
administrative posts commonly at the disposal of the executive. The choice 
of better elective officials can be encouraged, but not much can be done 
through legislative or executive action. 

In addition to changes in the elements of national power, we must con¬ 
template the virtual certainty of political changes of a fundamental char¬ 
acter. Just what they will be is anybody s guess. Actually, of course, the 
attainment of something like a harmonious world order implies basic 
changes in political relationships, but in working toward that end we will 
eventually have to cope with conditions quite different from those of today. 
For instance, what would be the effect if Great Britain should lose her 
status as a great power? Or if Pakistan, or the countries of the Arab 
League, or an independent ‘Trench” North Africa should give effective 
leadership to the 230 million people of the Moslem world? Or if Iran and 
the Middle East should go Communist? Or if India should abandon her pol¬ 
icy of non-alignment and take a vigorous stand one way or the other? 
Or if the Chinese and the Russians should together undertake large-scale 
aggression? Or if Japan should disappoint the Western faith in her nascent 
democracy? What possibilities are there for dynamic nationalism in poten- 

^ Russell W. Davenport and the editors of Fortune, U.S.A.: the Permanent Retxdu- 
tion (Prentice-Hall, 1951). p. 180. 
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tially rich Equatorial Africa? What complications lie ahead if the alleged 
resources of the polar regions materialize? Suppose Argentina realizes 
her ambition of South American leadership? Is Nazism really dead? Can 
Germany be peacefully reunited? How long will Eastern Europe passively 
submit to llussian oppression? lndec‘d, how long will the Russians them¬ 
selves submit? Is it conceivable that the counsels of madness might lead 
a jitter)^ America into the supreme criminality of a preventive war? Will 
American foreign aid continue'? If so, will it bring returns of progress and 
harmony or of parisitism and acrimonious charge's of favoritism? Can the 
American economy stariel the^ strain? Is it possible that Americans may lose 
at lienne at least some of tlu* freXHloms they now fe^^l are imperiled from 
abroad? 

The political pattern of the we^rld is clearly in a stale of transition, 
anel funelarneintal change's must e)cciir if it is to meet the imperative's e)f the 
atomic age. The inaeleejuacies of the pre^sent pattern have been obvious for 
a long time. II. N. Brailsfeael, fe)r example, stated them a ejuartei of a cen¬ 
tury ago, in a book bearing the' arrc'sting title, Olives of Endless Age; Bc/ng 
a Studij of This Dislrartcd World and Its Need of Ihiiitj: 

It seems, then, dial our jH)sl-\var political world is riddlc'd with contradic¬ 
tions. It profe'sseis principle's which it does not and dare not apply. Its 
equal, sovereign, national states are ne'ithe'r national nor sove're'ign imr equal. 
They e'lijoy the most varie?d degrees e)f efleelive independence. It is harelly 
too much to say that only the (ire'at Powers posse'.ss that actual ability to 
move and act e)f their free choice, which trnl\’ constitutes independence. . . . 

The political form of th(* world is a contradiction of economic good sense. 
The titanic power of our macliincxs is fctteircjd and lamed by our political 
folly. . . . The political form of the we^rld has ceased to correspond to its 
economic needs. The jmjhlem e)f our generation is to fine! this forrn.““ 

In short, the possible* changes in the faelems of pe)wer which will influ¬ 
ence international redations in the near future ineliiele the e?xistcnce anel 
availability of natural re\se)urcc\s, ejuantitative anel epialitative changes in 
population, the whole range? of techne)le)gical pre)eesses, and a large num¬ 
ber e)f basic peditical relationships. All this seems very much like saying 
that the future is uncertain. And so it is, but something may be gaineel 
by extending our view to much that ne)W seems ele)ubtful, for some of the 
possible will surely come to pass. Yet, we do have a body of “knowns,” and 
upon these the people of today must build their programs lor the future. 
Working with these?, let ns o})S('rv(? the avemie.s of approach to the world 
of tomorrow. 


THE SAME WORLD STILLI 

It seems hardly necessary to emphasize the role of idealism in the lives 
of men. It is “the light on the horizon,” “the dream of tomorrow,” “the 

“ (Haiper, 1928), pp. 58, 60, 61. 
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promises men live by/' It is fiiith anti h()p(* and conraije. Jf siippi,).^ ^ 1 ^^ 
^Th'f'e in the efforts toward a better world. In itself, however, jf 

/v?pr/jyA /'j/h ' ce/Jtiir/es o/rrwrrfn/ J/jMpn' A/f'(' .^rJjoir/j /Jjr J/m/s 
which idealism must operate; ‘experience, miirkiue!; the possible as a<raiij.^t 
the impossible, the practicable as against the impracticabley provides iiu 
equally necessary realism. Assuming idealism without lessening its impor- 
tanco, let us brieHy note three basic truths of political life. Actually, these 
are closely r(*Iated to each other, the second and third being corollaries of 
the first. 

1. Conflict is characteristic of all polilical life. It is common to infernal 
politics, where it is usually resolved bv’ means short of violence, and to 
interstate relations, where the restraints on x^iolence have been less effec¬ 
tive. The very existence of government implies the ptTsislence of diflerenctvs 
that must be brought within a common policy. Sentimentalists may ascribe 
conflict to ignorance or simpiv to a failure to realize that the interests of men 
everywhere arc identical — that ‘we are all brothers under the skin.’’ It 
would he mucli more accurate to sav that in respect to specific matters tlie 
clash is often real and direct, that the interests may be fuiidameiital ones, 
and that the issues are not to he resolved by aphorisms. The clash of in¬ 
terests is not peculiar to the nation-state system; it would persist as the 
clash of provinces or areas within a world state. The "solution” is not to 
be found in ignoring an incompatibility of interests, as some theorists do, 
or in forcible suppression, as some pro]X)nents of world govcrnmc'nt sec'm 
to have in mind. There can he no enduring peace without a feeling of 
s\ibstantial justice. 

2. People cling to what securihj then have. Because national interests 
are often in direct conflict, people will continue to cling to a system in 
which the champion of their particular interests — the state — is conceded 
legal omnipotence. To relinquish sovereignty would be to surrender those 
vital interests to the perhajjs-not-so-tender mercies of an authority they 
cannot control. If states give up their sovereignty, they will do so only in 
piecemeal fashion while gaining the assurance that the new supra-national 
authority or authorities can be trusted with making decisions which may 
involve the vital interests of their people. No paper-made supra-national 
authority deserves that confidence; this must be won by performance. The 
job is not one for a constitutional convention; it is one for the consecrated 
statesmanship of many decades. 

3. Changes in the affairs of men come bij evolution. This follows from 
the fact of continuous conflict. As the opposition to the status quo builds 
up, it reaches a point where some interests prefer concessions to the risk 
of losing a great deal and where some of the supporters of change have got 
what they want. The process is an endless one. At times, the change is 
ostensibly so drastic lhat we speak of it as a “revolution,” but even then it 
commonly amounts to a transformation of form and structure to achieve 
values long esteemed. The establishment of world government in one 
mighty stroke would mean the abandonment of hard-won gains for the 
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promise of theorists of something better. He who has read history cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the rule of slow but uneven change will prevail 
in international relations as it has for so long in all concerns of political life. 
“Peace by mechanism is impossible. Tlie answer is not that simple. The 
Bok Peace Award contest of 1923 drew out 22,165 plans. There must be 
quite a gap between making plans and making peace. 

If a better world is not to bo reached by some ingenious scheme of inter¬ 
national organization, what then? Are we never to reach it, or are we to 
await some super-ingenious scheme? The answer, as we have given it be¬ 
fore, is that the world will always be in a iiu^ss, but that through its own 
persistent efforts it may materially reduce the measure of its harassment. 
It may eventually eradicate w \r and other conflicts, but it will never give 
every man his own self-determined justice. As for a magic formula, we 
shall here at least avoid the iiicoiisistency of offering one. Instead, having 
stated a few pertinent truths of political life, we shall simply offer some 
speculations about the probable course of international relations for the 
foreseeable future. 


PREVIEW OF THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 

1. All states will continue to regard their ultimate defense as thc*ir 
own strength and that of their trusted allies. Only there can they find 
full loyalty to their own special interests. And there, protected by 
sovereignty, they will maintain their defense until and unless a new order 
of affairs makes it abundantly clear that their destinies are secure in other 
hands. 

2. States will continue to pursue security through defensive alliances and 
collective security arrangements. Many such power alignments will be ad 
hoc in nature. Others, based upon a fundamental community of interests, 
will achieve a relatively permanent character. 

3. For a long time to come states will aspire to a position where they can 
mobilize more power than their prospective enemies. In other words, they 
will remain conscious of the balance of power and seek to tip the balance 
in their own favor. They will do this in spite of international organiza¬ 
tions, collective security arrangements, and the elaboration of techniques 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

4. States will continue for a long time to come to place the chief reliance 
for the settlement of their differences upon conventional diplomacy. 
Through this means they will foster trade, protect their nationals, and, as 
in the past, in many ways bring a degree of cooperation among states. They 
will privately and quietly resolve most disputes before these reach a serious 
stage. 

5. Ideological conflict will persist as a characteristic of international re¬ 
lations. As total war has brought the possibility of total defeat and total 
penalties, all national ideologies will tend to acquire an urge to defensive 
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universalism. Ideologies will long serve as tools as well as drives, for they 
have demonstrated their effectiveness as weapons of the state. 

6. The United Nations will continue to provide a forum for the oratory 
and debates of the spokesjnen of national states. It will pursue its vast 
program of international cooperation, making some gains that states will be 
loath to forego. It will do particularly good work in social, cultural, and 
humanitarian fields, and it will achieve some? successes in its economic 
work. It will be less effective in dealing with political problems. It may 
impose effective sanctions against weaker states; it will not attempt to co¬ 
erce a major power. Through judicious operation, it may establish norms 
for the relations of states and so enlist a supporting world opinion. It will 
have to earn respect and authority; it cannot legislate these. 

7. Functional organizations will continue to gravitate toward the United 
Nations. Whether affiliated with the UN or not, they will direct interna¬ 
tional cooperation in many activities, drawing states closer together, often 
preventing differences from b('coming conflicts, and do much to make co¬ 
operation a habit. 

8. International law will be expanded and made more systematic. In¬ 
dividuals may be made clear subjects in theory, but states will contimu? to 
be the chief “persons” in international law. Some gains may be made in 
improving the legislative, judicial, and executive functions of international 
organizations, but powerful stales will retain a nullifying power in fact. 

9. Regional groupings of states will continue and the number may in¬ 
crease. With the right kind of leadership, these groupings can be made to 
serve local and regional interests and at the same time buttress the United 
Nations. A more powerful United Nations would not necessarily make 
them useless. 

10. Technical assistance and economic development programs, however 
sponsored, will do much to elevate standards of living and rates of literacy. 
They will contribute to economic interdependence and to the removal of 
psychological barriers between states. They will help to end colonialism 
and imperialism. They may modify the problem of overpopulation. At the 
same time, however, they will continue to be too limited in scope to deal 
with the vast needs of the underdeveloped countries and areas of the 
world. States will use good works as an instrument of national policy. 

11. Individuals and groups will continue the use of pressure devices of 
all kinds to achieve their own objectives. Some men will persist in sub¬ 
ordinating the common good to the selfish ends of profit, power, or per¬ 
sonal obsession; we shall always be plagued with warmongers, profiteers, 
militarists, race-haters, monarchists, anarchists, Communists, robber barons, 
would-be messiahs, appeasers, peace-at-any-pricers, and a host of other 
vultures and crack-pots. Some men will always be ready to band together 
to sacrifice a larger society to achieve the “self-expression” of a smaller 
group, with the integrating denominator being race, language, geography, 
political or economic ideology, or something else. Some of these will be 
‘"good” men, others “bad” men, but who is to judge? 
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12. Other individuals will carry the fight for the ostensible ends of peace 
and good-will. Ihey will give their lime and money for the things they 
believe in, some giving a lifetime of service to a single cause, others giving 
momentary t^cslasy to a succ(\ssion of causes clu jour. They will continue 
to band themselves together into innumerable societies to promote every 
conceivable and many inconceivable aspects of international relations. 
Some will act selfishly, othcTs unselfishly; together they will do some harm, 
but they will do much g(^ocl. Oltcn they will act wnth too little information, 
too little realism, too much theory, too much optimism. Collectively, they 
will add m\ich to the w^cu'ld’s aw'arencss of its great problems and to the 
resolution of people everywhere to support programs of constructive' action. 


FINALE 

If this preview of the world of tomorrow si'ems to mean that we and our 
descendants wnll still confront grave problems in the' relationships of peo¬ 
ples, that we shall have little more to blame than the nature of man and his 
physical world, that new' factors w'ill certainly cmler to modify or accen¬ 
tuate our difricnllie.., and that iVie road to peace is tortuous and altogether 
uncertain, then W'c must r(?cognizc that we have been given the lot of man 
in all ages. The history of mankind is a story of trial and error, and the 
most inspiring part of it is the persistence of good men in good causes. Tlu' 
outlook is gloomy, but by no means hopeless. 

In these times it is easy to share the sentimtmt expressed by Omar Khay¬ 
yam, the Arabian tentmaker, many centuries ago: 

Ah, love! Could you and I wdth Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 

Would not we .shatter it to bits ~ and then 
Remould it clo.ser to the Heart’s Desire? 

But however much we may in moments of despondc'ucy long to “grasp this 
sorry scheme of things entire,” and “shatter it to bits,” wc are clu'cked and 
sobered by a realization of the odds against our being able to “remould it 
closer to the heart s desire.” The task of men of good wdll is a less heroic 
but a no less exacting one. 

For the present “top priority must ... be given to the transitional prob¬ 
lem of keeping the future open until men can make the fundamental adap¬ 
tation necessary to civilized life in the atomic era.” The problem of 
making this “fundamental adaptation” is one that will tax the abilities of 
men and the vitality of political institutions. It means that the future holds 
in store challenges and anxieties, opportunities and perils, such as men have 
seldom if ever experienced in other “times of trouble.” 

Bernard Brodie, The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power and World Order (Ilar- 
court. Brace, 1946), p. 202. 
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In his Civilization on Trial, Arnold Toynbee, expert on civilizations past 
and present, has written a paragraph with wliich we may appropriately 
close this book; 

There is nothing to prevent our Western civilization from following his¬ 
torical precedent, if it chooses, by commiting . . . suicide. But we are not 
doomed to make history repeat itself; it is open to us through our own efforts, 
to give history, in our case, some new and unprecedented turn. As human 
l)eings, we are endow^ed with freedom of choice, and we cannot shuffle off 
our responsibility upon the shoulders of God or nature. We must shoulder 
it ourselves. It is up to iis.“^ 
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CounXrits oj tlte World 


SQUAKK 

NAME MILES POPULATION MEMBERSHIP 



LEAGUE OF N'ATIONS 

in 

A 

c 

p 

< 

Q 

li 

c c 
, < 

2 

X ” 
o £ 

K 

0 ^ 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

niE ATY ORG AN 17. A T ION 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

lOR EUROPE 

ORGANIZ \TION FOR EUROPEAN 

CONOMIC COOPERATION 

|arab league 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


1. Affilianistan 

250,000 

12,(K)0,000 

X 

X 







2. Albania 

11,000 

1,122,000 

X 








3. Andorra 

190 

5,000 









4. Argentina 

1,081.000 

15.894,000 

X 

X 

X 






5. Australia 

2,974,000 

7,580,000 

X 

X 







6. Austria 

32,000 

6,919,000 

X 






X 


7. Bahrein 

230 

110,000 









8. Belgium 

12,000 

8,512,(K)0 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


9. Bhutan 

18,000 

300,000 









10. Bolivia 

413,000 

3,990,000 

X 

X 

X 






11. Brazil 

3,288,000 

52,615,000 

X 

X 

X 






12. Bulgaria 

43,000 

7,022,000 

X 








13. Burma 

262,000 

16,824,000 


X 







14. Canada 

3,845,000 

13,921,000 

X 

X 


X 





15. Ceylon 

25,000 

6,657,000 









J6. Cliile 

286,000 

5,761,000 

X 

X 

X 






17. China (Nationalist) 

13,800 

7,618,000 

!x 

X 







18. China (Conimunist) 

2,786,000 

462,000,000 

f 








19. Colombia 

440,000 

11,260,000 

X 

X 

X 






20. Costa Rica 

20,000 

801,000 

X 

X 

X 






21. Cuba 

44,000 

4,779,000 

X 

X 

X 






22. C^zechoslovakia 

49,000 

12,197,000 

X 

X 




X 



23. Denniark 

17,000 

4,279,000 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


24. Dominican Republic 

19,000 

2,121,000 

X 

X 

X 






25. Ecuador 

108,000 

3,077,000 

X 

X 

X 
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26. Egypt 

27. Ethiopia 

28. Finland 

29. France 

30. Germany (East) 

31. Germany (West) 

32. Greece 

33. Guatemala 

34. Haiti 

35. Honduras 

36. Hungary 

37. Iceland 

38. India 

39. Indonesia 

40. Iran 

41. Iraq 

42. Ireland 

43. Israel 

44. Italy 

45. Japan 

46. Jordan 

47. Korea (Nortli) 

48. Korea (South) 

49. Kuwait 

50. Lebanon 

51. Liberia 

52. Libya 

53. Liechtenstein 

54. Luxemburg 

55. Mexico 

56. Monaco 

57. Mongolia 

58. Muscat and Oman 


SQUARE 

MILES POPULATION MEMBERSHIP 



LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 

UNITED NATIONS 

organization of 

AMERICAN STATES 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

TREATY ORGANIZATION 

( OUNCII. OF EUROPE 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

FOR EUROPE 



1 

2 

8 

4 


6 

.386.000 

19,087,000 

X 

X 





375,000 

13,(K)0,000 

X 

X 





130,000 

3,9.59,000 

X 






213,0(K) 

40,.503,000 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

41,000 

17,314,000 

1 






9.5,(K«) 

47,558,000 





X 


51,000 

7,460,(KX) 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

42,000 

2,786,0(X) 

X 

X 

X 




11,000 

.3,112,0(X) 

X 

X 

X 




59,160 

1,534,000 

X 

X 

X 




36,000 

9,317,000 

X 






40,(XK) 

141,000 


X 


X 

X 

X 

1,139,000 

356,892,000 

X 

X 





576,(MK) 

80,000,000 


X 





630,000 

18,.387,(XX) 

X 

X 





168,000 

4,780,000 

X 

X 





32,(KX) 

4,330.(XX) 

X 




X 


8,0(X) 

1,415,000 


X 





116,000 

46,110,000 

X 



X 

X 


141,000 

78,637,0(X) 

X 






37,(K)0 

1,000,000 







48.000 

9,(MK).(M)0 







37,000 

21,0(K).(K)0 







6,000 

170,000 







4,000 

1,16.5,000 


X 





43,(K)0 

1,600,000 

X 

X 





680,000 

1,166,000 







60 

11,000 







1,000 

291,000 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

760,000 

19,654,000 

X 

X 

X 




370 acres 

19,000 







1,000,000 

3,500,000 







82,000 

550,000 
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X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


s 


X 


X 


X 


X 


I ECONOMIC cooperation 
ARAB LKACUE 




NAME 


SQUARE 

MILES 


POPIHATION 


MEMBERSHIP 


5. ? 

s 

1 

M 1 2 1' 

< 1H ., r 

. c 

si s 
'dl 

c < 1 

y . 

o 

p 

< 

IS 

", 5 
< ^ 

P t; 




1 

2 3 

4 

59. Nepal 

56,000 

6,284,000 




60. The NcllKTlancls 

16,000 

9,626,000 

X 

X 

X 

61. New Zealand 

103,000 

1,702,000 

X 

X 


62. Nic*aragna 

57,000 

1,053,000 

X 

X X 


63. Norway 

]25,(K)0 

3,157,000 

X 

X 

X 

64. Pakislaii 

366,000 

75,687,000 


X 


65. Panama 

28,000 

802,f)00 

X 

X X 


66. Paraguay 

157,000 

1,260,000 

X 

X X 


67. Peru 

514,000 

8,277,000 

X 

X X 


68. Philippines 

116,000 

19,234,(KK) 


X 


69. Poland 

120,000 

24,977,000 

X 

X 


70. Portugal 

34,000 

7,703,000 

X 


X 

71. Rumania 

92.000 

15,873,(KX) 

X 



72. El SiilMulor 

13,000 

1,859,000 

X 

X X 


73. San Marino 

23 

14,000 




74. Saudi Arabia 

800,(KK) 

6,000,000 


X 


75. Spain 

194,000 

27,909,000 

X 



76. Sweden 

173,000 

7,047,000 

X 

X 


77. Switzerland 

16,000 

4,700,000 

X 



78. Syria 

66,0(X) 

3,006,(K)0 


X 


79. Tliailiind 

197,000 

17,324,000 

X 

X 


80. Turkey 

296,000 

20,935,()(K) 

X 

X 

X 

81. Union of Sou til Africa 

472,000 

11,418,000 

X 

X 


82. Union of So\iet 






Sociali.st Rei^ublics 

8,600,000 

201,300,000 

X 

X 


Armenian S.S.R. 

12,000 

1,282,000 




Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

41,000 

2,735,000 




Ryelorussian S.S.R. 

81,000 

239,000 


X 


Estonian S.S.R. 

17,000 

1,000,0(X) 

X 



Georgian S.S.R. 

29,400 

3,555,000 




Karclo Finnish S.S.R. 

69,000 

600,000 




Kazakh S.S.R. 

1,073,000 

6,146,000 




Kirghiz S.S.R. 

76,000 

1,490,000 
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5 6 



X 


5 


X 


tVROPEAN 


NAME 


SQUARE 

miles population 


membership 



CT 

% 

N4 

h 

< 

Z 

Ui 

0 

u 

U 

o 

< 

u 

u 

/ 

h 

C 

Z 

Ui 

b 

D 

ORGANIZATION OF 

\MKRICAN STATUS 

NORTH ATLANTIC 

TREATY ORGANIZATION 

US 

c. 

D 

UJ 

u. 

C 

y. 

0 

u 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

FOR EUROPE 

ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

|arab league 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

S 

Latvian S.S.R. 

25,000 

1,800,000 

X 








Lithuanian S.S.R. 

25,000 

2,7(K).000 

X 








Moldavian S.S.R. 

10,000 

2,660,0(H) 









Russian S.S.R. 

0,502,000 

111,000,000 









Tadzihikistan S.S.R. 

55,000 

1,455,000 









Turkmen S.S.R. 

187,000 

1,170,(K)0 









Ukrainian S.S.R. 

233,000 

40,500,000 


X 




X 



Uzbek S.S.R. 

157,000 

6,000,000 









83. United Kingdom 

94,000 

50,212,000 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


84. United States 

3,022,000 

150,697,000 


X 

X 

X 



X 


85. Uruguay 

72,000 

2,203,000 

X 

X 

X 






86. Vatican City 

109 acres 

1,000 









87. Venezuela 

353,000 

5,086,000 

X 

X 

X 






88. Yemen 

75,000 

4,500,000 


X 






X 

89. Yugoslavia 

99,000 

15,752.000 

X 

X 




X 




Statistics on area and poi^ulation have been taken from The Columbia Lippincoit 
Gazetteer (Colunibia University Press, 1952). The figures ha\'e been rounded out 
and an adjustiiient lias been made for the di\’ision of China and Korea. 

Since sovereignty is a niatt(T of degree, there is little agrccnient on the nnniber of 
states now in existence. The irountries listed aboNC may with some justification be 
regarded as a complete roll of slates in 1953. It will be notcid tliat a substantial part 
of the earth’s land surface is not contained in any of these. Thus most of Africa is in 
a colonial status. 

Some stales of today have appeared since the expiration of the League of Nations. 
On the other hand, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were League members in their 
own right. Pakistan was a member in the sense that she was then a part of India. 
Many of the League memberships were not for the entire period, 1920-1946. The 
British-United Stales zone of the Free Territory of Trieste is a mcml er of OEEC, and 
the Saar is an associate member of the Council of Europe. For otlier international 
groupings, see the index. 
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Materials 

FOR THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(A Supplement to “Suggestions for Further Reading”) 


The Study of International Relations 

Amkrican Poi-iTiCAL SaF-NTCE ASSOCIATION, Goflls jov PoUUcol Sciencc. 
William Sloane Associates. 1951. 

Bbookincs iNSTmiTiON, The. The Brookings International Stiulics Gronp, 
headed by Leo Pasvolsky, has conducted more than a dozen ref^ional 
seminars on problems of American foreign policy ;ind international 
affairs. Tliese arc designed especially for eolU'gt' and university 
teachers. Reports of some of these seminars have been published. 

Cabr, Edward H., The Twenttj Years Crisis, 1919-1930: An Introduction 
to the Study of International Relations. London. 1946. Second 
Edition. 

Goodwin, Geoffrey L., The University Teaching of International Rela¬ 
tions. Macmillan. 1952. 

Heati^ey, D. P., Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. 0.\- 
ford University Press. 1919. 

Kirk, Gray.son, The Study of International Relations in American Col¬ 
leges and Universities. Council on Foreign Relations. 1947. 

Madariaga, Salvador de. Theory and Practice in International Relations. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. 

Nostrand, Howard li., and Brown, Francis J., The Role of Colleges and 
Universities in International Understanding. American Council on 
Education. 1949. 

Russell, Frank M., Theories of International Relations. Appleton-Ccn- 
tury. 1936. 

ScuwARZENBERCER, Georg, Powct PoUtics: A Studij of International 
Society. Praeger. 1951. Introduction: The Study of International 
Relations. 

UNESCO. Contemporary Political Science: A Survey of Methods, Re¬ 
search and Teaching. Pub. No. 426 of UNESCO. 1950. Especially 
Chapter 3. 

Ware, Edith E., ed., A Study of International Relations in the United 
States: A Survey for 1937, Columbia University Press. 1938. 

Wilson, Howard E., Universities and World Affairs. Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. 1951. 

Woodward, E. L., The Study of International Relations at a University. 
Oxford University Press. 1945. 

World Politics. A quarterly published by the Center of International 
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Studies, Princeton Uni^•ersity. Something of a professional journal 
for teachers of international relations. Many iH;rtnieut aiticlc.s. 

ZiMMEnN, Sir Alfred, The Study of International Relations, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1931. 

Textbooks, Selected Readings, and Bibliographies 

Allen, Stephen II., International Relations. Princeton University Press. 
1920. 

Armstrong, Hamilton F., cd.. The Foreign Affairs Reader. Harper. 1947. 
Babtleit, Buhl J., ed.. The Record of American Diplomacy. Knopf. 1947. 

Bemis, Samuel F., and Griffin, Grace G., Guide to the Diplomatic His¬ 
tory of the United States, 1775-1921. Govcnimeut Printing Office. 
1935. 

Brown, Francis J., Hodges, Gharles, and Roucek, Joseph S., eds.. Con¬ 
temporary World Politics: An Introduction to the Problems of Inter¬ 
national Relations. Wiley. 1940. 

Bryce, James, International Relations. Macmillan. 1922. 

Buell, Raymond L., International Relations. Holt. 1929. Revised Edition. 

Carnegie Endowment for Intfjinational Peace. International Concilia¬ 
tion. “Current Research in International Affairs.” No. 437 (Jan., 1948). 
No. 446 (Dec., 1948). No. 466 (Dec., 1950). In 1952 this title was 
taken out of the International Conciliation series and published 
separately. Another edition had been announced for 1954. 

CouNOL ON Foreign Relations. Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 1919-1932. 
1933. Foreign Affairs Bibliography, 1933-1942. 1945. 

Davis, Edward P., Periodicals of International Organizations. Pan Amer¬ 
ican Union. 1950. 

Degras, Jane, compiler, Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1948. 

Friedmann, W., An Introduction to World Politics. Toronto. 1951. 

Harley, J. E., ed.. Documentary Textbook on Intematiorml Relations. 
Suttonhouse. 1934. 

Hartmann, Frederick H., Basic Documents of International Relations. 
McGraw-Hill. 1951. Third Edition. 

Hnx, Norman, ed.. International Relations: Documents and Readings. 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 

Hodges, Charles, The Background of International Relations. Wiley. 1931. 

Humphreys, R. A., Latin America. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1949. A guide to some 900 publications in English on Latin America. 

Kalijarvi, Thorsten V., and associates. Modem World Politics. Crowell. 
1953. Third Edition. 

Mandeb, Linden A., ed.. Foundations of Modem World Society. Stanford 
University Press. 1947. Second Edition. 
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Walsh, E. A., The History and Nature of International Relations. 
Macmillan. 1922, 

Maxwell, Bertram W., International Relations. Crowell. 1939. 

Middlebush, F. a., and IliiiL, Chksney, Klements of International Rela¬ 
tions. McGraw-Hill. 1940. 

Moon, Parker T., Imperialism and World Politics. Macmillan. 1926. Re¬ 
printed in 1942. 

Moon, Parker T., Syllabus on International Relations. Macmillan. 1925. 

Morgentiiau, Hans J., Politics Among Nations: The Struf^fijc for Power 
and Peace. Knopf. 1948. Contains a good bibliography. 

Mohgenthaij, Hans and Tucaipson, Kenneth W., Principles and Prob¬ 
lems of International Rcloiiu i.s: Selected Readings. Knopf. 19.50. 

Mowat, R. R., International Relations, l^ondon. 1931. 

Nobleman, Eu E., Selected Bibliography on International Administration. 
American University. 1950. 

Padelford, Norman J., cd., Contemporary International Relations, J950- 
51. Harvard University Press. 1951. New edition projected for every 
two years. T’rofessor Padelford has edited several volumes of con¬ 
temporary readings with varying titles and publishers. 

Palmer, Norman D., and Perkins, Howard C., International Relations. 
The World Community in Transition. Houghton Mifflin. 1953. 

Savoru, Ruth, compiler, American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs. Council on Foreign Relations, 1948. Revised Edition. A 
useful guide to purposes, addre.s.se.s, publications, and other helpful 
data. 

SciHTMAN, Frederick L., International Politics: The Western State System 
in Mid-Century. McGraw-Hill. 19.53. Fifth Edition. 

Schwarzenberger, Georg, Power Politics: Sttidy of International 

Society. Praeger. 1951. A text by an eminent English scholar. Con¬ 
tains two extensive bibliographies. 

Sharp, Walter, and Kirk, Ghay.son, Contemporary International Politics. 
Rinehart. 1944. 

SiMONDs, Frank H., and Emeny, Brikiks, The Great Powers in World 
Politic,s. American Book Company. 1939. New Edition. 

SPRoirr. Harold, and Sprout, Margaret, eds.. Foundations of National 
Power. Van Nostrand. 1951. Second Edition. 

Sthausz-Hupe, Robert, and Possony, Stefan, International Relations: In 
the Age of Conflict between Democracy and Dictatorship. McGraw- 
Hill. 1950. 

UNESCO. International Repertory of Social Science Documentation Cen¬ 
tres. Paris. 1952. Despite the intimidating title, this pamphlet is a 
useful guide to institutions and journals relating to the social sciences, 
including international relations. 

Steiner, H. Arthur, Principles and Problems of International Relations. 
Harper. 1940. 
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Periodicals 

Completeness and accuracy in the listing of periodicals devoU'd to inter¬ 
national affairs appear to be impossible, for one thing, the nioitalih’ is 
rather high; for another, many queries go unanswered, as institutional 
surveys reveal. The following list is believed to be snbstantialK coiu- 
■ pif'te for major periodicals in the field. Many other periodicals are (U‘- 
votc^d to specific as])ects of intc'rnational a (l airs, such as arbitration, dcanoi;- 
raphy, statistics, c'tc. For the best available guides to general and some 
special periodicals, see the iollowing entries under Textbooks, SclectcKi 
Readings, and Bibliographies’' in this apiu'iidix: C'arnegie Lndowment for 
International Peaces Edward P. Davis, Ruth Sax'ord, and UNESCO. See 
also, Eileen C. Graves, ed., Ulrich\s PcrioLlicals Directonj (Bowker, 1951, 
Sixth Edition), and the Library of Congress, New Serial Titles^ Vol. I No. 1 
of which appeared in January, 1953. 

African Affairs, London 

American Journal of International Law, Washington 

American Political Science Review, Cohimbns, Ohio 

American Slavic and ICast European Review, New York 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila¬ 
delphia 

Annals of the Organization of American States, Washington 
Annual Register, London 

Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, New York 

Asiatic Horizon, London 

Asiatic Review, London 

Aussenpolitik, Stuttgart 

Australian Outlook, Melbourne and Sydney 

Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg 

British Year Book of International Law, London 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London 

Cahiers de Bruges, Bruges 

Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto 

China Review, Ixmdon 

Chronique de politique etrangere, Brussels 

Contemporary Review, London 

Cuademos de poUtica intemacional, Madrid 

Cuademos de estudios Africanos, Madrid 

Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Washington 

Current History, Philadelphia 

Department of State Bulletin, Washington 
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Eastern World, Ijonclou 

Etiropa-Archiv, Frankfurt am Main 

European Digest, London 

Far Eastern Bibliography, Ithaca, New York 

Far Eastern Quarterhj, New York 

Far Eastern Survey, N(‘w York 

Foreign Affairs, New York 

Headline Series of the Foreign I ,'Icy Association, New York 

11 isjjanie-American lieporl, Staii' .cl California 

Inter-American Economic Affairs, ashington 

International Affairs, London 

International Conciliation, Boston 

International Journal, Toronto 

International Organization, Bo.ston 

Internationale Spectator, The, Hague 

Journal of Central European Affairs, Boulder, C>olorado 

Journal of Interimlional Affairs, New York (earlier, Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs) 

Journal of Politics, Gainesville, Florida 
Journal of the Royal Asian Society, London 
La Communita internazionale, Uoine 
La revue des deux mondes, Baris 

Major Problems of Vniled States Foreign Policy, Washington 
Middle East Journal, Washington 
Middle Eastern Affairs, New York 
New Times, Moscow 

Nouvelle revue d’eeonomie cimtemporaine, Paris 

Pacific Affairs, Honolulu 

Pakistan Horizon, Karachi 

Political Handbook of the World, New York 

Political Science Quarterly, New York 

Politique etrangere, Paris 

Politique intemationale, Paris 

Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, New York 

Relazioni intemazionali, Milan 

Review of International Affairs, Belgrade 

Review of Politics, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Revista de Indias, Madrid 

Revue intemationale (Hiistoirc politique ct constitutionelle, Paris 

Revue politiques et parlenientaire, Paris 

Round Table, London 

Russian Review, New York 

Slavonic and East European Review, London 

Soviet Press Translations, Seattle, Washington 

Soviet Studies, Glasgow 

Survey of International Affairs, London 

Swiss Review of World Affairs, Zurich 

United Asia, Bombay 

United Empire, London 

United Nations periodicals. See .section on “United Nations Publications” 

United Nations Association Yearbook, London 

United States in World Affairs, New York 

World Affairs, Washington 

World Affairs Interpreter, Los Angeles 

World in Focus, Chicago 

World Politics, Princeton 

Western Political Quarterly, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik, Hamburg 
Year Book of International Organizations, Geneva 
Year Book of World Affairs, London 

Zeitschrift jiir ausliindisches offentliches Reclit und Volkerrecht, Heidel¬ 
berg 

Headline Series and International Conciliation 

Two series of booklets deserve .special mention in a li.sting of materials 
for the study of international relation. These are the Foreign Policy As¬ 
sociation’s Headline Series and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace’s International Conciliation. The numbers of the Headline Series, 
six a year, are priced at thirty-five cents; the issues of International Con¬ 
ciliation, ten a year, are priced at fifteen c*ents. Both are even cheaper in 
quantity lots. Orders should be addressed as follows: Foreign Policy As¬ 
sociation, 22 Ea.st 38th Street, New York City 16; and Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York Ci^ 27, respectively. Many 
earlier numbers of both series are still available and useful. Following 
is a list of titles published since January, 1951: 

Headline Series: 

#85 Scandinavia Today 
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#86 Psychological Warfare 
#87 Italy 

#88 The UN: IIow and MHien If Works 
#89 Israel: Prohlcws of Naiioji-nuilding 
#90 The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy 
#91 Africa: New Crises in the Making 
#92 The Armed Hoad to Peace 
#93 11 me to Make Friends for the U.S. 

#94 Mexico: Land of Great Experiments 
#95 The Economy of Spain 
#96 Whai the Arabs Think 
#97 Europe\s Quest for Unity 
#98 The Emergence of Mod- ,n Egypt 
#99 Where is China 

International Conciliation: 

#467 The Colombo Plan: A Commomcealth Program for Southeast Asia 
#468 Implementation of Technical Assistance; United Nations Programs 
in Haiti 

#469 Development of American Regionalism 

#470 The IntenuPional Refugee Organization 

#471 Development of the General Assembly 

#472 Neutralism in France and Germany 

#473 Self-Rule in Africa: Recent Advances in the Cold Coast 

#474 Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly 

#475 Indouesms Record in the United Nations 

#476 International Trade and Economic Nationalism 

#477 Communications and Economic Development 

#478 Problems of Truce Supervision 

#479 The Bolivian Operation: New Trends in Technical Assistance 
#480 Admission of Neto Members: The United Nations and the League of 
Nations 

#481 Unity and Disunity in the MUldle East 
#482 Monetary Reconstruction in Europe 
#483 Morocco 

#484 Issues Before the Seventh General Assembly 
#485 Narcotic Drug Control 
#486 Food and Population 

#487 The British Commonwealth: A Pattern of Cooperation 

#488 European Integration 

#489 The United Nations and Human Rights 

Documents 

The following brief list of colleetecl documents will meet the needs of 
most students and general readers. 

Bourgeois, Emile, and Pages, G., eds., Les origines at les resjjonsahilites 
de la grande guerre. Paris. 1921. 

Cocks, F. Seymour, cd.. The Secret Treaties and Understandings. London, 
1918. 
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Cooke, W. Henry, and Stickney, Ennit P., cds.. Tradings in European 
International Relations Since 1879. Harper. 1931. 

Deghas, Jane, ed., Soviet Documents on Voreign Policy. 1: 1917—1924. 
Oxford University Press. 1951. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, compiler. Documents and Statements Relating to 
Peace Proposals and War Aims. I.ondoi). 1919. 

Ducdale, E. T. S., ed., German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. 4 vol.s. 
London. 1928-1931. 

Eade, Charles, compiler, Winston Churchill’s Secret Session Speeches. 
Simon and Schuster. 1946. 

Fhencsi Mxnisiry of Foreign Affairs. Lv Livre jaune frangaise: Docu¬ 
ments diplomatic/ues, 1938-1939. I’aris. 1946. 

Gooch, G. P., and TF.MPF,Hi,F,y, H. \V. V., t'ds., British Official Documents 
on the Origin of the War. 11 vols. London. 1926-1938. 

Great Biutain, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Documents 
Concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of IJostililies 
between Great Britain arul Germany on September 3, 19'39. London. 
1946. 

Lutz, Ralph H., Fall of the German Empire, 1914-1948. 2 vols. Docii- 
incnts of the German Revolution. Stanford University Press. 1932. 

Miller, David H., The Drafting of the Covenant. 2 vols. Putnam, 1928. 

Pribram, Ali’REd F., ed.. The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879- 
1914. 2 vols. Harvard University Press. 1920-1921. 

Scott, James B., The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 2 vols. 
II: Documents. Johns Hopkins Press. 1909. 

Scott, James B., ed.. The Intermitional Conferences of American States, 
1889-1928. Oxford Univer.sit)' Press. 1931. Sec also International 
Conferences of American States, First Supplement, 1933-1940. Car¬ 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 1940. 

Temperley, H. W. V., ed.. History of the Peace Conferences of Paris. 6 vols. 
London. 1920-1924. 

Temi'ERLEY, H. W. V., and Penson, Lillian M., eds., Foundations of 
British Foreign Policy from Pitt (1792) to Salisbury (1902). Cambridge 
University Press. 1938. 

United States Department of State. 

The Axis in Defeat. A collection of documents on American policy to¬ 
ward Germany and Japan. Pub. No. 2423. 1945. 

A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-1949. 
Prepared at the request of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions by the Staff of the Committee and the Department of State. 
1950. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D, Vols. 1-4. 
Edited by Raymond J. Sontag. 1949-1951. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States; Japan, 1931-1941. 'I vols. Pub. 
Nos. 2008 and 2016. 1943. 

Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Documents. Pub. No. 3556. 1950. 

The International Court of Justice: Selected Documents Relating to 
the Drafting of the Statute. Pub. No. 2491. 1946. 

Nazi C onspiracy and Ag}.'res.siorv. 8 voKmius and 2 svipplomevxts. 1946- 
1948. 

Nazi-Sociel Relations, 1939—1941. Edited by Raymond j. Soulat; and 
J. S. Reddie. Pub. No. 302-3. 1948. Reprinted by Didier, 1948. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: The 
Lansing Papers, 1914-1920. 2 vols. Pub. Nos. 1420, 1421. 1939- 
1940. 

Report of the Delegation of the United Stales of America to the Intcr- 
American Conference, on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
February 21-March S, 1943. Pub. No. 2497. 1946. 

The Treaty of Versailles and After; Annotations of the Text of the 
Treaty. Pub. No. 2723. 1947. 

'Trial of the Major War C'riminals before the International Military 
Tribunal, Nuremberg. 37 vols. 1947-1948. 

The United Nations Ckmferenee on International Organization: Selected 
Documents. Pub. No. 2490. 19-16. Documents on the organization 
of the UN. 

The United States and Italy, 1936-1946; Documentary Record. Pub. 
No. 2669. 1946. 

United States Relations with China, with Special Reference to the 
Period 1944-1949. The “Wliitc Book.” Pub. No. 3573. 1949. 

M-'ar and Peace; United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941. Pub. No. 198-3. 
1943. 

VoLi’i-;, Gioacchino, ed., LTtalia nella Triplice Alleanza (1882-1915). 
“Dociuneiiti di storia e di pensicrio politico.” Milan. 1938. 

Watmhaugh, Sarah, A Monograph on Plebiscites with a Collection of 
Official Documents. O.vford University Press. 1920. 

Wilcox, Fiia.nci.s O., and Kalijarvi, Thorsten V., eds.. Recent American 
Foreign Policy; Basie Documents, 1941-1951. Appleton-Centurv- 
Crofts, 1952. 

League of Nations Publications 

The most comprehensive listing of League publications is Hans Aufricht, 
Guide to League of Nations Publications (Columbia University Press, 
1951). Also highly useful is Marie J. Caroll, Key to League of Nations 
Documents Placed on Public Sale 1920-1929 (VVorld Peace Foundation, 
1930). Four supplements by Miss Caroll bring the Key through 1933. 

Some League publications are now available through the United Na¬ 
tions. A selected number of these arc contained in the catalogue. United 
Nations Publicatiorus, 1945-1948. The latest catalogue of UN publications 
states that a few complete catalogues of League publications are still 
available and may be obtained from the Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, New York. 
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United Nations Publications 

The first catalogue issued by the UN was United Nrrtions Puhlicatiom, 
19-i5-1948, which appeared in 1949. Since then a catalogue has been 
issued annually. Each one contains all titles publish(>d during the year 
but, of course, not all titles .still in print. Since the? catalogue is in the 
nature of a record of tfit? year’s publications, it cannot be issued until the 
following year. Thus United Nations Ptd)Ucalions, 19ol appeared in 1952. 
To ascertain what has been published earlier by the UN and what may 
still be available — it is necessary to consult all prt'vious catalogue's. Jn 
the intervals between successive numbers of the gent'ral catalogue a 
.selected list of new titles is printed in Current United Nations Puhlicalions. 
Lists of current publications are also contained in United Nations Docu¬ 
ments Index, mentioned later. 

The books and periodicals jjrepared by tlu' Specialized Agencies are 
not 25art of the United Nations imblications program. Jnrjuiritjs about 
these should be addressed to the .Agency concerned. C('rtaiii descriiJtive 
publications dealing with the activities and achievements of the Sj)ecial- 
ized Agencies do fall within the UN publications jirogram. 

Next to the United States Government, the UN is the largest publisher 
in the world. Not only is its range of ojierations incredibly broad but it 
also has five official languages — English, French, Chinese;, Russian, and 
Spanish — and some of its publication.s are issued in all of these. In order 
to facilitate the identification of jiublished materials, two s(?ts of symbols 
have been worked out. One is the Document Symbol, which indicates the 
organ involved, tlie date, and possibly other relevant information. The 
other is the Sales Number. Every UN pidJication except the United 
Nations Treaty Series, the Official Records, and the various periodicals 
carries this number. It is usually placed on the inside front cover or on 
the reverse of tlie title page. It is given with title entries in UN catalogues, 
and it should be used in ordering. 

Some knowledge of the Document Symbol is indi.spensable to readers 
who need to find their way around among UN publications, and it should 
be lused in giving citations. To assist librarians, the UN issues a Docu¬ 
ments Index Note Series. Number 43 of this series (ST/LIB/SER.D/43), 
dated September, 1952, and entitled Consolidated List of United Nations 
Documents Index Senes, contains 31 pages of symbols. Exxdanations of 
the Document Symbol have appeared in library journals, in International 
Organization (a quarterly published by the World Peace Foundation), 
and in each of the three numbers issued to date of Annual Review of 
United Nations Affairs (New York University Press). L. Larry Leonard 
has a brief description in his International Organization (McGraw-Hill, 
1951). Perhaps the most useful to most readers is the folio pamphlet by 
Carol C. Moor and Waldo Chamberlin, How to Use United Nations Docu¬ 
ments (New York University Press, 1952). The UN catalogues give vir¬ 
tually no help. 

The publications of the UN proper are divided into five categories: 
(1) Secretariat Studies and Rejmrts. This group is itself divided into 
seventeen categories, some of which are in turn divided. (2) The United 
Nations Treaty Series. Treaties and agreements entered into by member 
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states of the UN are published in accordanee with Article 102 of th(' 
Charter. This senes js, in eflect, a continuation of the League of Nations 
Treaty Series ot -Oo volumes. It has aln'ady n^ached iipw^ards of 60 
volumes, (3) Official liecords. J hese comprise tluj proceedings of llie 
General Assembly, the Security Coiincil, the Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil, the Irustccship Council, and the Atomic lincrjiy Commission. (4) 
Periodicals. The following fourteen titles were published during 1952: 

United Nations Biilletiu. I'wicc* a mouth. Substantial coverage. 

United Nations Reporter. Mi>ntlily. Bik-l, popular, and ilhistrated.'’ 

Economic Bulletin for EurojH'. Qiiarteilv. 

Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Ear East. Quarterly. 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, lirvoled to econouiic and social coiidilious. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Siatis' es tor Ettropc. 

Monthly Bulletin of Coal Statistics. 

Timber Statistics. Quartcrh. 

Transport and Communications Review. QuarterK'. 

International Beview of Criminal Policy, T wice a year. 

Bulletin on Narcotics, Quarterly. 

United Nations Documents Index. A inonthly list of imrestricled documents. 

Monthly List of Selected Articles. An index of about 1800 periodicals. 

Monthly List of Books Catalof^ued in the Library of the United Nations. 

Category (5) consists of additional language*, editions of publications is¬ 
sued earlier. 

The UN also issues a number of animal reports and yearbooks. The 
most valuable of these for geiuTal imrposes is the huge Yearbook of the 
United Nations, a comprehensive and authoritative survey of all UN 
activities. 

In the United Slates orders for UN publications (except the United 
Nations Reporter and tlie titles of the Sp(*eiali'/ed Agencies) sliould be 
addressed to International Doeiiments Service', Columbia University 
Pre.ss, 2960 liroadway. New York City 27. Canadian orders should be ad¬ 
dressed to Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, or to Lcs 
Press(!S Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 

United States Government Publications 

The Go\ eriiment Printing Offiei' in Washington issues a vast amount 
of material concerned with international relations. This includes a great 
many annual reports of Government agencies as well as spec'ial reports, 
reports on the work of various eommitti'es and commissions and on the in¬ 
ternational confcrenc(?s in which the United States has participated. The 
Printing Office issues many special subject catalogs of its pulilications, as, 
for instance, on Foreign Relations. Political Science, and Proceedings of 
Congress. These arc bc'ing constantly revised and reissued with a con¬ 
tinuance of the same catalog number. United States Government Puhlica- 
lions Monthly Catalog is a guide to current publications. For a helpful 
list of rei)resentative publications of the Government Printing Office, see 
the appendix to the annual Unitcxl States Government Organization 
Manual; sec also Everett S. Brown, Manual of Government Publications, 
United States and Foreign (Applcton-Century-Crofts, 1950). 
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Tlie Government issues two serials that are indispensable to the study 
of international relations. The Foreign Relations of the United Stales is a 
documentary collection which began in 1861 under a souiewhat different 
name and which has now reached 168 volumes. Hit' materials incluiled 
are now eighteen years behind publication date, a eondition which is 
due to inadetjuacy of editorial assistance rather than to a kind of statute 
of limitations, as many persons assume. For an enlightt'iiing discussion 
of this series and of tlie screening involved, stx; lil. 11. Pt'ikius, “I’oreign 
Relations of the United States,” in Department of Stale Bulletin, XW’II 
(Dec. 22, 19,52). 'I’he other esstnitial serial is the Department of State 
Btdietin itself, begun in 1939 and issued weekly on a subscription basis. 
It is a useful source for news, oflicial statements on polic)', and current 
documentary materials. 

Gazetteer 

Seli-zer, Leon E., ed.. The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World. 
Columbia University Press. 1952. 
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The I^ndon Institute of World Affairs, 
c/o The Faculty of I^aws, 

University College, London, 

Gower Street, London, W.C.l. 
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PUBLiaTIONS OF THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

Edited by George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger 

Annually The Year Book of World Affairs 42s. 

The Year Book contains research articles of permanent interest on 
important aspects of world affairs. Limited numbers of the 1947, 1948, 1951, 
1952 and 1953 volumes are still available. 

The Library of World Affairs 


1. "Making International Lftw Work. 

By George VV. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. Second 
Edition. 1*58. 

2. Chinti Moulded by Confuciue: 

The Chinese Way in Western 
Light, T^y His Excellency Or. 
F. T. Cheng. Illustrated. 20s. 

3. A Manual of International Law. 

By Georg Schwarzenberger. 
Third Edition. 32s. 6d. 

4. The Crisis in the Law of 

Nations. By II. A. Smith. lOs. 

5. Great Britain, the United States 

and the Future. By J. E. 
Tyler. 10s. 

6. China, The Far East and the 

Future. By George W. Keeton. 
Second Edition. 25s. 

7 Czechoslox^akia behoeen East and 
West, By W. Diamond. 15s. 

8. The Allied Military Oox^ernment 

of Germany. By W. Fried¬ 
mann. 258. 

9. The Law and Custom of the Sea. 

By H. A. Smith. Second 
Edition. With Supplement. 15s. 

10. The Charter of the United 
Nations. By I-. M. Goodrich and 
E. Hambro. Second Edition. 30s, 

11. The Law of the United Nations: 
A Critical Analysis of its 
Fundamental Problems. By 
Hans Kelsen. With Supplement 
£5 15s. Supplement only 10s. 6d. 

12. The North Atlantic Treaty, the 

Brussels Treaty and the United 
Nations Charter. By Sir Eric 
Beckett. {Out of print.) 

18. Finland: The Adventures of a 
Small Power. By Hugh Shear¬ 
man. With Maps. {Out of print.) 


H. The World of the Slavs. By 
A. Mousset. 15s. 

16. Russia and the United States. 
By P. A. Sorokin. Second 
Edition. 12s. 6d. 

16. The International Law of 

liecognitum. By T. C. Chen. 

£4 4s. 

17. International Law through the 

Cases. ByL.C. Green. £3 15s. 

18. Power Politics: A Study of 

International Society. By G. 
Schwarzenberger. Second Edi¬ 
tion. £2 10s. 

19. International Economic Organ- 

isations. By C. H. Alexandro- 
wicz. 30s. 

20. Expropriation in In ter nation nl 

Law. By S. Friedman. 35s. 

21. The General Principles of Law 

as applied by International 
Courts and Tribunals. By Bin 
Cheng. £4 4s. 

22. The Law of Nations: Cases, 

Documents and Notes. By 11. 
W. Briggs. Second Edition. 

£3 3s. 

23. Law and Social Change in the 

U.S.S.R. By J. N. Hazard. 25s. 

24. The British Commonwealth in 

Internationa^ ^aw. By P. J. 
NoeLBaker J. E. S. Faw¬ 
cett. {In the press.) 

25. International Relations: The 

World Community in Transi¬ 
tion. By N. D. Palmer and 
H. C. Perkins. £2 15s. 

26. The Communist Theory of Law. 
^ By Hans Kelsen. 

{In the press.) 


Members of the Institute who wish to obtain publications of the Institute 
at the special reduced price, plus Is. per volume postage, should order them 
from the official publishers of the Institute: Messrs. Stevens and 
Sons Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 
CHAiicery 5462. Cables: RHODRONS, London. 
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